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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Congress and Its Aftermath 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The 22nd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which at first seemed 
to promise not much more than a unanimous confirma- 
tion of the party's plan to achieve “full communism’ 
within 20 years, ended up as an affair at which passions 
ran high, issues were raised, aired, but not resolved, and 
decisions were taken which may yet have a profound 
effect on the future course not only of the Soviet Union, 
but of the entire Communist movement throughout the 
world. This, indeed, is the opinion of Richard Lowen- 
thal, who in his article traces the vicissitudes of Khru- 
shchev's attempt to achieve a greater flexibility and 
revolutionary élan in the policies of both the Soviet 
Union and the international Communist movement, 
while at the same time merging both into one cohesive 
and disciplined whole. The 22nd Party Congress, says 
the author, has dealt an irreversible blow to this attem pt, 
and henceforth we may expect to see growing discord 
and even a tug-of-war within the Communist camp, and 
especially a sharpening of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

That a lack of “monolithic unity’ is characteristic not 
only of the international Communist movement but of 
the Soviet Communist Party itself is shown by Mr. Rob- 
ert Conquest, who in his article depicts the shifts in 
the party's image of Stalin, particularly since 1956, link- 


ing the ups and downs of the Vozhd’s posthumous for- 
tunes to the disputes over wider policies within the 
leadership of the CPSU. Mr. Pistrak’s article (taken 
from his book The Grand Tactician) provides further 
evidence that the new “‘de-Stalinization” drive has been 
inspired by purely political considerations, and that the 
righteous wrath of Khrushchev et al. over “Stalin's 
crimes” —some lurid examples of which were offered 
to the delegates at the 22nd Congress—should be viewed 
with a healthy dose of suspicion. Similar suspicion, as 
Mr. Schapiro’s article makes clear, should be exercised 
with regard to the new program and by-laws of the 
CPSU, for while they do reflect the desire of certain 
elements of the party for a greater measure of internal 
democracy, they are by and large calculated to strengthen, 
rather than dilute, the party's power over the rest 
of society. Finally, in “Forward to Communism?,” 
Mr. Greenslade analyzes the economic program that is 
to bring the Soviet people onto the threshold of the 
Promised Land. As demonstrated by the author, the 
program is highly questionable not only in economic 
terms, but even as a propaganda document, Neverthe- 
less, it sheds considerable light on the general line of 
the party’s economic policy, and thus, too, on the future 
development of the entire Soviet system. 


Schism Among the Faithful 


IN THE HISTORY of the Russian revolution and of 
international communism, N. S. Khrushchev is emerg- 
ing with increasing clarity as a figure of transition. He, 
more than anyone else, has helped to destroy the Stalinist 


Mr. Lowenthal, whose contributions are familiar to the 
readers of this journal, is currently Visiting Professor 
at the Free University of Berlin, 
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forms of organization and thought that were no longer 
adequate to the changing character of Soviet society 
and the changing international situation. Applying a 
rare combination of realistic shrewdness and primitive 
faith, he has striven valiantly to replace outdated dogma 
with a new ideological synthesis. This synthesis has 
attempted, inside the Soviet Union, to combine the 
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development of a new incentive economy with the con- 
tinued monopolistic rule of the party. Beyond Russia’s 
frontiers it has attempted to combine the expansion of 
Soviet power with the advance of independent revolu- 
tionary allies in a single bid for world hegemony. 
Khrushchev is now beginning to see this beatific vision 
disintegrate before his eyes—to discover that while his 
work of destruction will last, his synthesis is proving 
much more fragile and shortlived than the dogma it 
was intended to replace. 

The 22nd Congress of the CPSU marks the moment 
of truth when this discovery forced itself on Stalin’s 
successor. Already labeled the Congress of the “second 
de-Stalinization,” it has been widely interpreted as a 
new stage in a development that began at the 20th 
Congress in 1956. Certainly the great themes of post- 
Stalinism were heard at both congresses: the denuncia- 
tion of the regime of mass terrorism and the pledge to 
avoid its return, the proclamation of the autonomy of 
national parties within the Communist world move- 
ment and of the equality of Communist governments 
within the “socialist world system,” and the vision of 
worldwide victory without world war. Yet the writer 
will attempt to show that behind this verbiage the con- 
gresses were vastly different; that while the 20th Con- 
gress saw the birth of the new synthesis described above, 
the 22nd saw the beginning of its collapse. 

The foundation of Khrushchev’s policy for interna- 
tional communism has been his belief that there could 
be no major contradiction between the interests of 
Soviet power and the interests of revolutionary expansion 
by independent Communist states and movements. The 
collapse of this assumption became manifest at the 22nd 
Congress with the breakdown of the Soviet-Chinese 
show of formal unity, ending the compromise negotiated 
after prolonged debate at the 1960 Communist world 
conference. This breakdown forced Khrushchev’s hand. 
In contrast to the 20th Congress—where the dramatic 
form Khrushchev chose for ‘“‘de-Stalinization” (his 
notorious “secret speech”) was mainly impelled by do- 
mestic resistance within the party and government 
leadership to his political innovations—the dramatic 
events at the 22nd Congress were prompted by the 
international crisis. It was the open Chinese challenge 
to the authority of Khrushchev and his team, expressed 
in persistent and even provocative backing for the de- 
feated Stalinist remnants in the USSR and the Soviet 
bloc, that forced the Soviet leaders publicly to destroy 
the last shreds of the Stalin legend and to remove the 
body of their teacher from Lenin’s side—going far 
beyond the formal ideological résumé of the process of 
de-Stalinization for which the CPSU and the Russian 
people had been prepared. 
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The prospect of open and insoluble ideological quarrel 
between the two principal Communist powers leaves 
the international Communist movement bewildered and 
divided, without a recognized organizational center or 
ideological authority. In the babble of voices that has 
replaced the traditional wnisono, some of the leaders can 
be overheard repeating lines familiar from the ideo- 
logical crisis of 1956-57—the crisis that followed the 
first de-Stalinization. But that first crisis was overcome 
with the help of Chinese support for Soviet leadership. 
The new crisis is likely to prove more lasting—not only 
because the same solution is no longer open, but be- 
cause the developments that have led to the crisis have 
also proven that the assumptions underlying Khru- 
shchev’s version of “proletarian internationalism” were 
hopelessly wrong. 


Some Basic Differences 


To grasp the depth of the new crisis in relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the international Communist 
movement, we have to go back to a contrast between 
Khrushchev’s concept of these relations and Stalin’s. 

Stalin won and consolidated his position of total con- 
trol over the Soviet Union by proclaiming the principle 
that the power interests of the Soviet state—of the 
“building of socialism in a single country’’—must be 
given clear preference over the interests of ‘world 
revolution’”” whenever the two were in conflict. Recog- 
nition of the possibility of such conflict, and of the 
need for a clear choice, was the core of his ideological 
difference with Trotsky, his first and most formidable 
rival. Haunted by his vision of ‘“‘capitalist encirclement’’ 
of the isolated Soviet state, confirmed for him by the 
failure of any Communist movement outside Russia to 
win power by its own strength, Stalin forced his princi- 
ple on the international Communist movement, using 
the international centralism of the ‘‘world party” created 
by Lenin to make all Communist parties accept the 
complete subordination of their struggle to the interests 
of the ‘fatherland of all toilers.” In the end, such 
subordination became, in the Stalinist view, the very 
criterion of true “‘proletarian internationalism.’ The 
annexation of the Baltic states, Eastern Poland, and 
Bessarabia during World War II, and the later creation 
of a Communist-governed empire by Soviet bayonets, 
were offered as proof that the expansion of Soviet power 
was the only realistic way to promote the advance of 
the Communist system. To the believers, Stalin’s choice 
appeared justified by success to the point where the 
interests of world revolution were wholly comprised 
in the interests of the Soviet Union. 


Yet even then, the first case of an independent Com- 
munist revolution, that of Yugoslavia, was beginning to 
create unforeseen problems, and the victory of com- 
munism in China foreshadowed much greater difficulties. 
Consistent to the end, Stalin had advised against the 
decisive steps towards the conquest of power in both 
countries, whether from doubts about the possibility of 
success or from anxiety about its consequences. Com- 
munist states that had arisen by independent revolutions 
clearly could not be run by remote control from Moscow 
in the same way as could Soviet-created satellite states or 
powerless Communist parties; though an attempt to 
establish such control was tried in Yugoslavia, it failed 
so dismally that it was not even undertaken in China. 
Yet Stalin remained unwilling to abandon in principle 
his Soviet-centered definition of “proletarian interna- 
tionalism’”’ and his claim to the primacy of Soviet state 
interests for the whole worldwide Communist movement. 
This inability to adjust his outlook to the new fact of 
a plurality of independent Communist states—expressed, 
e.g., in the pathological hunt for “Titoist conspirators” 
throughout Eastern Europe—tremained a major source 
of political rigidity and an element of Soviet political 
weakness right to his death. 


KHRUSHCHEV, ON THE CONTRARY, started from 
a recognition of the new situation and from the convic- 
tion that it could be turned into a decisive source of 
strength. China and even Yugoslavia proved that the 
age of Soviet isolation and of “capitalist encirclement”’ 
was over. The old imperialist order had been weakened 
beyond the possibility of another long-term stabilization ; 
it could no longer resist the revolutionary movements 
of the colonial peoples; and in a world in revolutionary 
flux, new independent Communist victories were possi- 
ble, if only the USSR would use its own increased 
strength to aid and encourage them. By recognizing the 
actual independence and equality of China and Yugo- 
slavia, and by giving the fictitious independence of the 
satellite governments and parties some element of sub- 
stance in the form of increased domestic autonomy, he 
hoped to strengthen greatly both the cohesion of the 
“socialist camp” and its attraction—while at the same 
time preserving for outsiders the Soviet Union’s leader- 
ship on the bases of its historic prestige and greater 
power. By proclaiming the right and duty of all Com- 
munist parties to find their own roads to victory accord- 
ing to national conditions, he wished to improve their 
chances to ride the crest of the new revolutionary wave. 
The rebirth of Leninism expressed above all Khru- 
shchev’s confident expectation that, after 30 years of a 
steady buildup of Soviet strength and a steady accumu- 


lation of ‘imperialist contradictions,” the time had come 
at last when Soviet power and world revolution could 
advance in step—without a major conflict of interests 
and hence without subordination of the one to the 
other—to bring about a Communist-dominated world. 

That had been the vision underlying Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peking in the fall of 1954, when he negotiated 
a revision of Stalin’s unequal treaty of alliance with 
Mao, as well as his journey to Belgrade in the spring 
of 1955, when he tried to win back Tito to the bloc by 
the disavowal of Stalin’s policies and the recognition 
of ‘‘different roads to socialism.’ It was made explicit 
in Khrushchev’s public report to the 20th Congress, 
when he advanced his concept of the “socialist world 
system’ as a commonwealth of equals, with scope for a 
diversity of institutional means in the pursuit of com- 
mon aims on the basis of common principles. The 
position of the Soviet Union “at the head of the camp” 
was not even explicitly mentioned on this occasion, not 
because it had been abandoned but because, as simul- 
taneous party documents showed, it was taken as assured 
by the Soviet party’s uncontested ideological authority 
and its unique role as the historically first and most 
powerful member of the system. The belief that the 
Soviet position did not require enforcement through 
organizational means was further underlined when the 
Cominform, once a key instrument of Stalinist discipline 
in the international Communist movement, was dissolved 
two months later. 


The Ensuing Crisis 


In its essentials, this Khrushchevian vision was main- 
tained even after the October crisis of 1956, and after 
subsequent discussion revealed serious confusion in the 
international Communist movement. 

The October events were not, in fact, a simple conse- 
quence of Khrushchev’s belief in a harmonious alliance 
of independent revolutionary powers, or even of the 
loosened grip on the satellite empire. They occurred 
rather because this loosening coincided with a triple 
crisis of authority caused by the disclosure and disavowal 
of Stalin’s crimes, by the involvement of many East 
European Communist leaders in the “‘anti-Titoist’”” phase 
of those crimes, and of general uncertainty about the 
ultimate outcome of the succession struggle in the Soviet 
Union. This crisis of authority led to bitter and pro- 
longed struggles within the leadership of a number of 
East European Communist parties (struggles in which 
the Yugoslavs intervened to some extent). The conse- 
quence was an atmosphere of uncertainty at the top— 
without which the phenomena of public criticism and 
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finally of mass opposition could not have developed in 
Poland and Hungary. 


The manner in which the Soviet leaders coped with 
the crisis was still characteristically Khrushchevian and 
non-Stalinist in that it allowed a considerable diversity 
of solutions and did not seek to restore the type of 
detailed administrative control from Moscow upon which 
Stalin had insisted. In Poland, the Soviets reluctantly 
accepted a change in leadership that went beyond their 
wishes and made considerable concessions to the desire 
of the new team to demonstrate its “equality” and in- 
ternal autonomy, insisting only on maintaining the Com- 
munist party dictatorship and receiving new guarantees 
for continued unity in foreign policy. In Albania, as 
we now know, they accepted with equal reluctance the 
continued power of the Stalinist team of Enver Hoxha, 
after backstairs promptings had failed to bring about a 
broadening of the leadership or a posthumous rehabili- 
tation of Hoxha’s executed “Titoist’’ opponent, Koci 
Xoxe. Only in Hungary, where “reformers” failed to 
gain control of the party in time to prevent a popular 
rising, and where the Nagy government created by this 
rising proved willing to abandon party dictatorship and 
the Soviet alliance, did the Soviets use armed force to 
retain the country within their empire—and even here 
they imposed a new leadership headed by “moderate 
reformers” and allowed it some degree of autonomy in 
domestic policy. 

Nevertheless, the October events posed new questions 
of principle for which different answers were put for- 
ward by various Communist parties; thus the Soviet 
leaders were confronted for the first time since Stalin 
with the problem of how to define and preserve the 
necessary minimum of international unity in the Com- 
munist movement. The issues raised were formidable. 
If the Budapest uprising had begun as a genuine work- 
ers’ movement against a degenerate bureaucratic regime, 
and had only later fallen into the hands of ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary” leaders—as not only the Yugoslavs, but 
also the Polish and Italian Communists at first main- 
tained—then a Communist party dictatorship could no 
longer be regarded as the necessary form of the “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” If the Yugoslav Com- 
munists had the right to keep their “non-aligned” 
position in foreign policy, then Imre Nagy should also 
have had the right to take Hungary out of the Warsaw 
Pact. If the new autonomy meant that there was no 
longer any “‘leading party,’ any single center for the 
Communist world movement, as Togliatti had claimed 
after the 20th Congress, then no doctrinal judgment 
binding on all true Communists could be pronounced 
by any authority short of a unanimous world conference; 
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if organized relations among autonomous Communist 
parties were to be confined to bilateral contacts, as the 
Poles suggested, even that solution would be barred. 


AT THE MOSCOW international conference of No- 
vember 1957, the Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders, 
acting in concert, succeeded in meeting these issues by 
defining the minimum requirements of international 
Communist unity without revoking the fundamental 
innovations of the 20th Congress. The admissibility of 
different roads to Communist power and of institutional 
diversity in its use was maintained; but the need for a 
common foreign policy of all “socialist states’ was 
sharply stressed, and ideological principles were formu- 
lated that would continue to distinguish all true Com- 
munists from “revisionist” traitors. ‘To ensure unity in 
the interpretation of these principles as well as in the 
decision of foreign policy, the continued need for Soviet 
leadership both in the “‘socialist camp” and in the world 
Communist movement was made explicit; and while no 
new formal international organization was set up, moves 
were made to extend the national liaison machinery of 
the CPSU, to create a Soviet-edited international journal, 
and to recognize formally the need to hold further 
international conferences from time to time. 

This solution proved ultimately acceptable (despite 
strong Polish and Italian misgivings) to all but the 
Yugoslavs and some small ‘‘revisionist’” minorities in 
the West. The crisis had apparently been overcome 
without a renunciation of Khrushchev’s new faith in 
the harmony of the interests of the Soviet empire and 
the world revolution; Soviet leadership had been re- 
stored without a return to the Stalinist subordination 
of world communism to Soviet interests, or to Stalinist 
methods of enforcing it. 

In retrospect, it can be seen clearly that the basic 
reason for this temporary success was the actual harmony 
of Communist power interests within the Soviet empire. 
However different the national conditions and intra- 
party histories of the satellite states, their leaders— 
whether old Stalinists or ‘‘national Communist” reform- 
ers—felt ultimately dependent on Soviet backing to 
maintain control over their own people, a feeling that 
was strengthened by the shock of the Hungarian up- 
rising. Their desire for national autonomy was always 
limited by this consideration and, within this limit, 
could be satisfied by the Khrushchev type of Soviet 
leadership. The Yugoslav leaders, who had gained 
power on their own and maintained it for years in the 
face of Soviet hostility, were once again the only excep- 
tion. The crisis could be solved with comparative ease 
because it had been caused by the temporary shock of 


de-Stalinization, not by the nature of the new policy that 
had taken the place of the Stalinist synthesis, and be- 
cause it had broken out in an area where the basic 
assumptions underlying the new policy were not put to 
the test, except in the marginal case of Yugoslavia. 
True, it was of symptomatic significance that Khru- 
shchev’s policy had failed to win back the one inde- 
pendent Communist state in Europe—that Tito remained 
unwilling to join the Warsaw Pact in return for his 
“rehabilitation” as a good Marxist-Leninist and for a 
- guarantee that he could retain the peculiar institutions 
he had developed in the meantime. But that failure 
could be explained by the prolonged dependence on 
Western aid into which the Yugoslav regime had been 
driven by Stalin’s intolerance, and by the consequent 
weakening of its international revolutionary zeal. At 
any rate, Khrushchev felt able to regard Tito’s obdurate 
nonalignment as no more than a minor irritant and 
refused to revise his basic outlook: even after the 
Yugoslavs in the spring of 1958 adopted a “revisionist” 
party program in which they refused to identify the 
Soviet bloc with the cause of socialism, Khrushchev had 
them expelled from the fraternal community of Com- 
munist parties once again, but carefully refrained from 
repeating Stalin’s attempt to bring them to heel by 
economic, military and political pressure. On the con- 
trary, after a short period of vigorous ideological de- 
nunciation, he settled down to treat Yugoslavia as a 
reasonably friendly neutral state, and was rewarded by 
finding that the Yugoslavs this time made no sustained 
attempt to propagate their heresies within his East 
European empire. 


The Role of China 


Clearly, it was only Moscow’s relations with Peking 
that could provide the real major test of the policy 
consensus achieved in the Communist camp. The Chinese 
attitude was of infinitely greater importance for the 
future of relations between the Soviet empire and world 
communism than Tito’s independent stance; and here 
Khrushchev’s new outlook at first seemed to yield ample 
dividends. In 1954-55, the Chinese had been brilliant 
partners and even pioneers in the effort to overcome 

the rigid attitude towards the ex-colonial, uncommitted 
countries, which the “‘socialist camp” had inherited from 
Stalin; they had been helpful in this sense at the 
Geneva conference on Indochina, at the signing of the 
“Five Principles of Coexistence” with India, and at 
Bandung. In 1956, though apparently worried by the 
drastic form of Khrushchev’s downgrading of Stalin, 
they publicly welcomed the substance of the critique 


of Stalin’s “Great Power Chauvinism,” including his 
policies towards Yugoslavia—and this at a time when 
Molotov was still defending those policies inside the 
Soviet leadership. During the crisis later on in the year, 
they actively intervened in the Soviet-Polish dispute in 
favor of a compromise combining increased national 
autonomy for Poland with explicit recognition of Soviet 
leadership, while vigorously defending Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary against all critics. Finally, during the 
Moscow conference of November 1957, Mao reacted to 
the double shock of Hungary and the discovery of his 
own domestic opposition in the ‘Hundred Flowers” 
campaign by placing strong emphasis on fighting “‘re- 
visionism’’ as ‘‘the principal danger’; but he also per- 
sonally took the initiative to have the Soviet Union's 
position “‘at the head of the socialist camp’’ embodied 
in the Moscow declaration, at a moment when Khru- 
shchev had clearly eliminated the Stalinist opposition 
and established himself as the uncontested Soviet leader. 

It may be readily assumed that not even at that time 
was this Chinese zeal for reestablishing the Soviet 
Union’s position as a leader of the “socialist camp” 
based on unqualified admiration for Khrushchev’s genius 
as a statesman or ideological innovator, or on general 
agreement with his doctrinal approach and political 
style: the whole independent historical development of 
the Chinese party under Mao precluded that. But the 
Chinese Communists were then vitally interested in 
maintaining the cohesion of the bloc while preserving 
their post-Stalin achievement of independence and direct 
influence on the bloc’s European members, and universal 
recognition of the leading role of a CPSU headed by 
Khrushchev seemed the best way to achieve both ob- 
jectives. Would not Stalin’s benevolent but compara- 
tively inexperienced successor, once restored with Chi- 
nese help to a position of international preeminence at 
a moment of crisis, have to lean heavily on the advice 
of the kingmaker in Peking? The expectation seemed 
plausible enough, so long as one assumed that no major 
conflict of interest could arise between the two main 
powers of the Communist world. The outcome of the 
1957 Moscow conference—the ‘‘Maoist re-construction 
of the center” under Soviet leadership—was possible 
only because at that moment both Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung still held that assumption. 

By the spring of 1958, it must have been clear to the 
Chinese Communist leaders that their expectation of 
continued major influence on the formation of Soviet 
policy had been unfounded, and that Chinese interests 
had a fairly low place in Khrushchev’s list of priorities. 
The sharp left turn in domestic economic policy taken 
by the second session of the 8th Congress of the CPC— 
the ‘Great Leap Forward” and the first pilot schemes 
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for the creation of the People’s Communes—is inex- 
plicable without a sharp disappointment of Chinese 
hopes for massive new Soviet capital aid; and the same 
disappointment probably played its part in the Chinese 
pressure for treating the Yugoslavs once again as 
enemies: Why should people who take money from the 
American imperialists continued to receive Soviet credits 
as well? The summer brought the tentative Soviet 
acceptance of a summit conference on the Middle Eastern 
crisis “within the framework of the Security Council,” 
showing scant regard for Peking’s political prestige, and 
(after the withdrawal of that acceptance) Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peking and the joint communique promising 
“all-round consultation”; yet while full Soviet political 
support was given to Peking during the subsequent 
bombardment of Quemoy, the military support appears 
to have been unsatisfactory at the crucial point. Most 
important of all, this was the year during which the 
Soviets agreed first to expert discussions on the possi- 
bility of an inspected ban on nuclear tests, and then, dur- 
ing political three-power negotiations on the subject, to 
a moratorium on such tests. As they also consistently 
refused to supply their Chinese allies with ready-made 
nuclear arms, a successful test ban agreement would have 
amounted to an attempt to exclude China permanently 
from the circle of nuclear powers. 


Conflicts and Compromises 


The ground for the later Chinese charges of an op- 
portunistic neglect of international revolutionary soli- 
darity by the Soviet leaders must have been laid by 
these successive disappointments. As in Tito’s case in 
1948—though there had been long-standing ideological 
differences due to diversities of historical development— 
this too was a clear conflict of national interest which 
took ideological forms. Finding that the Soviets con- 
sistently failed to give Chinese economic, political and 
military objectives the same high priority as did the 
Chinese themselves, Mao naturally came to doubt the 
fitness of Khrushchev and his team for the role of 
international leadership for which he had cast them. As 
has frequently been pointed out, the claim in the Chi- 
nese Central Committee’s resolution on the People’s 
Communes that these revolutionary innovations consti- 
tuted a direct shortcut to the “higher stage’ of com- 
munism amounted to an ideological preparation for 
challenging the right of the Soviets—still halting at 
the “lower stage’ of socialism—to lead the world Com- 
munist movement. 

The Soviet response showed instant awareness of the 
danger and a determination to forestall it: Moscow 
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promptly described the new Soviet Seven-Year Plan 
as a program for laying the foundations of communism 
and called an extraordinary party congress to adopt it; 
on the other hand, the Soviet party press vigorously 
attacked as “utopian” any attempt to reach the “higher 
stage’ before a high level of technical productivity had 
been achieved and the conditions for material abundance 
created. By December 1958, under the dual impact of 
Soviet criticism and the severe practical difficulties of 
the communes, the Chinese withdrew this first ideologi- 
cal challenge. As the 21st Congress of the CPSU opened 
in February 1959, a truce had clearly been called; Chou 
En-lai explicitly recognized that Russia alone had 
entered the road to the “higher stage” and a new Soviet- 
Chinese economic agreement was signed. 

The truce was broken in the fall of the same year, 
once again for a non-ideological reason: Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States and his preparations for a 
summit conference revived intense Chinese fears of a 
possible Soviet-American agreement at Peking’s expense 
—above all, presumably, in the form of a serious attempt 
to close the ‘nuclear club.” The new disagreement was 
soon reflected in the failure to issue a communiqué on 
the Khrushchev-Mao talks held in Peking on the Soviet 
Premier’s return trip from the United States; in Khru- 
shchev’s subsequent public reference to the ““Trotskyite 
adventurism’”’ of a policy of “neither peace nor war’; 
in a series of warnings against illusions about the nature 
of American imperialism published in the Chinese press 
during the winter and repeated by the Chinese observer 
at a meeting of the Warsaw Pact in February 1960; and 
in Khrushchev’s ostentatious detachment from Chinese 
claims against India and Indonesia during his winter 
visit to both countries. This time, the Chinese did not 
stop at ideological forays to challenge the “leading role” 
of the Soviets. They raised the charge of Soviet “‘oppor- 
tunism’” at a number of leadership meetings of inter- 
national front organizations, openly seeking to recruit 
allies in other Communist parties, and finally, on the 
occasion of the 90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth in 
April, they published in a series of articles what 
amounted to the ideological platform for their attack. 


WITH THAT, THE EXISTENCE of a Russo-Chinese 
‘ideological dispute’ on the principal issues of inter- 
national Communist strategy became public knowledge. 
Its course from April to the conference of the 81 Com- 
munist parties which met in Moscow in November, and 
to the compromise declaration published by it in De- 
cember 1960, may be assumed here as generally known. 
While that declaration on balance favored the Soviet 
viewpoint on the immediate matters in dispute, its most 


important aspect was that it was a compromise, and 
openly conceived as a starting point for further com- 
promises. Moscow’s monopoly of ideological authority 
had been the implicit precondition for the unity of action 


of independent Communist powers and autonomous 


movements as conceived by Khrushchev at the time of 


the 20th Congress. It had been made explicit following 
the crisis in Eastern Europe at the 1957 Moscow con- 


ference. Now it was explicitly denied by Khrushchev 
himself; he reported that the Soviet delegation had asked 


that the formula referring to the CPSU as the “leading 


party” of the world movement be dropped from the 


1960 declaration, because it had in fact become im- 


possible to lead all Communist parties from a single 
center. But without such a center, unity in both the 
world movement and the “‘socialist camp” could hence- 
forth be preserved only by a process of continuous ad- 
justment leading to ever new compromises—as in any 
alliance of non-ideological governments or patties. 


The harmony of interests between independent Com- 
munist powers and movements had supposedly been 
guaranteed by a common ideology, interpreted by a gen- 
erally recognized authority. The actual conflicts of inter- 
est, leading to conflicting interpretations of the ideology, 
had destroyed that authority. There remained, of course, 
major common interests recognized by all sides as over- 
riding the internecine conflicts, and it remained true 
that these common interests were rooted in the common 
ideological opposition of all Communist parties and 
governments to the non-Communist world. But it was 


~ the paradox of the new situation that this common 


“ideological” interest could now only be made to pre- 


vail over the differing national interests if the latter 


were adjusted in a non-ideological, pragmatic way, and 


the bitter struggle for ideological leadership abandoned. 


Yet when the 1960 Moscow compromise was con- 
cluded, the Chinese Communists were already deter- 
mined to view it as a mere stepping-stone in a long-term 
struggle to win for themselves the leading role in the 
world Communist movement. The proof of this, and 
the root cause of the breakdown of the compromise, 
was that they persisted in supporting Khrushchev’s 
“Stalinist” opponents within the Soviet European em- 
pire, with whom they had concluded a tactical alliance 
during the previous phase of open conflict. 


Allies Against Khrushchev 


We have seen that, far from being genuine Stalinists 
in their outlook, the Chinese Communists had warmly 
supported Khrushchev during the critical period of 
1956-57. Even the new “leftist” ideas which they de- 


veloped during the first phase of Sino-Soviet tension in 
1958—ideas of “uninterrupted revolution’ at home and 
unlimited support for revolutionary movements abroad— 
were ‘“Trotskyite” rather than “Stalinist”? in inspiration. 
Nevertheless, the common antagonism to Khrushchev 
on the part of the Chinese Communists and the defeated 
Russian Stalinists may have suggested a rapprochement 
between them even then. Both distrusted Khrushchev’s 
personal diplomacy in general and his eagerness for 
top-level contacts with the Americans in particular. Both 
reproached him for his “softness” towards the Yugoslav 
heretics and for his costly foreign aid policy benefiting 
“bourgeois nationalist” rulers of uncommitted, ex- 
colonial countries. Finally, both believed that the road 
to the “higher stage’ of communism lay through in- 
creasing the importance of payments in kind—as en- 
visaged, in different ways, in Stalin’s last pamphlet 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR and in 
the Chinese communes—whereas Khrushchev was seek- 
ing to put both agricultural deliveries and kolkhoz 
wages on a cash basis in order to subject costs and 
returns to the yardstick of the ruble. 

It is, at any rate, noteworthy that the same period 
(September-December 1958) which witnessed the Soviet 
ideological campaign against the utopian Chinese claims 
for the communes also saw a sharp revival of attacks 
on the “‘anti-party group,” beginning with the disclosure 
of Bulganin’s role in it and ending with obvious prepa- 
rations for the expulsion of its members from the 
CPSU. (It was at the December Plenum of 1958, the 
first Central Committee plenum for which minutes were 
published, that Khrushchev said that ‘‘the tongue rebels 
against calling these people comrades.’’) Conversely, 
when the Soviet truce with the Chinese was sealed at 
the 21st CPSU Congress in February 1959, the prepared 
attacks from the floor on the “anti-party group’’ were 
not followed up by Khrushchev, and there was even 
talk at that time of sending Molotov as ambassador to 
The Hague—possibly in the expectation that he would 
first recant his errors. All this seems to suggest that 
Khrushchev at least suspected a link between the Chi- 
nese and the Russian Stalinists even then. 

What must remain conjecture for the 1958 phase of 
the dispute may be regarded as definitely established for 
the 1960 phase. At the 22nd Congress, CC Secretary 
Ilychev disclosed that in April 1960 Molotov had sub- 
mitted his first ideological statement since his 1957 
defeat; it had arrived in the form of an article sent to 
Kommunist on the occasion of the 90th anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth—the date when the public Chinese attack 
started. Other speakers at the Congress described the 
content of Molotov’s position in terms closely paralleling 
the Chinese views. Such harmony in both time and 
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content could hardly be accidental; nor can it have been 
accidental that within a few weeks after these moves 
Molotov was recalled from Ulan Bator, President 
Voroshilov (the last undisclosed member of the former 
Stalinist majority in the party Presidium) was pre- 
vailed upon to retire for reasons of health, and Pravda 
published Tvardovsky’s anti-Stalinist poem. 


ABOUT THE SAME TIME, the Chinese also picked 
up the support of the Albanian Stalinist leaders, who 
had already enthusiastically joined in Peking’s violent 
anti-Yugoslav campaign in 1958 and had only reluc- 
tantly been persuaded by Khrushchev to tone it down 
during the 1959 lull. Up till then, Enver Hoxha and 
Mehmet Shehu had steadfastly refused to ‘‘de-Stalinize”’ 
their own regime but had never openly opposed Khru- 
shchev. After the Chinese attacks, they refused to join 
in the proposal, made by Bulgaria and Rumania on 
Soviet instructions, for an atom-free zone in the Balkans, 
and they vigorously sided with the Chinese against 
Khrushchev at the Bucharest and Moscow conferences 
of 1960. Here, too, Khrushchev reacted at once. By 
August 1960, two months after the Bucharest clash, 
pro-Soviet elements in the Albanian Central Committee 
apparently tried to rally opposition to Hoxha in prepara- 
tion for the forthcoming Albanian party congress. They 
were promptly purged, however, and the congress was 
postponed till February 1961, while a number of pro- 
Soviet officials were arrested as ‘‘plotters.” 
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Now it seems clear that by the time of the Moscow 
conference Khrushchev was prepared to accept a pro- 
longed period of “divergent unity’ with the Chinese, 
that he considered the preservation of the alliance and 
of a broad outward unity of world communism worth 
the price of putting up with recurrent disagreements on 
diplomatic tactics and continued competition for influ- 
ence among some peripheral Communist parties. Unless 
he had made that judgment, he would not have accepted 
a compromise renouncing the Soviet claim to a monopoly 
of ideological leadership. But he could make that judg- 
ment only because he was confident that his own policy, 
based on the superior power of the Soviet Union and 
its East European empire, would on the whole continue 
to prevail in such an inter-Communist tug-of-war. And 
this presupposed that the substantial achievement of 
the 1957 settlement—the consolidation of his own 
power in the Soviet Union and of Soviet control in 
Eastern Europe—remained intact. Renunciation of sole 
leadership of the world Communist movement and 
acceptance of Chinese competition within it were possi- 
ble for the sake of unity; renunciation of sole control 
over his own empire was out of the question. 

Hence Khrushchev followed up the Moscow com- 
promise by quiet steps to break the Albanian opposition, 
only to find that the Chinese continued to back Hoxha 
in his defiance. When the Soviets refused to grant 
Albania new aid agreements, the Chinese offered Tirana 
substantial new credits on the eve of the Albanian party 
congress, which endorsed Hoxha’s policies. When the 


“Mr. K.’s Nightmare” 
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Albanian show-trial of pro-Soviet officials, on charges 
of plotting with Yugoslavia, Greece and the United 
States to overthrow the Albanian regime, was answered 
last summer by the withdrawal of Soviet submarines 
and of Soviet and East European technicians from 
Albania, Chinese technicians moved into the breach. 
Because they were consciously embarking on a long-term 
struggle for world Communist leadership, the Chinese 
Communists were not prepared to abandon their first 
small ally in Europe—nor do they seem to have discon- 
tinued their cooperation with Molotov, whose criticism 
of the draft CPSU program in a letter sent from his 
Vienna sinecure to the Central Committee, as summa- 
rized by Pravda editor Satyukov at the 22nd Congress, 
appears to parallel closely the Chinese arguments. Yet, 
for Khrushchev, Chinese willingness to respect his power 
within the USSR and the Soviet empire proper must 
have been the minimum test of the value of the 1960 
compromise. 


Point of No Return? 


The breakdown of the compromise at the 22nd Con- 
gress must, in this author’s view, be understood in that 
light. It is misleading to say that the attacks on Molotov 
and Hoxha in Khrushchev’s opening report were merely 
diplomatically-veiled attacks on the Chinese. Khru- 
shchev was really announcing his determination to liqui- 
date the remnants of Stalinist opposition within the 
Soviet empire and was, by implication, warning the Chi- 
nese that he would do so whether they approved his 
action or not. Chou En-lai, by publicly criticizing the 
attack on Albania and by laying a wreath at Stalin’s 
tomb, issued a counter-warning that China would refuse 
to sanction the expulsion of Albania from the Com- 
munist camp and was ready even to go to the defense 
of Stalin in order to challenge the legitimacy of Khru- 
shchev’s leadership of the Soviet Union. The com- 
promise broke down because Khrushchev had to insist 
that ideological competition within the international 
Communist movement stop at the borders of the Soviet 
Union’s own power sphere, and because the Chinese 
refused to respect these limits. 

There was in these events an element of mutual sur- 
prise. The Chinese seem to have expected that Khru- 
shchey, for the sake of unity, would not dare bring the 
Albanian quarrel into the open; hence Chou’s premature 
departure when Khrushchev did the contrary. The 
Soviets seem to have expected that the Chinese, for the 
sake of unity, would not dare go publicly to the defense 
of the Albanians and even of Stalin; hence the Soviet 
leadership’s need, in the later stages of the Congress, to 


go far beyond Khrushchev’s opening reports in the 
endeavor to destroy the Stalin image. Once faced with 
the prospect of open conflict, neither side retreated. 

The Chinese Communists have since reprinted 
Hoxha’s all-out attacks on the “‘anti-Marxist revisionism”’ 
of “Khrushchev and his group” along with the Soviet 
attacks on Hoxha, and Peking has been insisting at 
every opportunity on Albania’s continued membership 
in the “socialist camp” and the Communist world move- 
ment. More than that, Mao himself has signed the 
messages conveying the CPC’s congratulations to the 
Albanian party under Hoxha’s leadership on its “correct 
policy” and particularly on its intransigent struggle 
against revisionism and for world Communist unity. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets, having lined up the support of 
a safe majority of Communist parties (but not of a 
substantial minority) for political condemnation of the 
Albanians, have broken off diplomatic relations with 
Tirana without awaiting the formal verdict of any inter- 
national Communist conference, have induced most of 
the East European states to take corresponding measures, 
and did not invite the Albanians to the Warsaw meet- 
ing of the intra-bloc Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
in mid-December. And again, the Chinese have coun- 
tered by refusing to send an observer to the CMEA 
meeting, by continuing demonstratively friendly ex- 
changes with Albania after the Soviet break, and by 
causing the North Korean and North Vietnamese Com- 
munists to send clearly friendly and fraternal—if less 
demonstrative—New Year messages to the Albanian 
leaders as well. 

The resulting situation is unprecedented. As no inter- 
national Communist conference has spoken, the Al- 
banians must still be regarded even by the Soviets as 
members of the international Communist movement; 
indeed, an Albanian delegate has taken part in the 
Moscow Congress of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in late 1961, even sitting on the committee 
which drafted its resolutions, in spite of the rupture of 
Soviet-Albanian diplomatic relations! Again, at the 
Stockholm session of the World Peace Council in 
December 1961, an Albanian delegation actively co- 
operated with the Chinese, and that session, along with 
recent articles in the Chinese press, showed that the 
1960 compromise has broken down as completely on 
general policy as on the form of unity, with the issue 
of priority for “peaceful coexistence’ or for ‘‘wars of 
liberation” once again the center of dispute. Thus, the 
world Communist movement, while openly divided 
politically, is not yet formally split in the organizational 
sense. Yet, at the same time, state relations between 
the Soviets and their East European followers on one 
side and Albania on the other are already broken! 


As these lines are being written, both sides are ap- 
parently lining up for another international Communist 
conference. The Chinese are reported to have called for 
one in a circular sent to various Communist parties, and 
an editorial in the Polish party monthly Nowe Drogz 
indicates that the Soviets, too, regard it as the right 
and duty of the international movement to pronounce 
on the points at issue. But before speculating on the 
probable line-up and outcome of such a conference, we 
must note the crucial significance of the fact that Khru- 
shchev has taken open governmental action without 
waiting for an international judgment. The reason can 
only have been that, after both Tirana and Peking defied 
the public attack to which Khrushchev had committed 
the prestige of the CPSU and the Soviet regime, he 
came to view a demonstrative reassertion of Soviet im- 
perial discipline as a matter of the utmost urgency—too 
urgent to await action by an international conference 
which might have to be deferred until Moscow had had 
time to work on the waverers, and the outcome of 
which might depend on Russian preparedness to force 
a majority vote and Chinese willingness to submit to it. 
So, Khrushchev preferred to take unilateral state action 
first and thus confront an eventual international con- 
ference with an accomplished fact. 

This means that Khrushchev, like Stalin, has been 
forced to make a hard choice between Soviet imperial 
interests and the unity of the world Communist move- 
ment—and that he has made the same choice as Stalin 
did. But for Khrushchev the choice was more drastic. 
For while Stalin was able to have Yugoslavia excom- 
municated by the Cominform before he took public state 
action against her, Khrushchev no longer had any such 
ready machinery of excommunication at his disposal. 
He had renounced that machinery in pursuit of his 
belief in the cooperation of equal and independent 
Communist powers and movements, and in the harmony 
of interests or at least the comparative ease of compro- 
mise between the Soviet empire and the forces of inter- 
national revolution. Now, however, he has been forced 
back to the “‘Stalinist’’ use of state power because that 
belief, which was to distinguish his world role from 
Stalin’s, has failed. 


The Broadening Chasm 


For the international Communist movement, the situa- 
tion poses two quite distinct, though obviously con- 
nected, questions. On the one hand, each Communist 
Party, whether ruling or not, has to take a position in 
the policy dispute between the CPSU and the Sino- 
Stalinist coalition. On the other, each party has to 
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make up its mind on the Soviet view that the Albanians, 
but not the Chinese, should be read out of the com- 
munity of ‘Marxist-Leninist parties’ for refusing to 
submit, and has also to consider whether such a decision 
should be forced through by majority vote in the face 
of Chinese opposition and even at the risk of an open 
split. This second decision not only may determine 
whether some loose “conciliar” unity of the type at- 
tempted in the 1960 compromise can still be preserved, 
but will also settle the question whether the Communist 
parties siding with Khrushchev shall in the future enjoy 
more or rather less autonomy than hitherto. A decision 
preserving formal unity despite open political disagree- 
ment would obviously mean increased autonomy for all 
those Communist parties whose leaders might feel dis- 
posed and able to grasp it, while a formal split would 
be likely to lead to a reassertion of the ‘‘leading role 
of the CPSU” over those parties which side with it. 

This interconnection between the policy issue and the 
organizational issue is already having a somewhat para- 
doxical effect on the line-up of some of the European 
parties. Those parties whose leaders have followed the 
policies of “‘de-Stalinization” with the greatest reluctance 
and have always looked back nostalgically to firm Stalin- 
ist discipline under Soviet leadership—like the French 
Communists outside and the Czechs and East Germans 
inside the bloc—are now the most determined in sup- 
porting Khrushchev’s break with the Stalinist Albanians. 
Conversely, the Italian Communists, who have welcomed 
the substance of de-Stalinization most cordially, have 
again come out for a “‘polycentric” type of world move- 
ment which would permit the open airing of inter-party 
political differences, and have taken the view that the 
toleration of such differences for a possibly prolonged 
period is a precondition for preserving unity in the new 
situation. As a consequence, they have promptly been 
admonished by their more conservative and Soviet- 
oriented opponents that such un-Leninist tolerance would 
prevent a clear and firm international condemnation of 
Albanian ‘‘adventurism’”’ and might even legalize Chi- 
nese factional activity in the world movement and in 
individual Communist parties. 


IT IS WITHIN the Soviet European empire that a pre- 
liminary survey reveals the clearest picture of the reac- — 
tions of party leaders to the controversy—and also the 
smallest potential for further change. Feeling that their 
own power, today no less than in 1956-57, ultimately 
depends on Soviet backing, both “‘reformers’’ and “‘con- 
servatives’” among the East European Communist lead- 
ers have on the whole rallied to Khrushchev’s colors 
with equal clarity. A pro-Albanian (or rather, perhaps, 


an anti-Yugoslav) minority within the Bulgarian party, 
apparently looking up to the old Stalinist Chervenkov, 
if not actually led by him, seems to constitute the only 
exception in this area. It is particularly remarkable that 
Gomulka, while fully utilizing the impact of the “second 
de-Stalinization” to justify his autonomous agricultural 
policy, has been the first Communist leader to revive the 
formula—which he so stubbornly resisted in 1957—of 
the “leading role of the Soviet Union’ in bloc foreign 
policy; and that the other principal “reformer,” Kadar, 
while also introducing new “autonomous” measures in 
agriculture, has gone further than anyone else in de- 
nouncing the views of the Chinese as ““Trotskyite’”’ and 
“senile Leftism.” In the eyes of all the Communist 
leaders within Russia’s European empire, the need for 
a common foreign policy clearly outweighs any interest 
they may have in extending their autonomy beyond the 
considerable measure willingly granted by Khrushchev; 
hence, all are willing to side with him on both the 
political and organizational issues. 

The Asian members of the ‘‘Socialist Commonwealth,” 
with the exception of Outer Mongolia where the Soviets 
are clearly still in control, combine hesitation on political 
_ issues with opposition to organizational measures. Both 
the North Korean and North Vietnamese parties have 
avoided criticizing Albania either at the 22nd Congress 
or after, and both sent warm fraternal greetings to the 
Albanian leaders on their liberation anniversary (INo- 
vember 28) and again at New Year’s, expressing hope 
for further Albanian cooperation within the “‘socialist 
camp.” But neither of these parties has adopted the 
Chinese formulations implicitly criticizing Soviet con- 
duct, and the North Koreans have even gone out of 
their way repeatedly to emphasize the role of the CPSU 
as the vanguard of the world Communist movement 
and leader of the socialist camp. Ruling over countries 
which are geographically separated from the USSR (in 
the Korean case by a corner of Chinese territory and 
in the Vietnamese case by the whole of China), but 
having in the past tended to accept guidance from the 
Soviet Union rather than from China, these parties seem 
anxious above all to avoid an open break that might 
make them predominantly dependent on China. So long 
as some “‘conciliar” unity can be preserved, they will 
undoubtedly continue an effort to mediate; should an 
open split materialize, the Vietnamese party at least may 
have to ‘‘go Chinese.” . 


EXCEPT FOR more or less insignificant minority groups 
here and there, the Communist parties of the advanced 
Western countries seem to stand solidly behind Khru- 
shchev’s policies of peaceful coexistence abroad and de- 
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Stalinization at home. The serious discussion among 
them concerns the desirability of tolerating major differ- 
ences in the international movement, with the corollary 
of full autonomy for each party, as has been advocated 
by both the Italian and Belgian party leaders, or of 
forcing a definitive split, with a reassertion of Soviet 
international leadership, as clearly desired by the French. 
The determining factor in this line-up is whether the 
leaders of a particular party continue, as in Stalin’s 
time, to conceive of the party as primarily dependent for 
its domestic progress on the increase of Soviet power 
and prestige and therefore to regard the party’s identifi- 
cation with the Soviet Union as its basic political asset, 
or feel on the contrary that they would have a better 
chance of overcoming their isolation in domestic politics, 
and ultimately advancing to power on the shoulders of 
a broad left-wing coalition, if that identification were 
less complete. 

In practice, among the Western Communist parties 
only the Italian has shown real and serious hope of 
winning power via an independent “national road to 
socialism.’’ This has been the reason for the party’s 
unusually good relations with the Yugoslav Communists 
throughout recent years. Thinking in terms of pioneer- 
ing a new Communist strategy and a new style of party 
life for Western Europe, the Italian CP has kept itself 
politically far more alive than its Western fellow parties, 
but at the price of some degree of democratic “softening 
up”’ in its discussions. In the debates that have followed 
the 22nd Congress, three main tendencies have asserted 
themselves within the Italian Communist leadership. A 
conservative minority, led by Scoccimarro, has warned 
against ambitions for autonomy and heretical new ideas 
and has tended to put allegiance to Soviet leadership in 
the forefront. A strong revisionist group, led by 
Amendola and Alicata, has criticized the 1957 and 1960 
Moscow declarations as retrogressive compromises with 
the ‘“‘dogmatists,”” going back on the insights of the 
20th Congress of 1956; it has explicitly denied that 
revisionism is the main danger at the present time, has 
called for open inner-party debate in preparation for the 
next party congress, and has given a heretical Yugoslav 
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slant to its advocacy of “national roads to socialism’ by 
admitting that in some African countries, for instance, 
socialism might be achieved without a Communist 
Party. In the center, Togliatti has shown his familiar 
maneuvering skill, seeking to contain the revisionist 
pressures and keep within the limits of an orthodox 
defense of the Soviet Union as the ‘‘vanguard” of inter- 
national communism, while at the same time avoiding 
a frontal counterattack on the innovators and trying to 
canalize their drive in order to gain increased tactical 
elbow-room for his “national road’ inside Italy. The 
blueprint for this road, including the conquest of power 
by parliamentary means and continued toleration of 
non-Communist satellite parties after victory, has in fact 
long been approved by Moscow. Yet it must be obvious 
to Togliatti as well as to the “revisionists’’ that this 
policy would lose much of its credibility in Italy if, 
following an open international Communist split, the 
party’s allegiance to Moscow were to be visibly demon- 
strated once again. And the possibility cannot be ex- 
cluded that, in such a situation, serious pressure might 
develop for keeping the Italian party outside any new 
Soviet-led organization. 


TURNING TO THE non-ruling Communist parties of 
Asia, the revival of the dispute between Moscow and 
Peking is bound to reactivate the factional conflicts that 
are endemic among the Indian and Japanese Commu- 
nists, although the majority of both parties will certainly 
wind up on the Soviet side. In the Indian party’s case, 
the central leadership actually welcomes the opportunity 
for taking a national Indian stand against China on the 
frontier issue without violating its duties to international 
communism; but the same leadership has officially 
clamped down on any discussion of de-Stalinization, 
knowing that this topic has little attraction in Asia and 
that a broad debate of Stalin’s crimes might well weaken 
the party further. On the other hand, the most im- 
portant non-ruling Communist party in Asia, that of 
Indonesia, has been the first in the world to side clearly 
and unambiguously with the Chinese. Its leader, Aidit, 
not only sent New Year’s greetings to the Albanian 
party along with the other ruling parties of the “socialist 
camp,” but has demonstratively congratulated the Chinese 
on their struggle to maintain the unity of the Com- 
munist movement, and has publicly criticized the Soviet 
use of public denunciation and state pressure before 
exhausting the methods of fraternal discussion. Neither 
the North Korean nor the North Vietnamese party, nor, 
to the present writer's knowledge, any other Communist 
party outside China, has gone so far in declaring its 
stand. 
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The bulk of the remaining Communist parties in 
Asia, the Arab world and Latin America, including 
quite a few whose spokesmen abstained from mention- 
ing the Albanian issue at the 22nd Congress, seem since 
to have sided with the Soviets. The votes of these 
parties, most of which are weak and dependent on out- 
side support, may well ensure the formal excommunica- 
tion of Albania at an international conference. But it 
is already clear that whether China formally submits or 
walks out in such a case, that will not be the end of 
the matter—for the real long-term contest between 
Soviet and Chinese influence on the Communist move- 
ments of the underdeveloped regions has barely begun. 
In the long run, the line-up of these movements will be 
decided by two issues on which their own future must 
depend: the degree of risk the Communist powers 
would take in supporting ‘‘colonial wars of liberation,” 
and their own choice between a “peaceful road to 
socialism’ (whether by parliamentary means or by 
gradual penetration of a pro-Soviet nationalist dictator- 
ship) and Chinese-style partisan warfare. 

The stand taken by the Indonesian CP, after pro- 
longed wavering and despite the fact that the country 
in general views the Chinese as an unpopular alien mi- 
nority and the Soviets as a friendly great power, suggests 
that the party is not satisfied with the fruits of the 
friendly relations between Khrushchev and President 
Sukarno—that it is losing confidence in its chance of 
converting Soviet influence on the regime into a growing 
share of Communist control without sharp conflict. In 
India, the advocates of revolutionary violence within the 
CP, who used to attack Mao for alleged ‘“‘opportunism” 
around 1950, have long constituted themselves as the 
pro-Chinese faction in the present dispute. In Guate- 
mala, the clear stand belatedly taken by the CP on the 
Soviet side seems closely linked to its hopes for the 
electoral success of a leftwing front. Again, some parties 
that have been willing enough to condemn Albania in 
the first place seem to have wavered when, at the Stock- 
holm meeting of the World Peace Council, the Chinese 
and Albanians moved to include the struggle for inde- 
pendence of the colonies on the agenda of the next 
world congress, and the Soviets defeated the move; the 
Cubans, for instance, after duly speaking against Al- 
bania in Moscow, seem to have become “neutral” in 
the dispute since Stockholm. 

Finally, the conflict is likely to have a quite specific 
effect in tropical Africa, where hardly any Communist 
parties exist as yet. Historically, all Communist parties 
outside the Soviet Union, if not directly founded on 
Soviet initiative, have arisen through the ideological and 
organizational transformation of local groups of revolu- 


tionary socialists under the influence of the Soviet model 
and of Soviet emissaries. A number of African states 
today clearly have the raw material for a similar trans- 
formation—parties or trade union groups headed by 
intellectuals with a Marxist education and a mixture 
of nationalist and social-revolutionary ideas. However, 
their ““Bolshevization” may prove far more difficult now 
that a unique, universally recognized model is lacking. 
The leaders of these ‘‘Afro-Marxist’” groups are inter- 
ested in the Communist model above all because of its 
effectiveness in securing unity of doctrine and of will; 
if it becomes instead a source for importing foreign 
ideological and political splits, they may well prefer to 
go ahead in consolidating their own rule with a home- 
made, eclectic ideology, as the Yugoslavs have been 
quietly advising them to do for some time. The recent 
anti-Communist turn of Sékou Touré, the Afro-Marxist 
ruler of Guinea, and the fact that he demanded the 
recall of the Soviet Ambassador but made no complaint 
against the behavior of the Chinese (who are at least 
equally entrenched) may prove symptomatic of the way 
in which African leaders may use the new schism to pre- 
serve their own ideological and practical independence. 


Polycentrism—-Wave of the Future? 


By the time of the 1960 Moscow compromise, it was 
already clear that there was no road back to the cen- 
tralized world party created by Lenin. There is none 
now. Independent Communist powers do exist; and 
experience has proved that independent Communist 
powers cannot be subordinated to the ideological au- 
thority and organizational discipline of a single center. 

The alternative attempted by the 1960 conference 
was to preserve an alliance of autonomous parties held 
together by a common faith. It was implicitly admitted 
that differences about the interpretation of that faith in 
the light of different national interests might arise from 
time to time, but it was hoped that the common basis 
of ideology and interest would be strong enough for 
compromises to be reached again and again in a process 
of steady adjustment. 

This ‘‘conciliar’’ model of world communism his 
broken down because of the inherent difficulties of com- 
promise by pragmatic adjustment among totalitarian 
ideological parties and states. At least one of the two 
major state parties has refused to renounce the right to 
carry “ideological struggle” into the territory of the 
other. Yet without some mutual respect of parochial au- 
thority—or of the principle “cuius regio, eius religio’’— 
ideologically independent state parties can hardly live 
together in a common oecumenic organization, The 


Italian Communist leaders have been quite right in 
arguing that open ‘“‘comradely’’ debate of inter-party 
differences in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
respect is the only way to preserve some measure of 
Communist world unity in the present situation. But 
they have only been able to suggest such an un-Leninist 
solution because they are constantly exposed to the anti- 
ideological influence of an atmosphere of ‘“‘bourgeois 
liberalism.” 


A NEW CULT? 


Some Differences of Opinion 


Together with my colleague-journalists I travelled 
in the United States when Nikita Sergeyevich Khru- 
shchev was there. These travels were a model of 
the Leninist combination of firmness and flexibility 
in the conduct of foreign policy... . 

It may be that some of the diplomatic ladies 
of the Western world found it shocking, but it 
was simply magnificent when once, during one of 
the provocative speeches made by a Western diplo- 
mat {at the United Nations General Assembly 
session} N. S. Khrushchev took off his shoe and 
started banging the desk with it. (Stormy applause. 
Laughter.) It immediately became clear to everyone: 
we are decisively against, we do not wish to listen 
to such speeches! In addition to which Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchev placed his shoe in such a 
manner (in front of our delegation sat the delegation 
of fascist Spain) as to make its tip rest—though 
not completely—against the neck of the fascist 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This particular case 
was a manifestation of diplomatic flexibility. 
(Laughter, stormy applause.) 


—From the speech of A. |. Adzhubei at the 22nd CPSU Congress, 
Izvestia, October 28, 196]. 


. . . The present Soviet leaders . . . are frantically 
conducting the Khrushchev personality cult. The 
whole world can judge this, if only by the lavish 
propaganda set in operation about him. We have 
even reached a point where some stupidities com- 
mitted by Khrushchev which bring discredit to the 
Soviet Union—such as when he took off his shoes 
in the UN General Assembly—are slavishly ele- 
vated to theory and presented as “magnificent ex- 
amples of the Marxist attitude.” As amazing as 
this may seem, A. Adzhubei, in his speech during 
the 22nd CPSU Congress which was published in 
the Soviet press, called this gesture something 
“simply magnificent!’ Has this also been done 
within the framework of the struggle against the 
personality cult? 


—From “Deeper and Deeper in the Mire of Anti-Marxism," Zeri | 
Popullit (Tirana), January 9, 1962. 
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The remaining alternative is schism, 7.e., permanent 
factional struggle with each Communist party forced to 
take sides, whether formal mutual excommunication 
takes place or not. The Chinese Communists would 
probably like to preserve mutual recognition of some 
ultimate community of faith as a formal basis on which 
all-inclusive meetings could take place from time to 
time—just as common congresses of the Russian Social 
Democrats took place long after Bolsheviks and Menshe- 
viks had established separate factional organizations. 
Like their predecessors, these meetings would be forums 
for recurrent wrangles about the recognition of man- 
dates (for, say, the Albanians or Yugoslavs) and re- 
current contests for the votes of factionally uncommitted 
parties (such as Cuba). Such an arrangement would 
enable Mao to keep the Soviets ideologically bound to 
the alliance while he continued the struggle for leader- 
ship. Whether the Soviets will be willing to maintain 
such a fiction of unity without a minimum of submission 
to “majority rule’’—a relation that would be as remote 
from democracy as from centralism—tremains to be seen. 


THE EFFECTS OF the schism on the chances of indi- 
vidual Communist parties are likely to differ widely. 
A few strongly entrenched and confident leaders may 
use the opportunity to acquire real political independ- 
ence, shake off the identification with any foreign state 
and actually improve their chances of gaining power, 
while remaining “national Communist’’ totalitarians. 
Other parties, whose leadership has proved divided in 
the past, may be paralyzed or split by the new factional 
struggle and find their attraction altogether destroyed. 
Probably the majority will at first side with Russia from 
automatic habit, but will face a gradual decline in their 
following as it becomes more and more evident that 
their position represents merely submission to a foreign 
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power and no longer solidarity with a worldwide 
movement. 

But the most profound repercussions may well be 
those on the Soviet Communist Party itself. For the 
second time within five years, it will have to revise its 
image of its own international role. In 1956, Khru- 
shchev ordered the party to abandon the Stalinist concept 
that the progress of world revolution was wholly de- 
pendent on Soviet strength. Now it will have to unlearn — 
the Khrushchevian belief that the progress of world 
revolution would invariably increase that strength. Khru- 
shchev was right in facing the fact that independent 
revolutions may occur outside Soviet control; Stalin was 
right in thinking that such revolutions may not neces- 
sarily be to the advantage of the Soviet Union. But if 
the progress of revolution and the expansion of Soviet — 
power are distinct and sometimes mutually contradictory — 
processes, it follows that the Soviet Union has as little 
chance to win world hegemony as any other power. This — 
is not going to be the Soviet Century after all. 

No doubt, it will take time for these ideological impli- 
cations of the schism to be generally realized by the 
Soviet Communists. But as the ultimate irrelevance of 
world revolution to the greatness of the USSR comes to — 
be understood, the disillusionment of the believers 
among them is bound to be profound. It is hardly likely 
that either the aggressive élan of Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy or the zest of his campaign for a ‘‘Leninist” 
ideological revival at home can recover from this blow. 
Yet the self-confidence of the more pragmatic element 
among Russia’s administrators, technicians and scientists 
will not be impaired by the discomfiture of the ideo- 
logues. The Congress of the “second de-Stalinization” 
has also sown the seeds, then, of a future ‘‘de-Khru- 
shchevization’’: in the next crisis of succession, reasser- 
tion of the primacy of an ideological party may no longer 
be the safest road to victory. 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN with some quickening of per- 
sonal interest that General Monk, at the time still the 
most powerful man in England, viewed the preparations 


for the trial and mutilation of the corpse of Oliver 


Cromwell, the ruler with whom his whole career had 
been associated. That operation was carried out, of 
course, as part of a return to legality. 

Other historical parallels, from a variety of barbarous 
pasts, have occurred to many commentators in connection 
with the recent downgrading of Stalin. None of these 


pasts, however, seems to compare in fierceness with the 


Stalin era of Soviet history. What distinguishes the latter 


-and makes it so difficult to place in historical perspective 


is the phenomenon of a narrow-minded, suspicious man 
with one or two idées fixes running a vast modern state. 


“We are all quite used to the idea of a Roman Empire or 
an Abassid Caliphate being ruled by a man of this type. 


But the notion of such a dynasty arising in a country with 
“industry and science is difficult to grasp. Further, Marx- 
ism is, in some respects at least, a “modern” ideology 


and theory of society. How can it have produced a sys- 
tem of rule, and a cadre of rulers, closer in many re- 
spects to the Sudanese Mahdia in the last century than 
to the respectable Marxist burgomasters of Vienna or 


' Stockholm ? 


But there is no bucking the realities. This extraordi- 
nary evolution did take place. Stalin’s court, with its 
poisoners and its buffoons, was far closer to a compro- 
mise between the coarse encampments of Attila’s horde 
and the subtle couloirs of Byzantium than to anything 
in the present-day West. Stalin himself seems to have 
realized this, with his special attachment to and admira- 
tion of Ivan the Terrible. It is easy to imagine that 


Mr. Conquest, a British poet and student of Communist 
affairs, has within the past year published Power and 
Policy in the USSR (reviewed on p. 46 of this issue), 
and Courage of Genius (Collins and Harvill Press, 
London) —an account of Pasternak’s ordeal. 


The Three Funerals of Joseph Stalin 


By Robert Conquest 


such scenes as the one in which Stalin and his entourage 
fell into fits of laughter at Anna Pauker’s husband imi- 
tating Zinoviev being shot had their tone almost con- 
sciously set by recollections of Ivan roistering with his 
O prichniki. 

Milovan Djilas has complained that a fault of Marx- 
ism is its lack of a theory of political liberty, This is not 
quite fair: Marx, with all the ambivalence that charac- 
terizes his attitude towards democracy, took it for granted 
that the proletarian state would have at least the liberties 
of expression prevailing in the then “bourgeois” re- 
publics. In particular, he condemned any restriction of 
freedom of the press—a condemnation which it seems 
rather odd to encounter in the Russian edition of his 
Works. The fact is that the Stalinists (and indeed 
Lenin) simply took advantage of Marx’s failure to 
elaborate his views into definite instructions to his disci- 
ples. It would not be regarded as a sound defense for 
a maniac driver on English roads to plead that there were 
no signs saying “Keep to the Left.” Certain things are 
understood, except by complete aliens. 

The alien intruders, in the case of Marxism, have been 
the power-maniacs. Marx failed to consider that it might 
be possible, even for Marxists, to be motivated not just 
by a desire to save people, but rather by an urge for 
power. It does not seem to have occurred to him that 
in a dictatorship those rising to the top might be people 
who like to be dictators. 


BY DECISION OF the 22nd CPSU Congress, Stalin’s 
body now lies in a lesser grave flanking that of Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, the founder of the Cheka. Yet, when one 
thinks of the still surviving heritage left by Dzerzhinsky, 
one may get the feeling that Stalin, too, in spite of his 
progressive demotion, still retains a position of consider- 
able influence. And one would not be wrong. Even in 
his new and powerful attack on the late dictator at the 
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recent Party Congress, Khrushchev again acknowledged: 
“Of course, Stalin has done a great service to the party 
and to the Communist movement, and we give him 
his due.” 

This, indeed, has been the ambivalent attitude ex- 
pressed by Khrushchev ever since any public criticism of 
Stalin has been possible at all. While Stalin was alive, 
the present First Secretary was among the heartiest adu- 
lators of ‘‘our dear father, wise teacher, and genius 
leading the party, the Soviet people, and the working 
people of the whole world—Comrade Stalin!" + It was 
only when, in the struggle for power, the darker secrets 
of the Soviet past began to be dragged out that Khru- 
shchev launched his most violent attack on Stalin, in his 
“secret speech’’ at the 20th Party Congress in February 
1956. The remarks he made then will be remembered 
for their bitterness and for their exposure of some of 
the crimes of the past. Yet, even then, Khrushchev saw 
fit to acknowledge that ‘‘in the past, Stalin undoubtedly 
performed great services to the party, to the working 
class, and to the international workers’ movement’’—in- 
deed, that Stalin’s excesses were not “the deeds of a 
giddy despot’ but acts which he had considered neces- 
sary “in the interests of the party.” 

As we shall see, every time there has been any sign 
of genuine anti-Stalinism gaining influence, Khrushchev 
has gone out of his way to emphasize Stalin’s ‘‘positive”’ 
role. But all this has been largely a variation of empha- 
sis, whereas the essentials of the official estimate of 
Stalin have varied comparatively little over the last five 
or six years. It is probably true that any government 
which seeks to rule the Russia of the future with reason- 
able success must (unless, indeed, it reverts to 100-per- 
cent Stalinism) repudiate the Stalinist past. Yet, as this 
atticle will try to bring out, the twin and opposite pulls 
of the political advantages seen, on the one hand, in 
maintaining continuity and, on the other, in repudiating 
responsibility must—as long as the apparatocracy lasts— 
result in some sort of compromise like the present one. 

No regime in Russia can really get the weight of the 
Stalinist past off its back until it truly repudiates al] the 
repressions of the late dictator and rehabilitates al] his 
victims. It is not just, or even mainly, a question of the 
non-oppositionists, the military men, and the writers. It 
is true that ‘‘the period of mass repression’’ has been con- 
demned, and that implicitly at least this rehabilitates 
millions who were victimized after 1936 on pseudo- 
political charges. Yet, when Kaganovich is accused of 
shooting hundreds of railwaymen, he is accused of 
nothing more nor less than a type of behavior that was 


1 From an article by Khrushchev honoring Stalin’s 70th birthday, 
published in Pravda, December 21, 1949. 
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repeated in every industry, office, university, and army 
unit, and under the direction of every single one of the 
present leaders. 


IT IS TRUE that the responsibility of those who had 
minor positions in the 1930’s is proportionately less than 
that, let us say, of Molotov. But where we happen to 
know anything of the past of these minor characters, it — 
is clear that their activity was just as terroristic. Of 
Korotchenko, for example (until 1961 a candidate 
member of the Party Presidium and still Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet and a 
member of the Central Committee), we happen to know 
a good deal thanks to the acquisition of the Smolensk 
Archives, which reveal a truly horrifying story of his 
misdeeds as party secretary for Smolensk in the early part 
of the Stalin epoch.? 

And if the great majority of those who formed the 
Central Committee of the mid-1930’s were (as Khru- 
shchev said in 1956) illegally shot to death, what of the 
legitimacy of the present regime? Those survivors of 
the Great Purge who have been rehabilitated in the last 
few years may well claim that they alone stood for any- 
thing resembling legal rule in the party. But, of course, 
there has been no move to restore them to their old 
positions. 

After the 20th Party Congress, there were indeed un- 
official reports (from the same sources which gave the 
first intimations of Khrushchev’s “secret speech’) that 
an attempt had been made in certain party circles to 
challenge the current leadership’s right to the succession. 
These voices, it is understood, called for a new party 
congress to elect a Central Committee untainted by the 
past. That some such spontaneous movement sprang up 
seems confirmed by a long article which appeared in 
Pravda of April 5, 1956, severely condemning a number 
of party branches and individual Communists for ‘“‘dema- 
gogic statements” and “‘slanderous fabrications and anti- 
party assertions.”” “Under the guise of condemning the 
cult of the individual,’’ said the article, “some rotten 
elements try to cast doubt on the correctness of the 
party’s policy.’” At one branch which was cited as an 
example, Pravda charged that four named members had 
“used inner-party democracy to make slanderous speeches 
directed against the party policy and its Leninist founda- 
tions,” and still had not been rebuked by the branch as 
a whole. 

Moreover, the present leaders labor under the ne- 
cessity, like a millstone around their necks, of having to 


2See Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under Soviet Rule, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1958. 


approve the general line which Stalin followed against 
the opposition—the crash programs of industrialization 
and, above all, collectivization. The actual process of 
collectivization produced the worst excesses, on the larg- 
-est conceivable scale, against the peasantry; yet, nothing 
has been, or probably can be, said against it. Moreover, 
‘the collective-farm system, as established, has been an 
‘enormous handicap to Soviet agriculture. Pasternak, in 
Doctor Zhivago, was able to write that it was a failure 
-as well as a mistake, and he added that it was the refusal 
to allow this to be said that produced the terror. But 
‘such an analysis is unthinkable for the present leadership. 
Collectivization remains a dogma that no one dares 
dispute. In general, praise of all Stalin’s major policies 
has to be coupled with denunciation of the terror. And 
the terror must be regarded as peripheral, as an excess 
totally unrelated to the economic and social aspects of the 
Stalin regime. As Togliatti pointed out in 1956, this 
leads to the attribution of all excesses to the personal 
faults of a single man—a notion which could not con- 
ceivably be more un-Marxist. It is, in fact, a cult of 
personality in reverse. 


STALIN’S SUCCESSORS were not slow to see the ad- 
vantages, as well as the disadvantages, of dissociating 
themselves from their late master. On the one hand, 
deprived of the immense prestige of the late dictator and 
themselves beset by factions and unable to exert Stalin’s 
single-minded, unitary tyranny, they saw the attraction, 
and even the necessity of a more “liberal” sort of rule— 
not, indeed, in the sense of admitting the populace to 
the political arena monopolized by the apparat, but 
simply of moderating the methods of rule employed by 
that apparat. But even this meant some sort of recon- 
ciliation between the populace and the regime—and the 
principle of alienation between the two was precisely the 
essence of Stalin’s rule and of Stalinism. Thus, as long 
as the new regime accepted responsibility for the old, 
it was bound to bear the burden of the memory of 
twenty years of ‘mass repression.” On the other hand, 
the disadvantages of a complete repudiation of Stalin 
were equally obvious. On the face of it, the new leaders’ 
only title to rule was as Stalin’s heirs. And, of course, 
they all bore a degree of responsibility for everything 
done in his time. 

Their first action was to repudiate the ‘Doctors’ Plot’ 
—probably a gesture intended as much to mollify the 
party cadres threatened by the abortive purge as to calm 
the population. Then, during Beria’s ‘Hundred Days,” 
a definite campaign of silence (rather than of condemna- 
tion) was launched against Stalin’s name. The most 
striking instances of this were Bulganin’s May Day 


speech and the Order of the Day commemorating the 
VE-Day anniversary on May 9. The latter, in particular, 
would ordinarily have been the occasion for a paean to 
the Organizer of Victory, the first Generalissimus since 
Suvorov. But Stalin’s name was omitted entirely. Beria’s 
fall modified the campaign but did not bring it to a 
close. Pravda, on July 13, 1953, came out powerfully 
in favor of collective leadership and against decisions 
taken by ‘individuals.’ Aristov later said at the 20th 
Congress that the July 1953 Plenum revealed blatant 
violations of the collective principle, “engendered by 
the cult of the individual.’ This certainly seems to imply 
that Malenkov at that time seized the weapon of anti- 
Stalinism which had fallen from Beria’s (already possibly 
lifeless) hands. 

Shortly thereafter, on the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versaty of the party, Voprosy filosofii (No. 4, 1953, 
which went to press in August) carried an article which 
played down Stalin’s role to something like the position 
that was to enjoy official sanction between 1958 and 
1961. The ‘Stalin Constitution” now became simply the 
‘‘New Constitution,” and victory in the war was attrib- 
uted only to the party. Lenin was referred to frequently, 
and the party and its Central Committee were given 
credit for most achievements. Stalin was mentioned only 
twice, once in a quotation from Malenkov’s speech at 
the 19th Party Congress and once as a leader in the 
struggle against Trotskyism. In keeping with this policy, 
Stalin’s birth anniversary on December 21, 1953, was 
passed over in silence. 


IT MAY WELL have been thought that these tactics 
would serve to dissociate the regime from excessive at- 
tachment to the Stalinist past while casting no overt slur 
on its legitimacy. But the question was a live one 
politically—which, in Soviet circumstances, is to say that 
it was an element in the struggle for power within the 
top leadership. Malenkoy seems to have gained the first 
advantage from the fall of Beria. But once the past was 
open to investigation, there was an obvious temptation 
for all the leaders to dig into it for material usable 
against their rivals. For a time the fiction could be main- 
tained that the evils of the past were due to Beria and 
later to Yezhov, but eventually Stalin’s role would be 
hard to conceal. 

Malenkov took the offensive in mid-54. Ryumin, the 
Deputy Minister of State Security responsible for the 
Doctors’ Plot, was tried and shot to the accompaniment 
of what amounted to assurances that the administrative 
and industrial bureaucracy needed Malenkov’s protection 
against Stalinist methods. But in the winter of 1954-55 
the anti-Malenkov combination of Khrushchev and 
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Molotov prevailed. The “Leningrad Case’ was brought 
into the open at the Abakumov trial in December 1954; 
yet, there was still no move to implicate Stalin. On the 
contrary, in fact, it was precisely at this time that ad- 
herents of the old regime were placated by a treatment 
of Stalin’s birthday notably different from that of 1953. 
Pravda, in a long article, actually found it possible in 
effect to praise the purges: “It was he {Stalin} who 
mercilessly exposed the enemies of the people. Under the 
leadership of its Central Committee and of Stalin, the 
Communist Party destroyed the traitors and defeatists.” 

During 1955, much was written about the necessity of 
“collective” leadership and attacking the “‘cult of per- 
sonality.’” But Stalin still remained personally immune, 
and his birthday was again celebrated with enthusiasm. 
In its article honoring this occasion, Kommunist even 
went to the length of linking Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev—a clear indication that Khrushchev himself was 
not pressing at this stage for any overt attack on his late 
sponsor. The struggle against ‘‘Stalinism’’ was, in fact, 
not so much a struggle against Stalin’s principles as a 
struggle by one section of his followers against another. 
On the eve of the 20th Congress, the struggle centered 
around the question of rehabilitations, which had already 
become unavoidable. . 

In his secret speech to the Congress, Khrushchev 
referred to several cases dating back to the pre-Beria 
period, which he said had been investigated “in 1955.” 
He also disclosed the curious circumstance that the judge 
who had been in charge of investigating the Kosior and 
other cases had been questioned in person by the party 
Presidium “only several days before the present Con- 
gress.” That the Presidium should have deemed it 
necessary to have this direct confrontation presumably 
signifies that its members were not disposed to content 
themselves with the reports submitted by the investiga- 
tive organs under Khrushchev’s control. Kosior had 
been Khrushchev’s predecessor as party First Secretary 
in the Ukraine, and among the important rehabilitation 
cases his certainly was the one in which Khrushchev was 
most closely involved. One may speculate that the re- 
ports submitted to the Presidium left out this aspect, and 
that the Presidium’s personal interrogation of the judge 
was designed to get it into the record. Khrushchev’s 
statements at the recent 22nd Congress now confirm 
(or at least assert) that Molotov and Co. heartily op- 
posed the raising of the past in 1956. Yet, this course 
evidently had its dangers for Khrushchev, too. 


STILL, WITH HIS usual penchant for any initiative 
likely to loosen up the political situation, Khrushchev 
seems to have been more or less determined in February 
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1956 to force the issue and make what use of it he 
could (though it was actually Mikoyan who brought 


matters into the open). Khrushchev now tells us that 


he obtained the Presidium’s permission to make his 
secret speech only by threatening that, if permission were 


denied, he would go ahead and make the speech anyway — 
as an ordinary Congress delegate. Of course, this may 


not be true; or it may have amounted to no more than 
a vague threat. In any case, the speech came too late to 
affect the breakthrough in the struggle for power which 
this new initiative was evidently designed to secure. 
For the intrigue and haggling over the composition of 
the new Presidium had without doubt already been 
concluded, and the result was stalemate. 

During 1956 the secret speech was circulated to the 
party branches, producing signs of revolt in a number 
of them where anti-Stalinism was evidently viewed as 
impugning the past deeds, and hence the present posi- 
tion, of the entire party leadership—a tendency which, 
as noted earlier, had to be promptly denounced in 
Pravda. On June 30 a Central Committee resolution 
“On Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and _ its 
Consequences” put the attack on Stalin formally before 
the general public. By this time a good deal of undisci- 
plined anti-Stalinism had cropped up in some of the 
foreign Communist parties, and the older members of 
the CPSU Presidium were doubtless pointing the moral. 
The text of the June 30 resolution was far milder than 
the secret speech, and more concerned with defending 
Stalin himself and the legitimacy of the “Leninist coré” 
which had served under and succeeded him. Later in the 
year, the consequences of Khrushchev’s new policies in 
Hungary and Poland, and among writers in Russia itself, 
further strengthened the hands of those who wished to 
slow down the attack on Stalin, and over the ensuing 
period there was considerable backpedalling. Khru- 
shchev himself went out of his way to say that “the term 
Stalinist, like Stalin himself, is inseparable from the 
high title of Communist.” $ 

Even when the “anti-party’” group was defeated in 
June 1957, the Khrushchevites, in publicly denouncing 
the group for its crimes, seldom attacked Stalin. In fact, 
Stalin seems to have been spoken of only once. This was 
when Khrushchev charged that Malenkov had “not only 
failed to restrain J. V. Stalin, but very adroitly exploited 
Stalin’s weaknesses and habits in the last years of his 
life,” and in many cases ‘‘egged him on to actions which 
merit severe condemnation.’ * Thus, even here, Stalin 
was pictured to some extent as the victim of evil coun- 
sellors. Similarly, when the Central Committee, in its 


8 Pravda, January 17, 1957. 
* Pravda, August 28, 1957. 
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decree on music of May 28, 1958, condemned Stalin’s 
subjective attitude towards individual works of art, it 
softened the condemnation by asserting that his attitude 

as ‘known to have been very negatively influenced by 
Molotov, Malenkov and Beria’’—a complete falsehood, 
of course, as Zhdanov was the true instigator. 


ON THE WHOLE, it is surprising how little was said of 
Stalin’s “negative’’ side during the years between the 
20th and 22nd party congresses. Though there were 
passing references to it, the sort of adjective applied to 
his activities was seldom any stronger than “‘incorrect.” 
‘Apart from rather ambiguous expressions of blame for 
the terror, he was censured for certain political and eco- 
nomic errors of his later years, but never for his basic 
program. The secret speech already criticized him for 
not having been near the countryside for years, for be- 
lieving Soviet propaganda films about agricultural pros- 
perity, and for opposing incentives to the peasants sug- 
gested by Khrushchev; and it also censured his Economic 
Problems of Socialism. In addition, though less overtly, 
Stalin’s policy and theories on Machine Tractor Stations 
were later abandoned, his opinion of a transition to 
_Fovaro-Obmen contradicted, and ley-farming, on which 
he had put the greatest emphasis, denounced. 

The setpiece statement of the whole official attitude 
over the period up to the 22nd Congress is the article on 
Stalin in the latest edition of the L2rge Soviet Encyclo- 
_pedia (Volume 40). (This volume came out in 1958 
-after a delay of over 18 months, during which all the 
following alphabetical volumes had already appeared.) 
The article, only 6 pages long as against 44 in the 
previous edition, may be taken as representing the con- 
sidered opinions of the regime. Stalin’s role in the 
revolution is toned down, though not to the extent of 
» giving any credit to the “opposition.” He is praised for 
“his fight against the Trotsky and Rightest deviations and 
‘for his role in collectivization and industrialization. 
Little is said about his part in the purges, and this much 
more moderate in tone than the accusations of the secret 
“speech. He is said to have employed unnecessary means 
of repression against political opponents on the basis of 
the mistaken thesis he put forward in 1937 that the class 
struggle becomes more and more intense during the 
achievement of socialism; but most of the responsibility 
for the liquidation of honest Stalinists is placed on “the 
accursed enemies of the people, Yagoda, Yezhov, and 
Beria, who had wormed their way into J. V. Stalin’s 
confidence.” He is credited with a ‘‘serious contribution 
to the defense of the country” in the war, although his 
faith in the Nazi-Soviet Pact and failure to prepare for 
the German attack are censured, together with his over- 


ruling of Central Committee members on the spot in 
connection with operations (doubtless a reference to the 
Kharkov battle in 1942). Little is said of the postwar 
years, though some of his economic theories of this 
period are called fallacious and the break with Yugo- 
slavia is condemned. 

Most interesting is the article’s analysis of the ‘‘person- 
ality cult,” which it attributes both to negative features 
in Stalin’s character and to the specific difficult conditions 
of the 1930’s. The continuity of party democracy is 
preserved by the device of asserting that it ceased to 
function only at the top while the lower party branches 
remained democratic. The evil effects of the cult are 
deplored, but they are held irrelevant to the development 
of the Soviet state. Stalin’s name is called “inseparable 
from Marxism-Leninism,” and the article declares that 
“it would be a most flagrant distortion of historical truth 
to spread the mistakes made by Stalin in the last years 
of his life to all his party and state activities extending 
over many years. . . .” It states further that “attacks by 
revisionists against so-called ‘Stalinism’ are also essen- 
tially a form of struggle against the fundamental posi- 
tions of Marxism-Leninism.” 


SUCH WAS THE official line right up to the 22nd 
Congress. The new assault that was unleashed against 
Stalin at the Congress was not preceded by any softening- 
up, but came right out of the blue. It seems to have 
represented a last-minute initiative by Khrushchev— 
somewhat like his initiative in February 1956—designed 
to gain an advantage in his current political maneuvers, 
perhaps involving Kozlov, Kosygin, and others. The 
main burden of the renewed attack on the Stalinist past 
was not directed at Stalin himself; on the contrary, its 
whole animus was clearly against Molotov, Voroshilov, 
Kaganovich, and Malenkov. The official rating of Stalin 
remained essentially unchanged from what it had been 
over the preceding five years, but on the other hand the 
charges levelled against the anti-party group were both 
more vicious and more detailed than before—even 
though there is no reason to suppose that these men 
represent any real political threat to Khrushchev. A 
reading of the speeches at the congress shows that the 
more detailed attacks on the group were made by 
Khrushchev’s closest adherents, while those major fig- 
ures in the Presidium who do not owe their careers to 
him confined themselves in the main to general denun- 
ciations. Thus, there seems to be little doubt that two 
main elements in the Presidium are engaged in a strug- 
gle, one of them pressing the attack on the past as a 
tactic in securing the elimination of the other, which 
wishes to go more slowly. (There was at least a hint of 
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a personal attack on Kozlov in Shvernik’s report for the 
party control committee, which unexpectedly extended 
the “bad” period of the Leningrad purge from 1949 to 
1952, when Kozlov was secretary in charge of cadres 
there.) The indications are, however, that Khrushchev’s 
new initiative was not wholly successful. In his final 
congress speech, he had largely to withdraw the accusa- 
tions he had originally made against Voroshilov, and 
the newly-elected Presidum reflects no increase in the 
representation of his own personal following nor any 
weakening of the position of other elements. 

Khrushchev, indeed, still faces a dilemma. It is easy 
enough to pay lip service to “socialist legality” and to 
carry out such de-Stalinization as can be accomplished 
by a stroke of the pen, like changing the names of cities. 
But, just as the busts of Stalin which Soviet climbers 
ceremonially placed on all the highest peaks in the 
USSR over past decades will take considerable time and 
effort to remove, so will it be an even longer and 
harder task to erase the political heritage of his regime. 
For what is to succeed it? 


KHRUSHCHEV’S REVIVAL of the anti-Stalinist line 
has evoked some very apt comments from Communist 
ranks outside the USSR—comments which may perhaps 
be taken as representing ideas that already exist even 
within the CPSU although they cannot yet be made 
articulate. At the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Italian Communist Party in November 1961, one 
of the delegates, Senator Secchia, said that the Russians 
had “not come to executions without a long process 
which started neither in 1937 nor in 1934, but much 
earlier, a process in which minorities were first deprived 
of the right of expressing their views, then were isolated 
and kept under suspicion, and eventually were expelled 
and imprisoned. This is why we should not be satis- 
fied by the mere fact that today there are no more 
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opponents of the regime in prisons. This in itself is 
not sufficient.” 

Another comment came from Senator Terracini, a 
member of the Party Directorate, who said that responsi- 
bility for the crimes of the Stalin era had now been 
extended from Stalin to the whole leading group of his 
epoch, and that this might eventually engulf Khrushchev 
himself, since ‘in fact it should be said that Comrade 
Khrushchev belonged to the leading group around 
Stalin which shares responsibility.’’ Terracini, however, 
went on to praise Khrushchev as deserving trust for 
having seen the necessity of airing the matter and facing 
the risks. Another speaker, Garavini, pointed out the 
contradiction presented by the existence in the USSR of 
a “highly articulate and rich economic balance’’ with 
“no corresponding political balance, that is, a similarly 
developed balance of Socialist democracy.” 

The signs of any beginning of inner-party democracy 
in the Soviet Union are as yet negligible. At the 22nd 
Congress, however, Kozlov mentioned that in the dis- 
cussions of the draft party statutes (presumably the pre- 
congress discussions held in party branches around the 
country), the question had been raised whether the 
hitherto existing prohibition against factionalism and the 
formation of cliques needed to be retained in the statutes 
any longer. Kozlov answered that it did. Yet, the 
demand for greater democracy in the party evidently 
exists, and as long as the leadership is split into warring 
groups (as it chronically must be), there is always the 
possibility that one of them may break the rules and 
seek the support of this democratic trend—just as Kadar 
and the anti-Rakosi faction in the Hungarian party 
apparat entered into an uneasy alliance with Nagy and 
the democratizers in 1956. The Kadar wing miscalcu- 
lated the strength of the new forces and in the end could 
dispose of them only by calling in Soviet armor. 

But from where are the tanks to come that would 
enforce order in Moscow in similar circumstances? 


Khrushchev and the Purges 


KHRUSHCHEV’S CLIMB to power was an almost un- 
interrupted process from his arrival in Moscow in 1929. 
It was not easy for a postrevolutionary newcomer with 
no ideological and a poor educational background to 
gain a high position among old Bolsheviks whose revolu- 
tionary zeal was born in times of persecution and anger 
and strengthened by a doctrine whose standard bearers 
they were believed to be. Under ‘normal’ political 
conditions Khrushchev would have been unable to make 
such a swift jump toward the higher Communist hier- 
archy. But the conditions were abnormal in the sense 
that intellectuality was not in high demand; the totali- 
tarian dictatorship whose birth coincided with Khru- 
shchev’s arrival in the capital needed simple-minded peo- 
ple with overemphasized ambition, strong nerves, with- 
out scruples, ready to follow blindly the party line drawn 
by Stalin and his closest collaborators and thus to help 
build the foundation for the rule of a single person. 
The Great Purge of the 1930’s was the touchstone by 
which the fitness of the newcomers for the incoming era 
had been tested. Khrushchev passed that test with dis- 
tinction. When the year 1937 reached its end, the de- 
cision to admit Khrushchev to the highest party body, 
the Politburo, was about to be made. But this was also 
the time when the bloody Purge reached its climax. 
Nikolai Yezhov, the diminutive, long-eared maniac 
with the shrieking voice, still enjoyed unlimited authority 
to extort confessions from innocent people. The places 
of detention were filled with men and women whose 
bodies ached from tortures and whose minds approached 
the brink of insanity. Fear and anguish stifled friendship 
and sympathy. The persistent, threatening appeals for 
vigilance, in which Khrushchev excelled, had brought 
results. To avoid accusations of ‘‘faint-heartedness’”’ and 
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“rotten liberalism,” frightened men and women pro- 
duced false reports charging others with spying, wreck- 
ing, and counterrevolutionary acts. In one district in 
Kiev one man wrote 69,1 another over 100 false te- 
ports; 2 in Odessa a man fabricated 230 reports,’ and 
in Poltava province one Communist accused the entire 
membership of the party organization to which he be- 
longed of being “enemies of the people.’ * 

Yezhov was the hero of the day. On December 20, 
1937, on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
Cheka, the Bolshoi Theatre was crowded with Stalin’s 
supporters, and Anastas Mikoyan, one of the present 
rulers, paid tribute to Comrade Yezhov as a “talented, 
faithful pupil of Stalin, [a man who} is beloved by the 
Soviet people, [and who} has achieved the greatest 
victory in the history of the party, a victory we will never 
forget.” Khrushchev, Kaganovich, Voroshilov, and 
Molotov presided over this meeting and applauded 
warmly when Mikoyan cried out: “Learn the Stalinist 
style of work from Comrade Yezhov, as he learned it 
from Comrade Stalin.”’5 The same day, Pravda edi- 
torially greeted Yezhov with a “Long live the faithful 
son of the people, the Stalinist People’s Commissar, 
Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov!” It was around this time 
that Stalin chose Khrushchev to become his vicar in the 
Ukraine. 

Attacking Beria, Khrushchev said in his February, 
1956 speech: “It has now been established that the 
villain had climbed up the government ladder over an 
untold number of corpses.”’ ® 

This was certainly so. Beria’s Chekist record in Trans- 
caucasia probably surpassed many other records of the 
kind as far as brutality was concerned. This was the 


1 Bilshovik Ukrainy (Kiev), No. 1, 1938, p. 53. 

2 Visti VIsVK (Kiev), May 23, 1938. 

3 Tbid., June 17, 1938. 

4 Ibid., February 14, 1938. 

5 Pravda, December 21, 1937. 

8 See The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1956, p. 65. 
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main reason for his advancement. But reading Khru- 
shchev’s statement one cannot help remembering that 
Khrushchev’s appointment to the Ukraine in January 
1938, which really launched him on his career, was 
closely related to the annihilation of Pavel P. Postyshev 
and Stanislav V. Kosior, Politburo members and First 
and Second Secretaries of the Ukrainian Communist 


Party. In view of this relation, a brief look at the cir- . 


cumstances under which they were purged is required. 


POSTYSHEV’S DARING BEHAVIOR at the February- 
March plenary session of the Central Committee in 1937 
is all the more remarkable because he was aware of the 
fact that he was approaching his end;* at the 13th 
Ukrainian Party Congress (May-June, 1937) one of 
Postyshev’s former “friends,” a member of the Kiev 
Province Party Committee, M. S. Vasilenko, had revealed 
Postyshev’s resentment at the criticism which the All- 
Union Party Central Committee in Moscow had leveled 
against “mistakes” of the Kiev party organization on 
January 13, 1937.8 This was why Kaganovich was im- 
mediately dispatched to Kiev to straighten out the 
situation. A plenary session of the Kiev Province Party 
Committee was urgently convoked for January 17 with 
the participation of Kaganovich in his capacity of Secre- 
tary of the Party Central Committee. At this session, 
Postyshev was relieved from his post of First Secretary 
of the Kiev Committee “because of the impossibility of 
combining” this position with that of the Second Sectre- 
tary of the Ukranian Central Committee.? The actual 
reason for Postyshev’s dismissal was, of course, not the 
duality of offices held by him. From 1930 to 1935, 
Kaganovich himself simultaneously controlled three 
party offices in Moscow, and Khrushchev repeated this 
performance in Kiev in 1938, when he managed to carry 
the burden of first secretaryship in the Central, Kiev 
Province, and Kiev City Party Committees. 


Postyshev was to be reduced, but his popularity among 
the party workers in Kiev and the Ukraine was the rea- 
son for camouflaging the first blow Stalin dealt him 
through Kaganovich. The second indirect attack on 
Postyshev came at the beginning of February when the 
name of Karpov, Postyshev’s protégé, appeared in the 
Ukrainian press with the epithets “enemy of the party, 
loathsome Trotskyite.” 1° For more than two weeks after 


7P. I. Postyshev, an Old Bolshevik, openly questioned Stalin’s 
demand that the purges be intensified; this incident is described 
in Chapter 10 of Mr. Pistrak’s book—Ed. 

8 Visti VIs VK, June 1, 1937. 

9 Ibid., January 18, 1937. 

10 [bid., February 1, 1937. 
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that about sixty prominent Kiev party workers in po- 
litical, educational, economic, and other fields, including 
a large number of people who had worked under Posty- 
shev, were labeled as enemies of the people, Trotskyites, 
and the like. On March 17, twelve days after the plenary 
session in Moscow, Postyshev was officially relieved of 
his post of Second Secretary of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee “in connection with his transfer to 
another job.” 11 The other job was the secretaryship in 
the Kuibyshev Province Party Committee. On Janu- 
ary 20, 1938, Postyshev was expelled from the Politburo, 
to which he had belonged as an alternate member for 
four years, and Khrushchev was nominated to that posi- 
tion instead. Although the official announcement still 
called Postyshev ‘‘comrade,” there can be no doubt that 


=. 


he already was under arrest, since his name entirely — 


disappeared from the Soviet press after November 17, 
1937. 

The same issue of the Kiev Visti which reported 
Postyshev’s dismissal from his post in the Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee (March 18, 1937) and edi- 
torially accused him of “political blindness” devoted 
half a page to Khrushchev’s report on the results of the 
February-March plenary session which he had delivered 
two days earlier in Moscow. His speech was prominently 
displayed on page two, while the report on the same 
subject made by the Ukrainian leaders was not carried. 
Two days later, in an editorial, Visti repeated a motto 
from Khrushchev’s speech. This was certainly not acci- 
dental: It seems that as early as March 1937 Khru- 


shchev was considered a man of influence in Kiev. It had . 


not taken long before Khrushchev, who left Kiev in 
1929 as a low-echelon worker, returned there as a ruler. 

Following Postyshev’s dismissal and arrest, Kosior 
still remained party boss in the Ukraine, but his position 
was considerably weakened. On January 18, 1938, the 
newspapers announced that Kosior had been appointed 
deputy chairman of the Soviet Control Commission. This 
was not a favorable appointment; it was Stalin’s kiss of 
death. Three months later, probably around the end of 
April, Kosior was arrested. The investigating judge, 
Rodos, testified in February, 1956: “I was told that 
Kosior and Chubar [Politburo member, arrested in 
1938} were people’s enemies and for this reason, I, as 
an investigative judge, had to make them confess.” 4 
It was Khrushchev who informed the 20th Party Con- 
gress about Rodos’ shocking testimony, but it was also 
Khrushchev who, in June 1938, addressing the 14th 
Ukrainian Party Congress in Kiev, said: 


11 Jbid., March 18, 1937. 


12 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, p. 
42. 


The enemies of the people who sat in the leadership of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party [Bolshevik] of 
the Ukraine and in the [Kiev] Provincial Party Committee 
knew very well that the stronger the party organization, the 
more dangerous it is to the enemies of the working class and, 
first of all, to the Polish landlords and the German barons. 
And therefore they—the Polish agents, the Pilsudchiks—did 
everything in order to weaken the Bolshevik discipline, to 
corrupt the party organization.1° 


It is evident that in his diatribe against the ‘‘enemies 
of the people who sat in the leadership of the Ukrainian 
‘Central Committee and in the Kiev obkom,” Khru- 
shchev had in mind Kosior and Postyshev. At the same 
time that Khrushchev assailed Kosior, Rodos ‘“‘made him 
confess,”’ and it was not long afterward that Khrushchev 
filled the vacancy of full-fledged member in the Polit- 
buro vacated by Kosior’s removal. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL reasons why such leading old 
Bolsheviks as Postyshev and Kosior had to make way 
for the intellectual low-brow, Khrushchev. One of the 
reasons was their intellectual superiority and more inde- 
pendent thinking—a quality for which there is no place 
in a totalitarian dictatorship. Another reason was, as 
stated above, that in spite of their brutality, Postyshev 
and Kosior, like Kirov and Ordzhonikidze, possessed 
a spark of honesty in their hearts; it seems that they 
showed insufficient readiness to go along in putting the 
label of ‘“‘enemy of the people” on just anybody at the 


18 Bilshovik Ukrainy, No. 6, 1938, p. 10. 


Some Old Ukrainian Folklore 


Today and forever, oh, Stalin, be praised 

| For the light that the plants and the fields do emit! 

You are the heart of the people, the truth and the faith! 
We're thankful to you for the sun you have lit! 


Kiev is free, will remain so for ages, 

Our land, our Mother, salutes it with cheer, 
Khrushchev and Vatutin,* brave and courageous, 
Lead forward the armies who fight without fear. 


We're united and solid, and no one will dare 
To touch our young land—clean as first love, 
As fresh and as young with his silver-gray hair 
Is Stalin’s companion, Nikita Khrushchev. 


* General N. F. Vatutin, Commander of the First Ukrainian 
Front, died in 1944. 


—From the poem, “To the Great Stalin from the Ukrain- 
ian People,”’ published under the signatures of thir- 
teen Ukrainian poets in Pravda, December 14, 1944; as 
translated in Lazar Pistrak’s The Grand Tactician, p. 165. 


whim of a Yezhov or even a Stalin. Finally, the last 
but not least reason for their downfall was their popu- 
larity among the Ukrainian party workers and, in the 
case of Postyshev, among the younger generation (Pio- 
neers and Komsomol). Stalin could not permit Kosior, 
Postyshev, and others to be called “vozhds of the 
Ukrainian people,” which had been the case on several 
occasions. In Stalin’s time, this planet could have only 
one vozhd (leader). That Postyshev’s fall was in part 
caused by the violation of this rule is evident from a 
statement made by one of his former “friends,” N. N. 
Popov, who recanted but was nevertheless liquidated. 
Popov said: “One of the reasons why Comrade Posty- 
shev became so quickly susceptible to intoxication with 
success was the noise which our press made around his 
name.’ 14 


Khrushchev was aware of the danger of self-promo- 
tion, and thus at the first appropriate occasion ‘‘pro- 
moted” Stalin instead to the status of “vozhd of the 
Ukrainian people.” This was done in a resolution 
passed at the 14th Ukrainian Party Congress. Further- 
more, Khrushchev demonstrated his modesty by allow- 
ing himself to be called only “glorious son of the prole- 
tarian Donbas,” “best son of our people.” 15 These 
appellations, however, were used less frequently than 
those describing Khrushchev’s closeness to Stalin: ‘‘faith- 
ful pupil of Stalin,” ‘‘friend and comrade-in-arms of 
J. V. Stalin,” ‘“‘Stalin’s closest pupil and comrade-in- 
arms,”’ ‘‘Stalinist leader of the Ukrainian Bolsheviks,” 
“closest companion-in-arms of the great Stalin, militant 
leader of the Ukrainian Bolsheviks.’’ 1 


“Modesty” was not the only advantage Khrushchev 
had over his predecessors. Another more important ad- 
vantage was his greater ruthlessness and readiness in 
exposing and liquidating the “enemies of the people.” 
Actually the purge in the Ukraine had not been greatly 
hampered by Postyshev and Kosior. As everywhere else, 
Yezhov’s terror machine worked well enough in the 
Ukraine even before Khrushchev’s arrival, but Stalin 
and Yezhov were perfectionists, and the slightest ob- 
struction capable of slowing down the speed or im- 
pairing the smooth functioning of the machine was not 
tolerated by them. They expected Khrushchev to do a 
better job than his predecessors. In a speech before the 
14th Party Congress, Demyan S. Korotchenko, at the 
time Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars, stated that Khrushchev, “the best son of 
our [Ukrainian} people, the excellent Bolshevik, the 


14 Visti VIs VK, June 2, 1937. 

15 Ibid., May 22 and June 21, 1938, respectively. 

16 Tbid., May 23, 1938, June 18, 1938, June 9, 1939, and No- 
vember 24, 1940, respectively. 
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Donets miner,” was sent by Stalin to the Ukraine “to 
deal the final blow at all this Trotskyite, Bukharinite, 
and bourgeois-nationalist gang in the Ukraine.” 27 

The purge of top local party officials was carried out 
by Khrushchev with remarkable speed. S. A. Kudryavt- 
sev, who had become First Secretary of the Kiev Prov- 
ince Party Committee after Postyshev’s dismissal in 
January 1937, and Politburo member of the Ukrainian 
Party in June of the same year, was purged at the end of 
that year and arrested as an “enemy of the people.” 
On April 17, 1938, Khrushchev purged Kudryavtsev’s 
successor and member of the Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee, D. M. Yevtushenko, and took over his position. 
The same procedure was repeated with regard to the 
Kiev City Party Committee, of which Khrushchev also 
became First Secretary. With the helping hand of Mi- 
khail Alekseevich Burmistenko, whom Moscow had dis- 
patched to the Ukraine together with Khrushchev to 
become Second Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee, Khrushchev, appearing in many cases in per- 
son, purged practically all top party and government 
officials in the Ukrainian provinces. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S ASSIGNMENT called not only for 
full cooperation with Yezhov’s henchmen in the Ukraine 
but also for initiative in exposing the “enemies of the 
people.” In May 1938, in a letter of consent to ‘‘run” 
for the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev wrote: “I pledge 
to spare no efforts in seizing and annihilating all agents 
of fascism, the Trotskyites, Bukharinites, and all these 
despicable bourgeois nationalists on our free Ukrainian 
soil.’’ 18 

Only a few months after his arrival it became clear 
that Stalin had not made a mistake when he selected 
Khrushchev for the job. The Ukrainian press and 
prominent Communist speakers soon described the 
situation on the Purge front in the following manner: 


The merciless uprooting of the enemies of the people—the 
Trotskyites, Bukharinites, bourgeois nationalists, and all other 
spying filth—began only after the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party (B) sent the unswerving Bol- 
shevik and Stalinist, Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, to the 
Ukraine to lead the Central Committee of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party (B).19 


This flattering statement in an editorial in Bilshovik 
Ukrainy was seconded by leading Communists such as 
A. S. Shcherbakov, at the time First Secretary of the 
Stalino Province Committee, who said: 


17 Tbid., June 21, 1938. 
18 [bid., May 23, 1938. 
19 Bilshovik Ukrainy, No. 7, 1938, p. 25. 
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I subscribe to the opinion of the comrades that a really 
merciless crushing of the enemies of the people in the 
Ukraine began after the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party (B) had dispatched Comrade Nikita Ser- 
geyevich Khrushchev to lead the Ukrainian Bolsheviks. 

Now the toiling people of the Ukraine can be assured that 
the crushing of the agents of the Polish landowners, the 
German fascists will be carried out to the end, that the 
enemies of the people, every one of them, will be completely 
annihilated.2° 


The most interesting statement of this kind was, how- 
ever, made by the “master of ceremonies’ himself, the 
chief of the NKVD in the Ukraine, A. I. Uspensky. At 
an election meeting in Proskurov he introduced himself 
in the following manner: 


I consider myself a pupil of Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov. 
Comrade Yezhov teaches us to fight the enemies of the 
people, to clean up our country, our Motherland from the 


enemies. I pledge to follow Comrade Yezhov, the militant | 


leader of the NKVD, in every respect. 


(This pledge materialized: Uspensky disappeared at the 


end of 1938 as did his beloved teacher.) He went on: 


And only after the faithful Stalinist, Nikita Serseyevichi 
Khrushchey, arrived in the Ukraine did the smashing of the 


enemies of the people begin in earnest. 


He concluded his speech with a personal note: 


Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev asked me to transmit to. 
you his regards and to ask you to prepare yourselves in a_ 
Bolshevik manner for the collection of a rich Stalinist 


harvest. .. .21 


The exact number of the top party and government 
officials arrested and executed in the Ukraine is not 
known, but since these officials belonged to the Ukrainian 
Party’s Central Committee, a comparison of the com- 
position of this body before and after Khrushchev’s 
arrival in the Ukraine may serve as a yardstick by which 
Khrushchev’s ruthlessness can be measured. The last 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
elected before Khrushchey’s arrival consisted of 117 
members with voting rights and 49 candidates or al- 
ternate members. These 166 men had been elected at 
the 13th Ukrainian Party Congress on June 2, 1937, 
when the Great Purge approached its peak. Postyshev 
and many of his friends and followers were already 
purged, and this was also reflected in the fact that only 
31 percent of the members of the outgoing Central 
Committee elected at the 12th Congress in January 1934 
reappeared on the new list. On June 19, 1938, five 
months after Khrushchev took over, at the 14th Party 


20 Visti VT's VK, June 17, 1938. 
21 Tbid., June 24, 1938. 
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Congress, a new Central Committee was elected, to 
which only three men from the 1937 Committee, or 
less than 3 percent, were re-elected. The 15th Party 
Congress took place in 1940, when the Great Purge 
was over, but, in spite of this fact, 53 percent of the 
members of the preceding Central Committee were not 
re-elected to the new Committee.?? 


In his secret report of February 25, 1956, Khrushchev 
disclosed that ‘‘of the 139 members and candidates of 
the [ All-Union} Party’s Central Committee who were 
- elected at the 17th Congress [in 1934], 98 persons, 7.e., 
70 percent, were arrested and shot.” 2 On the other 
hand, it can be established that 23 members and candi- 
dates, or 16.5 percent of the same Committee were re- 
elected to the Central Committee at the 18th Party Con- 
gress in 1939.24 A comparison of the composition of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee elected in 1934 
at the 12th Congress with that of the one elected in 1938 
at the 14th Congress shows that not a single member of 
the 1934 Committee was re-elected and, as stated above, 
97 percent of the Central Committee members were 
removed in 1937-38. 


The only reason why 70 percent of the [All-Union] Central 
Committee and candidates elected at the 17th Party Congress 
[in 1934] were branded as “enemies of the party and the 
people” was that honest Communists were slandered, accusa- 
tions against them were fabricated, and revolutionary legality 
was gravely undermined. 


Such was Khrushchev’s explanation of the massacre 
of the members of the All-Union Party Central Com- 
mittee which took place in 1937-38. Putting on the 
mask of indignation, Khrushchev further revealed that of 
the 1,966 delegates to the 1934 Congress with either 
voting or advisory rights, 1,108 persons had been ar- 
rested on charges of antirevolutionary crimes—decidedly 
more than a majority. 


“This very fact,” said Khrushchev, “shows how ab- 
surd, wild, and contrary to common sense were the 
charges of counterrevolutionary crimes made, as we now 
see, against a majority of the participants at the 17th 
Party Congress.” The subordinate clause, “as we now 
see,’ was obviously inserted to suggest to his compara- 
tively young audience, who hardly knew the particulars 
about the Great Purge, that at that time he, Khrushchev, 
was not aware of the fact that over 56 percent of the 


22 Ibid., May 18, 1940. 

28 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, 
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24 XVII sezd vsesoyuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (B) (Steno- 
graphic report; Moscow, 1938), pp. 680-681; XVIII sezd 
vsesoyuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (B) (Stenographic re- 
port; Moscow, 1939), p. 688. 


delegates to the 17th Congress (which he also attended 
as a delegate, at which he was presiding officer, and 
which elected him to the Central Committee) were ar- 
rested on trumped-up charges of treason. Khrushchev 
did not spare kind words for these victims: they “were 
active participants in the building of our Socialist state” ; 
many of them “‘suffered and fought for party interests 
during the prerevolutionary years in the conspiracy and 
at the Civil War fronts”; and “they fought their ene- 
mies valiantly and often nervelessly looked into the face 
of death.” And then with underlined naiveté Khru- 
shchev asked: “How then can we believe that such 
people could prove to be ‘two-faced’ and had joined the 
camp of the enemies of socialism . . . ?” 

It was “the abuse of power by Stalin” which was re- 
sponsible for these crimes, Khrushchev asserted. But 
who was responsible for the far wider swing of the 
terror sword in the Ukraine that cut down more than 
70 percent of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee in 
one year? Had Khrushchev not been the highest party 
authority in the Ukraine who decided the fate of these 
members? And was not Khrushchev—the ruler over 40 
million Ukrainian inhabitants for more than a decade— 
also responsible for the liquidation of tens of thousands 
of non-party people who died for no good reason during 
and after the Great Purge? 


KHRUSHCHEV HIMSELF WAS proud of the first 
results of his purging activities in the Ukraine, but he 
would not cease brandishing the sword until he heard 
the last gasp of the last “‘enemy.’” On May 26, 1938, in 
a public speech before a crowd described as ‘100,000 
people,” Khrushchev boasted that “this year was a dis- 
tinctive year as far as crushing of the enemies of the 
people is concerned”; the Polish and German fascists 
have good reason to “bemoan the death of their agents,” 
while “the peoples of the Soviet Union rejoice that they 
have uprooted this foul, abominable, treacherous gang, 
the loathsome Trotskyite-Bukharinite bandits, that they 
have eradicated and exterminated them under the lead- 
ership of our great Stalin, under the leadership of our 
Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov.” At the same time Khru- 
shchev threatened with complete annihilation “all kinds 
of bourgeois nationalists’ who survived.” 

On June 5, 1938, in his first major speech delivered 
at the Fourth Kiev Party Conference, Khrushchev asked 
the party workers not to relax their vigilance: 


We got rid of a considerable number of enemies. But as 
[party] workers of the Ukraine, and particularly of the Kiev 
province, we should not be conceited. We must not relax, for 


25 Visti VIs VK, May 27, 1938. 


ade 


the enemies will never, under any circumstances, cease carry- 
ing out their subversive work against our state. Comrades, 
we have annihilated quite a few enemies, but not all of them. 
That is why we should be vigilant. We should not be lulled 
either by applause, or by approval, or by unanimous votes. 
We should always keep in mind Comrade Stalin’s word that 
as long as the capitalist encirclement exists, spies and diver- 
sionists will be sent to our country. We should carefully 
ponder these words of Comrade Stalin.26 


One might think that in speaking of the “enemies” 
Khrushchev actually referred to agents of foreign in- 
telligence services. But he really referred to others: 


The Yakirs, the Balitskys, the Liubchenkos, the Zatonskys, 
and the other riffraff wanted to let in the German fascists, the 
landowners and bourgeois, and make the Ukrainian workers 
and peasants slaves of fascism, and the Ukraine a colony of 
the Polish-German fascists. 


The absurdity of this statement is evident from the back- 
ground of “Yakirs, Balitskys, Liubchenkos, and Zaton- 
skys.’’ These men had been active in the revolutionary 
movement long before Khrushchev joined it, and ren- 
dered great service to the Bolshevik cause.?? 

These statements by Khrushchev referring to the Great 
Purge show that he was not merely following the gen- 
eral party line. Excerpts from some of Khrushchev’s 
speeches, quoted elsewhere in this book, also dis- 
tinguished him from other leading Communists as a 
more forceful inspirer and promoter of the bloody Purge, 
the need for which he later denied in his secret speech 
of 1956. There was hardly a speech that he delivered 
in the Ukraine which did not contain the same violent 
threats to annihilate the ‘‘people’s enemies’ as did his 
Moscow harangues. The Ukrainian speeches of 1938-40 
differ, however, from the Moscow orations, in firmness 
of tone and selection of targets. As Stalin’s vicar over 
40 million people, Khrushchev spoke with greater au- 
thority and self-confidence. As for the targets, an addi- 
tional enemy was added: the so-called bourgeois na- 
tionalists. The Great Purge reached this category of 
enemies at the end of the summer of 1937. In August, 
Pravda began the campaign, and all Soviet republics, 
one by one, suddenly discovered that they were seats of 
“bourgeois nationalists.” 

It was to be expected that the Ukraine, “the western 
outpost of the Soviet Union,” bordering on Poland and 
Rumania and threatened by Hitlerite Germany, would 
be selected to “expose” a greater number of “spies and 
traitors” than any other non-Russian republic. This ex- 


28 Bilshovik Ukrainy, No. 6, 1938, p. 7. Italics added. 

27 Ibid. Y. E. Yakir, V. A. Balitsky, and P. P. Liubchenko were 
all Old Bolsheviks whose very records made the charges against 
them absolutely grotesque. See p. 151 of Mr. Pistrak’s book— 
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plains why the “bloody touch’’ in Khrushchev’s speeches 
delivered in the Ukraine became more accentuated. A 
resolution of the Moscow party organization, proposed 
by Khrushchev in May 1937, read: 


The Moscow Party Conference assures the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and our vozhd, teacher, and friend, Com- 
rade Stalin, that there has not been and will not be mercy for 
the spies, diversionists, and terrorists who raise their hand 
against the lives of the toilers of the Soviet Union; that we 
will annihilate the spies and the diversionists also in the 
future and will not let the enemies of the USSR live; and 
that for every drop of workers’ blood the enemies of the 
USSR will pay with poods of blood of spies and diversionists. 


This part of the resolution was considered so well 
phrased that Pravda quoted it in an editorial (May 31, 
1937 )s . 


IN THE COMMUNIST dictatorship purges of dis- 
senters have been ‘“‘substantiated,’’ almost without ex- 
ception, by alleged connections of the defendants with 
foreign intelligence services. It was with treason to the 
country that the best pupils of Lenin were charged at 
the great trials of the 1930’s. Much later alleged trea- 
son was also chosen as the most appropriate charge to 
finish off Beria. Treason and espionage were also high 
on the list of particulars in charges against “bourgeois 
nationalists.” 

Hitler’s aspirations included the Ukraine, and there 
can be no doubt that some agents were actually dis- 
patched to that part of the Soviet Union. However, — 
tight passport controls, close supervision of the borders, — 
and travel restrictions made spying in the Soviet Union — 
incomparably more difficult than in free countries. In — 
addition, there were no common borders between the 
Soviet Union and Germany at that time, and small neigh- 
boring Poland, herself threatened by Hitler, certainly 
had no aggressive designs against her mighty neighbor to 
the East. Thus there cannot have been many spies in the 
Soviet Union. Fully aware of the absurdity of the es- 
pionage and treason charges against old party members 
whose elimination was desirable for other purposes, 
Stalin and his associates used the natural aversion of the 
people against spies to cover up the real reasons for the 
Great Purge. 

When Khrushchev became party boss in the Ukraine, 
he charged into the fray as a prosecutor of “traitors” and 
“spies” to an almost incredible extent. What Yezhov 
lacked in eloquence was more than compensated for by 
Khrushchev. No Communist leader, dead or alive, 
showed greater verbal zeal in turning this Purge into 
the greatest blood bath ever conducted by any group of 
men against their own comrades. 


You have heard Comrade Shelepin’s speech. He told 
the Congress many things, but needless to say he told 
by no means all that has now come to light. Thousands 
of completely innocent people perished, and each person 
is a whole story. Many party, government and military 
figures perished.... 

People have spoken here with pain about many inno- 
cent victims among outstanding party and government 
figures. 

Such outstanding military commanders as Tukhachev- 
sky, Yakir, Uborevich, Kork, Yegorov, Eideman and 
others fell victim to the mass repressions. They had 
been worthy people of our army, especially Tukhachev- 
sky, Yakir and Uborevich, who had been brilliant mili- 
tary leaders. Later Blyukher and other outstanding mili- 
tary commanders fell victim to the repressions. 

A rather curious report once cropped up in the foreign 
press to the effect that Hitler, in preparing the attack 
on our country, planted through his intelligence service 
a faked document indicating that Comrades Yakir and 
Tukhachevsky and others were agents of the German 
general staff. This “document,” allegedly secret, fell 
into the hands of President Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
who, apparently guided by good intentions, forwarded it 
to Stalin. Yakir, Tukhachevsky and other comrades 
were arrested and then killed. 

Many splendid commanders and political officials of 
the Red Army were executed. Here among the dele- 
gates there are comrades—I do not wish to name them 
so as not to cause them pain—who spent many years in 
prison. They were being “persuaded”—persuaded by 
quite definite techniques—that they were either German 
or British or some other kind of spy. And several of 
them “confessed.” Even in cases when such people were 
told that the accusation of espionage had been with- 
drawn, they themselves insisted on their previous testi- 
mony, because they believed it was better to stand on 
their false testimony, in order to put an end as quickly 
as possible to the torment and to die as quickly as 
possible. ... 

I knew Comrade Yakir well. I knew Tukhachevsky 
too, but not as well as Yakir. In 1961, during a confer- 
ence in Alma-Ata, his son, who works in Kazakhstan, 
came to see me. He asked me about his father. What 
could I tell him? When we investigated these cases in 
the Presidium of the Central Committee and received a 
report that neither Tukhachevsky nor Yakir nor Ubore- 
vich had been guilty of any crime against the party and 
the state, we asked Molotov, Kaganovich and Voro- 
shilov: 

“Are you for rehabilitating them?” 

“Yes, we are for it,” they answered. 

“But it. was you who executed these people,” we told 


Facts That Have “Come to Light”’ 


them indignantly. “When were you acting according to 
your conscience, then or now?” 

But they did not answer this question. And they will 
not answer it. You have heard the notations they wrote 
on letters received by Stalin. What can they say? 

In his speech to the Congress, Comrade Shelepin has 
told you how these finest representatives of the Com- 
munist Party in the Red Army were killed. He also 
read Comrade Yakir’s letter to Stalin and the recom- 
mendations on this letter. It should be said that at one 
time Yakir was highly esteemed by Stalin. 

It may be added that when Yakir was shot he ex- 
claimed: “Long live the party, long live Stalin!” 

He had so much faith in the party, so much faith in 
Stalin that he never permitted himself the thought that 
a deliberate injustice was being committed. He believed 
that certain enemies had found their way into the 
NKVD agencies. 

When Stalin was told how Yakir had behaved before 
his death, he cursed Yakir. 

Let us recall Sergo Ordzhonikidze. I attended Ord- 
zhonikidze’s funeral. I believed what was said at the 
time, that he had died suddenly, because we knew he 
had a weak heart. Much Iater, after the war, I learned 
quite by accident that he had committed suicide. Sergo’s 
brother had been arrested and shot. Comrade Ord- 
zhonikidze saw that he could no longer work with 
Stalin, although previously he had been one of his 
closest friends. Ordzhonikidze held a high party post. 
Lenin had known and valued him, but circumstances had 
become such that Ordzhonikidze could no longer work 
normally, and in order to avoid clashing with Stalin and 
sharing the responsibility for his abuse of power, he 
decided to take his life. 

The fate of Alyosha Svanidze, the brother of Stalin’s 
first wife, who was less known to the broad circles of 
our party, was also tragic. He had been an old Bolshevik, 
but Beria made it appear, through all kinds of machina- 
tions, that Svanidze had been planted near Stalin by the 
German intelligence service, although he was a very 
close friend of Stalin’s. And Svanidze was shot. Before 
the execution, Svanidze was told that Stalin had said 
that if he asked for forgiveness he would be pardoned. 
When Stalin’s words were repeated to Svanidze, he 
asked: “What am I supposed to ask forgiveness for? I 
have committed no crime.” He was shot. After 
Svanidze’s death, Stalin said: “See how proud he is: he 
died without asking forgiveness.” It never occurred to 
him that Svanidze had been above all an honest man. 

Thus many completely innocent people perished. 

That is what the cult of the individual means. That 
is why we cannot show the slightest tolerance toward 
abuses of power.... 


—From the concluding remarks of N. S. Khrushchev 
at the 22nd Party Congress, Pravda, October 29, 1961. 
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The Party’s New Rules 


THE DECISION to revise the rules of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union dates back to January 10, 1961. 
On that date the Plenum of the Central Committee 
decided to convoke the 22nd Party Congress on Oc- 
tober 17, 1961, and laid down the agenda for the session. 
Among the items scheduled for submission to the con- 
gress were the draft of a new party program, on which 
First Secretary Khrushchev was to report, and proposed 
“Changes in the Rules of the CPSU,” to be presented 
by Frol Kozlov. It may be presumed that the drafts of 
both the party program and the new rules were the work 
of a commission or of two commissions, but the com- 
position of the drafting body or bodies has not been 
announced. The next stage in the proceedings was the 
approval of the draft rules and draft program by the 
Plenum of the Central Committee on June 19, 1961. 
Of course, the adoption of a new program is in many 
ways a much more important event in the history of the 
party than the adoption of new rules. Since the first party 
rules were adopted in 1898, they have gone through 
fairly frequent changes. New rules were adopted at 
the Second Congress of the party in 1903, again in 
1906 at the Fourth Congress when the party was 
nominally reunited by a reconciliation between the Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks, and once again in 1907 when 
the union was cracking at all joints. The rules were 
amended in 1912, and then a whole new set was once 
again adopted at the Sixth Congress in August 1917, on 
the eve of the October Revolution. New rules were 
adopted still again in 1919, 1922, 1925, 1934, 1939, 
and 1952, and the 1952 rules were slightly amended 
in 1956. But the party leadership has never been nar- 
rowly bound by the rules, however frequently revised, 
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and has always shown flexibility in ignoring them when 
necessary, Or in circumventing them by means of instruc- 
tions formally issued in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee but actually drawn up by the Secretariat. 


The New Rules and Party Policy 


The fact that a fresh overhaul of the rules was decided 
on by the Central Committee at the same time that it 
decided on the framing of a new party program, with 
both drafts to be formally acted upon at the 22nd 
Congress, suggests that the modification of the rules 
represents part of a general policy of permitting greater 
relaxation in the party, of making some attempt to 
restrain its traditionally arbitrary nature. The most 
sensational aspect of this policy at the congress was the 
renewed denunciation of Stalin and of the anti-party 
group. The question has been raised whether this policy, 
to which Khrushchev is committed, has aroused opposi- 
tion. The discussion of the new rules at the congress 
session does not throw much light on the answer to 
this question. However, the general debate and espe- 
cially the new composition of the top party organs de- 
termined by the congress elections allow certain con- 
clusions to be drawn. 

The first is that there is no real evidence to suggest 
that Khrushchev is faced with any serious opposition to 
his policy at the top levels of the party. The new 
Presidium consists entirely of his close supporters, and 
the removal from it of such important figures as Ignatov } 
and Aristov is probably explained by their refusal to 
accept with sufficient resignation their ousting from the 
Secretariat last year. The fact that Khrushchev has 
further demoted two such stalwart former supporters is 
in itself an indication of the extent to which he controls 
the party. Nor does the new make-up of the Central 
Committee, much less that of the Secretariat, offer any 
evidence of present opposition to Khrushchev at the 
only level of the party where it matters. 


But if Khrushchev is fully in control at the top, as 
all indications suggest, this does not mean that in the 
party apparatus as a whole, through which the winds of 
change have been blowing in recent years, there is 
unanimous support for his policy of relaxation. On the 
contrary, it is not only likely but indeed already evident 
that there are ‘conservative’ elements in the apparatus 
who look upon de-Stalinization and the acknowledgment 
of past illegalities as a serious threat to their own posi- 


tions, and as a dangerous and unwise policy. It was very 
probably on the support of these “‘conservatives’’ that 


the “‘anti-party group” hoped to lean. The renewed 


renunciation of the group, conversely, is probably ex- 
plained in part by this factor. 

Although the draft of the new rules was put through 
the usual preliminary stage of organized mass discussion, 
this was merely routine and much less revealing of 
opinion in the ranks of the party than of the efficiency 
of the agitprop network. At the congress itself, the 
discussion that followed Kozlov’s speech introducing the 
new rules was a purely formal affair. There were a 
number of speeches of a set pattern, all approving the 
proposed draft, and the whole debate illustrated anew 
the ability of the party leaders to control the congress 
completely, whatever the currents of opinion at the 
lower levels. The only real discussion of the rules has 


_ been in the great mass of letters published in the party 


journals, mostly sent in by rank-and-file members. This 
type of debate is not entirely new in the USSR, but it 
can probably be said that the discussion of the new rules 
was rather more open and frank than any similar dis- 
cussion in the party press had been for a long time. 


AS A FAIR SAMPLE, one may take a single issue of 
Partiinaia zhizn1 First we find several letters strongly 


_ rejecting a proposal made by the writer of an earlier- 
published letter (Partiinaia zhizn, No. 17) that open 
' voting should replace secret voting in elections of party 


officials and delegates. Of course, says one contributor, 
it can happen in elections by secret ballot that some 
Communists behave in an unprincipled manner. For 
example, a candidature is sometimes supported by all 


in open discussion, and then in the secret vote it is 
unanimously rejected. But, continues the correspondent, 


this is no reason for abolishing secret voting, but rather 


a reason for developing a sense of principle among party 


members and teaching them to speak the truth openly 
Another letter writer denies that secret voting enables 
a party member to take a pencil in his hand and hide 
behind it. On the contrary, he argues, it is by taking 


1No. 20, October 1961, pages 46-53. 


pencil in hand and voting that a party member openly 
declares his will, and any candidate who has a con- 
siderable number of votes cast against him will be led 
to re-examine his own conduct and draw the right 
conclusions from the voting results. A third corre- 
spondent touches on an obviously sore spot. He sees the 
value of secret voting in the fact that it prevents un- 
principled party secretaries from getting rid of those 
who criticize them. Of course, he says with transparent 
sarcasm, nobody can be dismissed for criticism; this 
would be coarse, crude, even dangerous, and it might 
have unpleasant results for the particular party secretary 
or official. “But,’’ he adds, “to remove a critic when an 
opportunity presents itself to do so at his own request, 
this often comes off.” 


Other letters published in the same issue of Partiinaia 
zhizn put forward some interesting proposals which 
obviously met with no sympathy from the party leader- 
ship. One was a proposal to insert in the new rules the 
declaration that ‘“‘membership in the party does not give 
a Communist any advantages or privileges over non- 
party members, but only imposes on him additional 
duties towards the toilers.’”’ Another, likewise never ac- 
cepted, was a suggestion that expulsion of a party mem- 
ber should require an affirmative vote of not less than 
three-fourths of all the registered members of his par- 
ticular party organization, and not, as provided in the 
draft rules, merely a two-thirds majority of those actually 
present. 

This sort of discussion in the party press did give 
some indication of rank-and-file reactions—and possibly 
was useful as a means of permitting party members to 
let off steam. However, it is doubtful that it had very 
much effect on the final form of the new rules. What 
happened at the congress, in fact, was that Kozlov 
merely summarized the amendment proposals which had 
been made—no doubt omitting anything that he con- 
sidered it wise to omit—and then, with complete con- 
fidence that nobody would gainsay him, proceeded to 
select those amendments which the congress might 
adopt and those which he thought should be rejected. 
Perhaps this is a measure of the degree of democracy 
in the party today. Even so, it represents a considerable 
advance over many periods in the past. 

In general, the freer character of the preliminary pub- 
lic discussion, as well as the changes embodied in the 
new rules, give the impression of being in line with 
the general trend of party policy in the past few years, 
a trend with which Khrushchev has particularly identi- 
fied himself. This may be described by the Russian ex- 
pression “going downhill with the brakes on.” It is 
plain that there is a growing demand in the lower and 
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younger ranks of the party for greater decency and 
greater democracy, for less manipulation, less dishonesty, 
and less dictatorship. Khrushchev and his supporters 
have apparently decided that the proper way to deal with 
this tendency is not to suppress it, but rather to asso- 
ciate themselves with it, to encourage it to a limited 
degree at the lower levels, and at the same time to keep 
it well under control so as to prevent any weakening of 
the top leadership’s decisive voice. In the author’s view, 
it is this policy of controlled relaxation which is reflected 
in the new party rules. 


Amendments to Initial Draft 


If one compares the original draft of the new rules as 
published in July 1961 with the final version approved 
by the 22nd Congress, one finds that there have been a 
total of 30 amendments. Of these, 26 are amendments 
of a purely grammatical nature—and it must be ob- 
served parenthetically that the grammar of the gentle- 
men who prepared the draft left quite a lot to be de- 
sired—and four can be described as changes of sub- 
stance, none of them very fundamental. Perhaps the 
most significant of the latter is an amendment to the 
first section, which deals with the duties and rights of 
party members, adding “religious superstitions” to 
the originally enumerated manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology and private property psychology against which 
party members have the duty to conduct a decisive 
struggle. 

In his speech presenting the new rules to the con- 
gress,? Kozlov gave an analysis of the proposals which 
had been made for amending the draft, dividing them 
into three categories. The first embraced proposals which 
supplemented or developed matters already dealt with 
in the draft (such as the point about religion,) four 
of which were added to the draft. The second category 
comprised proposed changes which, according to Kozlov, 
were superfluous and ought not to be adopted. These 
related mainly to the duties of party members and the 
method of admitting candidates to the party, and were 
considered already fully covered in the existing draft. 
To the third category Kozlov relegated proposals which, 
as he said, do not take into account the ‘‘contemporary 
conditions” of the party’s activity and should therefore 
be rejected. Two that he mentioned are of interest. One 
was that the secretaries of party organizations up to the 
level of the Central Committees of union republics 
should be elected, not by the Plenum or Bureau of the 
relevant committee or organization, but by the full con- 
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gress, conference, or party meeting. (Presumably the 
supporters of this proposal thought that a conference or 
congress might be harder to pack.) Also in this cate- 
gory was the proposal, mentioned earlier, that voting 
should be made open instead of secret, on the ground 
that open voting better educates members of the party 
in responsible behavior. This was rejected by Kozlov on 
the ground that it would be a step backwards from 
party democracy. 


As already shown, the letters that appeared in the 
party press suggested that there was considerable rank- 
and-file agitation for greater democracy in the party, 
for greater freedom of expression, and for a greater 
measure of real choice in the election of party com- 
mittees and officials. There also were a number of pro-— 
posals which, if adopted, would have had the opposite 
result, and which represented the opinion of those who 
view “liberalization” with alarm; but the general im-— 
pression left by the debate on the rules is that at the 
lower party levels there is a strong desire for emancipa- 
tion from the manipulation by higher officials to which 
party members have always been subject. This move- 
ment is not new. It has been evident in the party press 
for several years and has, in particular, taken the form 
of successful insistence by a primary party organization, 
against pressure from a higher party instance, on elect- 
ing a secretary or a bureau of its own choice rather 
than accepting the nominees thrust upon it. In other 
instances it has taken the form of successful complaints 
against local party officials who abused their positions 
in attempting to create for themselves immunity from 
criticism. 

So far as the party leaders are concerned, they have 
been aware of the trend in favor of relaxation and have © 
endeavored to keep it under strict control. This they 
have largely achieved by channeling the debate into the 
party press and formal mass meetings: letters to the 
party newspapers could, if necessary, be ignored, and 
the mass meetings could be guaranteed to produce 
wholehearted approval of the new rules. But at the 
same time it looks very much as if the party leaders have 
been anxious to conciliate the demand for greater de- 
mocracy at the lower levels, and at any rate not to go 
back on the trends which have been permitted to ex- 
press themselves in recent years. The best example of 
this is the refusal to replace secret by open voting, but 
it is not the only one. Evidently, in the matter of the 
rules as in matters of general policy, the party leadership 
no longer believes it wise or possible to ignore pres- 
sures from below, but seeks to take the direction of these 
pressures into its own hands and, by yielding to some 
of them, to prevent them from getting out of control. 


Comparison of the new party rules with those adopted 
in 1952 (and slightly amended in 1956) reveals a large 
number of changes, which can be divided into three 
categories. Into the first category fall changes which 
may be described as declaratory, that is, which merely 
assert certain propositions without providing any kind 
of institutional framework for their implementation. 
The second category consists of changes concerned with 
the rights of the individual party member and his pro- 
tection against the exercise of excessive tyranny over 


him by the party organization. The third comprises real 


institutional changes. 


“Declaratory” Changes 


The declaratory changes are found mainly in the pre- 
amble to the rules and in the articles defining the duties 
of party members. First comes the revised description 
of the party as the “vanguard of the Soviet people,” 


corresponding to the formulation adopted in the new 


Party Program. The preamble also proclaims ideological 
and organizational unity and the prohibition of frac- 
tions and groups as part of the fundamental law of the 


party. There is nothing new about this requirement, 
except that it has been promoted, as it were, to the 
status of a general preamble. 

A number of new declaratory ideas are to be found 
in the list of duties of party members set forth in 
Section I of the new rules, dealing with membership 
in the party. Article 2 imposes four new duties that did 
not appear in the old rules, namely: sub-paragraph (a), 
the duty to struggle for the achievement of the material 
and technical basis of communism, to be an example 
to others in productivity, and actively to promote every- 
thing that is new and progressive in technical develop- 
ment; sub-paragraph (c), the duty to take an active 
part in the political life of the country, in government 
work, and in economic and agricultural construction; 
sub-paragraph (e), the duty to advance the ideas of 
socialist internationalism and Soviet patriotism, to strug- 
gle against relics of nationalism and chauvinism, and 
to promote friendship among the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, between the Soviet peoples and the peoples of 
the socialist camp, and among the workers of the world; 
and sub-paragraph (j), the duty actively to strengthen 
the military might of the USSR and, at the same time, 
to struggle for peace and friendship among peoples. 


CERTAIN CHANGES in the formulation of the rights 
of party members also fall under the declaratory head- 
ing. The right of free discussion, in particular, has been 


more comprehensively defined. Whereas Article 4(a) 
of the old rules gave party members the right “to take 
part in free and businesslike discussion, at party meet- 
ings or in the party press, on questions of party politics,” 
Article 3(b) of the new rules omits the words “and 
businesslike.” Since, in practice, the latter qualification 
had been used in the past for the purpose of stifling 
criticism on the ground that it was “demagogic,” the 
omission may be of importance in indicating a new 
trend. Otherwise, the new formulation is rather more 
extensive than the old. It affirms the party member’s 
right: 


Freely to discuss at party meetings, conferences and con- 
gresses, at meetings of party committees, and in the party 
press, questions of the policy and practical activity of the 
party; to introduce proposals, openly to express and de- 
fend his opinion until the organization has reached a 
decision. 


Similarly the right of the party member to criticize “any 
party worker,” as set out in Article 4(b) of the old 
rules, has been widened by the addition, in Article 3(c) 
of the new rules, of the words italicized here: 


To criticize at party meetings, conferences, congresses, and 
committee plena any Communist independently of the posi- 
tion which he occupies. Persons who are guilty of stifling 
criticism or of persecuting Communists for expressing criti- 
cism must be strictly made to answer for such action before 
the party, even to the extent of being expelled from the 
ranks of the CPSU. 


Another declaratory change worthy of note is the 
general injunction newly inserted in Section V, Article 
42, which deals with the fundamental duties of repub- 
lican, regional, city, and district party organizations— 
that is to say, all party organizations lower than the 
central organizations. The injunction states: ‘‘Party 
organizations do not replace Soviet trade union, coopera- 
tive, and other public organizations of the toilers, and 
do not tolerate confusion of the functions of party and 
other organs, or unnecessary parallelism in work.’”’ This 
did not appear in the old rules, but it has been a tradi- 
tional injunction issued by repeated congresses through- 
out the history of the patty. It deals with what is prob- 
ably the fundamental problem of the Soviet system of 
government, namely the difficulty of determining the 
line of demarcation between party and other organs in 
a system which basically maintains parallel administra- 
tive structures of different kinds, charged with very 
similar duties. This, however, is not a problem which 
can be solved by pious injunctions. It is of interest that 
the declaration inserted in the new rules is limited to 
party organizations from the republic level down, which 
rather leaves the impression, whether intended or not, 
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that at the highest level, where the party Presidium 
and the Central Committee are interwoven with the 
government organs, the prohibition is not intended to 


apply. 


THERE IS ALSO much that is new in the formulation 
of the duties of primary party organizations, dealt with 
in Article 58 of the new rules. The duties are now set 
out at much greater length than in Article 57 of the 
old rules, and with the greater length also goes greater 
pathos. In particular, great stress is laid on the new 
moral code laid down for Communists in the party 
program: Article 58 repeats much of this part of the 
program as the moral code to which the primary party 
organizations should endeavor to ensure obedience on 
the part of every Communist. The principles of morality 
borrowed from the program may be summarized as fol- 
lows: love for the socialist fatherland and for the 
socialist countries; conscientious work for the public 
weal; concern for increasing the public wealth; high 
consciousness of public duty; humane relations with 
others, honesty, truthfulness, moral purity, and impec- 
cable family life; rejection of injustice, dishonesty, ca- 
reerism, and material greed (the addition of ‘material 
greed” is one of the few substantive amendments to 
the draft adopted at the Congress) ; friendship for all 
peoples of the USSR and intolerance of national and 
racial enmity; intolerance towards the enemies of com- 
munism, peace and the freedom of peoples; brotherly 
solidarity with all toilers and all peoples. (One may 
perhaps legitimately inquire whether the attitude of 
Soviet Communists towards Albania is henceforth to be 
governed by love for socialist countries or by intolerance 
towards the enemies of communism, peace, and freedom. 

Two further alterations in the declaratory category 
may be noted. One relates to the matter of broad-scale 
discussion in the party. The old rules (Article 28) 
included the statement that such wide discussion must 
be so organized “that it could not lead to attempts by 
an insignificant minority to impose its will on the ma- 
jority of the party.” This formulation naturally lent 
itself to a certain amount of ridicule by non-Soviet critics 
(including the author), since it did not say much for 
the political maturity of the party if it had to restrain 
an “insignificant” minority from leading the majority 
astray. This absurdity has now been dropped in the new 
Article 27, which retains only the provision of the old 
rules that discussions on a large scale must not be 
allowed to encourage attempts to form groups or split 
the party. 

The last declaratory change worth noting seems to 
reflect something of the conflict between the party lead- 
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ership and Marshal Zhukov regarding the function of 
the party organization in the army. Article 64 in Sec- 
tion VIII of the new rules, which deals with military 
organizations of the party, contains an additional long 
sentence stressing the duty of these organizations to pro- 
mote loyalty to the party among members of the armed 
forces and to educate them in the spirit and ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism (listed first), as well as in other 
more military duties, in patriotism, discipline, and mili- 
tary efficiency. The absence of any such provision in 
the earlier rules presumably reflected Marshal Zhukov’s 
view that party organizations should not be allowed to 
interfere excessively in military matters. 


Changes in Disciplinary Rules 


We now come to the second category of changes, af- 
fecting the relationship of the individual party member 
to the authorities who control the party and him. Most 
important among these are the changes that relate to the 
discipline exercised by the party over its members. 
Broadly speaking, the changes express two trends. One 
is a trend towards relaxation which seems to reflect the 
rapidly increasing size of the party—now ten million 
strong—and the realization that, if it is to be retained 
at that strength, a certain moderation of disciplinary 
stringency is necessary. The other trend is toward in- 
creased protection for the party member and reflects the 
desire in the patry—to which the leaders have thought 
it prudent to yield—for some sort of safeguards against 
the arbitrary expulsions which characterized the party 
during the purge period. 

One important change is found in Article 8 of the 
new rules, which deals with penalties for non-payment 
of dues. Under the old rules (Article 9), non-payment 
of dues without good reason led to automatic expulsion 
from the party. (In one sense, this provided a kind of 
indirect method of resigning from the party, for which 
no direct provision has ever existed in any rules pro- 
mulgated by the party throughout its history.) Under 
the new rules, expulsion is no longer automatic: if a 
member defaults his dues for three months, his case is to 
be discussed and he is regarded as having renounced 
his membership only if it appears from the discussion 
that he has in fact lost touch with the party. 

The most important disciplinary change relates to the 
expulsion of a party member. A decision to expel can 
now be taken only by a vote at a party meeting, with 
at least two-thirds of the members present voting in 
favor of the expulsion. As letters published in the party 
press show, some members still seem to feel uneasy 
about this, since two-thirds of those present at a suitably 


packed meeting can actually amount to a very small pro- 
portion of the total membership. The decision to expel 
is, as before, initiated by the primary party organization 
and requires confirmation by the higher party organiza- 
tions up to the union-republic level. The right of the 
expelled member to appeal all the way up to the Central 
Committee is still preserved, the only change being the 
new provision in Article 13 requiring consideration of 
an appeal within one month, instead of 20 days as 
under Article 15 of the old rules. 

_ There are also some interesting changes relating to 
‘the expulsion of members of the Central Committee. 
Under Article 26, a member or candidate member of the 
Central Committee can be expelled by a vote of two- 
thirds of all members of the Central Committee, and 
the voting is by secret ballot. The introduction of this 
tule into the formal constitution of the party is new. 
The rule itself dates from the 10th Party Congress in 
1921, but originally expulsion had to be decided by a 
vote of all candidates and members of the party Control 
Commission as well as of the Central Committee. This 
was the practice followed as recently as June 1957 when 
all candidates and members of both the Central Com- 
mittee and the Revision Commission were called to vote 
on the expulsion of alleged members of the “anti-party”’ 
group. The new formulation narrows the number of 
persons entitled to vote in such cases. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW provision relating to expulsion 
is contained in Article 11 of the revised rules. This 
stipulates the right of primary party organizations to 
discuss and recommend action to call to account any 
member of a higher party organization up to and in- 
cluding candidates and members of the central com- 
mittee of a republic, for any misdeed. If a primary party 
organization decides to recommend that a member of 
one of these higher organizations be expelled from the 
party, its recommendation has to be communicated to 
the party committee of which the accused person is a 
member, and the committee plenum must then take the 
decision, expulsion requiring a two-thirds majority of 
all committee members—not, be it noted, only of the 
members present at the meeting. 

The old rules contained no provision at all empower- 
ing the primary party organizations to bring up the ques- 
tion of expelling members of higher organizations; in 
fact, such action was expressly prohibited under Article 
11. It should also be noted that, so far as recommend- 
ing expulsion is concerned, the right conferred on the 
primary party organizations by the new rules does not 
apply to members and candidates of the All-Union 
Central Committee or members of the Central Revision 


Commission, all of whom can be expelled from the 
party only by the party congress or, in intervals be- 
tween congresses, by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
Central Committee plenum. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the rights of party members, as newly defined 
in Article 2, include the right to criticize any member 
of the party irrespective of position and therefore theo- 
retically include the right to criticize members of the 
Central Committee. Whether in practice a primary party 
organization would have the courage to do so without 
having been given the green light from higher up is 
another matter. 

There is one other change in the disciplinary rules 
that appears to be verbal rather than substantive. This 
is the new provision relating to party members who fall 
afoul of the criminal law of the country. Although the 
wording of the new rules (Article 12) differs from 
that of the old (Article 13), neither formulation can 
be said to show any strong sense of the nature of legality. 
The old rule provided that when a member of the party 
“has committed offenses punishable by the ordinary 
courts, he is expelled from the party and the fact of his 
offense is communicated to the administrative and legal 
authorities.” The new article reads: “If a member of 
the party has committed offenses punishable under the 
ordinary criminal law of the country, he is expelled 
from the party and is brought to responsibility in ac- 
cordance with the law.” Obviously, both formulations 
are grossly unfair to a party member who is merely 
supposed to have committed a criminal offense, because 
expelling him from the party before his offense has 
been established by a court, in effect, prejudices his guilt 
and renders the possibility of a fair trial very remote. 


Institutional Changes 


The most important category of changes relates to 
the institutions of the party. The first change under this 
heading is found in Article 24 of the new rules, which 
contains the following general provision regarding the 
election of party organs: 


. elections to party organs are conducted by closed 
(secret) voting. All members of the party participating 
in elections have the unlimited right to reject candidates 
and to criticize them. Voting must be conducted separately 
for every candidate. Those candidates are considered elected 
who have received the affirmative votes of more than half 
the participants in a meeting, conference or congress. 


The difference between this new formulation and the 
old lies in the stipulation that more than half the par- 
ticipating votes are required to elect a candidate. The 
old rules (Article 26) adhered to the traditional prac- 
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tice of the party, namely that candidates were considered 
elected in the order of the number of votes individually 
polled by them. 

In presenting the new rules to the 22nd Congress, 
Kozlov pointed out the reason for this change. Under 
the old system,’ candidates who received the most votes 
in relation to the other candidates as well as more than 
half the votes of those present at the meeting or con- 
ference were elected. According to Kozlov, this prac- 
tice often had the result that valuable party workers who 
received an absolute majority of votes nevertheless were 
not elected because they polled as few as three to five 
votes less than the successful candidates. This, he 
said, was to permit an insignificant minority to impose 
its well on the majority. What Kozlov apparently had in 
mind was the case in which there might be, say, five 
vacancies to be filled from a slate of more than five 
candidates, a situation which we know from the party 
press occurs sometimes, but not very frequently. In such 
a case, a candidate could fail to be elected by a margin 
of a few votes even though an absolute majority had 
voted for him. 

Kozlov went on the point out that under the new 
system the total number of candidates elected would 
have to be flexible, and accordingly the new rules no 
longer lay down numerical limits for the membership 
of the various party organs throughout the hierarchy. 
On the face of it, the revision of the election system 
looks like a move in the direction of greater democracy, 
but it could also be used as a means of forcing an un- 
popular candidate in from above. Certainly, the long- 
standing demand in the lower party organizations for 
the right to choose from among a larger number of 
candidates than there are vacancies shows that the ques- 
tion is a live one. However, it may be that what is 
contained in the new rules will, in practice, prove less 
important than the qualification appended to Kozlov’s 
remarks on the electoral changes. He indicated to the 
congress that “‘as hitherto” all details relating to the 
election of party organs will be determined by instruc- 
tions from the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 


THE MOST DRASTIC change relating to elections is 
the principle laid down in the new rules (Article 25) 
requiring systematic renewal of the composition of party 
organs. The rules provide for a rotating system of elec- 
tion to these bodies, with a portion of the membership 
to be renewed at each election. In the case of the Central 
Committee and its Presidium, not less than a quarter 


8 Contained in CC instructions, not in the rules. 
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of the membership is to be newly elected at each party 
congress, and members of the Presidium will as a rule 
hold office for a term spanning no more than three con- 
secutive congresses. For party organs at the next lower 
level on down through oblast party committees, the 
rules require the renewal at each election of one-third 
of the membership, and for organs below the oblast 
level, of half the membership. Secretaries of primary 
party organizations can theoretically be elected to hold 
office only through two plenary meetings of the organiza- 
tion, which would seem—since these organizations are 
required to meet once a month—to limit their tenure to 
two months. 

On the face of it, the provisions for periodic renova- 
tion of the membership of party organs would seem to 
introduce a revolutionary change which, if carried out 
in practice, will no doubt be very popular in the party— 
or, at any rate, in some sections of the party—because 
it will accelerate the turnover of party officials and en- 
able younger men to rise more rapidly. However, the 
practical effect of these provisions should not be ex- 
aggerated. For one thing, there is an important qualifi- 
cation to them: namely, that whenever a party worker’s 
exceptional political or organizational abilities make a 
lengthier tenure of office desirable, he can be elected 
for an unspecified “longer period,” provided that this 
decision is voted by not less than a two-thirds majority 
of those present. This exception can easily be abused 
so long as the party leadership—which means, in prac- 


Some Pertinent Questions 


For Mr. Khrushchev personally the decision {to 
bare the facts about Stalinist crimes] was certainly 
a courageous one, though no member of his audi- 
ence asked “What were you doing at the time?’ 
What guarantees can he offer that similar “‘distor- 
tions of the Leninist line” will not reappear? 
Mr. Khrushchev said in a later speech that a leader 
who forgot that he held his authority by the will 
of the party and the people “pays dearly for such 
mistakes.” But it was not Stalin who paid; true, 
in death he is dishonored, and a monument is to 
be erected to the memory of his victims. The new 
program and rules, Stalin’s successor told his audi- 
ence, “preclude the possibility of a revival of the 
personality cult.” What was there, one may legiti- 
mately ask, in the program and rules of which 
Lenin approved which did make it possible? 


——From "Communists in Congress,” by Jane Degras, 
The World Today (London), No. 12, 
December 196], p. 524. 


tice, the Central Committee Secretariat—retains the 
control it exercises at present. Moreover, it should be 
noted that turnover has always been high at the lower 
levels, though not normally as high as one-third in the 
intermediate party organs.* Even in the case of the 
Central Committee, the normal turnover has been rather 
more than one-fourth of the membership: of the mem- 
bers elected in 1956, only around 55 percent still remain 
in the present Central Committee, having been either 
continuously reelected or promoted from candidate to 
- full membership. On the other hand, it may be observed 
that the Presidium chosen at the 22nd Congress has only 
one new member out of eleven, notwithstanding the 
new rules’ provision for regular renewal of one-fourth 
of the membership.® 

Practical enforcement of the rotation principle at the 
lower levels of the party would, however, be consistent 
with another policy which is explicitly confirmed in the 
new rules, namely, a policy of relying more on unpaid 
party officials and committeemen. Article 42(e) spe- 
cifically makes observance of this rule in the future a 
regular duty of all party organizations below the re- 
public level. (Article 52 contains a similar provision 
with respect to city and district committees.) Like the 
rotation requirement, this may be regarded as a move 
towards greater democracy in the party, where antago- 
nism on the part of the rank-and-file members (to say 
nothing of the general public) towards the paid party 
professionals has been an unhealthy feature for many 
' years past. Although the trend towards “‘deprofessional- 
ization” is not entirely new, the new rules seem to fore- 
shadow a shift on a much larger scale than hitherto. 
Many speeches at the 22nd Congress, including Kozlov’s, 
made it clear that a massive attempt is being made to 
draw into a more positive role in the party, or in party- 
related activities, the literally hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, of party members who have hitherto re- 
garded their responsibilities as limited to compulsory 
attendance at meetings and automatic adoption of pro- 
posals handed down from above. 


THE NEW RULES introduce some other noteworthy 
changes relating specifically to the Central Committee. 
One that could be of real importance, if it is actually 
carried out, concerns the Central Committee’s power to 
control appointments of regional and republic party 
secretaries. While the new rules still preserve the previ- 


*On this, see the author’s The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Random House, New York, 1960, p. 568. 

5 According to Kozlov (Joc. cit.), the pre-congress elections 
resulted in a turnover of 40-45 percent in the memberships of 
party organs at the republic and lower levels. 


ous requirement that party secretaries below the regional 
or oblast level must be confirmed, after their election, 
by the next higher party organs, they omit the provision 
in the old rules (Article 42) which also made appoint- 
ments of regional and republic party secretaries subject 
to confirmation by the CPSU Central Committee. Since 
the regional secretaries form the most important stratum 
of the party apparatus below the Central Committee 
Secretariat in Moscow, this change on its face looks quite 
revolutionary. Whether it will prove so in fact, however, 
remains to be seen, It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that Article 35 of the new rules contains a sen- 
tence (not found in the old rules) to the effect that one 
of the Central Committee’s functions in between party 
congresses is to effect the selection and distribution of 
leading cadres. In practice, this authority has always 
been exercised by the Central Committee Secretariat 
(which maintains a large department specially for this 
purpose), and it has been a mainstay of the leadership's 
power as long as the party has existed. It would be very 
strange indeed, in present Soviet conditions, if the Sec- 
retariat were not to continue, as before, to wield this 
authority with respect to the designation of regional 
party secretaries, even though it might act behind the 
disguise of formal election procedures. 

Another change under the new rules is the relinquish- 
ment by the Central Committee of its former authority 
(under Article 37 of the old rules) to set up anywhere 
in the country, for special purposes, political depart- 
ments directly responsible to itself. This power enabled 
the Central Committee to by-pass entirely the regular 
network of subordinate party organs and was used in 
the past by the Committee, or rather by the party leaders 
at the top, to impose particularly severe measures of dic- 
tatorial control wherever these were considered neces- 
sary—on the collective farms and railways, for ex- 
ample. Actually, the abolition of the Central Commit- 
tee’s authority in this regard seems merely to give formal 
recognition to the fact that the practice has fallen into 
disuse in recent years. 

Finally, the new rules effect some changes in the func- 
tions of primary party organizations. These organizations 
retain their general functions as agencies of party control 
except with respect to government organs (including 
not only ministries but also the sovnarkhozy—councils 
of national economy), where their power has long been 
limited to reporting. In Article 59, however, there is a 
change the significance of which is not immediately 
apparent. According to this provision, primary party 
organizations in the ministries and other government 
organs no longer have the power to report. (as they had 
under article 58 of the old rules) both to the party 
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Central Committee and to the responsible officers of the 
ministry concerned, but are now authorized to report 
only “to the appropriate party organs.” 


TO SUM UP, the new rules reflect two trends which 
have been apparent for some time. First is the attempt 
to draw into the party a large number of members, to 
encourage more active participation by them in the work 
of the party, and also to attract into this work an ever- 
increasing proportion of the population at large. This 
must be seen as an integral part of Khrushchev’s gen- 
eral policy of trying to instill new life and enthusiasm 
into a party which had largely atrophied into a caste 
of petty dictators. Secondly, it reflects the desire of the 
party leadership to meet, at any rate to some extent, the 


Forward to Communism? 


IN THE GLARE of factional fireworks that erupted 
at the 22nd CPSU Congress in October, the main pur- 
pose of the convocation—endorsement of the party’s 
20-year program for the building of communism— 
nearly disappeared. It was certainly overshadowed in 
Western news reports by the attacks launched against 
Stalin, the anti-party group, and Albania (read 
“China’”’). Yet the program may be of more funda- 
mental significance than the disputes. Underneath a 
facade of propaganda and ideology it is a major state- 
ment of intentions—of marching orders for the Com- 
munist parties of the world and especially that of the 
Soviet Union. It is also a comprehensive if not entirely 
clear statement of what the party expects Soviet society, 
its organization, and its living conditions to be like 
20 years hence, at which time the Soviet Union will sup- 
posedly be on the threshold of communism. 


Mr. Greenslade is an American economist Specializing 
in the Soviet Union. This is his first contribution to 
Problems of Communism. 
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widespread pressure at the lower levels for greater 
democracy in the party, for less dictatorship and less 
manipulation, This is clearly reflected in the institu- 
tional changes embodied in the new statutes of the party. 

At the same time, a constitution can never be more 
than what its executors choose to make it. While the 


new rules grant certain concessions, they do not indicate — 
that the party leadership has given up any substantial — 


part of its powers. Thus, they suggest determination to 
keep the pressures for greater democracy under firm 
control and to move towards satisfying them with con- 
siderable caution, and then only at the lowest levels. 
At least, however, the new formulations seem to afford 
greater leeway for those in the party who actively aspire 
to make it a real medium of political participation instead 
of a facade for centralized despotism. 


By Rush V. Greenslade 


The program, which is only the third of its kind in 
Soviet history, can thus be characterized as a major 
event in the life of the party. The last pronunciamento 
of this scope was adopted at the Eighth Congress in 
1919. Considering that the Soviet regime in the inter- 
vening 42 years has been devoting its energies (and those 
of its people) with unprecedented single-mindedness 
to building for the future, one may feel that it is high 
time the party revealed what that future will be, and 
when and by what path it will be reached. 

The economic portion of the program is in itself 
historically unique, since it is the first economic blue- 
print projected for a period as long as 20 years (1960- 
1980). It sets forth the party’s general plans for in- 
dustry, agriculture, services, investment and standards 
of living, presenting them as the economic goals which 


1 The comments in this article are based on Nikita Khrushchev’s 


speech to the CPSU Congress on October 18, 1961 (Pravda, 
October 19), and on the final text of the CPSU program (/bid, 
November 2). 


must be achieved by Soviet society for the transition 
to communism. 

Detailed planning so far into the future is, of course, 
not possible. As other observers have already pointed 
out, the present program can hardly be called a “plan” 
in the sense in which the prior one-year, five-year and 
“most recently seven-year plans have been understood.? 
The latter, which have set the direction of the Soviet 
economy since 1928, had as their crucial feature the 
simultaneous setting of output goals and investment 
‘plans, and the attempt to achieve a consistency between 
the two. The output goals had to be supported by a 
specific list of investment projects and, at the same time, 
were expected to provide the materials and equipment 
to complete the projects. 


By contrast, the present program simply sets forth 
major commodity goals and offers a number of aggre- 
gative projections for the 20-year period. There is no 
indication that a consistent and detailed blueprint for 
investment has been worked out—indeed, it could not 
be, given the uncertain nature of future technology and 
mineral resources. The program is, moreover, incon- 
sistent in some parts and implausible in others. While 
one can discuss the feasibility of its various features in 
a general way, the chief interest of the program is the 
clues it offers to the party’s grand design for the future. 

In this connection, the program not only outlines plans 
for overall economic growth but to some extent indi- 
cates the share of output that will go to consumers. The 
plans for economic growth, if fulfilled, are supposed to 
provide the Soviet Union with the strongest industrial 
economy in the world. The plans for consumption make 
it clear that the bulk of these industrial resources will 
be devoted to the purposes of the state rather than to 
the consumer. Although consumers have been told that 
they will have the highest standard of living in the 
world, there is nothing in the program to support this 
promise, and much to show that a steadily rising share 
of economic output will be reserved for the objectives 
of the state. 


Some Western observers have suggested the possi- 
bility that a radical rise of consumer demands may cause 
future trouble for Soviet planners. The program may be 
aimed in part at curbing such demands in advance. Any 
expectations Soviet citizens might entertain for a living 
standard that would include, for example, widespread 
private housing, automobiles, household appliances, and 
the like, are emphatically discouraged. On the contrary 
Soviet consumers are explicitly told that future con- 


2 See, for example, Naum Jasny, “Plan and Superplan,” Survey, 
a Journal of Soviet and East European Studies (London), Oc- 
tober 1961. 


sumption will be tied in large measure to a pattern of 
communal living. 

Against this background, let us turn to an analysis of 
specific features of the program. 


Production Goals 


Insofar as industrial development is concerned, the 
output goals that are set forth in the program can be 
characterized as ‘‘more of the same’’—that is, as a con- 
tinuation of trends that have been evident over the past 
five years and that are embodied in the Seven-Year Plan. 
The announced goal of not less than a six-fold increase 
in industrial production is equal to an average annual 
increase of nearly 10 percent. Industrial “group A” 
(producers’ goods) is scheduled to expand by over 10 
percent annually, and “group B’ (consumers’ goods) by 
8.5 percent annually. These rates—as well as the overall 
total and the ratio between the two groups—are in line 
with the actual performance of industry over the last 
five years, as measured by Soviet gross production in- 
dices. Thus the priority of heavy industry which has 
guided Soviet planning since 1928 is reaffirmed. 

Another major output target is an increase to 3.5 
times the 1960 level of agricultural production by 1980. 
Given the priorities of the past and of the program itself, 
the goal for industry appears possible of fulfillment, 
but the agricultural goal seems quite infeasible. The 
latter—representing an average increase of 6.5 percent 
annually—is perhaps not impossible in a technical sense. 
However, it would require a large increase in the share 
of investment going to agriculture, and there is no indi- 
cation in the program that such an increase is planned or 
that organizational changes of a kind that would make 
the investment fruitful are even remotely contemplated. 
Certainly unrealistic is the scheduling of the largest 
share of expansion in the first decade of the plan: the 
goal by 1970, according to the program, is an increase 
to 2.5 times 1960 production, or 9.5 percent annually. 
Specific targets for grain, meat, milk, cotton and other 
major agricultural commodities—cited by Khrushchev 
in his first speech to the Congress—all reflect the same 
steep trend from 1960 to 1970, with a much smaller 
rate of growth from 1970 to 1980. 

The program is rather noteworthy for its lack of in- 
novation in the field of agricultural organization, in 
which Khrushchev has been so experimental in the past. 


3 Independent indices of Soviet industrial production calculated 
by Western economists estimate somewhat lower rates of growth 
than those shown in the Soviet indices for recent years. Pre- 
sumably this will continue to be true. 
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Both the private plot and the kolkhoz were defended 
by Khrushchev. However, the programs for extensive 
irrigation, for reclamation of lands in the western part 
of the USSR, and for expansion of fertilizer production 
strongly suggest that the Soviet Premier is determined to 
continue pressing large-scale schemes in an effort to 
improve the food supply. 


Labor and Production 


In the sense that industrial sectors of the economy (in 
order of assigned priorities) can always be favored, if 
need be, at the expense of other goals, the production 
targets for industry can be called realistic—that is, bar- 
ring any massive shift to armaments output. The goal 
for industrial labor productivity, however, is probably 
overoptimistic: the plan calls for an increase by 4 to 
4.2 times over 1960 productivity, or more than 7 per- 
cent annually, while the rate of increase for the past few 
years has been only 6 to 6.5 percent (as measured by 
the Soviet index). 

As in the past, employment in industry in excess of 
planned levels could make up for some underfulfillment 
in terms of productivity. The size of the industrial labor 
force (as implied by output and productivity goals) is 
expected to rise from the 1960 level of 23 million 
workers to 30 million by 1970 and 36 million by 1980. 
Assuming the productivity rate will fall short, it can be 
expected that industrial manpower needs will exceed 
these levels by at least a few million. Such an increment 
would have to be supplied either through an increase 
of women in the labor force (on which mote later) or 
from other economic sectors, including agriculture. 

Outside of industry, the implied employment levels 
of the 20-year program contain major inconsistencies. 
Output and productivity goals for agriculture, for ex- 
ample, indicate no expectation of change in the size of 
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the agricultural labor force from 1960 to 1970, but 
anticipate a 30-40 percent drop—that is, from 50 mil- 
lion to 30-35 million workers—between 1970 and 1980. 
Any such drastic drop in the agricultural force seems 
highly unlikely, given the past record of Soviet agricul- 
tural production and management policy. At the same 
time, the regime has promised to triple employment in 
non-productive services by 1980—presumably an incre- 
ment of at least 31 million workers to a total of about 
47 million. The largest part of this increase supposedly 
would come in the second decade of the 20-year period, 
coinciding with the decline in agricultural employment. 
Programming these massive labor shifts for a period be- 
ginning ten years hence can hardly be described as 
realistic planning. 


Investment Issues 


As noted earlier, no detailed investment planning is 
set forth in the program. However various statements 
on investment, considered in conjunction with the pri- 
orities of the plan and past investment policy, permit 
certain deductions. Insofar as the investment require- 
ments for industrial growth are concerned, the program 
can be thought of as almost automatically self-perpetuat- 
ing. The established 10 percent annual growth rate in 
heavy industry can provide the machinery, equipment 
and construction materials for a 10 percent annual 
growth rate in total investment. This rate accumulated 
over 20 years about equals the figure of two trillion 
rubles cited by Khrushchev in his Congress speech as 
the amount planned for investment. Actually, the por- 
tion of total investment allotted to heavy industry will 
probably exceed the 10 percent annual growth rate, with | 
proportionately less going to light industry and non- | 
industrial sectors. With this allowance and with a boost | 
from foreign technology, there is no persuasive basis 
—as far as investment is concerned—for forecasting 
underfulfillment of the industrial growth goal. If the 
projected investment trend should prove insufficient, 
perhaps because of rising capital/output ratios, the 
leadership can always increase the rate of investment in 
industry at the expense of lower-priority sectors or of 
consumption. 


Productive Education 


In terms of economic implications, one of the most 
impressive and important features of the overall party 
program is the plan for education. There are reasons 
for believing that improvement in the level of training 


of the labor force has been nearly as important a factor 
in Soviet growth over the past 20 years as improved tech- 
nology. In the coming 20 years, when gains from bor- 
rowed technology (embodied in new capital) will 
pethaps become a declining factor in the rate of prog- 
ress, the training of the labor force will be even more 
important. The prospects for approaching the produc- 
tivity goals for industry and other key sectors depend 
heavily on the success of the educational program. 
_ The educational goals outlined in the plan aim at 
continued and perhaps accelerated progress in improving 
the quality of the labor force as measured by educational 
attainment. Khrushchev stated that during the next 
decade a program must be implemented to provide 
11-year, general-polytechnical education for all children 
coming of school age and at least an 8-year education 
for all young people now at work. If an 11-year educa- 
tion were to become more or less universal by 1980, the 
average length of schooling of the labor force would 
rise by about three years, compared to a rise of about two 
years during the past 20 years. Enrollment in higher 
educational institutions is scheduled to increase from 
2.6 million in 1960 to 8 million in 1980—about the 
same rate of increase as in the past decade. 

' These are formidable tasks, given the fact that less 
than one-third of Soviet children of high-school age are 
now in school and that the educational attainment of 
the labor force averages only about six years of school- 
ing. Doubtless the regime is relying on the success of 
present experiments in running the educational system 
on a combined work-and-study basis. More and more 
stress has been laid on part-time, evening, and corre- 
spondence programs, thus allowing students of working 
age to hold down nearly full-time jobs. To what extent 
this policy of learning while working will be effective 
still remains to be seen. 


Khrushchev against the Planners? 


Education is to be aimed, then, at making Soviet man 
a better producer. But for whose benefit—for his own, 
or for the state’s? We come to one of the most crucial 
aspects of the 20-year program when we consider the 
regime’s attitudes and projections on consumption. 
Interestingly, these were more conservative than one 
might have expected on the basis of recent statements 
by Premier Khrushchev. On several occasions over the 
past year his remarks have indicated that he was some- 
what less than happy about the entrenched principle of 
the priority of heavy industry over other sectors of the 
economy. For example, at the Central Committee 
plenum on agriculture in January 1961 he protested 


against overemphasis on heavy industry at the expense 
of producing foodstuffs for consumption: 


Some of our comrades have developed an appetite to give the 
country more metal. That is a praiseworthy desire, providing 
no harm is done to other branches of the national economy. 
But if more metal is produced while other branches lag, their 
expansion will be slowed down. Thus, not enough bread, 
butter, and other food items will be produced. This will be 
a one-sided development.* 


On the issue of heavy versus light industry, as late as 
last May—in a statement at the British exhibition— 
Khrushchev categorically declared: 


Soviet heavy industry is considered built. Therefore in the 
future, light and heavy industry will develop at the same 
pace... .° 


The issue that Khrushchev raised is fundamental. 
Now that the Soviet Union has a massive heavy indus- 
try, to what uses should it be put? A noted analyst has 
suggested that a nation which has reached industrial 
maturity must choose whether it will devote its re- 
sources to consumer welfare or to imperialist adven- 
tures. The economic policy that the Soviet Union has 
been following—production of more means of produc- 
tion for industries producing means of production— 
is essentially a postponement of such a decision. Soviet 
heavy industry constitutes in effect a stockpile of un- 
committed resources that can be turned in any of several 
directions. 

It is doubtful that Khrushchev wanted to change eco- 
nomic policy very much, but whatever innovations he 
had in mind when he made the above statements are 
not reflected in the 20-year program. The considerations 
or pressures that may have changed his mind are not 
clear. One must simply accept at face value his full en- 
dorsement of the program at the Congress—including 
its reaffirmation of the leading role of heavy industry 
and its lack of any major commitment of resources to 
high mass consumption of goods. 


Prospects for the Consumer 


How much capacity is left for growth in consumption 
after the requirements for industrial development are 
met? According to the party program, a great deal. On 
close examination, however, the plans for consumption 
are implausible wherever concrete prognostication is 


+ Pravda, January 21, 1961. 


5 Quoted in the New York Times, May 20, 1961. 

6 W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, a Non- 
Communist Manifesto, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960. 
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ventured and ambiguous or misleading in other 
respects. 

In aggregative terms, the economic program projects 
a fivefold increase in national income; this supposedly 
will allow more than a sixfold increase in investment 
and defense (a little over 10 percent a year) yet at the 
same time permit a 4.5 fold increase in consumption. 
While the investment defense projection is feasible, it 
is hard to see how the consumption goal can be achieved 
simultaneously. It should be noted, however, that even 
if the consumption goal were to be fulfilled, the part 
of output specifically earmarked for the state would 
continue to be a rising share of total output. 


Caveat Consumer 


While the new Program of the Soviet Communist 
Party contains several general prophesies of a higher 
standard of living and level of consumption for the 
Soviet people, in all of its 50,000 words only two 
short and notably vague passages deal with the spe- 
cific problem of consumer goods production. Here 
is what the program has to say: 


The CPSU will direct its efforts toward ensuring a 
rapid rise in the output of consumer goods. The 
growing resources of industry must be applied more 
and more to meeting fully all the requirements of 
the Soviet people and to building and equipping 
enterprises and institutions serving the everyday and 
cultural needs of the public. Along with the acceler- 
ated development of all branches of light industry 
and the food industry, the share of consumer goods 
in the output of heavy industry will also in- 
crease. . 


| tg * 


The demand of all sections of the population for 
high-quality consumer goods—well-made and attrac- 
tive clothing, footwear and goods for improving and 
adorning the daily life of Soviet people, such as com- 
fortable modern furniture, improved household ar- 
ticles, a wide range of goods for cultural purposes, 
etc.—will be amply satisfied. Production of automo- 
biles for the public will be considerably expanded. 

The output of consumer goods must fully meet 
the growing consumer demand and must conform to 
its changes. The timely output of goods in accord- 
ance with the varied demand of the public, taking 
into account local, national and climatic conditions, 
is an imperative requirement for all the consumer 
industries. . . . 


—From the CPSU Program, translated in The Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press (New York), Dec. 13, 1961. 
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In terms of per capita consumption the program 
promises to effect a 3.5-fold aggregative increase, and 
thus, in Khrushchev’s words, “‘to achieve in the next 
20 years a standard of living higher than any [in} 
capitalist countries” —and specifically ‘‘80 percent above 
the US 1960 level.” This projection would have to be 
based on an estimate that the living standard in the 
USSR is at present over 50 percent that in the United 
States. Non-Soviet economists have calculated, how- 
ever, that Soviet per capita consumption in 1960 was 
only around 30 percent that of the US; on this basis, 
a 3.5-fold increase by 1980 would barely raise the USSR 
to the 1960 US level. 

While the Soviet people might not recognize the 
doubtful foundations of these overall claims, some of 
the particulars of the plans for consumption and a 
higher living standard must certainly give rise to skep- 
ticism. One area in which the regime ventured specific 
promises, for example, was food production. As noted 
earlier, Khrushchev cited specific 1970 and 1980 output 
targets for various food items, including meat, milk, and 
eggs, the achievement of which would require a large 
increase in agricultural production especially in the first 
decade of the plan.*? The performance of agriculture 
will of course determine not only food supplies but the 
availability of such consumer items as textiles, clothing, 
leather shoes, and so forth. In the light of both recent 
and long-run experience, it seems unlikely that the 
average Russian can feel much confidence in this area 
of prediction. 

A wide array of free services is also promised to fu- 
ture consumers—including ultimately free housing, 
utilities, public transport and medical care. The regime 
lays heavy stress on these services, together with vari- 
ous promised workers’ benefits (a reduction of work 
hours, extensive paid annual leaves, an extension of pen- 
sions, efc.) in supporting its guarantee of a future liv- 
ing standard second to none. However, the plan’s pro- 
jection of a ten-fold increase in free services by 1980 
is somewhat misleading. Most of these services are 
already available—however inadequate their quantity 
or quality—at low cost to the consumer (such services 
represented slightly more than 10 percent of total private 
consumption in 1960). Whether the consumer pays 
directly for services or indirectly through taxes is mainly 
a bookkeeping problem, and has no effect on his stand- 


7 Most of the food targets cited by Khrushchev called for at least 
doubled production by 1970. The most spectacular goal pro- 
jected was that for fruits, berries and grapes; it called for a six- 
fold increase of output by 1970 and a 10-fold increase by 1980. 
Given the time required to grow fruit trees or even vines, planting 
will have to proceed at a tempestuous rate for the next few years. 


_ard of living. Thus the portion of the projected growth 
which represents simply an elimination of the price on 
an existing service does not constitute an increase in 
consumption. The portion that would represent a genu- 
ime increase in services cannot be achieved without 
additional manpower, which, as we have seen, is un- 
realistically counted upon from a sharp decline in agri- 
cultural employment. In view of these considerations, 
skepticism over the promised increment in services may 
properly be entertained. 

_ A word must be said about the alleged tendency of 
free services to level income differentials. Free services 
can be used to reduce inequality of income—if the pro- 
vider of the services so chooses. There is no guarantee, 
however, that the services promised in the plan will 
be unlimited in supply or equally distributed. Free 
housing, for example, is and will remain rationed and 
assigned housing. It is highly possible that the size and 
quality of quarters will continue to correspond rather 
closely to the rank and importance of the occupants, 
even in 1980. Rationing systems are, in fact, notoriously 
amenable to the provision of special privilege to a 
favored minority. 
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IN HOUSING, consumers are promised a tripling of 
the housing stock by 1980. Allowing for population 
growth this implies a future dwelling space of about 
11 to 12 square meters per capita. If this level were 
achieved—which is not very probable—it would be a 
most welcome improvement to Soviet citizens. However 
it would still fall below the present housing standard 
in Western Europe in terms both of space and, from all 
indications, of quality. Judging by present construction, 
apartments are likely to be poorly built, badly main- 
tained and sparsely furnished. 
The regime’s promises on housing should be judged 
in the light of its virtual abandonment, in the second 
half of 1960, of a loan program for the construction of 
private housing—a move which undoubtedly contributed 
to the significant underfulfillment of housing goals in 
1960 and 1961, The most welcome offer the party could 
have made to the Soviet people would have been to 
restore the private-housing loan program. The rapid 
growth of private-housing construction in 1958-60, along 
with a steady but slower growth of state-housing con- 
struction, foretold a substantial expansion in the stock 
of housing by 1965; if the program had been con- 
tinued, it might eventually have alleviated the housing 
shortage to some meaningful degree. Private housing, 
however, brought with it “evil’’ companions, remnants 
of capitalism. The eagerness with which the popula- 
_tion—and especially party members—started speculating 


in houses, building for sale or rental, cultivating com- 
mercial garden plots, efc., led to the curtailment of the 
loan program. The party leaders were not willing to 
purchase consumer welfare at the cost of control over 
individual behavior. 

A similar conflict between party plans and popular 
wishes is apparent in the matter of consumer durables. 
The eagerness of Soviet citizens for consumer durables 
has been noted both by visitors to the Soviet Union and 
by the Soviet press. The present program frankly dis- 
courages any hope the people might have had for eventu- 
ally acquiring such items for themselves. The regime 
has made clear that in promising the wide introduction 
of “cheap household machines,” it refers primarily to 
communally-shared equipment. Khrushchev explicitly 
stressed in his Congress speech that the requirements 
of the population would be met by the establishment of 
communal kitchens, laundries and repair shops. The 
finality of this policy is attested to by the fact that apart- 
ments presently under construction are equipped with 
electrical circuits only large enough for lighting. 

The emphasis on communally-shared goods and serv- 
ices is clearly not just a matter of economic necessity 
but part and parcel of the regime’s long-range political 
and economic planning. On the practical side, one aim 
of the projected pattern of communal living is to free 
more people, and especially women, for jobs. Khru- 
shchev specifically cited the objective of increasing the 
already high proportion of women in the labor force 
(amounting in 1960 to 55 percent of the female popu- 
lation over 14 years of age). He declared: “We must 
develop all forms of communal services so that all those 
who so desire can use them instead of performing house- 
hold work.” While he used the word “desire,” the 
basic party principle remains that everyone is expected 
to work for the common good where needed, and the 
availability of “free” nurseries, communal dining and 
other communal facilities will make it more difficult for 
women or anyone else to avoid this obligation when the 
party chooses to impose it. 


Conclusion 


The general drift of the future pattern of Soviet life 
is, then, to restrict still further individual freedom of 
choice and personal or family goals and activities. It 
is a thought-provoking question whether human beings 
can be taught to accept the life of the ant in return for 
an officially determined supply of goods and services. 
Regardless of ideological rationalization, the practical 
corollary of an absence of individual freedom of choice 
is the presence of state control. The intent of the 20-year 
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program is to move steadily toward a society in which 
the population directs its loyal efforts toward state ob- 
jectives, with a minimum of attention to personal aims 
or preferences. While the Soviet citizen has been prom- 
ised shorter working hours, he will have to surrender an 
increased portion of his leisure time to state-directed 
education and to “voluntary” work for the “common 
good” as determined by the party. And even though 
future leaders may find it expedient to provide more con- 
sumer durables than planned, there is no hint that a 
surge of consumer expectations will be allowed to get out 
of hand. The grandiose phraseology concerning con- 
sumer welfare in fact outlines a restricted pattern of 
consumption that will be quantitatively and qualitatively 
controlled by the state. 

It has been argued above that the 20-year economic 
program must have a rather mixed appeal for the Rus- 
sian people. Judged as internal propaganda, it could 
have been much more attractively designed. Another 
audience which the Soviet party leaders no doubt had in 
mind was the peoples of underdeveloped countries, to 
many of whom the consumption program doubtless 
sounds attractive simply because their own present needs 
are so great. 
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However, the main target audience of the program, 


. 


in the view of this writer, was the assemblage to whom — 


Khrushchev delivered his speech, the Communist Party. 
The 20-year program was meant to justify the party’s 
past and to offer a raison d’étre for its present and fu- 
ture. Khrushchev expressed this thought perhaps more 
vividly than he realized when he declared: 


The party’s third program heralds the coming of a period in 
which all the difficulties and privations which the Soviet 
people have endured for the sake of their great cause will be 
made good a hundredfold.® 


What kind of a consumption program could make these 
privations worthwhile from the party’s point of view? 
Certainly not one envisioning a consumer-oriented 
economy, which presumably could have been achieved 
under some form of capitalism. The projected consump- 
tion pattern had to be, as it is in the program, uniquely 
Communist; it also had to ensure a minimum of diver- 
sion of the resources of the state from the leadership's 
primary purpose—the struggle for power in the world 
at large, by which the Soviet Communist Party justifies 
its permanent power at home. 


8 Author’s italics. 
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Reviewed by Alexander Eckstein 


THE TWO BOOKS here under review are of rather 
different types. The first, by Bernhard Grossmann, is a 
broad survey of mainland China’s over-all economic 
development under the Communist regime, while the 
second, by Chao Kuo-chun, is a monograph focused on 
a particular area of Chinese Communist economic policy. 
Moreover, although both books are essentially descrip- 
tive, they differ in approach: Grossmann’s is objective 
and impartial, whereas Chao’s is confused and partisan. 
Of the general surveys of Communist China’s economy 
thus far published, Grossmann’s study is unquestionably 
the broadest in scope, assembling a wide range of data 
and information, both quantitative and institutional. 
It is more up-to-date, comprehensive, and lucid than 
Yuan-li Wu’s An Economic Survey of Communist China 
(New York, 1956), more thorough than T. J. Hughes’ 
and D. E. T. Luard’s The Economic Development of 
Communist China, 1949-1958 (London, New York, and 
Toronto, 1959), and not propagandistic like Solomon 
Adler’s The Chinese Economy (New York, 1957). 
After a brief and not too illuminating introductory 
discussion of development problems, Grossmann reviews 
the actual development of China’s economy prior to 
1949, its recovery from war devastation, and the succes- 
sive economic plans of the Communist regime. The 
next six chapters then describe the development of the 
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principal sectors of the economy during the first decade 
of Communist rule. The rest of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of certain basic economic problems facing 
the Peking regime, such as the dilemmas posed by rapid 
population growth, production bottlenecks, and infla- 
tionary pressures generated partly by high rates of in- 
vestment and partly by recurrent imbalances resulting 
from the bottlenecks and from planning errors. 

By its very nature, such a broad survey is bound to be 
uneven, with some topics treated more adaquately than 
others. Thus, Grossmann’s discussion of the organization 
and administration of Chinese Communist economic 
planning, the development of agricultural production, 
and the problem of population growth is quite interest- 
ing and may be considered a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Communist China’s economy. On the other 
hand, his treatment of industrial development, foreign 
trade, Sino-Soviet economic relations, national income, 
the budget, and the underlying strategy of the Second 
Five-Year Plan is inadequate and, at times, confused. 


PERHAPS the most serious shortcoming of Grossmann’s 
work is its reliance on official Chinese Communist sta- 
tistics. Even while recognizing that these statistics pre- 
sent problems of authenticity, the author shies away from 
any real attempt to analyze and appraise them on the 
ground that there is no means of verification. This, of 
course, is taking the easy way out, a course which is 
chosen all too often by writers on mainland China’s 
economy. There is no denying that it is infinitely more 
difficult to dissect and evaluate the official statistics, 
examining the methods of their collection and compila- 
tion, than it is to take them as they are. But unfortu- 
nately any study that uses these statistics in their original, 
unevaluated form inevitably becomes their prisoner, for 
they must necessarily condition the whole analysis and 
the conclusions reached. 

One of the clearest illustrations of this danger is pro- 
vided by official Chinese Communist figures showing the 
value of industrial production or of industrial and agri- 
cultural production combined. In Chinese Communist 
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practice, these figures always represent the gross sales 
value of the output rather than the value added in the 
process of production, which has the effect of greatly 
exaggerating the relative share in total production of 
those industries or sectors of the economy which con- 
sume the most raw materials per unit of output. Since 
raw materials generally are a larger component in in- 
dustrial than in agricultural goods production, it follows 
that the Chinese Communist data inevitably overstate 
the relative weight of industrial production and thus 
serve to magnify substantially the degree of industrializa- 
tion attained in China. 

Exclusive reliance on official data as they stand would 
indeed be necessary if there were no means of evaluating 
and correcting them. This, however, is not the case. At 
least up till the end of 1959, one could subscribe to a 
number of economic, statistical, engineering, and agrti- 
cultural journals which discussed and analyzed prevail- 
ing Chinese Communist statistical practices in consider- 
able detail. It is clear from the information provided by 
these publications that Chinese Communist statistics vary 
in reliability. They are relatively most reliable for the 
1955-57 period, and least reliable for the years since 
1958. The data also tend, in general, to be more accurate 
for those economic sectors in which performance has 
been good than for those which are lagging. Again, 
the statistics appear relatively more dependable for the 
public than for the private sector of the economy, and 
more reliable also for large-scale than for small-scale 
enterprises. 

Obviously, no study of the economic development of 
Communist China, however wide-ranging its scope or 
however objective the author’s approach, can avoid the 
risk of being misleading and superficial on some points 
unless it gives detailed attention to these statistical pit- 
falls and makes due allowances for the biases inherent 
in the official Chinese data. While Grossmann’s survey 
makes useful contributions in certain areas, it may legiti- 
mately be criticized for falling short in this rather funda- 
mental respect. 


STILL, whatever his shortcomings, Grossmann ap- 
proaches his subject in a spirit of objectivity. By contrast, 
Chao Kuo-chun’s monograph on Chinese Communist 
agrarian policy seems to suffer from definite political bias. 
It transports the reader into an almost Alice-in-Wonder- 
land sort of world in which there are no problems and no 
difficulties, where everything works out smoothly, with- 
out friction, and just as planned. It is a beautiful dream- 
world, if only it were true. The Chinese peasantry, we 
are told, has willingly accepted collectivization, spon- 
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taneously and enthusiastically joining the cooperatives, 
then the collectives, and finally the communes. Chao 
tells us further: 


The recent few years have been an epic era in the annals 
of China’s agrarian development. The increase in crop pro- 
duction in 1958 is outstanding in the modern history of China. 
Concomitantly, gigantic socio-economic changes like the 
organization of people’s communes are being carried out in 
rural China. When these coordinated programs .. . develop 
their full impact on the nation in general and on rural areas 


in particular, even greater development in agricultural de-_ 


velopment may be expected in China. (p. 250) 


Moreover, declares the author, “the big leap forward in 
agriculture in 1958 was not something materializing out 


of the blue; it was the cumulative result of various posi- 


tive steps taken since 1949 by Chinese leaders, as the 
weather was not exceptionally good in that year [1958].” 


(puiZ52) 


Reading these lines, one cannot help but wonder 
whether Mr, Chao and the rest of us live in the same 


world. Certainly, his view of reality in mainland China 


seems to deny all the accounts of acute food shortages” 
and agricultural crises which have been appearing in 
the Chinese Communist press itself for the past two 


years. It also seems to contradict Communist China’s 


large purchases of grain from Australia and Canada 


during the past year. 


How can one account for the wide discrepancy be- | 


tween Chao’s account and what appears to be the actual 
state of agriculture in Communist China? The explana- 
tion clearly lies in the author’s uncritical approach. He 
accepts without question the Chinese Communist claims 
of great agricultural progress, yet seems to disregard 
Peking’s more recent acknowledgments of agricultural 
difficulties. He does not question the effectiveness of 
what he terms the “agro-technical” programs of the 
Chinese Communist regime, completely failing to recog- 
nize the disruptive and counterincentive effects of col- 
lectivization and communization. 

Since the Communists’ advent to power in 1949, there 
have been three years of really good harvests in mainland 
China—1952, 1955, and 1958—with only mediocre or 
poor crops in the other years. The pattern has been one 
of several years of inferior harvests interspersed peri- 
odically by a year of superior crops, with all these fluc- 
tuations taking place around a rising trend in production. 
Thus, the total agricultural product of Communist China 
certainly was greater in 1958 than in 1952, although we 
do not know by how much. According to the official 
claims, food-crop production increased by more than 
60 percent during these years and almost doubled be- 
tween 1952 and 1960. Since the population grew in the 
same period by about 20 percent, the alleged doubling 


of production should have provided an ample margin 
for bringing about an increase in the per capita food 
supply; yet, all indications point to a probable decline, 
or at best a stagnation, of the per capita level of food 
consumption in 1960 and 1961. This deterioration of 
the domestic food situation cannot be accounted for by 
Chinese exports of food crops, since these have at no 
time absorbed more than one to two percent of Com- 
munist China’s total farm production. At the same time, 
the fact that the Chinese Communist government has 
found it necessary to expend its very meager foreign 
exchange resources for purchases of grain from Australia 
and Canada suggests that the deterioration is likewise not 
due to an official policy of accumulating reserve grain 
stocks, since if such stocks had been available, the regime 
would certainly have used them to relieve the domestic 
food shortage before resorting to large-scale emergency 
purchases abroad. 


ALL THIS points to the conclusion that the official 
Chinese Communist figures for agricultural production 
are simply too unreliable to be used as a basis for analy- 
sis. There is no question that, in part, the claimed 
increase in output between 1952 and 1957 was statistical 
rather than real, reflecting improvements in crop re- 
porting. As far as 1958 is concerned, the official figure 
for grain production was 250 million metric tons. As 
against this, Grossmann gives a figure of 205 million 
tons (p. 176), representing a 10-percent rise in produc- 
tion compared to 1957. Although this still would be a 
healthy increase for one year, it is at least within the 
realm of reasonable possibility. 

Assuming that food-crop production in mainland 
China actually did rise by about ten percent in 1958, 
we can estimate the total increase in output between 1952 
and 1958 at something in the neighborhood of 25 per- 
cent—or less than half the 60-percent increase claimed 
by the regime. Given the 15-percent growth in popula- 
tion over the same period, this still should have meant 
a slight improvement in the per capita food supply by 
1958. Even if such was the case, however, it seems likely 
that any improvement attained by 1958 has since been 
more than wiped out inasmuch as food-crop production 
from 1959 through 1961 has either decreased or re- 
mained stationary, while the population has continued to 
expand, perhaps by another 6-7 percent. 

Chinese Communist statements have cited successive 
years of unprecedentedly bad weather as the main cause 
of the difficulties in agriculture. Actually, however, the 
primary explanation of these difficulties appears to lie 
rather in the cumulative impact of inept government 
policies. Weather conditions in the last few years have 


evidently not been exactly benign, but there is no evi- 
dence that they have been unusually unfavorable—or 
more unfavorable, let us say, than in 1956 or 1957. 
Regardless of the weather, the continuous disorganiza- 
tion of agriculture as a result of the Communist regime’s 
successive programs of land reform, cooperativization, 
collectivization, and communization, combined with 
grossly inadequate investment allocations to agriculture, 
negative producer incentives caused by heavy taxation 
and various forms of ‘‘squeeze,” and a number of spe- 
cific errors in planning, were bound to take their toll. 
It is now clear that the attempt at mass mobilization of 
rural labor, undertaken in 1958 through the instrumen- 
tality of the communes, has been, at least in part, 
counterproductive. The dikes and irrigation works built 
by mass labor teams drawn from the communes have evi- 
dently been so poorly constructed in most instances that 
they have not stood the test of major floods and droughts. 
At the same time, the mobilization of rural manpower 
for these projects caused labor shortages in agriculture 
and thus contributed to the post-1958 decline in farm 
production. 

In the light of the overwhelming accumulation of 
evidence now pointing to a serious crisis in Chinese 
Communist agriculture, one cannot help but wonder 
how Mr. Chao could have been so completely misled. 
A partial explanation is, perhaps, provided by the fact 
that when his book was published in 1960 the outlines 
of the crisis, though already visible, were not nearly as 
obvious as they are now. At the same time, it is apparent 
that the author’s roseate picture of agricultural progress 
in Communist China stems above all from his readiness 
to accept the claims of the regime at face value, without 
qualification or critical appraisal. 

Despite this, Chao’s book does shed some useful light 
on the historical background and evolution of Chinese 
Communist agrarian policies. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note how many of the policies implemented by 
the Communist regime since 1949 were already fore- 
shadowed during the so-called “soviet period” between 
1927 and 1937. For instance, Mr. Chao’s study clearly 
points out that one of the central tenets of Chinese Com- 
munist agrarian strategy—‘‘rely on the poor peasants 
and farm laborers, and ally yourself with the middle 
peasants’’—was formulated and tried out then. Simi- 
larly, many of the mass organizations which were to play 


1 This period saw the emergence in certain areas of China, prin- 


cipally in Hunan and Kiangsi Provinces, of a number of local 
Communist “‘soviets” which, in 1931, joined together in pro- 
claiming the ‘Chinese Soviet Republic.” These governments 
practically ceased to exist with the retreat of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces into northwest China (1934-35), and the Chinese 
Soviet Republic was formally dissolved in 1937.—Ed. 
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such a crucial role during the land reform drive of 
1949-52 (the Peasant Associations, Youth League, etc.) 
were first formed and tested in that early period. The 
same applies to the Chinese Communists’ definition of 
rural class status, the organization of mutual aid teams, 
and a number of other measures. 

In the last analysis, both books reviewed here illustrate 
in what an early stage of development scholarly studies 
of Communist China still are. Grossmann’s task would 
certainly have been much easier had there been a backlog 
of detailed monographic studies on which to base a 
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Reviewed by Leon Gouré 


SINCE WORLD WAR II, the uneasy and increasingly 
difficult “coexistence” of the Communist and non-Com- 
munist powers has elevated “understanding Soviet 
Russia’ to something akin to a Western goal and an 
intellectual sport. The many unresolved mysteries in 
the field of Soviet studies have fascinated scholars and 
laymen alike. And few of these mysteries have stirred 
the imagination more, or been more hotly debated by 


enrages pease ope ete 
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comprehensive survey. This raises the question whether 
it is worthwhile to devote such a large share of the 
limited scholarly resources available for the study of 
Communist China to the preparation of general surveys 
rather than of studies of narrower scope—sharply fo- 
cused, deeply probing, and truly objective—which would 
illuminate specific aspects of Communist China’s society, 
polity, and economy. The more available such authori- 
tative studies become, the less will be the attention paid 
to such pseudo-scientific, superficial works as Mr. Chao’s 
one-sided eulogy of Chinese Communist agrarian policy, 


Western observers, than the internal politics of the 
Kremlin, and especially the power conflicts within the 
Soviet leadership. 

This aspect of Soviet political life has of course re- 
mained largely hidden from view. However, the curi- 
osity of investigators has been piqued by occasional 
outward evidences of cracks in the monolithic facade 
of the Soviet ruling system—the sudden bloody con- 
vulsions which have repeatedly shaken it, the sleight- 
of-hand which overnight has transformed venerated 
leaders into traitors or criminals, the seemingly inex- 
plicable changes in the political fortunes of many promi- 
nent personalities. These recurrent clues to the inner 
workings of Soviet politics have all served to confirm the 
widespread belief in the West that there is a continuous 
and debilitating struggle for power within the Soviet 
ruling group. } 

Such being the case, identification of the current locus 
of controlling power, of the issues at stake and the influ- 
ences at work, assumes vital importance for the evalua- 
tion of Soviet policy. Hence, Khrushchev’s leadership 
position and what, if any, limitations there are upon his 
ability to impose his decisions have become a focal point 
of study and debate. 

The views on this subject are as varied as they are 
numerous, In part, the absence of any consensus re- 
sults from the paucity and unreliability of the available 
data and from the fact that differing approaches are 


used in analyzing them; in part, however, one suspects 
that it reflects the propensity of some analysts, more than 
others, to be influenced in their judgments by the wish 
to make a solution of the East-West conflict appear more 
hopeful. It is at once striking and disquieting to note 
that the same “facts” have been interpreted by some 
as indicating a progressive collapse of collective leader- 
ship and a consolidation of Khrushchev’s one-man rule, 
and by others as signifying that Khrushchev has at times 
been the unwilling spokesman of a continuing collec- 
tive leadership in which he has had to wage a constant 
‘struggle against more reactionary and aggressive 
elements. 

The latter view has tended to present Khrushchev in 
a relatively favorable light and has been used by its 
exponents in order to explain retrogressive developments 
in Soviet policy. Thus, they attributed the stiffened 
Soviet posture which caused the collapse of the 1960 
Paris summit conference to a combination of pressures 
on Khrushchev from the Stalinists, the Soviet military, 
and the Chinese. For a long time, too, it has been 
fashionable among members of this school to point to 
Suslov as a sort of éminence grise of Soviet politics— 
a line which Moscow spokesmen have sought to exploit 
by hinting that unless the Western powers make appro- 
priate concessions to Soviet demands, Khrushchev stands 
in danger of being replaced by some other—presumably 
more intransigent—leader. 

Certainly, however, in view of the obvious importance 
of correctly assessing the “real Khrushchev” and the 
character of the Soviet ruling group, no Western analyst 
or statesman can allow himself the luxury of indulg- 
ing in wishful—or what has sometimes been called 
“positive” —thinking. Least of all is there justification 
for assuming that Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization moves, 
suspension of mass terror, and other reforms represent 
a fundamental transformation of the Soviet system, or 
that they imply, @ priori, a change in the ultimate goals 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

The books under review all attempt to describe and 
interpret the political character of the Soviet system. 
The fact that each of the authors uses a different ana- 
lytical method may be partly responsible for the diver- 
gent pictures they present. 


MR. ROBERT CONQUEST’S Power and Policy in the 
USSR, besides covering the greatest time span, is an 
unusual and highly provocative study of Soviet politics. 
The author presents his work as an exercise in ““Krem- 
linology.”” He notes that while the book as a whole 
provides a “fairly full political history of the USSR in 
recent years,” each of its chapters is designed primarily 


to “demonstrate . . . the interplay of the various evi- 
dential factors, to be an exercise in the application and 
development of method” (p. 15). The author's thesis 
is that the basic and constant force in Soviet politics 
is the Communist ideology, as interpreted in the party 
line: “This force, operating in the minds of the thou- 
sands of senior officials structured into the apparatus of 
power, exerts the tension which produces the struggle 
for power” (p. 19). On the other hand, he holds that 
social pressures are external to the Soviet political mecha- 
nism and need only be taken into account by the analyst 
“in the same way as the weather or the Ural Moun- 
tains” (p. 18). 


Mr. Conquest likens Kremlinology to paleontology 
in that both must build their theories on insufficient 
factual evidence. Whether this is a fair parallel is open 
to some doubt. The paleontologist, given a single au- 
thentic bone, can reconstruct an entire prehistoric skele- 
ton with a high degree of certainty; Kremlinologists, 
on the other hand, have fewer scientifically proven 
guidelines to go by and are liable to reconstruct a whole 
menagerie of dissimilar beasts from the same evidential 
fragments—or even to disagree on what constitutes 
acceptable evidence. The author restricts his own search 
for evidence to official Soviet materials, probably a wise 
decision since it eliminates any argument over the va- 
lidity and significance of information obtained from 
secondary or unofficial sources. 


Mr. Conquest’s book concerns itself with Soviet poli- 
tics in the period from 1949 to 1960 and is divided 
into three parts. The first part describes the methodology 
and evidence employed. The second deals with the strug- 
gle for power under Stalin. Since the focus is on the 
evidences of struggle in the leadership, the author here 
analyzes the Leningrad Case of 1949-50, the disputes 
of 1950-53 over agriculture, the Georgian purges of 
1951-53, the 19th Party Congress (October 1952), and 
the Doctors’ Plot in the last days of Stalin’s rule. The 
conclusions he draws from these developments hold few 
surprises, but the thoroughness and care with which he 
analyzes and documents each case are impressive. The 
third part of the book, entitled “Struggle for Power in 
Conditions of Collective Leadership,” covers the period 
1953-60. Here it becomes evident that Mr. Conquest 
does not believe in the thesis of a successful consolida- 
tion of one-man rule by Khrushchev, and it seems likely 
that some of the conclusions and interpretations he ad- 
vances in this section will encounter disagreement. 


One criticism that may be made is that while the 
author’s method of research succeeds in showing the 
alignment of forces in the various power conflicts and 
the public issues dividing the antagonists, it often fails 
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to explain why a contender was able to gain the ad- 
vantage. For example, it is not made clear why Beria, 
just after Stalin’s death in March 1953, was allowed 
to regain control of the entire police apparatus despite 
the fact that none of his colleagues in the Presidium 
had much reason to trust him. Again, the author can 
shed no light on why the other members of the Presid- 
ium, having successfully united against Beria, later 
failed to recognize Khrushchev as the major threat to 
their power and allowed him to destroy them piecemeal. 
Mr. Conquest further takes the view that the Presidium 
formed after the 20th Congress represented at least a 
partial defeat for Khrushchev, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was not able to prevent him from forming and 
controlling a Party Bureau for the RSFSR. 

There are still other unresolved mysteries, such as the 
role played by Mikoyan in prompting the final decision 
on Khrushchev’s secret speech at the 20th Congress, or 
the remarkable change in Khrushchev’s power position 
between the December 1956 Central Committee plenum 
and the February 1957 plenum—a change which re- 
sulted in the unusual phenomenon of the Central Com- 
mittee successfully overruling a majority of the Pre- 
sidium as well as a decision of the Supreme Soviet. 

The most dramatic moment, of course, was the June 
1957 plenum, when the “‘anti-party” group is alleged to 
have attempted its coup against Khrushchev. Mr. Con- 
quest appears to believe that Khrushchev was saved by 
the intervention of Serov and Zhukov in preventing the 
majority decision against Khrushchev in the Presidium 
from being made public. Zhukov’s purported role in the 
crisis has been frequently cited although there is no 
evidence from official Soviet sources to support it, just 
as there is no clear indication that the issue was neces- 
sarily—as many analysts have assumed 4 priori—a pro- 
posal by the anti-party group to remove Khrushchev 
outright. It is equally possible that the group merely 
sought some limitation of Khrushchev’s power, which 
might explain why its members kept their party mem- 
bership for such a long time and why Khrushchev could 
continue cooperating temporarily with Bulganin and 
Voroshilov. 

Mr. Conquest’s final assessment seems to be that 
Khrushchev, in spite of his recent ascendency, still faces 
opposition forces capable of resisting and even defeat- 
ing his decisions. What these opposition forces could 
have been since 1957, however, is not clear, and the 22nd 
Congress has given no indication that Khrushchev’s 
consolidation of his controlling position is likely to 
undergo any significant reversal in the foreseeable future. 

Whether Mr. Conquest’s conclusions strike individual 
readers as sound or unsound, few will question that his 
book makes a real contribution to Soviet studies, Read- 
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ers will also welcome the lengthy appendices which, in 
addition to translations of various documents, include a 
useful index of the membership of the Presidium since 
1949 and of the Central Committee since 1952. | 


PROFESSOR BORIS MEISSNER is likewise a dis 
tinguished Kremlinologist. His book, compared to Con 
quest’s, covers a more limited time span, dealing pri4 
marily with the period from the 20th through the 21st] 
Party Congress, and also provides a broader treatment of 
events since it is not restricted merely to political de 
velopments within the highest leadership but also dis 
cusses the party and economic programs. On the whole 
Professor Meissnet’s study aims less at an analysis of 
the power struggle than at a comprehensive and detailed 
description of Soviet internal politics during the period} 
in question. Documentary appendices take up almost 
two-thirds of the book, and the author, in his descrip 
tion and analysis, does not confine himself exclusivel | 
to Soviet official documents as does Mr. Conquest, but 

also uses satellite and Western Communist sources. 
Concerning the events at the June 1957 Plenum, Pro 
fessor Meissner’s interpretation is that Khrushchev was 
saved by Zhukov’s initiative in summoning the members 
of the Central Committee to Moscow, while Bulganin 
and Voroshilov may have attempted to mediate betwee 
the two factions in the Presidium. However, the nev 
revelations made at the 22nd Congress about these events 
cast doubt on this thesis. It is by no means clear in an 
event why the anti-party group, with its majority in the 
Presidium, had to debate for three days with Khru- 
shchev, supposedly supported only by Mikoyan and Kiri- 
chenko, unless the objectives of the majority were} 
actually far more limited in scope than is often assumed. | 
Nor is it clear why Zhukov should have acted as such a} 
champion of Khrushchev if, as Professor Meissner claims, 
there was a close relationship between Zhukov and Bul- 
ganin (pp. 46-47). It seems fairly evident that Khru-f 
shchev, though victorious in 1957, was not then prepared] 
to reveal publicly that a majority had opposed him, and] 
| 


therefore retained Voroshilov and Bulganin since they 
by themselves constituted no threat to him and their} 
retention would make his position appear stronger. Pro-] 
fessor Meissner believes that the 21st Congress con- 
firmed Khrushchev’s leadership, but that the question] 
still remained open as of that time whether he would 
succeed in establishing undisputed one-man rule. 

Mr. Harry Schwartz is well known to students of 
Soviet and international affairs. His book, The Red} 
Phoenix, is largely a selective compilation of his articles 
for the New York Times, arranged under various head- 
ings according to subject matter. He has supplemented 


hese with an introductory and a concluding chapter and 
1as inserted some material to connect the various articles. 

Mr. Schwartz covers a far wider range of subjects 
han either Mr. Conquest or Professor Meissner. He is 
oncerned not merely with the internal politics of the 
arty and the power struggles within the leadership, 
yut also with the whole gamut of social, economic, ideo- 
ogical, and external political factors which have a part 
‘n shaping the character of Soviet policies. Unfor- 
unately, however, the format of his articles does not 
>ermit him either to develop his interpretations as fully 
1s would seem desirable or to bring together all the 
slements he treats into a unified over-all analysis. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, it would be 
lifficult to quarrel with Schwartz’ general conclusion 
hat the Soviet leadership—first of Stalin and later of 
Shrushchev—has proven itself highly skillful in wag- 
ng the cold war, and that the next fifteen to twenty 
years may well see a further significant expansion of 
Soviet power. How this power will be applied, the 
iuthor believes, will depend greatly on how successful 
she leadership will be in solving the country’s growing 
social and agrarian problems and on how disruptive the 
succession crisis may prove when Khrushchev leaves the 
scene. Mr. Schwartz is in general far from optimistic 
about future prospects and does not share the view of 
those who see in Khrushchev a progressive reformer and 
liberalizer of the Communist dictatorship. 


COMPARED to the works discussed above, including 
that of his colleague Mr. Schwartz, Mr. Harrison Salis- 
bury’s Moscow Journal is much more plainly journalistic 
than scholarly in approach. The book is an extensive— 
-and apparently largely unedited—selection of news dis- 
“patches and extracts from a diary, both written while 
Mr. Salisbury was in Moscow, from 1949 to September 
1953, as correspondent for the New York Times, One 
of the author’s stated aims is to demonstrate that the 
“old-fashioned virtues of using one’s eyes, ears and, 
sometimes, one’s nose to detect what is going on about 
him have not entirely lost their purpose. . . .” But if 
these virtues are indeed of value, the book hardly shows 
that they are enough. 

The material from Mr. Salisbury’s diary makes pain- 
fully clear the handicaps under which newsmen in the 


Soviet Union have had to work. In the absence of real 
contacts with Soviet governmental and political sources, 
foreign correspondents stationed in Moscow were forced 
to rely for news largely upon translations from the So- 
viet press and on gossip among themselves or with 
embassy personnel. At one point in his diary, in fact, 
Mr. Salisbury complains that a reduction in the number 
of foreign correspondents seriously constricted his sources 
of information. 


Although much of this material was already used in 
the author’s American in Russia, published in 1955, a 
novel feature of his present book is that it includes the 
censored portions of his news dispatches from Moscow, 
thus providing the reader with a concrete picture of the 
strategy and idiosyncracies of the Soviet press censor- 
ship. Considering the extremely difficult conditions 
under which correspondents in Moscow had to work, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Salisbury at times reached 
wrong conclusions and that some of his estimates of 
the character and aims of Soviet policy were quite mis- 
taken. This may possibly explain also why his views on 
American foreign policy, expressed quite forcefully at 
various points in his book, do not always appear founded 
on a full understanding of the problems and forces 
confronting the United States. 

Although all the books reviewed here put consider- 
able stress on the problems and uncertainties facing the 
Soviet leadership, they offer the reader little ground for 
optimism. On the contrary, they indicate not only that 
Khrushchev has consolidated his position and expanded 
the bases of Soviet power, but also that there is as yet 
no evidence to suggest that “Khrushchevism,” for all 
its de-Stalinization, is less dangerous for the West than 
old-fashioned Stalinism. Mr. Schwartz’ conclusion seems 
well taken when he warns that “the prudent assumption 
for the outside world would seem to be that they [the 
Soviet leaders} will be successful and that the essential 
features of the Soviet dictatorship will remain for the 
indefinite future.” Indeed, Khrushchev’s vicious public 
humiliation of Voroshilov at the 22nd Congress echoed 
the political cruelty of the Stalin period and provided 
a sobering reminder that the present Soviet dictator, who 
knew how to dance the gopak when ordered to do so 
by the Vozhd, may know how to make others dance to 
his own tune as well. 
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Notes and Views 


How Statistics Are Made 


IN DEALING WITH Soviet statistics, three basic problems 
have to be overcome: 1) difficulties of interpretation aris- 
ing from differences in the economic and statistical concepts 
used in the Soviet Union and in the West; 2) deliberate 
Soviet suppression, omission, or befogging of statistical 
data; and 3) faulty reporting within the USSR at the enter- 
prise or collective farm level. All three problems stem, 
directly or indirectly, from the fact that the Soviet leader- 
ship regards statistical information as a weapon of the 
proletarian state, but the degree of difficulty they cause for 
Western analysts of Soviet economic performance differs 
with the individual problem. 

In principle, the first is the least formidable since it 
ceases to be of much concern once the conceptual differences 
are understood. Western economic observers know, for 
example, what major components make up the “national 
income” by Soviet definition. Such knowledge is, however, 
far from complete, partly because disagreements of defini- 
tion continue to exist among Soviet economists and statis- 
ticians, and partly because there is some doubt how far 
even those definitions which are ostensibly agreed upon are 
adhered to in actual statistical practice. In any event, con- 
ceptual differences as such are quite legitimate, and if due 
care is exercised to take them into account, difficulties of 
analysis can be more or less resolved. 

The second problem is, of course, much more trouble- 
some, directly connected as it is with the use of statistics 
for window-dressing purposes. Whatever other purposes 
they may serve, a primary function of statistics in the Soviet 
Union is to provide substantiation for what Stalin called 
the “law” of the smooth, proportional development of the 
Soviet economy.! This requirement gives rise to three kinds 
of statistical malpractice: 1) the suppression of informa- 
tion on how particular data were arrived at; 2) the dis- 
closure of relatively meager data for a number of important 
economic categories (for example, the industrial labor 
force); and 3) the omission of embarrassing statistical in- 
formation. In spite of some improvement since 1953, both 
in the volume of data published and in the range and 


1 See Naum Jasny, Soviet Industrialization 1928-1952, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. 
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coverage of accompanying explanatory notes, Soviet statis- 
tical handbooks are still poor in data and lopsided in the 
information they furnish. Duplication tends to exaggerate 
the volume of information supplied. For instance, about 
one-seventh of the Soviet statistical handbook for industry 
(Promyshlennost SSSR, Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Up- 
ravlenie) consists of a mere repetition in percentage form 
of absolute figures presented elsewhere in the handbook. 

The third problem, with which this article is mainly con- 
cerned, is somewhat more subtle and has particular interest 
in that it tends to give trouble not just to Western analysts, 
but to the Soviet Central Statistical Administration itself. 
Manipulation of economic data at the central government 
level—which the Soviets consider ideologically justified on 
various grounds—is one thing. But tampering with figures 
at the lower echelons of the reporting hierarchy is quite 
another. It is regarded, in fact, as a serious crime since it 
undermines the work of the national economic planners and 
usually covers up activities which violate “socialist moral- 
ity.” It would nevertheless appear that the very nature of 
the Soviet economic apparatus and the way it functions 
are such as to make conscious tampering with the flow of 
statistical information to the central government quite com- 
mon, if not inevitable. 


IT IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that the production de- 
mands made upon Soviet enterprises and collective farms 
are often unrealistic in relation to the amounts of produc- 
tive resources allocated to them. The result is that enter- 
prise directors and collective farm chairmen spend a good 
portion of their lives trying to circumvent regulations. Ful- 
fillment of the plan comes first, and often this can be 
achieved only by entering into illegal deals with private 
“fixers” and friends among the officialdom.2 The former 


* For an instructive account of a Soviet manager's plight, 
see Ignat Ovsyannikov, “I was a Soviet ‘Capitalist’,” the 
Sunday Telegraph (London), July 23, 1961. Fora study of the 
“fixer” network, see Jan S. Prybyla, “Private Enterprise in the 
Soviet Union,” The South African Journal of Economics, Sep- 
tember 1961, and December 1961. 


rovide materials and services which are in short supply, 
nd the latter help to block the channels of communication 
ith the upper strata of the executive hierarchy. The risks, 
f course, are great, and leave no room for the fainthearted. 
Jevertheless, the system virtually necessitates taking them, 
yith the twofold result that much of what actually takes 
lace at the production level is not shown in the reports 
‘ent in to the government authorities, and that the figures 
vhich do reach the top echelon of the economic hierarchy 
‘re often grossly distorted. 

From time to time, the system of managerial collusion 
sreaks down. This sometimes occurs because of the mana- 
vers’ blatant disregard for the minimum living standards of 
vorkers in areas which the authorities regard as of particu- 
ar importance to the economy. Several breakdowns of this 
ind have occurred in the “virgin land” regions of the 
JSSR, where the miserable living conditions of immigrant 
vorkers on a number of state farms and development 
srojects became a national scandal.? In these cases, to be 
sure, the managers’ total disregard for even the simplest 
needs of the workers—reflecting their one-sided concentra- 
jon on plan fulfillment (“Don’t bother me with dormi- 
‘ories; I have other things to attend to. The plan is col- 
apsing.” )4—was only the proximate cause of the break- 


3See “Virgin-Landers Are Tired of Lame Excuses,” Kom- 


‘omolskaia pravda, November 28, and December 27, 1959, and 
January 8, 1960. Also, “Letters with Commentary: Concern 
about Everyday Life is Concern for the Plan,” Izvestia, January 
5, 1960. 
* A manager’s answer to workers’ complaints, quoted in Izvestia, 
loc. cit. 
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down in the system of data-fixing. The ultimate cause was 
an increase in labor turnover, which in itself was serious 
enough to endanger fulfillment of the plan.° 

Illegal deals and false cover-up reporting seem to be 
particularly common practices on the part of collective 
farm chairmen, probably resulting from the fact that ag- 
riculture in the Soviet Union has for years suffered from 
singularly poor treatment in the matter of resource allo- 
cation. In the Ukraine alone, an investigation of the op- 
erations of 8,199 collective farms revealed that 5,945 illegal 
deals had been entered into over a period of two years.® 
They had, of course, been covered up by deceptive report- 
ing, which in turn vitiated subsequent central economic 
planning. One can readily appreciate the planners’ irrita- 
tion at being fed falsified information, but one can also 
sympathize with the hard lot of those whose duty it is to 
translate unrealistic production targets into actual goods 
and services. Moreover, the process is a cumulative one in 
that the falsification of production reports induced by 
unrealistic central planning generates still more unrealistic 
planning, and hence still more falsification. This vicious 
circle stems from the inherent rigidity of the system itself, 
which has not been essentially altered despite repeated 
moves toward decentralization of the economic adminis- 
tration. 


5 On the construction sites of the Pavlodar Elevator and Flour 
Mill Construction Trust in the single year 1959, 1,800 workers 
left their jobs and 1800 new workers were hired. Izvestia, loc. 
cit. 

6 Resolution of the CC of the Ukrainian CP, Sotsialisticheskaia 
zakonnost, No. 10, October 1960. 


CAPTION LEFT: ‘‘Let us take another type of official, the type who likes to live off the state. There are some 
enterprise directors, collective farm chairmen and heads of state farms and various departments who make a spe- 
cialty of requesting year after year that their production assignment be reduced and their payrolls and cap- 
ital investments increased.”’ (From Khrushchev’s speech of October 18 to the 22nd CPSU Congress.) CAPTION 


BELOW: “On a true fishing tackle.’’ Tackles spell out ‘‘Petition.” 
—From Krokodil (Moscow), October 30, 1961. 
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The wide prevalence of fanciful reporting by kolkhoz 
(collective farm) managers does not mean that it is less 
risky for them than for factory managers. They also have 
to contend with regular official auditing of their accounts 
as well as with periodic “raids” by party inspection bri- 
gades. There is also the danger that disgruntled kolkhoz- 
niki, spurred by some personal grudge against the collective 
farm chairman, will write letters to the editors of local 
papers exposing any cheating on his part. No less than the 
director of an industrial plant, the £o/khoz chairman knows 
that if he tries to hoodwink the government and a show- 
down comes, he will stand alone. 


THERE ARE other factors, however, which explain the 
greater readiness of ko/khoz administrators to assume these 
risks. One is the rapid turnover of collective farm chair- 
men. A &olkhoz chairmanship is not a coveted position, 
but one which is regarded, at best, as merely a stepping- 
stone to professional advancement, and at worst, as a 
burden to be passed off as soon as possible. In either case, 
the occupant is not anxious to keep the post any longer 
than necessary, and he feels under strong compulsion to 
make the production record of his kolkhoz look as good as 
possible while he is there, in the hope of being rewarded 
with a better managerial post. In 1955, when 30,000 
kolkhoz chairmen were replaced by party appointees be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory performance of their farms, one 
of the newly designated chairmen found that his particular 
farm had been successively managed by some twenty dif- 
ferent chairmen, most of whom had not held ‘the job for 
more than a year.’ This is not at all an unusual phenome- 
non in Soviet agriculture. In fact, at the CPSU Central 
Committee session convened in January 1961 to discuss 
agricultural problems, Premier Khrushchev specifically 
complained about the attitude responsible for the rapid 
turnover of collective farm managers. Their outlook, he 
said, seemed to be dominated by the idea that “‘next year 
I'll be going to another gubernia.” 8 

Another factor that facilitates data-juggling at the £olk- 
hoz level is the shortage of competent bookkeepers on the 
collective farms. Finally, complaints have been raised 
about the practice of disguising a farm’s lagging produc- 
tion by displaying prominently a leading worker’s spectacu- 
lar achievements.® 

False reporting in the agricultural sector is by no means 
limited to collective farm chairmen. Transgressions are 


7 Letter addressed to Khrushchev by the Chairman of the Lenin 
Collective Farm, village of Sulimovka, Baryeshevka District, Kiev 
Province, Selskaia zhizn, December 13, 1960. 

8 Pravda, January 14, 1961. 

®“We often see one man on a collective farm achieving out- 
standing results year after year, while the collective farm as a 
whole is lagging. The front-ranker’s name becomes a kind of 
shield behind which the collective farm’s managers take refuge.” 
Khrushchev’s speech at the Party CC Plenary Session on Agri- 
culture, January 17, 1961, Pravda, January 22, 1961. 
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apparently committed with at least equal frequency by 
procurement officials, who cheat the collective farms either 
to fulfill their own plans or to enrich themselves. One of 
their methods, for example, is to understate the fat content 
of delivered milk (the procurement official insists on doing 
the measurement by the eye) or to overstate the moisture 
content in grain (use of moisture gauges is avoided). Khru- 
shchev himself criticized the latter practice in his speech 
before the Central Committee plenum last year. 


The factories make fine instruments, but reasons are always 
found for the gauges to be out of order. Why? That’s clear. 
A collective or state farm brings in grain, and the receiving 
agent bites a grain and determines the moisture content that 
way.10 


Needless to say, practices such as these induce the 
swindled kolkhoz chairmen to cheat even more. One device 
they have adopted rather widely consists in purchasing 
clarified butter in a state store—preferably in a different 
province or republic—and reporting the purchase as part 
of the farm’s production. It is also a common practice to 
buy butter in one republic and sell it, remelted, to a cream- 
ery in another republic.11 When the stores are short on 
the products which the kolkhoz chairman wishes to buy | 
for inclusion in his “output,” he often resorts to purchases 
from the collective farmers’ private plots. The private 
sector thus becomes a useful reserve to be drawn upon 
when planned deliveries of meat, milk, vegetables, and 
other products to the state begin to lag.12 


THE EFFECT OF false reporting at lower levels becomes, 
of course, cumulative as the figures travel upwards. Union 
republics and provinces have been known to report fulfill- 
ment of grain procurement quotas and at the same time 
ask the state for seed and feed grain for their livestock. 
In other words, while the plan was “fulfilled,” no allow- 
ance was made for future production. In 1959, for ex- 
ample, the Russian Republic delivered 1,643 million poods 
of grain but took back 361 million poods or 22 per cent 
of the grain it had delivered.18 Hence, after allowance is 
made for padding, the republic plan was fulfilled only to 
the order of 78 per cent, and this does not take into ac- 
count faulty reporting at the farm level. 

In the industrial sector matters are not much better. 
Falsification of figures and illegal practices at the enterprise 
or trust level appear to be quite common in spite of num- 


10 Tbid. 

11 See Khrushchev’s speech at Rostov-on-Don, Pravda, February 
5, 1961; also speech by I. R. Razzakov, First Secretary of the 
Kirgiz Party CC, Party Plenary Session on Agriculture, Pravda, 
January 14, 1961. 

12 “Private Flocks on Collective Pastures,” a report on hood- 
winking in the Rhilaya Kosa District, Guryevy Province, Kom- 
somolskaia pravda, January 12, 1961. 

18 Khrushchev’s speech at the Plenary Session of the Party CC, 
Pravda, January 22, 1961. 


ous checks which are built into the system of industrial 
eporting. Two examples will illustrate the situation. 
Soviet raw materials salvage trusts normally operate 
inder a scrap metal collection plan. In 1957 the Chief 
Metal Salvage Administration for a certain area reported 
‘ulfillment of its plan. The following year, however, it 
vas discovered that the Salvage Administration’s figures 
ncluded 1,800 tons of metal which had in fact been col- 
‘ected by private operators from the dump of the Dzer- 
vhinsky Metallurgical Plant and sold to the Chief Metal 
Salvage Administration for 120,000 rubles. The Salvage 
Administration had thereupon sold the metal back to the 
same plant.14 
The second example is even more instructive. The Dis- 
trict of Tsarichanka was in serious difficulties, having 
failed to reach the scrap metal collection targets set by the 
olan. Seeking a way out of their predicament, the District 
Cooperative officials contacted a private operator who was 
in possession of receipts for scrap metal sold to state enter- 
prises; the scrap metal had been previously stolen from the 
‘railroad. The District Cooperative bought these receipts 
and thereupon reported fulfillment of the plan. The state 
enterprises which acquired the railroad’s scrap metal 
through the services of the “fixer” also fulfilled their plan. 
‘The railroad officials, to be sure, found themselves short 
of scrap metal, but since in the subsequent proceedings 
their name was not mentioned, it is probable that the de- 
ficiency had been made good by accounting methods. The 
benefits of the operation, however, did not end here. For 
fulfilling the plan, enterprise and cooperative officials re- 
ceived a bonus, and since the officials of the local soviet 
had had the good sense to look the other way, the plan in 
the area of their jurisdiction was fulfilled, and they too re- 
ceived bonuses. When eventually the whole matter came 
to light, the private fixer was the only party punished.1® 
In their efforts to keep in step with the plans, managers 
resort to a number of well-established courses of action. If 
hthe plan is stated in terms of physical output, there is a 
distinct temptation to fulfill it by lowering quality per unit 
_ of weight or item of production. If, on the other hand, the 
plan is set in terms of value of output at constant prices, 
the possibility exists of fulfilling the plan by producing 
commodities which require large inputs of materials and 
-much processing per unit of output. Since, however, ma- 
terials and processing capacity tend to be limited, illegal 
sources of supply are often used, or the assortment of out- 
put is violated.1¢ 


14 Izvestia, August 24, 1958. 

15 [bid. 

16 See Robert W. Campbell, Soviet Economic Power, Houghton- 
Mifflin, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960, pp. 127-134. 
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—Again, the calf hasn’t gained any weight! 

—Well, that’s not his concern. The livestock 
specialist makes up the report; he'll take 
care of it. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), October 10, 1961. 


All this should not be interpreted to mean that the Soviet 
economy is paralyzed by waste and bogged down in a 
morass of statistical falsification at the production level. 
Waste, inefficiency, rigidity, and fraud there are in plenty, 
but they should be viewed as subtractions from the econ- 
omy’s forward movement and as an indication of the high 
price the Soviet system exacts for economic progress. These 
conditions of life in Soviet industry and agriculture should 
also serve as a constant reminder that waste in Soviet 
economic reporting often parades as achievement, and that 
Soviet statistics always require critical examination. Soviet 
economists and statisticians are aware of this problem, but 
they are obliged to work with such material as they get 
from the field, and while loopholes are constantly being 
closed by legislative and executive action, the relentlessness 
of every new plan spurs managers to ever more ingenious 
feats of circumvention. 


Jan Prybyla 


(Mr. Prybyla, who last appeared in these pages with 
“Gomulka and the Peasants,’ May-June 1958, is cur- 
rently Assistant Professor of Economics at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. ) 
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Some Aspects of Soviet Reality 


THE 22ND CONGRESS of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union was grasped by the Kremlin image-makers as 
another opportunity to project their idea of the world’s 
future. Against a background of spectacular sputnik suc- 
cesses and undeniable (though far more limited) achieve- 
ments in the economic field, speaker after speaker at the 
Congress offered stentorian declarations to the effect that 
“the 20th century is a century of graphic Communist tri- 
umphs” and that the Communist Party is “the only social 
and political force that really solves the social problems 
troubling mankind and really fulfills the undertakings it 
sets forth in its programs.” It would be impossible within 
the space of a short article to challenge in detail all the 
pretentious claims made at the Congress by the rulers of 
Soviet Russia. But a recent visit to the USSR has enabled 
this writer to collect substantial evidence of the fact that 
the Communist system, far from solving the social problems 
that plague all societies to some degree, produces additional 
problems which are indigenous to communism ‘and which 
its leaders are forced to combat. 

In his speech to the 22nd Party Congress, Mr. Khrushchev 
described these problems as “‘a terrible power that fetters 
the minds of people.” In one single passage he listed them in 
the following order: “. . . indolence, parasitism, drunken- 
ness and rowdyism, swindling and money grabbing. . . , 
dominant-nation chauvinism and local nationalism. . . , 
bureaucratic methods, a wrong attitude towards women. 
.. .” Some of these maladies are not unknown in non- 
Communist nations. But in what western country do “indo- 
lence,” “parasitism,” and “a wrong attitude to women” be- 
come matters of national concern? Elsewhere in the speech 
the Premier added that economic progress in the Soviet 
Union is being hampered by “stagnation and conserva- 
tism,” bad management, the opportunism of careerists, and 
the machinations of crooks who falsify production results 
and circumvent efforts aimed at their removal. 


THE KREMLIN PROPAGANDISTS conveniently label 
all these deviations from the prescribed code of behavior as 
“survivals of the capitalist past.” Naturally they are not 
prepared to admit that communism is at fault. They argue 
that it is the individual who must be blamed. Yet it is quite 
obvious that one of the root causes of the phenomena listed 
by Mr. Khrushchev is the Soviet economic system. A rigidly 
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planned economy in which the laws of supply and demand 
are ignored, in which too few goods are perpetually chased 
by too many citizens, and in which the much maligned 
profit motive is supposedly non-existent, is tailor-made for 
anti-state and anti-social evils. 

The Soviet captain of industry, for example, is judged 
solely by his ability to fulfill the all-important plan. His 
targets are laid down for him and he depends for his sup- 
plies of raw materials on other government agencies. Yet 
as Mr. Khrushchev himself has noted, “output plans do not 
always dovetail with plans for the supply of materials and 
machines and with coordinated deliveries. . Conse- 
quently the manager is engaged in a constant struggle 
between the limitations of his producing unit and the de- 
mands of the state. Though directors of industrial enter- 
prises—and state-farm managers or collective-farm chair- 
men as well—may ask for production plans to be reduced 
and for payrolls and investment funds to be increased, in 
the final analysis they are forced to accept orders from or- 
ganizations which do not necessarily consider their local 
problems. 

It is in this atmosphere that the to/kach—literally trans- 
lated pusher, but better rendered as “fixer” or “‘expediter” 
—comes into his own. It is his job to ensure that the fac- 
tory which employs him, albeit surreptitiously, gets its raw 
materials and machines on time, whatever the cost. He is 
authorized by his director to use all means at his disposal 
to attain these ends, including bribes, presents, pressure and 
even threats. 

The writer met a tolkach in Moscow who explained how 
the system worked. He had come to the capital from one of 
the Far Eastern sovnarkhozy (the basic administrative units 
of the Soviet economy) for the purpose of persuading a 
friend in the Central Planning Organization to reduce his 
factory's targets, and he felt confident that he would be able 
to do so. But this, as he put it, was a “special komman- 
dirovka” (assignment). His usual job was to travel around 
the area covered by the sovnarkhoz, buying from other 
plants the surplus materials that his director needed. He 
would pay for them either by using factory funds in deals 
subsequently “concealed” by the accountant, or by “divert- 
ing” some of his factory’s production (cars in this in- 
Stance) to his helpful friends and contacts. An educated 
man in his forties, thus a product of the Soviet regime, he 
saw nothing wrong with a system which relies on dishonest 


wractices to deliver the goods. “Everybody does it’ was his 
omment. Under the increasing influence of quantities of 
‘odka in Russia’s largest hotel, he became more expansive, 
.dmitting that he thoroughly enjoyed his life and position, 
though it was based on corrupt practices. He was full 
of praise for a regime that enabled him to live a life of 
‘omparative luxury—including an official car for his 
ourneys, a large expense account and the ability to “make 
something” for himself on the side. I asked him whether he 
wasn’t afraid of being caught and tried for what he knew 
‘0 be an “economic crime.” His reply was illuminating: 


My director will protect me. He is in well with the local 
sarty people and has done them many favors. If they touch 
‘me, they’ll have to purge many others much more important 
‘than I am. Anyway, as long as the targets are met, no one 
is going to ask too many awkward questions. 


The moral, or rather amoral aspects of the matter didn’t 
‘concern him at all. “I’m a pragmatist” he laughed. “With- 
gut me and thousands like me our economy would be in a 
bad way.” 

The Russian term for the various practices that involve 
using “pull,” influence or unofficial contacts and channels 
for attaining one’s ends is “lat,” and it permeates life in 
the USSR. A few days after the above incident, I came 
across another sample of it. In the same hotel I was joined 
at dinner by an elderly man, who subsequently identified 
himself as a second party secretary of a Ukrainian town. 
He too had come to Moscow to see a “friend.” But his 
problem was a different one. In his provincial town, this 
party bureaucrat occupies a position of some importance. 
Because of it, he is under constant pressure from relatives 
and friends to do them favors: a better flat, a voucher for 
a Black Sea spa, a transfer to another part of the country, 
protection from inquiries, and so on. Mostly out of fear, he 


ABOVE: ‘‘Tssss!’’ BELOW: “The introduction 
of the new sometimes involves certain pro- 
duction expenditures, extra worries and even 
disappointments. How much easier it is to go 
on calmly doing today what one did yester- 
day, and tomorrow what one is doing today! 
Unfortunately, we still have executives who 
want to spend all their days in complete 
calm.”’ (From Khrushchev’s speech of Oc- 
tober 18 to the 22nd CPSU Congress.) Sign 
carried by the two men reads: ‘‘Wall News- 
paper. For Quiet and Tranquility.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), October 30, 1961. 


was resisting various inducements to break the law, with the 
result that his life had become a misery. “My wife calls 
me a fool” he complained. “What's the point of being a 
shishka {slang for big-wig], she says, if you don’t cash in.” 
This man, too, is a member of the Soviet elite, obviously 
one of the “moral cripples” castigated by Mr. Khrushchev 
at the Party Congress. His main interest in life is to be left 
alone. When asked why he didn’t expose those who were 
pressuring him to break the law, and, apparently, his 
principles, he shrugged his shoulders and said: “What's the 
use.” All he wanted was that his friend in Moscow get 
him another appointment in a new environment. When I 
pointed out that this was precisely the type of favor he was 
denying his friends, he replied: “Oh no, I don’t want this 
for myself. The party will benefit if I move to a new place, 
where people don’t know me. Then I'll be able to work in 
peace.” It did not seem to occur to him that the predica- 
ment he finds himself in is directly attributable to the 
system, which puts its servants in positions vulnerable to 
various pressures. 


IN DISCUSSING production problems in his speech to the 
Party Congress Khrushchev made the statement that 
“routine and stagnation” coupled with “conservatism in 
technology” are ‘“‘alien to the very nature of socialist pro- 
duction.”” In point of fact they are, to a very large extent, 
endemic. Like many other features of the Soviet scene, they 
do not spring from covert hostility to the regime but are 
based on a realistic grasp of the harsh facts of Soviet eco- 
nomic life. Mr. Khrushchev cited the example of one of 
Russia’s largest car factories—the Moscow Likhachev 
Works—which has made only “slight changes” in the de- 
sign of its four-ton lorry, first produced in 1947. He ad- 
mitted that the introduction of the new sometimes involved 
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“extra worries and even disappointments,” but he did not 
get to the root of the problem that confronts industrial 
managers. 

A director of a Leningrad factory explained to me why 
so many Soviet managers are opposed to the introduction of 
new techniques. He himself is in charge of a comparatively 
smooth-running plant, producing lathes. He has been meet- 
ing and surpassing his targets for the past three years, in 
part because he was successful in getting his quotas scaled 
down; thus he and his workers are earning substantial 
bonuses for overproduction. Last year the central planning 
authorities advised him that one of his shops would soon be 
modernized. They proved to him that ultimately his output 
(and consequently his salary) would increase. But like so 
many Soviet citizens he is more interested in the reality of 
the present than in the problematical future. Long-term 
planning means much less to him than current rewards. He 
argued: 


It is impossible to maintain production during modernization. 
There are always difficulties, and I and my workers will be 
worse off till the new equipment has been installed and is 
running smoothly. That might take months. I shall be earning 
less and have a headache into the bargain. 


Significantly, he stressed that the trade-union representa- 
tives of his workers had approached him with a promise to 
back his resistance. I asked this director, a graduate of the 
Moscow Baumann Institute, whether he could possibly win 
his struggle against the planners. “Well,” he replied, “ulti- 
mately they'll get their own way. But it will take time. 
Before then I hope to get a transfer to another plant.” 


DESPITE SOVIET CLAIMS about the “unbreakable ties 
between the party and the people,” there are many signs 
which suggest that communism inevitably brings the in- 
dividual into conflict with society. CPSU members con- 
stitute less than 5 percent of the population. It is they, 
together with other representatives of the élite, who derive 
the lion’s share of the benefits the regime has to offer. The 
remaining Soviet citizens—about 200 million of them— 
seem to be fully aware of this. In no Western democracy 
is the gulf between the rulers and the ruled so marked as in 
the “motherland of socialism.” In no Western democracy 
do people speak so contemptuously about “Om7’’—the 
“They” of the ruling class. This is not to suggest that the 
bulk of the people feel an ardent antagonism towards the 
regime. What does exist is a predominantly passive ac- 
ceptance of actuality—an attitude that the narod, the 
people, can do almost nothing against the self-appointed 
molders of society. (From this estimate must be excluded 
a section of the university youth, the only people the writer 
came across who were prepared to discuss and sometimes 
even challenge some of the basic tenets of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. ) 

The Soviet man-in-the-street, the taxidriver, bricklayer, 
shop assistant, waiter and factory worker or employee, has 
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: 
few illusions about his position in the order of things. He 
is far too preoccupied with making a living to argue about 
the intrinsic features of communism. What he wants is a 
better life. To achieve it he is ready to make use of the 
system when he can and to cheat it when he must. Mr. 
Khrushchev, who has the knack of pinpointing (without 
resolving) the issues that matter, put the problem most suc- 
cinctly when he said: 


The mood of the people and the productivity of their labor 
depend to a large extent on living conditions and on good 
service. The way to solve this problem is through the estab- 
lishment of modern, well-equipped shops, canteens, dining- 
rooms, service establishments and big food factories. 


In other parts of his speech he made the following points: 


One of our important tasks is to meet in full the demand 
of the urban population and industrial centers for milk and 
the widest assortment of dairy products and of high-quality 
potatoes and vegetables. .. . The popular demand for these 
goods [meat, milk, dairy produce, sugar, cloth, footwear, 
furniture, household and other goods] is still not being fully 
met. ... There must be stricter order in the allocation of 
flats . . . priority must be given to those actually in need. . . . 


There is no reason to believe that the Soviet regime is de- 
liberately depriving its people of adequate supplies of food, 
consumer goods or flats. But the fact remains that even in 
the two largest cities—Moscow and Leningrad—Russians 
find it impossible to plan a meal until they have found out 
what the shops are selling on any given day; that they have 
no option but to buy expensive (and often shoddy) clothes 
and furniture; and that millions still live in single rooms 
shared with four, five or even six other people. Mr. Khru- 
shchev has promised that by the end of the current Seven- 
Year Plan (1965) the minimum monthly wage will be 
raised to 50-60 rubles. To get this figure into perspective, 
it is enough to realize that a ready-made man’s suit of in- 
ferior quality costs 120 rubles; that a short-sleeved shirt is 
priced at 10 rubles; that the cheapest pair of walking shoes 
(at least among those the writer saw) is 35 rubles; and that 
oranges are priced at a half-ruble apiece—i.e., 50 oranges 
would swallow up half the monthly wage of a chamber- 
maid, taxidriver or shop-assistant. 

A Russian journalist I met who had just returned from 
a cross-country trek remarked that he had seen no “hungry 
eyes” on his trip. By all accounts the Russians do not 
starve. But they are still leading a very drab and to some 
extent primitive existence. One catches oblique admissions 
of this fact interspersed among the myriad claims of 
Russia’s great material progress. In his Party Congress ad- 
dress, for example, Mr. Khrushchev castigated the thesis, 
evolved by Stalin, that ‘in the USSR the increase of mass 
consumption [purchasing power] continuously outstrips 
the growth of production. . . .” He added that the sup- 
porters of this point of view “were actually justifying the 
shortage of articles of primary necessity and the perpetua- 
tion of the ration-card system and its psychology.” How- 


rer much Mr. Khrushchev might protest, years of shortages 
ave given the “ration-card psychology” a very strong grip 
1 the people of the Soviet Union. The narod knows that 
rere is not enough to go around, and every citizen is out 
» ameliorate his lot at the expense, if necessary, of society 
3a whole. A few examples will illustrate this: 

A Moscow taxi-driver, pointing to a huge block of flats 
1 a new district, said to me: “Not a single family living 
sere has the right to do so. But I too have a friend on the 
lousing Committee and he hopes to fix things for me 
don.” 

A Moscow University professor disclosed that he always 
yeaks English in shops and restaurants to “get better serv- 
io 

A stranger approached me in a Leningrad record shop 
nd asked me to buy him three discs: ‘“They’ll serve you, 
ven if it means they'll have to go to the storeroom. As far 
S$ we are concerned, we have to take what they have on 
pre counter.” (This man, who refused to tell me what his 
»b was, seriously suggested that the trading network 
hould be handed over to private enterprise. “A bit of 
ealthy competition,” he said, “would soon bring goods into 
ae shops.’’) 

I also heard of a Leningrad engineer who lived in a 
10dern three-room flat. His wife had left him, taking their 


legally sublet two of the rooms at 60 rubles each per 
nonth. 


AR. KHRUSHCHEV would label these attitudes—treiter- 
ted in many similar instances noted by foreigners—as 
petty-bourgeois degeneration,” as “remnants of capitalism” 
afecting isolated individuals. He alleges that the concept of 
mine” is the supreme and exclusive principle of bourgeois 
‘ociety, that Communists, on the other hand, “reject ethics 
. where the prosperity of some is possibly only at the 


hree children. He did not tell the authorities, but instead: 


expense or the ruin of others, where the corrupting psy- 
chology of egoism, greed and lust for money are cultivated.” 
In contrast to the frank admissions of self-interest made to 
me in casual conversations, I found it impossible to discuss 
this problem with official representatives of the regime. 
Their stubborn refusal to admit facts which must have been 
as apparent to them as they were to me, precluded any 
sensible conversation. An interesting instance on the diffi- 
culties of communicating with Communists was provided by 
a friend of mine. At a diplomatic reception in Moscow he 
described to an employe of the Soviet Foreign Ministry an 
encounter he had had with a black-market peddler who 
wanted to buy the shirt off his back. My friend remarked 
that this must be a problem for the authorities. His Soviet 
contact reacted quickly: “You are all wrong. There is no 
black market. We arrested all the black-marketeers in 
Moscow a fortnight ago.” 

The edifice of Communist society, then, can only strike 
the visitor as a facade. Behind the veneer provided by very 
gradual material improvement, there is a nation which 
knows little contentment. The Communist Party is not the 
embodiment of the genuine will of the Soviet people, but 
is trying to manipulate the aspirations of the people to at- 
tain its own ends. A good illustration of the rift between 
communism and its subjects is supplied by a joke circulat- 
ing in Moscow, related to me by a Moscow University stu- 
dent: A senior party official asks a local bishop, ‘““How are 
your churches?” “No complaints,” is the reply—‘They are 
always full.” The official is puzzled: “I can’t understand 
it. My meetings are always empty.” “Ah,” the bishop re- 
joins, “just make them independent of the state and 


party.” 
JUSTAN 


(JUSTAN is the nom de plume of a British student of 
Soviet affairs. ) 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of Com 
munism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U. S. Information Agency, 1776é 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. (Please note: Communications concerned with subscription order: 
or inquiries should be addressed directly to local USIS offices or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, as specified on the back inside cover of this journal.) 


KHRUSHCHEV AND ALBANIA 


To THE Epirors: According to Mr. Zavalani’s article 
(Problems of Communism, July-August 1961) Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s trip to Albania in 1959 was the “acme” of Soviet- 
Albanian relations. By interpreting some events from 1956 
to 1959, it can be seen that Khrushchev’s journey marked 
not the acme, but rather the crisis in Soviet-Albanian rela- 
tions. Events since May-June 1959 have essentially been 
implementations of Soviet and then bloc policy against the 
Albanian hierarchy. By noting the development of Sino- 
Albanian ties from 1956-59, and the events from late De- 
cember 1958 to May 1959, we can see that Khrushchev’s 
trip provided a major test for the Chinese and Albanians 
against Russian pressure. Recent events are proof enough 
that the two countries passed that test. 

The shift in focus of Soviet policy toward Yugoslavia 
since 1955 was paralleled by an attempt of the post-Stalin 
Soviet leadership to replace satellite subalterns dependent 
on Stalin with pro-Khrushchev personnel. In Albania a 
threat was made in the spring of 1956 by an anti-Hoxha 
group to overthrow Enver Hoxha; #.e., the coup led by Liri 
Grega, et al. was Soviet-engineered but it failed. Following 
his successful defense, Hoxha traveled to China for the 8th 
Chinese Communist Party Congress, met Mao and on his 
return to Albania stated: 


In the Chinese people we have a valuable and dear friend. 
. . . This love for and interest in our country we saw also in 
the leadership of the Communist Party and the Government 
of China. ... Particularly great is the love which Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung has for our country. He called our people 
heroic fighters....He said that in our efforts to build 
socialism, the Albanian people will have, as always, the 
brotherly help of the people of China. This, he said, is our 
international obligation to the Albanian people. (Bashkimi, 
Tirana, Oct. 9, 1956.) 


Hoxha, then, used the trip to China to bring his case against 
Soviet interference to the important Chinese party. Since 
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the leadership of that group was uneasy about the ney 
directions of Soviet policy taken by Khrushchev at the 20th 
Congress, the Chinese found it useful in late 1956 to lene 
support to Hoxha, particularly in the aftermath of th 
Hungarian and Polish revolutions. The financial aid fro 
China to Albania, first begun in 1955, was continued, ane 
an increase in Sino-Albanian trade followed. 
Although the first Sino-Albanian ties were of limited im 
portance, the development of Sino-Russian and Russo-A/ 
banian tensions heightened their significance. Parallelin; 
Sino-Soviet continued disagreements after the 1957 Moscov 
Conference, Soviet-Albanian tensions also rose steadil 
While the Yugoslav issue was a main factor causing the A 
banians’ disgruntlement vis-a-vis the Russians, their insec 
rity was increased by other factors as well. First, althoug 
Soviet economic aid to Albania had primarily been allottec 
for the development of the mineral sector of the Albania 
economy, bloc needs decreased for the products of th 
Albanian economy. Large Soviet discoveries of oil and sub 
sequent planning for the CMEA oil pipeline from the Sovie 
Union to the East European manufacturing centers serve 
to minimize that area’s future needs for Albanian oil. (Thi | 
result was particularly painful to the Hoxha regime, whic 
felt in late 1957 that its discoveries of new wells in latq 
1956 would yield two million tons of oil in 1960, resullj 
ing in increased domestic prosperity.) Recognizing thif 
situation, the Russians advised a heavier investment in thq 
development of the Albanian agricultural sector. In view 
of Soviet political disagreement with the Albanians, it wa 
necessary for them to obtain new outlets for the sale of 
their country’s prime export item—oil—because of a co | 
rectly estimated future lack of East European markets. 
political succor was obtained from the Chinese, similarl 
China’s need for oil (and dependence on the Russian} 
for most of its imported supplies) made the CPR a willing 
purchaser of Albanian oil, as well as copper and chrome. 


Second, the Albanians in late 1958 and early 1959 begaq 
to show concern about military developments in the Sovie 


nion and Balkans. Vaunted Soviet missile and air power 
duced the military value of the Soviet naval base in Al- 
inia. Reacting to the establishment of US rocket-bases in 
aly and Greece, the Albanians wanted the Russians to 
ynstruct bases in the Balkans, particularly in Albania. In- 
ead, Khrushchev proposed a peace-zone in the Balkans 
ad paid lip-service to Albania’s potential value for rocket- 
ases, which were not installed. 

As Soviet-Albanian differences increased in the political, 
sonomic and military fields, and the Chinese at the same 
‘me indicated their interest in supporting the Albanians, 
ae Soviet Union attempted to use economic pressure 
gainst Albania. In mid-December 1958 Hoxha left Al- 
ania for the Soviet Union for talks about the future of the 
iIbanian economy; little was reported about the meeting. 
a January 1959 the Chinese pledged to advance the Al- 
anians 55 million rubles for the 1961-65 Five-Year Plan. 
hhortly thereafter the USSR promised Hoxha to provide 
ilbania with a 355 million ruble credit for the Third Five- 
Year Plan. (This fact contradicts Mr. Zavalani’s statement 
‘nat Soviet aid was promised after Khrushchev’s Albanian 
tip.) Talks concerning implementing the Soviet promises 
vere held in March and May 1959 between Aleksei Kosy- 
in, the Soviet economic expert, and Koco Theodosi, Chair- 
aan of the Albanian State Planning Council. The Russians 
yere still willing to let the Albanians exercise limited eco- 
omic independence, as long as political unity could be 
‘chieved, despite their objections to the course of the Al- 
yanian economy. 


he threat from the Yugoslavs, as well as about Soviet indif- 
erence. They attempted to show the validity of their con- 
‘ern at two trials of so-called Yugoslav spies in late April 
1959. It is possible that the trials were the result of another 
Soviet attempt to assist in the overthrow of Hoxha; at 
ninimum, they were an important indication of Albanian 
‘ears of external threats. 

In contrast with continued Soviet flirtations with Tito, 
the Chinese support for the Albanians remained firm. Co- 
ncident with the above-mentioned trials, Hysni Kapo, a 
major Albanian party leader, departed for China. At a 
reception for Kapo in Peking, Chou En-lai assured him that 
“though Albania and China are geographically far apart, 
the Chinese people take a great interest in and deeply ad- 
mire the struggle of the Albanian people.” (Bashkimi, 
ay 13, 1959.) 

Shifts of power in the economic, political and military 
sphere thus heightened the fears of the already hypersensi- 
tive Albanian leadership. The Chinese, though far away, 
willingly offered the Albanians assistance in order to gain 
bn ally in Eastern Europe. By putting economic and politi- 
cal pressure on the Albanians to prevent them from enter- 
‘ing into such a liaison, Khrushchev prior to May 1959 tried 
to halt the formation of an entente. Failing to do this from 
“Moscow, he traveled to Albania, where despite an appar- 
ently warm welcome, he failed to achieve his objective. The 
Chinese had offered to support the Albanians if need be, 


Nevertheless, the Albanians remained apprehensive about 


and the latter were unwilling to continue to subvert their 
interests to the Yugoslavs. The May 1959 meeting of Khru- 
shchev, Hoxha and Chinese general P’eng Teh-hua in Al- 
banian territory marked the end of any opportunity for 
Soviet-Albanian amity. 


DANIEL TRETIAK 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mr. ZAVALANI REPLIES: Answering Mr. Khrushchev’s ac- 
cusations made in his report to the 22nd Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Enver Hoxha said 
in a long speech delivered before a Communist gathering in 
Tirana: 

Khrushchev knows perfectly well the reasons which led 
to the deterioration of Soviet-Albanian relations because he 
himself is the culprit. We shall limit ourselves to saying 
that it all began at the Bucharest meeting of June 1960. 

This disposes of the main objection raised by Mr. Daniel 
Tretiak to my assessment of the conflict between the Al- 
banian and Soviet Communist parties. The rest of his ex- 
tensive remarks do not essentially contradict the points I 
made in my article... . 


THE 22ND PARTY CONGRESS 


To THE Epirors: In his special supplement on the 22nd 
CPSU Congress (November-December, 1961), Professor 
Fainsod writes: 


In a rather extraordinary paragraph (No. 27) which appears 
on its face to endorse the principle of inner-party democracy, 
there is a warning that “broad discussion, especially discus- 
sions on an all-Union scale, of questions of party policy must 
be carried out in such a way as to... prevent the possibil- 
ity of attempts to form fractional groupings destructive to 
party unity or attempts to split the party.” 


Yet is this paragraph really so “extraordinary?” Here is 
Article 28 of the party statutes adopted at the 19th Party 
Congress in 1952: 


However, broad discussion, especially discussions on an all- 
Union scale, of questions of party policy must be organized 
in such a way as not to lead to attempts by an insignificant 
minority to impose its will on the party majority, or attempts 
to form fractional groupings destructive to party unity, or to 
schismatic efforts which may shake the strength and stability 
of the socialist system. 


May I say that what is really “extraordinary” is not so 
much the change in the party statutes as Professor Fainsod’s 
interpretation of it? For what is truly new in the 1961 
statute, and what Professor Fainsod fails to mention, is the 
following clause: “Discussions of controversial and obscure 
questions within the framework of individual organizations 
or the party as a whole are possible.” Although this sen- 
tence is qualified in the new statutes by the same kind of 
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restrictions as were present in the old statutes, its very in- 
clusion may be regarded as an attempt to broaden the scope 
of permissible discussion, as well as to formalize the exist- 
ing situation in the party—a situation characterized by an 
outspoken agitation on contentious issues which began 
shortly after Stalin’s death and continues to this day. The 
fact remains that Kozlov’s attempt to set rigid limits on 
party discussion failed in fact though not in theory, since 
the agitation by what the 1952 statute called “an insignifi- 
cant minority,” and what is more likely to be, at this time, 
a very sizeable group within the party, led by Khrushchev 
himself, is still being vigorously pursued. 


J. B. MartTINn 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. FAINSOD REPLIES: In using the phrase ‘‘rather extraor- 
dinary,”’ I did not intend to suggest that the ban on fac- 
tionalism was a novel development. What I hoped to make 
clear was that all the verbiage about enlarging the scope of 
intra-party discussion was still qualified by the familiar 
prescriptions against “factional groupings” and “attempts 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


NOTE: Due to coverage of the 22nd CPSU Congress, the second installment 
of the series on communism in Africa could not be published in this issue; it 
will appear in the March-April issue. 
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to split the party,” which incidentally apply to the ney 
clause which Mr. Martin cites as “really extraordinary.” 

I would be much more impressed by Mr. Martin’s d 
scription of the “existing situation in the party’ as char 
acterized by “outspoken agitation on contentious issues 
had any member of the so-called ‘“‘anti-party” group beer 
given an opportunity to present his views to the 22nd Par 
Congress. Khrushchev’s attack on these views may qualif 
as “agitation,” but “discussion of controversial questions 
in which only one side is represented does not in my bool 
contribute to the broadening of intra-party discussion. 


TO THE Epitors: This is to tell you how much I enjoyed 
reading the special supplement to the last issue of yo 
magazine, on the 22nd Party Congress. I think Mr. Fainsod 
has succeeded in giving us a most illuminating analytica 
review of the important political, ideological, and psycho 
logical facets of the congress. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Fruits of De-Stalinization 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles below continue this journal's survey of the impact of the 22nd 
CPSU Congress on the Communist parties throughout the world. The first, by Miss Degras, re- 
ports on the repercussions felt in the Soviet Union—in “political geography’ (Stalingrad—Vol- 
gograd), in historiography (Radek did die), among writers and intellectuals in general, and in 
the area of propaganda and indoctrination. Mr. Dallin’s article deals with the far more serious 
and significant impact on the international Communist movement—the Sino-Soviet rift, the in- 
teresting debate between the Italian and French CP’s, the growth of "‘polycentrism.” Finally, 
Mr. Lynd depicts the ferment in what is probably the largest and most powerful of all the 
Communist “front organizations’—the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFITU)—as re- 
vealed during its Fifth Congress, held in Moscow in December of last year. The next issue of 
this journal will carry a survey of de-Stalinization in the East European “people’s democracies.” 


Moscow in Ferment 


By Jane Degras 


LEAVING ASIDE the break with Albania and its wider 
implications, the 22nd CPSU Congress has not so far had 
any startling visible repercussions in the USSR. There 
was the initial rush to rechristen towns and villages, 
factories, farms, and children’s homes that had once 
taken pride in bearing Stalin’s name, and the road haul- 
ers were kept busy removing tons of disgraced statue- 
concrete. (What does a Soviet visitor to, say, London 
think about statues of Charles I and Oliver Cromwell 
occupying places of honor?) But now, events seem to be 
hanging fire, and the present may be as good or bad a 


Miss Degras, whose articles on current Soviet affairs 
appear frequently in The World Today (London), is 
the editor of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy 1917- 
1941 (three volumes), and The Communist Interna- 
tional 1919-1943: Documents, Oxford University Press, 
of which two volumes have so far come out. 


time as any to examine the impact to date of the unex- 
pected renewal of the de-Stalinization campaign. 

Six years ago the attack on Stalin seemed intended 
primarily for internal purposes—as a reassurance and 
pledge to the party itself rather than to the people as 
a whole (since Khrushchev’s 1956 speech denouncing 
Stalin was never published in the USSR)—although its 
impact was far more marked outside the Soviet frontiers. 
The purposes of the second attack are more complex and 
obscure. Once it was decided to reopen hostilities against 
the “‘anti-party group,” there was clearly an irresistible 
temptation to blacken the character of its members by 
associating them directly and personally with some of the 
more disgraceful episodes in Stalin’s career, but what 
followed may have gone beyond the original intention. 
The removal of Stalin’s body from the Red Square mauso- 
leum and the proposal to erect a monument to his victims 
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were not foreshadowed in Mr. Khrushchev’s first speech 
to the 22nd Congress, when he told his audience that 
the people had been told “the whole truth.” A week 
later, after more truth had been doled out by other 
speakers, notably Shvernik, Shelepin, Spitidonov, and 
Lazurkina, he added further revelations. (All the dis- 
closures still do not add up to “the whole truth” ; but 
then, as Céline once said, if a single government were 
to tell the whole truth, for twenty-four hours, every gov- 
ernment would fall.) 

Stalin’s association with Georgia and the unrest that 
occurred there following the 1956 Congress gave special 
interest to the speech of Georgian Prime Minister 
Dzhavakishvili on the proposal to move Stalin’s remains. 
It was the shortest of the speeches made in approval, 
and the only one which did not criticize Stalin per- 
sonally. The version of it published in Zaria Vostoka 
omitted all reference to persons who had suffered under 
“the personality cult,” although Dzhavakishvili’s actual 
statement had confirmed the posthumous rehabilitation 
of several Caucasian Communists, including Orakhela- 
shvili, Kashiani, and Eliava. 

How far the latest revelations came as a surprise to 
the population as a whole it is impossible to say. No 
doubt a good deal of what had been said in 1956 had 
seeped down in the intervening years, and the older 
generation in any case needed no speech from on high 
to remind them of what had happened. But there must 
still have been many among the younger generation to 
whom this public execration came as a shock. An un- 
named district party secretary described his reactions in 
this fashion: 


You know, the night I heard all that about Stalin I didn’t 
sleep ... When he died I wept, so did my wife and 
children ... It seemed that life had stopped. How could 
one go on without him? ... And then I, who had ad- 
vanced against the enemy during the war with Stalin’s 
name on my lips, heard the terrible truth about him. He 
had been quite different, had betrayed our trust, betrayed 
the party which had believed in him, betrayed the people.t 


There is an unconvincing “‘literary’” note in these 
words. A district secretary stands fairly high in the party 
hierarchy, and though it would be wrong to assume that 
all party members (much less, all Soviet citizens) knew 
the details and full extent of Stalin’s “betrayal,” it was 
common knowledge that tens of thousands of innocent 
people had been executed and a far greater number 
imprisoned and deported. Certainly, the congress revela- 
tions could not have taken a senior party official by sur- 
prise. It was only that the truth had now become not only 
official as in 1956, but also public. For a more radical 


1 Literatura i zhizn, January 1, 1962. 
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break with the past we shall have to wait until another 
generation of leaders takes command. Meanwhile, for 
the party militants, the whole Stalin era remains what the 
Germans call wnbewaltigte Vergangenheit. 


NEVERTHELESS, the leaders were unquestionably con- 


cerned about the possible impact of the Congress and 


took steps to keep its repercussions under control. To 


answer the question, Why bring it all up again?, Pravda 
on November 21 devoted a long unsigned article to 
“liquidating the consequences of the personality cult.” 
The “open and fearless condemnation of the cult” was 


called immensely important for the building of com- 


munism: it opened the way to the initiative and activity 
of the masses. It was natural, moreover, that in reporting 
on its work since the 20th Congress the Central Com- 


mittee should dwell on the “great work done by the 


party’ in liquidating the cult and its consequences and 
in developing Leninist democracy within the party. Since 


the decisions of the 20th Congress had been so stub- 


bornly opposed by Molotov and Co., Pravda continued, 
the Central Committee had to do all it could to prevent 
a repetition of the earlier errors. The 22nd Congress 


was a demonstration that the cult had been ended, once — 


and for all time. 


To those “honest people abroad” who, deceived and 
misled by the ideologues of imperialism, wondered 
whether the cult bore witness to some process of degen- 
eration, Pravda’s answer was that the cult was only a 
foreign growth on a healthy body. It was ‘profoundly 
alien to a revolutionary Marxist-Leninist party’ and 
without any roots in the social structure. The best refu- 
tation of arguments to the contrary was furnished by the 
wonderful successes of the Soviet people under CPSU 
leadership. But neither this article nor any of the others 
which reasoned on similar lines attempted to explain 
why “Lenin’s healthy party’’ tolerated this “alien growth” 
for twenty years and more. 


There were later indications that the critics remained 
unconvinced. The World Marxist Review for December 
1961 warned in its editorial that “unrelenting struggle 
against . . . manifestations of the personality cult does 
not of course imply making concessions to petty-bourgeois 
liberalism or countenancing any attacks by the revision- 
ists.” Also, addressing an “All-Union Conference on 
Ideological Work” which opened in Moscow on De- 
cember 25, and which was attended by 2,700 party 
propagandists, Central Committee Secretary L. F. Ili- 
chev, after condemning dogmatism, turned his fire on 
the revisionists who, on the pretext of attacking the 
personality cult, were undermining the very foundations 


of Marxist-Leninist theory. During the conference, IIi- 
chev and other prominent party propagandists mapped 
out the guidelines for a nationwide campaign to popular- 
ize the new CPSU Program and the decisions of the 
22nd Congress.2 (According to later reports, 300,000 
party workers have been engaged in the campaign in 
Moscow alone.) Party propaganda was to be stepped up, 
to take the offensive; the 22nd Congress proceedings 
_ were to give no excuse for any slackening of party disci- 
pline; the emergence of anti-Leninist—or even un-Lenin- 
_ ist—ideas was to be nipped in the bud. 

More details were added a short while later at the 
plenary session of the Writers’ Union, where the ma- 
jority of those who chose to speak belonged to the 
conservative wing (most of the talented writers are found 
elsewhere). The divergent trends among the writers, 
already apparent at the 22nd Congress, have persisted 
since. Ehrenburg’s recent speeches have been noted in 
the foreign as well as the Soviet press, particularly the 
one in which he recognized the complicity of writers in 
an earlier conspiracy of silence,* while Kochetov, who 
may be taken as typical of the unreformed and unre- 
pentant conservatives, was taken to task in Literaturnaia 
gazeta (December 16) and in Novyi mir (January 1962) 
for having played down the impact of de-Stalinization in 
his novel Sekretar obkoma. Kochetov has had no lack 
of defenders, however, not only in the Writers’ Union 
but also among party officials, and has since been awarded 
the Order of Lenin. The argument has filled many pages 
in Soviet literary journals and even found its way into 
the Italian Communist daily /’Unita (December 30), 
for—while personal considerations may also be involved 
—it reflects and focuses, perhaps more accurately than 
anything else, the confrontation between liberal and 
conservative forces in Soviety society today. 


The latter are not without weighty support. The issue 
of Molodoi kommunist published just after the 22nd 
Congress (No. 11, 1961) carried an article by a Doctor 
of Philosophy who wrote that Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
laid the foundations of “‘a genuinely scientific theory of 
art,’ and that their esthetic tastes and views should be 
studied and accepted “as a model of genuine, exalted, 
and noble artistic taste by means of which we should 
correct our own tastes and views.” As an example of 
Lenin’s esthetic judgment, the article quoted some of his 
remarks about Gorki’s Mother: it was ‘‘a very modern 
book,” ‘ta book which was badly needed,” one which 
the workers could read “with great benefit to themselves.” 

But the yeast will not stop fermenting. A letter to 


2 Conference discussions reported in Pravda, December 26-29, 
1961. 
3 See, e.g., The Times (London), January 8, 1962. 


Komsomolskaia pravda—quoted in The Times (London) 
of January 25, 1962—asks for greater freedom for 
students to express their own opinions instead of having 
to repeat “truths handed down in a ready-made and 
decided form,” in the traditions of “medieval scholasti- 
cism.”’ ‘Our students,” writes the author, “are sufh- 
ciently mature for discussions and debates, and the time 
has come to stop leading them by the hand.” 


THE ECONOMISTS, on the other hand, have been 
warned. In Kommunist (No. 17, 1961), Professor 
Gatovski criticized Stalin’s last-published writing, The 
Economic Problems of Socialism, particularly his remarks 
on the prospects of Soviet agriculture; but this was 
nothing compared to the full-scale assault launched by 
Professor Leontiev in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Decem- 
ber 1961) in an article entitled ‘““Hangovers from the 
Past and the Demands of Life.’’ The progress of science 
had been impeded by the errors of the past, wrote 
Leontiev, but now the way ahead “has been paved by 
the elimination of the abuse of power in theoretical 
matters caused by the personality cult and consisting, as 
was noted at the 22nd Congress, of attempts to decide 
theoretical problems by fiat.” The weight of the author’s 
attack was concentrated on Stalin’s “‘main economic law”: 
Could it be possible for any ove law to determine all the 
chief aspects and processes of a given mode of produc- 
tion? Wasn’t this “novelty” introduced “in order to 
imitate an actually non-existent contribution to Marx- 
ism-Leninism ?” 

In the present context, Leontiev’s argument as such 
need not be considered: in its own way it, too, was 
dogmatic, constantly referring back to “our great teach- 
ers’—no doubt a necessary precaution—and on one 
occasion reproving an unnamed author for writing that 
‘Marx and Engels could not have foreseen. . . .” 
essence, however, the article was a plea to consider eco- 
nomic questions on their own merits. In the course of it, 
Leontiev resuscitated the names of three Soviet econo- 
mists ‘for whom Lenin had great respect’—Skvortsov- 
Stepanov, V. Milyutin, and Kritsman—and noted also 
that a number of younger economists devoted to the 
party had “perished innocently” in the 1930's. “Would 
it not be just and proper,’ he asked, “to rescue their 
names from oblivion, and to put in a good word for their 
positive contribution to the effort to uphold, elaborate, 
and popularize Marxist-Leninist economics?” 


In 


Having paid due tribute to the classics and to the 
action of the 22nd Congress, Professor Leontiev may 
have felt secure in making his attempt to renovate Soviet 
economic theory and bring it closer to the questions 
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actually preoccupying the planners. But revisionists 
could not be allowed to exploit the campaign against 
dogmatism for their own purposes; hence, in the next 
issue of Kommunist, Mr. llichev rebuked Leontiev for 
following a path that would “lead to doubting the whole 
political economy of socialism.” For, as he told the De- 
cember conference on ideological work, the revisionists, 
under the guise of attacking the personality cult, were 
striking at the very foundation of Marxism-Leninism. In 
certain respects, this episode repeats the events of 1956- 
57 in the literary world—the attempt to translate into 
action the exhortations of the 20th Congress to write 
freely, to discard all that was sterile and outworn, fol- 
lowed by a warning rap over the knuckles to indicate 
that such advice was not to be taken too literally. 


HISTORY, which is an even more sensitive field than 
economics, is clearly going to get some benefit from the 
22nd Congress—at least, to be safe, it need no longer be 
wholly anonymous. But there is little encouragement 
for the enquiring mind in an article by E. Zhukov in the 
last issue of Voprosy istorii for 1961, dealing with the 
congress and the tasks of Soviet historians. History, he 
wrote, is “moving precisely as scientifically foretold by 
Marx and Lenin’; and while dogmatism is fought, “it 
must not for a moment be forgotten that revisionism 
remains the chief danger in the Communist movement 
today.” Again: 

The liquidation of the harmful consequences of the Stalin 
personality cult does not imply an ideological amnesty for 
every kind of anti-party trend ...As is known, in 1956 
some wavering intellectuals, having misunderstood the cor- 
rect presentation of the 20th CPSU Congress on questions 
of the harm done by the personality cult, became confused, 


and some of them went so far as to question the entire 
preceding struggle of the party against its ideological enemies. 


Confusion, Zhukov continued, had seized the minds of 
the editorial board of Voprosy istorii itself, ‘‘and the 
Central Committee was compelled to take a special de- 
cision on this question.” This coy reference to the dis- 
missal of Burialoy (who appears not to have written, 
or at any rate published, anything since 1957) for his 
analysis of Bolshevik-Menshevik relations before the 
Revolution will no doubt be duly noted by the present 
board. Perhaps the only moderate passage in Zhukov’s 
article (at least one that is unlikely to appeal to Comrade 
Ulbricht) is the statement that “among the negative 
consequences of the personality cult were certain weak- 
nesses of the international Communist movement. It is 
enough to recall, for example, the dissemination of the 
sectarian thesis that fascism and social democracy were 
not antipodes, but twins.” Mr. Zhukov also pays a 
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grudging tribute to the historian Pokrovsky (as Iichev 
did, less grudgingly, at the 22nd Congress). 

Not that there was much revisionism to condemn 
among the historians dealing with the Soviet period. A 
book on the Baku Congress of Peoples of the East in 
1920, published by the Academy of Sciences in the fall 
of 1961, does not even mention the two principal Bol- 
sheviks who attended and gave the keynote addresses— 
Zinoviev and Radek.‘ It is perhaps of some significance 
that a novel published in the same year, Kazakevich’s 
Sinaia tetrad, gave a not totally hostile portrait of Zino- 
viev, while the historians feared even to mention his 
name. But there have been signs of change, notably a 
critical review in Voprosy istorii KPSS (No. 6, 1961) 
of a guide to Soviet historical sources, published by Mos- 
cow University last year. The critics, four in number, © 
declared that the work was wholly in the Stalinist tradi- 
tion, that its authors had disregarded the directives of 
the 20th Congress (an unfair way of saying that they 
had not anticipated the directives of the 22nd), and that 
they had showered praise on Stalin’s leadership even past — 
the middle 1930's. 

Surreptitiously and obliquely, the process of rehabili- 
tating Stalin’s victims continues, if rehabilitation is the 
right word to apply to the rather elementary act of pub- 
lishing for the first time the dates of their deaths. We 
now learn from the new edition of the protocols of the 
11th Party Congress (1922), recently issued in Moscow, 
that Karl Radek, who was sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment in 1937, died (how?) in 1939, that Rakov- 
sky (sentenced to twenty years of hard labor in 1938) 
died in 1941, Sokolnikov (ten years’ imprisonment im- 
posed in 1937) in 1939, etc. Of the few who disap- 
peared but still are alive, Shumiatsky is probably the best 
known; he now receives a state pension. 


IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES, it is of course irrele- 
vant to try to identify political trends as such, but scien- 
tists are not sheltered from political winds by the nature 
of their calling. Writing in Izvestia (January 3, 1962), 
Professor Igor Tamm, nuclear physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, complained that political and other irrelevant 
considerations often outweigh the claims of talent in the 
choice of scientific research workers: “Often it is asserted 
that the social activity of the student is insufficient, even 
if the reason for this is not any lack of political con- 
sciousness but rather an absorption in scientific work.” 
Professor Tamm regretted that he had not always been 
successful in securing the appointment of his nominees. 


4G. Z. Zorkin, Pervyi sezd narodov vostoka. 


5 Otdinatsatyi sezd RKP(B), Gospolizdat, Moscow, 1961. 


De-Stalinization: The Case of Volgograd. 


There is a new city in the USSR today, and its 
name is Volgograd. That is to say, it isn’t really a 
new city: in point of fact, it was founded as far back 
as 1589; until 1925, it was known as Tsaritsyn; from 
1925 till 1961, it bore the name of Stalingrad. And 
as of last November, it has come to be known (in line 
with a decree of the Supreme Soviet) as Volgograd. 

Now according to the decree, the change in name 
was effected in line “with the wishes and demands” 
of its citizens. But unofficial sources—say, numerous 
visitors who have been to the city in recent months— 
tell us that the decree is not to be trusted on this 
score. And indeed, should the STALINGRAD signs 
have been dismantled at night, stealthily, hurriedly, 
and frequently with somewhat embarrassing results 
(STALIN—égone, GRAD—temporarily—on)? The 
ironic and even contemptuous remarks by people on 
the streets, the open displays of tearful emotions, 
the reports of bitter debates and party meetings— 
all this somehow does not square with the words of 
the decree. On the contrary, it all points to the fact 
that whatever the reaction of the Soviet population to 
“de-Stalinization” in general, they regard the change of 
name not so much as a blow against the late dictator 
as against their own proud and blood-drenched past. 

Why, then, did the party leadership decide on this 
step? Of the reasons that come to mind, perhaps one 
is the peculiar Communist aversion to half-measures: 
“There are no fortresses a Bolshevik can’t conquer,” 
runs an old slogan, and whatever the fortress at a 
given moment—be it “Trotskyism,” “petty-bourgeois 
mentality,” or the virgin lands in Kazakhstan—it must 
be stormed and won at all costs and without any 
qualms. The decision to downgrade Stalin having been 
taken, no holds were to be barred, however grim or 
absurd the consequences. 

One wonders, however, whether behind this deci- 
sion there lurk no other, more personal motivations. 
Ever since Khrushchev came to power, after all, he 
has been quietly engaged (not unlike his predecessor) 
in rewriting history. And among the areas that have 
claimed his attention World War II, and in particular 
the Battle of Stalingrad, has assumed a very special 
prominence. Thus while in 1947 and 1948, say, the 
official Soviet encylopedias limited Khrushchev’s role 
during the war to membership in the Military Council 
at the front (Khrushchev did not belong to the highest 
military body, the State Defense Committee, which 
was peopled almost exclusively with anti-party mem- 
bers such as Molotov, Beria and Malenkov), the 
recent versions are positively rhapsodic on Khru- 
shchev’s wartime accomplishments. 

A volume of the 2nd edition of the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia published in November 1957, for instance, 
fails to mention the members of the State Defense 
Committee at all, and credits the First Secretary 


with “great work” and “active participation in the 
defense of Stalingrad and the preparation of the defeat 
of the German-fascist forces at Stalingrad.” In 1959, 
in line with Zhukov’s new status as a “non-person,” 
his role as the defendant of Stalingrad was expunged 
from the records altogether, and all the glory was 
transferred, retroactively, to First Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchey.t And the third volume of The History 
of the Great Fatherland War of the Soviet Union, 1941- 
1945, published on the eve of the 22nd Party Congress 
in October 1961, takes this process one step further: 
there Khrushchev is depicted as one of the most 
important military planners of the war, and particularly 
as the one who was responsible for the rout of the 
German forces at (old style) Stalingrad. Now if 
Khrushchey wants to go down in history as the libera- 
tor of Stalingrad and from Stalinism, would it not be 
logical for him not only to remove the hated name 
from the great city but also—eventually—insert his 
own name in its placeP True, at the present moment 
the intensity of the anti-personality-cult-campaign 
makes this somewhat less than likely. But who knows? 
After all, there already is a town by name of Khru- 
shchevsk in the USSR... Food for thought, that. 
Be it as it may, it seems as if at least one question 
that has been a source of considerable speculation has 
now been cleared up. Would the famous Battle of 
Stalingrad continue to be referred to by the name the 
city bore at that time, or would the new name be used 
even in historical accounts? An article by Marshal 
V. Kazakov in a recent issue of the English weekly 
Moscow News dispels any doubts. Writes the Marshal: 


On November 19, 1942, the thunder of Soviet ar- 
tillery heralded the beginning of the Soviet counter- 
offensive at Volgograd,* which culminated in the 
surrounding and routing of a 330,000-strong army 
of German fascist invaders, a feat unprecedented 
in history. 


The footnote, in appropriately small print, says: 


* Formerly Stalingrad. The city was renamed by 
a Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Russian Federation on November 10, 1961, 
in compliance with requests from collectives of in- 
dustrial enterprises, construction sites, state farms, 
collective farms, and institutions, and also from 
mass organizations of the region (now named 
Volgograd Region). 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA URBIS. 
A.B. 


1See Lazar Pistrak, The Grand Tactician, F. Praeger, 
New York, 1961, Chapter XVI. 


This, incidentally, is not the professor’s first outburst. 
At a meeting in 1956 to reelect the President of the 
Academy of Sciences, he proposed postponement of the 
election on the ground that bureaucracy was rampant 
in the Academy. The proposal was rejected. 


Little was added by Mr. Suslov’s speech to members 
of the social science faculties, even though, in abridged 
form, it took up one and a half pages of Pravda (Feb- 
ruary 4). According to the speaker, Leninist principles 
had been restored not only in the party and government, 
but also in the social sciences where Stalin’s pretension 
to a monopoly of revolutionary theory and his practice 
of deciding theoretical questions by administrative means 
had done immense harm. In philosophy his “schematic 
thinking,” lauded at the time as “historic” and the ‘fruit 
of genius,” had impoverished the work of philosophy 
teachers; what he wrote on economic questions revealed 
a divorce from practical problems; history, too, had suf- 
fered, particularly Communist Party history. The Short 
Course was designed to do honor to Stalin alone, to 
attribute all victories to him. New textbooks were 
required for all the social sciences if the teachers were 
to do their job properly. But, successful as the party 
had been in destroying the cult, Mr. Suslov went on, 
dogmatism, divorce from life, and “quotation-monger- 
ing’’ were not yet completely eliminated from theoretical 
work and from the thinking of some social science teach- 
ers; unless this were done, research into the current 
theoretical and practical problems of building commu- 
nism and educating the new Communist man would 
suffer. 


Some weights had to be put on the other side of the 
scale, although Mr. Suslov, who hitherto has usually 
been numbered among the conservatives, appeared to 
find this less congenial; at any rate, he gave little time 
to it. Even in the realm of theory, he said (echoing 
Ilichev), there were some services to Stalin’s credit; not 
all his work should be dismissed as erroneous; each part 
should be examined on its merits. This equivocation 
reflects the enduring dilemma of the Soviet leaders, torn 
as they are between the need to disown a hateful past 
and the equal need to preserve those features of it from 
which the present structure derives its legitimacy; be- 
tween the compulsion to make changes that are rapid 
and radical enough and the fear of letting them get out 
of hand. The party, Mr. Suslov said, would vigorously 
repulse any attempt to use the struggle against the per- 
sonality cult “as a pretext for whitewashing Trotskyism, 
right opportunism, nationalist deviations, and other anti- 
Leninist trends” long ago defeated and justly con- 
demned; nor would it tolerate any attempt to “blacken 
the immense theoretical and practical activity of our party 
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and its Central Committee’’—a surprising and suggestive 
phrase. The most important task on the theoretical front 
remains the dual exposure of revisionism and of dog- 
matism, and at the moment the former represents the 
greater danger. “‘A few years ago revisionism took on 
an especially dangerous character”; ideologically, it now 
has been defeated, but the danger still remains. 

Suslov deplored the cases of hooliganism and drunken- 
ness at the universities, the ‘frivolous attitude to their 
studies” and the “‘petty-bourgeois profligacy” displayed 
by a small part of the student body. In this he rather 
differed with Konstantin Paustovsky, one of the most 
respected of the older Russian writers and a professor 
of literature for many years, who has commented scath- 
ingly on another kind of student, the kind ‘‘who was told 
to adapt himself and did his utmost to conform. It was 
completely uninteresting to work with such students . . . 
they do not seek truth; their sole aspiration is to have 
an easy and comfortable life.” ® 


IT IS UNLIKELY that these internal tugs of war in the - 


intellectual field will subside before the major political 
issues are resolved. Khrushchev’s opponents at home 


(whoever they may be, in addition to the named mem-— 


bers of the “anti-party group’) are probably causing him 
some concern, as the change of mind over Molotov’s 
position at Vienna indicated. It is also odd that some- 
body as vigorously berated by his chief as Pervukhin 
has been should continue to act as his country’s ambassa- 
dor to East Germany. (In the later 1920's Stalin, before 
he had asserted unchallenged control, often removed 
opponents from the battlefield by posting them to diplo- 
matic missions abroad; the best known case was the dis- 
patch of Kamenev to Paris.) 

The second round of de-Stalinization is, of course, 
inseparable from the renewed attack on the anti-party 
group. The Pravda article of November 21 attributed 
the theory advanced by Stalin in 1937, to the effect that 
the class struggle grows sharper as socialism progresses, 
to Stalin avd Molotoy. It was this erroneous theory, said 
the article, that was used to justify the ‘‘mass repressions” 
of the Stalin era. The accusations levelled against the 
gtoup are more than enough to justify the institution of 
legal proceedings. But while this would be in accordance 
with “socialist legality,” it would conjure up once more 
the hated specter of trial and terror, and Khrushchev is 
right in believing—as he apparently does—that nothing 
in the situation at home warrants such measures. Simple 
expulsion from the party, as Pospelov hinted, may be 
used to wind up the affair. 


8 As reported in Der Sonntag (East Berlin), Jan. 14, 1962. 


But if Khrushchev (who enjoys a certain amount of 
popularity in the country at large) does not fear a palace 
revolution, however discontented some of the party bu- 
reaucrats may be, there is clearly uncertainty and con- 
fusion about the future course of de-Stalinization and 
the correct interpretation of the new and more flexible 
party line. The operation, both political and doctrinal, 
in which the Soviet leaders are engaged is extremely 
delicate; Stalin must be both rejected and retained. He 
is not remote enough in time to be dismissed—like a 
medieval Tsar—as a cruel tyrant who nevertheless pro- 
moted the greatness of his country. If at times it may 


seem to Khrushchev—as it did to Professor Keynes 
twenty-five years ago—that ‘‘the difficulty lies not in the 
new ideas, but in escaping from the old ones,” the 
attempts to escape may also cause concern. No doubt 
officials accustomed to acting only on orders from above 
have some difficulty in learning how and in what meas- 
sure to respond to pressures from below. While the pres- 
sures must be contained, de-Stalinization has its own 
momentum. If it is bound to encounter obstacles, it also 
may slip the leash and have to be temporarily reversed. 
Two steps forward and one step back is, after all, a 
familiar phrase in the USSR. 


Long Divisions and Fine Fractions 


WITHIN A FORTNIGHT after the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU, Georgio Amendola told the Central Com- 
mittee of the Italian Communist Party that interna- 
tional communism’s “‘fictitious unanimity—decreed by 
some documents but not corresponding to reality’”— 
had disappeared. A month later, Ajoy Ghosh, Secre- 
tary-General of the Indian Communist Party, admitted 
that members of his party were ‘dumbfounded and 
demoralized” by the events at the Congress. These ad- 
missions highlight a new stage in the struggle over 
authority and strategy in the Communist world. They 
reveal conflicts within the Communist family, the very 
possibility of which had long been denied by friends 
and foes alike. 

Yet what transpired at the 22nd Congress was neither 
sudden nor unimaginable. Rather, it was the culmina- 
tion of a long process—one of erosion of Soviet authority 
on the one hand, and the diffusion of authority in the 
movement on the other. In 1953 Soviet leadership of 
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the forthcoming The Soviet Union at the United Na- 
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By Alexander Dallin 


international communism was, in effect, unchallenged. 
In 1956, following the 20th Party Congress, Moscow 
began to deal with other parties on a bilateral basis. In 
November 1957, a joint declaration of principles and 
policies was issued by the twelve parties that hold state 
power, meeting in closed session. In November 1960, 
apparently at Chinese insistence, all 81 Communist 
parties present at the Moscow Conference participated 
in several weeks of vigorous debate. 

For most Communist parties, the changed relation- 
ship with Moscow after 1956 came as something of a 
shock. Like children admitted into the councils of their 
elders, they were startled to be wooed instead of told. 
Overwhelmed by the complexities of issues and argu- 
ments unfamiliar to many of them, they were never- 
theless challenged by the reportedly hundreds of amend- 
ments and motions presented at the 1960 meetings and, 
at the October 1961 Congress, by the patent importance 
of publicly endorsing, or abstaining from endorsing, 
Khrushchev’s attack on the Albanian leadership. When 
the first shock was over, many complained that they 
were poorly informed and, one may assume, protested 
that the CPSU had an unfortunate way of ‘‘springing” 
issues on the fraternal parties. Indeed, most of the 
Communist parties had no advance knowledge of de- 
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Stalinization in 1956, of the bitter exchanges with the 
Chinese at Bucharest in June 1961, of the long and difh- 
cult debates in Moscow four months later, or of the 
condemnation of the Albanians and the Soviet “anti- 
party group” at the 22nd Congress. Perhaps, in each 
case, some of the bloc parties had been informed. Yet 
the fact remains that most of the non-bloc Communists 
were manifestly surprised by what they learned, and 
they evidently found the revelations both painful and 
traumatic. 

The continued lack of candor among the principals 
makes it difficult to identify the themes underlying the 
conflict now raging in the Communist world. But be- 
hind the guarded language of recent polemics, the 
controversy appears to revolve around the same two 
axes of contention that underlay previous intra-party 
struggles: ideology (left vs. right) and organization 
(control vs, autonomy). For a number of parties, the 
81-Party Statement adopted on December 2, 1960, rep- 
resented an uneasy compromise between organizational 
loyalty to Moscow as the only possible center of the 
international movement and vague sympathies for the 
intransigent world view that came to be called Chinese. 
Khrushchev himself precipitated the new showdown in 
the fall of 1961 by what may prove to be the costliest 
of his many acts of overconfidence. 


Left vs. Right 


In extreme form, “left”? and “‘right” communism rep- 
resent outlooks, temperaments, and strategies so far 
apart as to make their effective coexistence in one 
totalitarian movement well-nigh impossible. They di- 
vide on virtually all the issues raised in the recent 
disputes: the “cult of personality,’ contacts abroad, 
disarmament, the need for terror, shortcuts to commu- 
nism, allocation of more funds for consumer goods, 
agricultural communes, the nature of imperialism, the re- 
liability of ‘national bourgeois” leaders, peaceful acces- 
sion to power, and the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Since Communist China embarked on its ‘Great 
Leap Forward” and became clearly identified with an 
extreme “‘leftist’’ position, the ideological and strategic 
conflict between left and right has tended to be identi- 
fied with the struggle of Peking vs. Moscow. Thus 
one of the major Soviet critiques of the Chinese posi- 
tion came in the form of a Pravda review (June 12, 
1960) of Lenin’s “Left Communism—An Infantile 
Disorder.” Since October 1959 Moscow and _ other 
“right’” Communists have at times sought to attach 
the label of Trotskyism to their Chinese and Albanian 
opponents. Historical impropriety has not prevented 
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them from drawing telling parallels between Trotsky’s 
ideas and the alleged commitment of the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership to a “no war, no peace” policy and 
to an assumption of “‘permanent revolution” at home 
and abroad. In turn the Chinese have used the name of 
Bukharin to “smear” their Titoist opponents, and the 
Indonesian Communists have cited Lenin’s victory over 
the Mensheviks to suggest a continuing pattern of vic- 
tory for radical organization and orthodoxy over chal- 
lengers from the moribund right. 

It is also interesting that B. T. Ranadive, who in 
1949-51 was labeled a ‘‘Trotskyite” for his advocacy 
of direct revolutionary action in India, and who was 
then emphatically opposed to the Chinese Communists, 
is now their major friend and protégé in the Com- 
munist Party of India: the key lies of course in the 
shift from “‘right’’ to “‘left’’ executed by the Chinese 
party in 1957-58. Similarly, the charges brought against 
Molotov at the 22nd Party Congress—in response to 
his accusations that the CPSU Program reflects a petty- 
bourgeois outlook and dilutes the pre-eminent role of 
the Leninist party—link him unmistakably with the 
“Chinese” position in world affairs: “Molotov and 
others . . . cannot or do not wish to understand the 
most profound shifts which have taken place in world 
affairs, and they seek to push the party onto an adven- 
turist path.” + 

Labels such as “‘adventurist,”’ “sectarian,” and ‘‘dog- 
matist”” have been applied broadly by Soviet spokes- 
men to both domestic and foreign leftists—the “anti- 
party group” (Molotov), the Albanian leadership 
(Hoxha), and ‘“‘some comrades” who are not other- 
wise named (Mao ef al.). These opponents in turn 
join in charging Khrushchev with “revisionism” and 
“opportunism.” 

All Communist parties have in the past had their 
left and right wings, fighting over alternative strategies 
at home and abroad. The divergence between the two 
approaches has been accentuated by the problems of 
war and peace which, in the words of Jean Terfve, a 
leading Belgian Communist, ‘‘put our Chinese comrades 
in fundamental opposition to our Soviet comrades and 
to the overwhelming majority of Communist parties.” 


”» ee 


1T. Timofeev, ‘“X XII sezd KPSS i mirovoe razvitie,” Mirovaia 


ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnoshentia, 1961, no. 11, p. 5. 
The same article rebuts Molotov’s complaint that the Khru- 
shchey program concentrates on the domestic development in 
the USSR at the expense of the revolutionary movement abroad 
by arguing that “hopeless dogmatists like Molotov recognize 
in essence only one kind of tie [to foreign communism}: armed 
intervention from the outside into the developing class struggle 
in capitalist countries . . . [which] amounts to an appeal for 
unleashing a world war.” 


What compromise can there be between those who in- 
sist (as Moscow does) that disarmament is the prime 
need of the present era, and those who argue (as Liu 
Nin-yi did at the World Peace Council meeting in 
Stockholm on December 18, 1961) that what the ‘‘op- 
pressed peoples” need is more arms, not fewer arms? 
How can one reconcile the conflicts of value and tem- 
perament which lead Palmiro Togliatti to say (and 
Moscow to repeat) that in nuclear war “human civili- 
zation itself . . . would disappear,” 2 and on the other 
hand lead the Indonesian Communists to insist (in a 
Politburo resolution of December 15, 1961) that “‘the 
struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neo-co- 
lonialism be given priority” over peaceful coexistence? 

In actual practice, Communists have not always taken 
consistent positions on most of the issues in dispute 
between what might be labeled ‘welfare commu- 
nism” and “barricade communism.” The absence of a 
clear-cut left-right realignment within the Communist 
world is due, in part, to the presence of several cri- 
teria of alignment which cut across the ideological- 
strategic field. 


Autonomy vs. Control 


Prior to the diffusion of authority among “equal and 
independent” Communist parties, the Comintern—/.e., 
Moscow—was recognized to be the “‘general staff of 
the world revolution,” and Communist interests every- 
where were equated with those of the Soviet state. For 
over a generation party members were told that they 
must sacrifice their “narrow” national interests to those 
of the international cause—that of the USSR. Since 
World War II communism has had no international 
institution reflecting formal subordination or transmit- 
ting coordinated directives to its legions of followers 
throughout the world. But for a time the combination 
of rigid discipline, inertia, and Soviet authority pro- 
vided a substitute, which was so much taken for granted 
that Palmiro Togliatti’s very mention of “‘polycentrism”’ 
in 1956 was considered shocking and heretical. Sup- 
pressed for years, the demand for polycentrism re- 
emerged after the 22nd Congress. Several parties obedi- 
ent to Moscow promptly pointed out that polycentrism 
would amount to a step back from the principles of 
autonomy and equality of all Communist parties. Not 
without malice the French Communists told the Italians 
that polycentrism would mean sanctioning “factions” 
on an international scale—and factionalism, of course, 
remains taboo. 


2 L’Unita (Rome), January 22, 1962. 


How then were a unitary world view and a single 
Communist strategy to be mapped out? The emergence 
of several centers of Communist power, and hence of 
authority, almost inescapably presaged a rivalry among 
them for support by other Communists. “‘Factional- 
ism’ was now the charge which the majority in con- 
trol of the world movement could hurl against the 
rival minority: there are good grounds for believing 
the Italian Communist assertion that the Chinese party 
refused to include a condemnation of factionalism in 
the much fought-over 81-Party Statement of December 
1960. 

Since Stalin’s death, the international Communist 
movement has witnessed a number of reformulations 
regarding the “leading” role of the CPSU, its position 
as ‘“‘center’” or “vanguard” of the international move- 
ment, and the meaning of “multiple paths’ and “na- 
tional roads” to communism. It is now clear that these 
formulations were invariably negotiated compromises 
or postures assumed in response to changing events. 

Impelled by a combination of choice and necessity 
(which Khrushchev recognized in his speech of Janu- 
ary 6, 1961), the Soviet party explicitly abdicated its 
monopoly on interpreting doctrine and deciding mat- 
ters of common policy. Kompetenz-kompetenz (au- 
thority to decide who /as the authority) now resided 
in the collective judgment of the several “sovereign” 
parties. To reach binding agreement, unanimity among 
them was required. It is both ironic and understand- 
able, in retrospect, that the Poles should have held out 
(in November 1957) for unanimous decisions: nothing 
could be imposed on an unwilling party!* By 1960 
it was bound to be the Chinese Communists and their 
supporters who, as a minority “faction” in another 
international conclave of Communists, felt impelled to 
defend the principle of unanimity. Soviet charges of 
Trotskyism were, once again, not amiss in the sense 
that that earlier spokesman of militant authoritarianism 
also became the advocate of intra-party democracy once 
he and his remaining supporters were being deprived 
of the right to be heard.‘ 


ON THIS AS on virtually all other issues, the 1961 
debate seems to have followed the lines of the 1960 
confrontation. The Italian party has now revealed 
that the CPSU did indeed try, in 1960, to push through 


3 See Wolfgang Leonhard, in St. Antony's Papers, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, No. IX (1960), p. 142. 

4 Leonard Schapiro (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
New York, 1960, p. 294) recalls Mikoyan’s comment: “When 
Zinoviev is in the majority, he is for iron discipline. . . . When 
he is in the minority . . . he is against it.” 


a formula in favor of majority decisions among Com- 
munist parties—but failed. (No doubt their realiza- 
tion that they no longer commanded the unanimous 
support required kept them from submitting the Al- 
banian issue to an international conclave in 1961 much 
as Stalin had had the Cominform formalize the ex- 
communication of Tito twelve years earlier.) Peking 
had no reason to change its mind: Jen-min jih-pao 
reiterated editorially (December 1, 1961) that the 
formula, ‘Reach unanimity through consultation,” pro- 
vided the “most effective method of solving questions 
of mutual concern to the fraternal parties.” The Chinese 
Communists (and every other party) could thus claim 
the right to veto fundamental policies and doctrinal 
positions taken by the CPSU.5 

Which came first—loyalty to Moscow’s ‘‘leadership”’ 
or freedom to assert divergent assessments and strate- 
gies? Here was the old dilemma between party disci- 
pline and the pursuit of independent truth. Once the 
unquestioned equation of the two breaks down (as it 
did, for many Communists, in 1956), or -once it is 
admitted that communism may, under different circum- 
stances, permit of multiple, ‘polycentric’ truths, pri- 
ority between the two becomes a crucial concern. Every 
principled defector from communism faces the dilemma 
at some point; every Communist scientist faces it when 
he encounters party dictates which are in conflict with 
empirical evidence. 

Now the international movement experienced it, too. 
After the November 1960 meetings, Walter Ulbricht 
admitted that “some comrades” had inquired ‘who de- 
termines what is truth.” The Italian Communists were 
among those much bothered by the problem—more 
indeed than was suggested by the facile formula that 
“revolutionary action coincides with the demonstration 
of truth.” © Those who put discipline first would not 
break with the CPSU. 

The lumping together, by the moderates, of historical 
““stage-jumpers’’ 4 la Liu Shao-ch’i and “conservatives” 
a la Molotov has a sound basis in the common intran- 
sigence and fundamentalism of the two views. How- 
ever, the left must itself be divided further: there is 
a profound difference between the bureaucratic left 


5 The Japanese Communists, engaged in bitter factional strife, 
sought to provide a more systematic formula by distinguishing 
between intra-party contradictions, which are to be settled by 
majority rule, and inter-party contradictions, which require 
unanimity to resolve. (Akahata, Tokyo, editorial, December 
29, 1961.) 

® Press conference of Giancarlo Pajetta and Mario Alicatta, 
December 1, 1961. Togliatti restated this point a few weeks 
later (L’Unitd, January 21, 1962) to clear the air with the 
reassertion of spurious orthodoxy: ‘In the last few weeks 
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and the revolutionary left. The “bureaucratic’’ parties 
have often been led by Comintern veterans—old Stalin- 
ists like Maurice Thorez in France, Carlos Luis Prestes 
in Brazil, Paul de Groot in the Netherlands. They 
also include the ‘émigré’? parties—such as the West 
German, Greek, and Spanish—whose leaders have taken 
refuge in Communist countries. The contrast between 
them and the “true” revolutionary left is too obvious 
to require elaboration: the latter group, itching for 
“direct action,” impatient and young, is likely to be 
impressed or inspired by the example of China and 
perhaps Cuba, and to be scornful of vested interests, 
diplomacy and delays. While the allegiance of these 
revolutionary elements may be in doubt, the bureau- 
cratic parties can be counted upon normally to side 
with the CPSU. 


Thus, on the left, the French, Czechoslovak, and 
Dutch Communist leaderships exemplify those who 
will stick with Moscow even when they disagree 
with it. The Albanians occupy the opposite pole, while 
the Chinese are clearly far more concerned to square 
their independent pursuits with a posture of “unity.” 
Between the two groups, the Indonesian and Japanese 
parties have increasingly moved toward the ‘‘Chinese’’ 
camp. 

A similar distinction can be made on the right. The 
British, United States, and Iraqi parties were among 
those which put loyalty to Moscow first, while the 
Italian and Indian included sizable elements for whom 
the search for truth (and, incidentally, political ad- 
vantage!) took precedence. The Polish and Hungarian 
parties had of course shifted positions between 1956 
and 1961. 


Alliances and Alignments 


Each party is still trying to find its bearings. Not all 
the quests and queries are visible on the outside. Be- 
hind the facades of some rubber-stamp parties there is 
soul-searching and strife. As for their public positions, 
they can best be traced by a close analysis of symbols 
and themes whose manipulation has been shown to be 


the relationship between truth and revolution has come to 


the fore....To say that revolution ‘coincides with the 
higher domain’ of truth is to substitute an elastic formula 
for our precise position. Also, to say that between revolution 
and truth the former is always to be preferred ... is to 
imply the possibility of a conflict between the two. The only 
true and correct position is to affirm that there can be no 
choice between revolution and truth because they are identical 
and their identity is a general principle on which our world 
view rests firmly.” 


, 


a subtle and reasonably reliable code of communication 
among Communist lites.’ 

Different alignments of parties over different issues 
illustrate the extent to which the reality of politics has 
entered the Communist world. With regard to Khru- 
shchey’s attack on Hoxha, for instance, the parties could 
be assigned positions on a scale ranging from the overt 
“reservations” voiced by Chou En-lai in Moscow, 
through the parties which abstained from all mention 
of Albania at the 22nd Congress, to those who followed 
the Soviet lead in condemning the Tirana regime. In 
turn, some of the abstainers later expressed distinct, 
though again varying, sympathies for the Albanian and 
Chinese positions,® whereas some others proved to have 
withheld endorsement of the Soviet party’s attack be- 
cause their spokesmen at the Congress feared to act on 
their own, or else because they wished to intimate tacit 
disapproval of the Soviet handling of the dispute even 
when they agreed with the Soviet charges.?° 

The same line-up does not obtain on other issues. 
With regard to a “tough” foreign policy, for instance 
on Berlin or the resumption of nuclear testing, the 
Chinese and Albanians gave the Soviets enthusiastic 
support—and so did the SED, whose chief Walter 
Ulbricht was the first (on December 18, 1960) pub- 

‘licly to attack the Albanian heresy. On the rehabilita- 
tion of former victims of Stalinism, the Czech and 
French Communists incline toward the independent 
left in opposing the Khrushchev policy. Yet, on recog- 
nition of the “leading” role of the CPSU, the same 
parties are among the first to express their support, 
whereas the Italian and Polish—while in full agreement 
with Khrushchev on “exposing’’ at least some of the 
crimes of the Stalin era—are loath to acknowledge 
intrinsic Soviet prerogatives over the world movement. 
(Similar variations in alignment could be documented 


™The use of epithets and adjectives (e.g., who provides 
“correct Marxist-Leninist’ leadership to his party?), the avoid- 
ance of themes (e.g., praise for the CPSU but silence on 
de-Stalinization), and balancing acts (e.g., condemnation of 
the Albanian leadership along with equal strictures directed 
at the Yugoslavs) are but three in a complex network of 
esoteric devices. 

8 For an interesting effort to systematize such varying align- 
ments, see George Modelski, The Communist International 
System (Research Monograph, No. 9, Princeton, 1960), p. 65. 
®For instance, the Indonesian, Burmese, Thai, Malayan, North 
Vietnamese, and North Korean parties. 

10 For instance, the Japanese, Canadian, British, and Indian 
parties. Some parties, such as the Belgian, Danish, and 
Canadian, later came out clearly on the Soviet side. Others, 
such as the Norwegian, Icelandic, and Swiss, were apparently 
unable to reach agreement. The British and Austrian parties, 


_ it seems, had some internal dissension to contend with over 
this issue, but wound up condemning the Albanian course. 
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on a wide range of issues, including coexistence, the 
relevance of Soviet experience for other countries, the 
binding nature of CPSU decisions for other patties, 
polycentrism, and whether the Stalin and Molotov is- 
sues are matters of domestic or international Com- 
munist concern.) 

By and large, the position of each party has been 
consistent with its past policy and performance. The 
French and Czechoslovak Communists’ “‘toughness’’ was 
formally—though purely verbally—asserted in their 
joint declaration of January 1957. The “activist”? Indo- 
nesian, North Korean, and North Vietnamese positions 
were apparent in their pronouncements in Tirana in 
February 1961.14 The Finnish, Spanish, and Brazilian 
Communist leaders, on the other hand, have long been 
loyal followers of the Moscow line, whatever its 
twists. 

There are numerous and often divergent reasons why 
individual parties line up with Moscow. The Italian 
CP backs the CPSU because it agrees with Moscow’s 
rightist strategy, even though it denies Soviet authority 
to interfere in other parties’ affairs (as Togliatti made 
clear with regard to Albania, in an article in the April 
1961 issue of Rinascita). The French Communists, on 
the other hand, side with Moscow because they obey 
out of respect for the CPSU’s “vanguard” role, even 
if Thorez and his associates have qualms about the 
elements of “revisionism’’ in Khrushchev’s new course. 

There is a natural tendency among like-minded par- 
ties to engage in informal alliances. The “hard” left 
tends to find a common language—until obedience to 
Moscow overrides ideological affinities over specific is- 
sues. The French leaders had some sympathies and 
contacts with the Albanians until early 1961, when 
they decided it was imprudent or wrong to cultivate 
them further. The East German SED similarly had 
contacts and agreements with the Chinese in 1958-59, 
until caution suggested a stop. The Czechoslovak party 
moved to back the Chinese Communists in their border 
dispute with India, but desisted when Moscow failed 
to give Peking similar support. 


IN THE KALEIDOSCOPIC developments that fol- 
lowed the 22nd Congress, special attention should be 
given to the exchanges between the PCI and PCF, for 
they indicate how far some Communists have drifted 
and to what extent inhibitions against public dispute 
among individual Communist parties have disappeared. 
Deeply perturbed by the revelations in Moscow, the 


11 See, e.g., Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc (rev. ed., 


Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961), p. 432. 
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Italian Communists plunged into a quest for answers 
that would smack neither of ritualistic banality nor of 
suspect originality. The French leadership—one of the 
dullest and most rigid in the world—once again charged 
the PCI with “revisionism,” “opportunism” and “bour- 
geois” aberrations. L’Unita promptly printed the French 
accusations and proceeded to make explanatory state- 
ments in reply—to which the PCF failed to give pub- 
licity. Among the issues in dispute are the Italians’ 
demands for polycentrism and efforts to improve rela- 
tions with Tito’s Yugoslavia, their sharp attacks against 
“conservative” elements in the Communist fold, and 
the demands of individual Italian Communist leaders 


Old Methods in a New Setting 


... It is our duty... to point out that the attacks 
[by Maurice Thorez] against the Italian Communist 
Party (expressed through several hints) are not ac- 
ceptable since they misrepresent the actual position of 
our party. 

This comment is particularly necessary and to the 
point in regard to the thesis of polycentrism, which, 
in several statements released by the Italian Com- 
munist Party ... is expressed in completely different 
terms from the ones used by Comrade Thorez in his 
attacks. Also our comment concerns the criticism made 
by the Secretary General of the French Communist 
Party about a magazine of a “national organization of 
Communist youth.” The magazine is apparently 
Nuova Generazione and the topic which motivated 
the hint was Trotsky. 

In this connection, it is proper to point out that 
Nuova Generazione, in the caption under a picture 

. simply asked for “a more objective analysis, with- 
out any moral evaluation, of Trotsky’s contribution,” 
which is not quite the same thing as asking that Trot- 
sky be reinstated in his rightful place, that is, asking 
for Trotsky’s rehabilitation. In fact, in the next issue of 
the same weekly, the correct meaning of the sentence 
was explained as an answer to the unwarranted de- 
ductions of certain bourgeois papers. Similar consid- 
erations also apply to other attacks by the Secretary 
General of the French Communist Party. 

Our main purpose in bringing to the attention of 
the public the incorrect and ill-founded criticism of 
Thorez is—and it is necessary to clarify this point 
—to state once more that a debate can be useful, 
constructive, and well founded only when it is based 
on unambiguous references and on accurate informa- 
tion and quotations (while to the best of our knowl- 
edge, l’Humanité never published any information 
concerning our Central Committee and the statements 
issued by it). 


—Saverio Tutino, in Unita 
(Rome), Dec. 1, 1961, p. 9. 
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for a reexamination of the Trotsky case and tolerance 
of minority opinions within the party. 

Moscow need not be worried by the French com- 
rades: they are as unwilling to rebel against the CPSU 
as they are to revolt against their own government. The 
Italian Communists, on the other hand, constitute a 


challenge from the right which, in the long run, may — 


be as critical as that from the left. Their discussions 
indicate that it is possible to move step by step, as in 
the case of Imre Nagy, into positions and policies that 
lead away from or even out of communism. If to the 
Communist left Khrushchev is a revisionist, Togliatti 
is a revisionist in Khrushchev’s eyes and, in turn, is 
confronted within his own party by a revisionist right 
which opposes Ais moderation. 

While other Communists have been apprehensive 
about the PCI, the Yugoslavs have frankly applauded 
the Italian comrades as representative of an anti-doc- 
trinaire spirit of independence and as concerned with 
a “moral, humanitarian’ basis of socialism rather than 
merely with ‘‘statistics.” 1% They hail the Italian Com- 
munists’ public rebuttal of Soviet explanations (for 
example, on the meaning of Stalinism) and their re- 
torts to the Czechoslovak and East German left. As 
Togliatti acknowledged in his report to the Central 
Committee on November 10, 1961, the Italian party 
has stood for better relations with the Yugoslav party 
and has in fact maintained closer contact with it than 
any other Communist party. The PCI delegation’s let- 
ter to the CPSU during the November 1960 conference 
(published early in 1962) reveals that the Italians pro- 
posed an amendment to the 81-Party Statement which 
would have made the reference to the Yugoslavs “‘less 
bitter and offensive.” Parties with more or less similar 
outlook, whether in the bloc or outside, tend to grope 
for a common stand. By contrast with the left parties, 
where the crisis has been effectively constricted to the 
élite, in the Italian, Polish, and Indian parties the de- 
bate has opened up within party ranks, and vigorous 
polemics and discussions are underway. 

On no single issue have Communists been so in- 
tensely exercised as over Stalin and Stalinism, Some, 
it is true, have been content to ape publicly Moscow’s 
volte face; others, however, have rallied to Stalin’s 
posthumous defense, while a few have found it pos- 
sible to discuss the “personality cult’? much as a phy- 
sician at an inquest would seek to reconsider causes, 
symptoms, and remedies. 


12 For a summary, see the article by Serge Mallet in France 
Observateur, November 30, 1961, which needs to be updated. 
18 Politika (Belgrade), January 7, 1962; and Vjesnik (Zagreb), 
January 15, 1962. 


The Khrushchev leadership ranges Stalinism with 
the “conservative” left; but the problem of “overcom- 
ing” it has gone well beyond left and right. With many 
Communists, Stalinism has proven to be a matter, not 
of errors and crimes, but of personal identification with 
a man who for years was the positive symbol and in- 
carnation of whatever it was that made them Com- 
munists. For others, the shock of Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions—in 1956 and again in 1961—was deeper than 
Moscow had intended. While recognizing it as a con- 
structive necessity, Ajoy Ghosh felt de-Stalinization to 
be the greatest liability of the Communist movement. 

Many Communists asked questions which Moscow 
failed to answer to their satisfaction. These questions 
related to: (1) the causes of Stalin’s crimes (How 
could such monstrosities have occurred under Com- 
munist rule?) ; (2) “guarantees” which would prevent 
a recurrence of such terror in the future; and (3) the 
“extremes” of de-Stalinization, such as the renaming 
of Stalingrad, which some Communist leaders (for 
instance, Ghosh and Togliatti) publicly deplored, and 
the removal of Stalin’s body from the Red Square 
mausoleum, which evoked particular revulsion in a 
number of Asian parties. 

The shock of de-Stalinization was felt more intensely 
on the right, where the Polish, Italian and Indian par- 
ties once again raised virtually identical questions, than 
on the left, which either refused (as in the case of the 
Albanians) to go along with it or else (as in the case 
of the French Communists) went through perfunctory 
motions of compliance. Ajoy Ghosh argued that de- 
Stalinization had shattered once and for all “the belief 
in the infallibility of any party or any leader.” 4 

The Dutch Communist leader, Paul de Groot, was 
eager to demonstrate that Stalinism was a uniquely Rus- 
sian phenomenon which had occurred in a country 
“scarcely freed from feudalism, without democratic 
traditions . . . surrounded only by enemies.” (De 
Waarheid, Amsterdam, January 5, 1962.) Presumably 
this meant that he and others like him were not sub- 
ject to similar reassessment. Moscow, on the other 
hand, was eager to deny the argument that the Chinese, 
precisely because of their backwardness, were now en- 
titled to a Stalinist phase, or that “the objective diffi- 
culties encountered in the building of socialism in other 
countries—such as economic backwardness, the need 
for accelerated industrialization, the presence of numer- 
ous petty-bourgeois strata, etc—make the cult of the 


14New Age (New Delhi), December 10, 1961. Ghosh also 
asked, “What role did leaders other than those who have been 
condemned play in the building or combatting of the cult of 
personality?” 


individual inevitable.” 1° Just how deep the insecurity 
in the Communist movement over Stalinism is, and how 
far doubts about the lingering ambiguities in explaining 
it go, only the future can tell. 


Socialist Competition 


The rift between Moscow and Peking has stimulated 
competition for control of the international movement. 
This rivalry requires both major contenders to try to 
win supporters in each “third” party they can reach. 
Whatever the cautions and circumlocutions, this con- 
test is bound to involve lobbying, propagandizing, and 
encouragement of the formation of rival factions, per- 
haps even splits into separate party organizations. 

Soviet manipulations wiithin other parties are a mat- 
ter of record. During and even before the Stalin era, 
leaders of foreign Communist parties—from Germany 
to China, from Poland to the United States—were re- 
moved on Moscow’s orders. The Politburos of many 
foreign parties were infiltrated by Soviet agents. Tito 
exposed two such men at the time of his break with 
Stalin in 1948. Hoxha, half a generation later, purged 
his own party’s ranks of real and imaginary Soviet 
sympathizers and agents, and in 1956 resisted Suslov’s 
urging to rehabilitate earlier victims of Stalinism. 

The linking of domestic and foreign enemies in the 
imagery of the 22nd Congress is conspicuous enough. 
Molotov was accused (by Ignatov) of ‘‘double-dealing” 
while in Ulan-Bator and (by Kuusinen) of trying to 
“fish in foreign waters.” In turn, Zhivkov informed 
the Bulgarian party’s Central Committee of foreign 
(Chinese?) protectors of the Soviet “‘anti-party group.” 
True or contrived, such amalgams would readily be 
accepted by Communist leaders as a time-honored de- 
vice. Nor was the game limited to Moscow. If Hoxha 
suspected Lira Belishova, Koci Tashko, and Admiral 
Sejko of being Soviet agents, Mao and Liu knew be- 
yond a doubt that Marshal P’eng Teh-huai had written 
to the Soviet party after giving vent to vigorous but 
futile protests within the Chinese Communist Polit- 
buro against the ““Great Leap” and all that it implied.1¢ 


15 Editorial, World Marxist Review, December 1961, p. 8. 


The range of attitudes toward Stalin can be examined in terms 
of those Communist organs which published laudatory articles 
on his birthday, on December 21, 1961 (e.g., “J. V. Stalin— 
Ivory with Flaws, but Ivory,” in the PKI’s daily, Harian 
Rakjat, Djakarta; and the editorial in the West Bengal CP 
daily, Swadhinata, Calcutta.) 

16 David A. Charles, “The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng Teh- 
huai,” The China Quarterly (London), No. 8, October-Decem- 
ber 1961. 
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Competition for support iside other parties—if nec- 
essary, in opposition to the existing leadership—became 
manifest when Peking began to distribute a pamphlet 
entitled Long Live Leninism! (April 1960) in con- 
siderable quantities and numerous translations among 
Communists in Europe, Asia, and America. The CPSU 
soon applied pressure to stop the distribution. Indeed, 
the fate of the Chinese materials may be taken as one 
indicator of Moscow's and Peking’s relative influence 
within a given party. Even since the 81-Party State- 
ment, Chinese diplomatic and semi-official personnel 
abroad have been engaged in wooing Communists in 
the West. The Chinese Communist embassy in Berne 
has repeatedly been identified as a center for the dis- 
semination of materials aimed at Communist parties in 
Europe. There have been reports of extensive corres- 
pondence between, for instance, PCF functionaries and 
Peking officials, who seek to gain friends among their 
Western comrades, 

It is likely that both the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists pressured smaller parties (for instance, in 
Latin America and Africa) to select individuals par- 
ticularly suitable to Moscow’s and Peking’s respective 
purposes as representatives to the 22nd Congress in 
Moscow. Since then the CPSU has urged other parties 
to declare themselves openly on the issues in dispute, 
and it probably sought to deter others from sending the 
Albanian party greetings on the customary anniversaries. 
Yugoslav sources have alleged, in turn, that the Chinese 
advised Tirana to circulate among all parties the con- 
tents of the documents exchanged between the Soviet 
and Albanian parties during the preceding year—and 
even to send these materials to provincial leaders in 
the USSR! 37 

Sino-Soviet competition for influence is, of course, 
an old story for the Indian, Japanese, and Indonesian 
parties. While much of the picture is obscure for the 
latter two, the fascinating factional alignments in the 
Indian party (CPI) are a matter of public knowledge. 
Since Peking’s sharp turn to the left some four years 
ago, the CPI has seen its most radical elements em- 
brace a ‘‘pro-Chinese” orientation. With bases in the 
Punjab, Andhra, and West Bengal party organizations, 
the “‘left’’ has been able to operate fairly freely despite 
its minority position within the national CPI. In turn, 
the Chinese Communists have evidently worked to foster 
factionalism, encourage their Indian supporters, and 
gain adherents for their arguments against cooperation 
with Nehru, against faith in non-violent tactics, and 
against the official Indian position on the Sino-Indian 
border dispute—all without overtly challenging Soviet 


17 Frane Barbieri, in Vjesnik (Zagreb), December 14, 1961. 
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influence in the central organs of the CPI. Things 
reached a point in 1960, and again in late 1961, where 
individual provincial party organizations adopted for- 


mal resolutions siding with the Chinese or condemning 
the Russians on a wide variety of issues, in defiance of — 


the CPI’s central bodies. Meanwhile the right wing 
openly exchanged insults with Peking, but also criti- 
cized the CPSU. 


East vs. West 


One might expect all left Communist forces to line 
up together and all rightists to take up opposite posi- 
tions. Actually, such a restructuring of Communist 
loyalties is not likely to take place. On the right, it 
is deterred by the position of the Italian party, which 
objects to strict international Communist organization 
and commitment. By its nature, the right tends to be 
centrifugal, variegated, and pragmatic: note the fail- 
ure to forge a “Titoist’”’ international. The East Euro- 
pean patties, of course, are limited by their geographic 
and military position in relation to the Soviet Union. 
On the left, a united front is impeded not only by some 
patties’ stronger sense of discipline, by ignorance and 
inertia, but also by a scarcely recognized sense of ethnic 
and racial solidarity. 

What is at issue is not merely the Chinese model for 
developing countries—a problem which has often been 
discussed—but more generally the question of whether 
or not there is a “Chinese” form of communism. Liu 
Shao-ch’i once told Anna Louise Strong that Mao had 
created ‘“‘a Chinese or Asiatic form of Marxism,’ the 
great accomplishment of which was ‘to change Marx- 
ism from a European to an Asiatic form.’’ 18 Pro-Soviet 
Communists have generally taken particular pains to 
deny this proposition. 

After the 81-party conference, Ulbricht assailed those 


who held that there exists a German, an American, or © 


a Chinese communism. A year later, a Soviet party 
spokesman insisted that “Marxism-Leninism is an in- 
tegral international teaching. . . . It does not come in 
European or Asian, African or American varieties.” 7° 
In the same vein Rodney Arismendi, the Uruguayan 
theoretician of Latin American communism, warned 
(in World Marxist Review, November 1961) against 
“nationalistic tendencies cropping up in the ranks of 
the ‘left-wing’’ anti-imperialist movement in the form 


18 Allen S. Whiting, “Moscow and Peking: Suspended Dia- 
logue ?,”’ Current Scene (Hong Kong), Vol. I, No. 4, p. 3. 


19 Viktor Rudin, “Triumph of the Leninist Principles of Party — 


Life,” World Marxist Review, February 1962, p. 8. 


. 


; 


of a curious interpretation of our historical epoch, ac- 
cording to which the chief contradiction of our time is 
not the contradiction between the socialist and capitalist 
systems, but the contradiction between the ‘underde- 
veloped’ and ‘highly developed’ countries.” 

On the other hand, those who argue for a polycentric 
universe point to the great diversity of social, political, 
and economic bases of the Communist parties. In a 
recent speech Togliatti differentiated among countries 
at varying stages of economic and political develop- 
ment and asked: “This being the situation, how can 


we achieve unity? By acknowledging a difference in 


the various tasks, within the framework of mutual help 
and solidarity.”*° Chinese experience is indeed more 
relevant to countries having similar “‘semi-colonial’” or 
“pre-capitalist’’ councerns. Problems of land reform, 
shortage of capital, and early stages of intensive indus- 
trialization are bound to mean more in Indonesia and 
Brazil than in the Netherlands or Canada. 

There are both rational and irrational elements in 


the opposition of Western Communists to their Chinese 


colleagues. Even the most “radical” groups in the 
European parties are loath to accept Peking as the cen- 
ter of the Communist universe. Togliatti and de Groot 
—so far apart on other issues—unite in condemning 
Peking’s failure to see how fatal a thermonuclear war 
would be to Western Europe. Some Western Corn- 
munists hardly conceal their feeling that not only must 
true communism be the product of a modern industrial 
(hence Western ) society, but that Western civilization 
has something qualitatively unique to contribute to 
European communism—something the non-Western 
world does not possess. 

In this regard the USSR has more and more fre- 
quently been identified with the West rather than the 
East. Major General Talensky, on the eve of the 81- 
Party Conference, reminded his readers that a thermo- 
nuclear war would wipe out a large part of mankind 
—its “most active, capable and civilized portion.” 24 
Though Khrushchev, for reasons of amity with his 
Oriental comrades, slapped down in 1959 a Soviet 
philosopher who had spoken of the transition to com- 
munism in successive European and Asian zones, he 
himself proudly reverted to the universality of the 
Soviet model when, at the 22nd Congress, he pointed 
to his party’s program as the answer whenever anyone 
wanted to know what was communism. 

There is, in short, a gulf between “have” and ‘have 
not” parties which tend to be identified with ‘West’ 
and “‘East’”—between one communism that is increas- 


20 T’Unita, January 22, 1962. 


21 International Affairs (Moscow), October 1960, p. 25. 


ingly ‘‘post-capitalist” and another that is largely “pre- 
capitalist.” Unlike Moscow’s global appeal, Peking’s 
is essentially limited to the non-Western world, though 
it may be of greater potency there. The Chinese Com- 
munists can appeal to those whose problems, they ar- 
gue, are similar to theirs; the Soviets must point to 
accomplishments which, in some measure, lie in the 
past. A similar gap exists between Soviet promises of 
worldwide victory-without-war and Chinese appeals for 
victory-without-waiting. It is significant that, except for 
“underdeveloped” Albania, Communist China’s sup- 
port in its debates with the CPSU has come entirely 
from other Asian groups. The past year has for the 
first time seen a// the East and Southeast Asian Com- 
munist parties—from Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, and Indonesia to Japan and North Korea—side 
with the Chinese CP. A reverse development has oc- 
curred in the “white” Australian and New Zealand 
parties, which in 1960-61 were under Chinese Com- 
munist influence 2? but now appear to have swung back 
under Soviet pressure into the “moderate”? camp.?* 

While a total schism in the Communist movement 
would probably, in the course of time, bring Russia 
closer to Europe, perhaps the greatest long-range dan- 
ger lies in permitting the identification of the most 
virulent revolutionary forces with not only an anti- 
Western but also an anti-white cause. In this reading, 
the Chinese commitment to have “the East wind pre- 
vail over the West wind” bodes an ugly storm. 


Can the Circle Be Squared? 


If events in international communism strike Khru- 
shchev as a nightmarish surprise, he may take comfort 
in the thought that, under the best of circumstances, 


‘ the forces at work were beyond his control. The very 


success of communism in spreading from a single power 
to a ‘world system’ provided the basis for multiple 
centers of power and authority. The very maturation 
of Communist parties and leaders invited greater inde- 
pendence of thought and strategy. 

Communism is full of ambiguities. These are in- 
deed essential to its whole approach and bring both 
strength and weakness to the movement. The contrary 
pulls of voluntarist and determinist elements, of op- 
timistic and pessimistic strains, of impulses toward 
struggle and harmony, of necessary stages and “‘great 
leaps,” of left and right, of center and periphery—all 


22Tan Turner, “In Peking’s Orbit,” Nation (Canberra), Feb- 


ruary 11, 1961. 
23 See the Australian CP’s resolution condemning the Albanian 
leadership, in The Tribune (Sydney), December 20, 1961. 
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have been implicit in communism from the start. Now 
the positions have polarized, as if the triad of “unity 
—contradiction—unity” (which the Chinese Commu- 
nists are particularly fond of invoking to explain the 
progressive nature of fraternal debate) had been ar- 
rested at its second link, the dialectic frustrated from 
consummation, the conflicts frozen and laid bare. 

Communists may seek in vain for a formula to com- 
bine struggle with non-violence, unity with diversity, 
compulsion with autonomy, central authority with sov- 
ereign equality of all parts. Khrushchev has not been 
adept at squaring the circle. In 1961 as in 1956, he 
vacillated between permissiveness, hoping for voluntary 
assent, and compulsion when these hopes were dashed. 
His alternatives are symptomatic of the post-Stalin era: 
they illustrate the impossibility of liberalizing totali- 
tarianism without making a sham of either part. Khru- 
shchev’s insistence on peaceful coexistence and peaceful 
transition to power was most meaningful, and politically 
most astute, in the context of Western Communist par- 
ties—precisely those which have the least chance of 
gaining power. He himself had, ever since 1955, diag- 
nosed the non-Western areas as the locus of greatest 
revolutionary opportunity. Yet his own strategy of 
working with the national movements there tended to 
‘disarm’ the Communist parties and thus lent greater 
plausibility to the Chinese alternative for the under- 
developed world. 

Unwilling and unable as yet to turn his back on in- 
ternational communism as a drain and a failure, Khru- 
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shchev is again given the choice between two contrary 
impulses in coping with dissension in the movement. 
He can strive to maintain a fictitious unity in the Com- 
munist world, conceal the differences and (with Go- 
mulka after 1956 as a prototype) seek to “work over” 
his opponents behind the scenes. To succeed, this would 
require effective Soviet control over the heretics. Or 
else he can revert to classical Bolshevik principles of 
organization: a determination to preserve a pure nu- 
cleus at all cost, breaking with factions and deviations, 
as the party has done at all times. Lenin’s Better Fewer 
but Better provides the formula for this approach.?# 

Neither ‘“‘solution” can make Khrushchev happy. Nor 
are other Communist leaders elsewhere content with 
either the prospects or the alternatives.2> Whatever the 
formal outcome, the discrepancy between universal ide- 
ology and fragmented authority points toward mote, 
rather than less, tension and conflict within international 
communism. 


24The Chinese Communists referred to Leninist experience 


before 1912 to show the legitimacy of factions (such as the 
Bolshevik) when one was right, whatever the “formal arith- 
metic’ of majority rule. Moscow, through the director of the 
Marx-Lenin Institute, Piotr Pospelov, replied that 1912 marked 
precisely the exclusion of those who, by being non-Leninists, 
had put themselves outside the party—an experience which, 
he suggested, had instructive international lessons to teach. 
(Pravda, January 18, 1962.) 

25 See, for instance, the articles by Mieczyslaw Rakowski, in 
Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 1962, No. 1, pp. 104-11; and by 
P. Togliatti, in Rinascita (Rome), 1961, No. 12, pp. 909-16. 


Workers Disunite 


STAGED WITH great fanfare in Moscow from De- 
cember 4 to 16, 1961, the Fifth Congress of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the labor arm of the in- 
ternational Communist movement, appears to have been 
a definite disappointment to the hopes of its Soviet 
sponsors. As host to the world assembly, the Soviet All- 
- Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

had expended large sums of money and considerable 
organizing ingenuity in order to draw as many dele- 
gates as possible to Moscow, and there was a strenuous 
effort to make the congress proceedings an impressive 
demonstration of the strength and unity of the WFTU 
and of the decisive role of the Soviet Union and the 

AUCCTU. In terms of numerical attendance the gather- 
ing was indeed imposing: a total of 958 delegates and 
observers from 97 countries participated,’ including a 
conspicuously large number from non-affiliated and 
“neutralist” organizations, and even some from organ- 
izations maintaining affiliation with the rival Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
But as a demonstration of unity—the primary objective 
—the proceedings proved something of a boomerang. 

As of this writing, neither a complete record of the 
_ discussions nor the texts of the resolutions adopted 
_ by the congress have yet been published. However, 
partial accounts that have appeared in the Soviet, Italian, 
Yugoslav, and Polish press suffice to point up the di- 
vergences of view which came to the fore during the 
proceedings, and which neatly reflect the larger prob- 
lems of political and ideological guidance confronting 
the international Communist movement as a whole. 


1 These officially announced figures were claimed to represent 
increases of 152 delegates and 17 countries, respectively, com- 
pared to the Fourth World Congress of the WFTU, held at 
Leipzig in 1957. 
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Preparatory meetings held in February and June of 
1961 had optimistically proclaimed that the Fifth Con- 
gress would iron out all problems and restore unity on 
the basis of a new program. Not only did it singu- 
larly fail to do so, but if anything it exacerbated the 
differences. Not surprisingly, resistance to Soviet efforts 
to put over the proposed program as the cornerstone of 
a reunified public posture for the WFTU emanated 
chiefly—but for quite different reasons—from the 
Italians and the Chinese. 

The two main reports made to the congress—one by 
Secretary-General Louis Saillant and the other by Sec- 
retary Ibrahim Zakaria * (the latter dealing particularly 
with WFTU policy in “colonial” areas)—were both 
primarily appeals for support of the draft program. 
The text of this document had been circulated among 
the member organizations following its adoption by 
the Executive Committee last June. The draft leaned 
heavily on the new program of the CPSU endorsed by 
the 22nd Party Congress, a fact which lent the contro- 
versy over its terms at the WFTU assembly implications 
extending considerably beyond the normal sphere of 
trade union policy and intra-WFTU relations. 


The Draft Program 


The draft which the congress was urged to approve 
clearly represented an effort to lay down a program 
that would achieve minimum Soviet policy objectives 
and yet avoid controversy. Thus, the program reiterated 
primacy of Soviet leadership but at the same time gave 
credit to all segments of the working-class movement 
under the WFTU banner for contributing their share 
to the progress of the common struggle. Again, while 


* The organizational structure of the WFTU is similar to that 


of the Soviet Communist Party, with a ten-man Secretariat 
headed by a Secretary-General, and an Executive Bureau, com- 
posed of 12 Vice-Presidents headed by a President—Ed. 
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calling for united support of Soviet foreign policy goals 
and reaffirming the principle of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the draft steered clear of irritating polemics and coun- 
terbalanced the coexistence formula by a more militant 
posture in other parts of the program. 

The program outlined the tasks and policies of the 
WEFETU in the framework of an optimistic reassessment 
of the world situation which pictured the socialist camp 
as rapidly overtaking the capitalist countries in all 
spheres—social, political, economic, technical, and mili- 
tary—thanks to the leadership of the Soviet Union, 
seconded by Communist China. The Soviet Union in 
particular was stated to be forging ahead with the 
building of a fully Communist society promising abun- 
dance for all. At the same time, the growing might of 
the socialist camp, founded upon the strength of its 
working-class movements, had proven a decisive factor 
in furthering the victory of national liberation struggles 
in the colonial areas without leading to major armed 
conflicts with the mortally decaying, yet increasingly 
war-like capitalist-imperialist powers headed by the 
United States. In the light of these trends, the program 
designated the struggle for “peace and unity” as the 
main task of the WFTU, its affiliates, and collaborating 
labor organizations; and this involved general support 
of Soviet foreign policy, including the “peaceful coex- 
istence’’ campaign and especially Moscow’s stand on 
the issue of Germany. 

Regarding tactics in colonial and newly developing 
countries, both the draft program and Secretary Zaka- 
ria’s report stressed the importance of strengthening 
WFTU guidance and assistance to indigenous labor 
movements under a general policy of unity of action 
against imperialism. The most important immediate 
task in these countries, the program indicated, is to 
mobilize the workers’ organizations in support of all 
measures calculated to bolster ‘‘national independence”’ 
(i.e., independence from Western capitalist influence) 
—especially the expropriation and nationalization of 
foreign capital investments and action to block accept- 
ance of Western aid. But while this signified the con- 
tinuation of temporary inter-class collaboration in achiey- 
ing national-revolutionary goals, the program served 
notice that the workers and peasants in the colonial and 
emergent countries must prepare for the eventual 
seizure of leadership of the national struggle because 
only the working class can be relied upon to carry the 
struggle through to the ultimate establishment of social- 
ism. 


It was in its policy formulations relating to the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, however, that the draft pro- 
gram struck its most militant note. Gone was all evi- 
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dence of an effort, such as the Fourth Congress had 


made, to put forward a “minimum program” on 


henceforth to be treated as enemies of the working class 
and as accomplices in the aggressive designs of the im- 
perialists. Accordingly, the program called upon work- 


ers’ organizations to undermine trade unions friendly 


to capitalism by means of unity of action from below; 
to resist progressive impoverishment by asserting their 
political and economic rights; and to combat all war- 
like or militaristic measures (including NATO and 
West German rearmament), as well as the European 
Common Market. Labor’s struggle in the “crisis-ridden” 
capitalist countries was termed another important ad- 
junct to the efforts of colonial and ex-colonial peoples 
to free themselves from imperialist bonds as it weakens 
the ability of the imperialist powers to resist elimina- 
tion of their control. 

The authors of the draft program were hopeful that 
their formulations would satisfy everybody. But as the 
opening of general debate on the draft soon demon- 
strated, their ingenuity was unavailing. Instead of pro- 
ducing the hoped-for display of unity, the discussions 
brought forth a sharp confrontation of conflicting 
viewpoints. 


Italian Opposition 


It was the Italians, rather than the Chinese, who | 


emerged as the foremost critics of the draft program. 
On the floor of the congress as well as in committee 
meetings, the representatives of both the Socialist and 
Communist wings of the Confederazione Generale 
Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL) voiced dissatisfaction with 
the draft and jointly proposed a series of amendments. 
Briefly stated, their objections were on three main 
counts: 1) an excessively dogmatic and unrealistic ap- 
proach to trade union problems in the advanced capital- 
ist countries; 2) failure to allow national and regional 
trade union organizations adequate autonomy to act 
according to their own needs and interests rather than 
in rigid subservience to Soviet international policy; 
and 3) an insufficiently realistic policy towards ‘‘autono- 
mous” trade union movements in underdeveloped areas, 
especially in Africa. 

Of these three counts, the first two formed the core 


of the Italian opposition. While paying homage to | 


Soviet leadership and the strength of the socialist camp, 


the CGIL representatives strenuously criticized the draft | 


program for taking the line that advancement of the 
international working-class cause rested primarily on 


which all trade union internationals might agree. La-_ 
bor organizations supporting the capitalist system were — 


these factors, and that the success of trade union move- 
ments outside the Communist orbit depended upon 
close identification with the Soviet Union. To adopt 
this line, the Italian spokesmen argued, was not only to 
underrate the role of the labor movements in capitalist 
countries in the overall struggle against monopoly capi- 
talism and imperialism, but also to handicap rather than 
help efforts by the national trade union organizations 
affliated with the WFTU to build alliances with other 
socialist-oriented labor groups. The Italians further 
demanded a more realistic analysis of the crisis of capi- 
talism, less strident criticism of non-Communist trade 
union leaders, and a greater detachment of trade union 
policies from Soviet diplomatic drives. 

CGIL Secretary General Agostino Novella, still occu- 
pying the seat of WFTU President, was the chief spokes- 
man for the Italian viewpoint. He not only contended 
that WFTU policy with respect to working-class move- 
ments in the advanced capitalist countries ‘‘must be 
more consequential and courageous,” but also charged 
that the draft program showed a lack of candor even 
in regard to labor problems in the socialist countries 
themselves.2 Ferdinando Santi, Deputy Secretary Gen- 
eral of the CGIL and spokesman for its Socialist (PSI) 
wing, seconded these criticisms. 

One of the two major factors which prompted the 
Italian opposition, particularly on the issue of subservi- 
ence to Moscow, was the shifting political situation in 
Italy. The likely success of the Christian Democratic 
Party’s effort to achieve “an opening to the Left” by 
drawing the PSI into a parliamentary coalition con- 
fronted the Italian Communists with the imminent 
prospect of political isolation as well as the danger that 
the end of PCI-PSI political relations might disrupt 
Socialist-Communist collaboration in the CGIL. In these 
circumstances, the Communists estimated that greater 
detachment from Soviet-dictated policies and propa- 
ganda lines was vitally necessary if the PCI was to re- 
tain the ability to exert any influence on the Italian Left 
outside its own ranks, and they deemed this particularly 
essential in the trade union sphere from the standpoint 
of preserving the unity of the CGIL and thus keeping 
it as a tactical instrument for avoiding isolation in the 
eventuality of a PCI-PSI political break. All this was 
implicit in the Italian demand for modification of the 
WFTU draft program in the direction of greater au- 
tonomy or “‘polycentrization,’’ as well as in Novella’s 
advocacy of “separating the trade union movements 
from the parties, even if friendship between the two 
is both in the nature of things and necessary.” ° 


, 


2 L’Unita (Rome), December 7, 1961. 
3 Tbid. 
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The second major reason for the Italians’ dissent lay 
in the fact that they considered the draft program to be 
based on a faulty estimate of the international situation, 
especially in Europe. They were particularly disgruntled 
over the tactical downgrading of Communist political 
and trade union activity in Europe and over the ap- 
parent intent of the majority to make the WFTU simply 
an instrument for overseeing the execution of Com- 
munist international policy and for purveying funds, 
propaganda, and guidance to nationalist and neutralist- 
oriented labor movements in the developing countries. 
As against these policies, the Italians favored a much 
more positive effort in Europe and urged that the 
WFTU’s national affiliates be allowed greater tactical 
flexibility in order to exploit possibilities for alliances 
with disaffected non-Communist trade union elements 
throughout the European Economic Community. Ac- 
cording to the optimistic Italian estimate, such possi- 
bilities existed in Italy, France, and other West Euro- 
pean countries because many elements in the non-Com- 
munist unions had become fearful both of economic 
dislocation resulting from the removal of tariff barriers 
within the Community and of a strengthening of “reac- 
tionary’”’ forces through political integration. 


Soviet Maneuvers—Chinese Switch 


Conflicting considerations, both ideological and tac- 
tical, led the Russians to adopt an outwardly ambivalent 
attitude toward the Italian demands. On the one hand, 
they did not wish either to encourage polycentrism or 
to assign greater weight to the European labor move- 
ments at the expense of what they considered tactically 
more profitable operations in the underdeveloped and 
emergent countries. On the other, they were equally 
reluctant to antagonize the Italians by an outright re- 
pudiation of their claims, especially since this would 
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involve them in an open fight against a firm ally in 
their ideological battle with the Chinese. To resolve 
this dilemma, the Russians resorted to a characteristic 
stratagem: they refrained from becoming engaged in 
controversy on the floor of the congress and left it to 
others to carry the burden of defending the draft pro- 
gram against the Italian assault. 

The Soviet desire to conciliate the Italians—while 
not yielding to their demands—was made manifest by 
V. V. Grishin, Chairman of the AUCCTU, when he 
conspicuously applauded Novella’s outspoken criticisms 
of the draft program, which were received in disap- 
proving silence by many of the delegates. Subsequently 
Grishin also defended the Italians’ right of criticism 
by taking the position that their proposed amendments 
to the program should be fully discussed. Privately, 
however, the Russians worked hard to pressure the 
Italians into voting for the program even though only 
minor concessions to the Italian views were incorporated 
in the final version. In the end, only one Italian dele- 
gate still held out and cast the lone negative vote. 

In the congress debate, the majority of speakers paid 
dutiful obeisance to the draft program as originally 
presented. Of the delegations from the Soviet East 
European orbit, only the Poles gave any substantial sup- 
port to the Italian contentions, declaring themselves 
also dissatisfied with the draft program’s prescriptions 
against collaboration with non-affiliated trade union or- 
ganizations in Western capitalist countries and present- 
ing their own amendments.* The East Germans and 
Hungarians, while conceding the desirability of promot- 
ing increased contacts with such non-affiliated organiza- 
tions (especially in West Germany, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, and the Scandinavian countries), gave no 
endorsement to the Italian arguments. 

Outside the Communist orbit, the Italian case for 
polycentrism reportedly received. support from the In- 
dian, Austrian, and Cypriot representatives, as well as 
from the observer-delegates from Japan and Yugoslavia. 
On the other hand, the delegation from the French CGT 
(Confédération Générale du Travail) bluntly rejected 
the Italian thesis, evidently reflecting the preference of 
the French Communists to continue playing a limited 
role in political isolation until such time as the crisis in 
France might set the stage for a realignment of the 
forces of the Left in a popular front. 

Although the French and others thus played minor 
roles in combatting the Italian case, it was the Chinese 
who, in spite of their own vested interest in polycen- 
trism, pulled a tactical switch and rallied most vigor- 


4Glos Pracy (Warsaw), December 7, 1961 and January 2, 
1962. 
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ously to the defense of the draft program. Demanding 
rigid unity and full loyalty to the WFTU and its poli- 
cies, they categorically rejected the Italian objections and 
moved in favor of barring all amendments to the draft 
text. Surprisingly, they even refrained from posing any 
new challenge to the Russians on the score of the 
“peaceful coexistence” formula (reaffirmed in the pro- 
gram) and likewise abstained from resurrecting the 
Albanian issue. It should be noted, however, that the 
very insistence of the Chinese on unqualified acceptance 
of the original program was, in a way perhaps, as dis- 
tasteful to the Russians as were the Italian amendments; 
for the Russians, however opposed to polycentrism, are 
neither able nor disposed to impose rigid programmatic 
commitments on the entire Communist camp or on the 
worldwide affiliates of its front organizations. 

Be that as it may, the closest the Chinese came to 
taking open issue with Soviet international policy was 
in presenting a ‘Written Statement on the Second Item 
of the World Trade Union Congress” (the Zakaria re- 
port). In this document the Chinese explicitly placed on 
record their reservations about relying upon the national 
bourgeoisie to lead colonial liberation struggles and 
urged that such struggles be actively aided wherever 
they have assumed the form of armed revolt. 


Yugoslavs in the Middle 


With the Italians and Chinese thus ranged at oppo- 
site extremes, the Yugoslav delegates—though only 
invited to the congress as observers, at the instance 
of the Italians and Poles—attempted to play a pivotal 
role. They applauded the Italians’ stand in favor of 
polycentrism, while disagreeing with them on other 
points such as the detachment of trade union organiza- 
tions from the Communist parties 5 and devaluation of 
the strategic importance of cultivating nationalist-neu- 
tralist movements outside of Europe. They conversely 
applauded the proposed WFTU program for its empha- 
sis on developing collaboration with these movements. 
And finally, by opposing the pressure from the Chinese 
in favor of a harder, more sectarian line vis-a-vis the 
nationalist movements and leaderships in colonial and 
ex-colonial countries, they sought to offset any Soviet 
annoyance at them for lending their support to the 
Italians on polycentrism. 

In siding with the Italians on this issue, the Yugo- 
slavs were motivated by the belief that polycentrism 
might, first of all, promote smoother relations between 
themselves and the Soviet bloc; secondly, that it would 


5 Tanjug (Belgrade), December 11, 1961. 


help break down old barriers of mistrust between Com- 
munists and left-wing European socialist and labor 
groups; and finally that it would facilitate the develop- 
ment of Communist ties with neutralist countries and 
movements. Their efforts, however, were not greatly 
appreciated. They were generally treated with great 
reserve and returned home from the Moscow meeting 
in a rather dissatisfied mood.® 

The Yugoslavs naturally were disappointed at the 
rejection of polycentrism, but they were even more con- 
cerned about certain tendencies which had come to the 
fore in the discussions of tactical policy in the newly 
developing countries. So far as the new program was 
concerned, they had no complaint since it called for 
continued Communist collaboration with nationalist 
movements in a united front against imperialism. But 
there had been signs that the Chinese insistence upon 
a harder, more aggressive line was receiving serious at- 
tention. Stressing the importance of developing ‘‘na- 
tional democracy,’’ the Chinese argued for an expansion 
of the Communist presence in the African and Latin 
American labor movements, signifying the establish- 
ment either of separate Communist unions or of clearly 
identified Communist sections within the nationalist 
Jabor movements. Thus, they sought, in effect, greater 
freedom of action to break up existing national united 
fronts.’ 


6 Kommunist (Belgrade), December 21, 1961. 

7 See Peking press report of speech by Liu Chang-sheng at the 
WFTU Congress, translated in Survey of the China Mainland 
Press (US Consulate-General, Hong Kong), No. 2640. See 
ibid., No. 2642 for another Peking report on the Congress. 
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Caption upper right: ‘‘Nurslings.”” Upper 
left: “Right socialists are sustained by 
the Central Intelligence Agency of the 
United States.” Sow is labeled: “Ameri- 
can Intelligence.” Men are labeled: 
“Right socialists.” 
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Moreover, a pre-congress statement by Zakaria had 
already hinted at possible shifts in WFTU tactical 
policy to cope with such contingencies as a deteriora- 
tion of Soviet relations with African countries or a col- 
lapse of WFTU’s alliance with the All-African Trade 
Union Federation (AATUF). Zakaria urged greater 
flexibility in tactics in response to “the different aspects 
of colonialism,” § and such hints might well foreshadow 
a modification of WFTU policy paralleling the reported 
plans for setting up separate Communist parties in 
Africa below the Sahara. The Yugoslavs, aspiring to 
expand their own influence among the emergent and 
neutralist countries, viewed this prospect with distaste 
and complained during their stay in Moscow that the 
WFTU leadership seemed to be downgrading the im- 
portance of the neutralist regional trade union organi- 
zations in Africa and Latin America. As a counterpoise, 
the Yugoslav observers, jointly with several of the Japa- 
nese delegates, did some lobbying among the repre- 
sentatives of non-affiliated labor organizations in favor 
of a neutralist trade union international, a move not 
likely to have endeared them to their hosts. 


Changes in Leadership 


In addition to the debate on the new program, some 
of the changes in the composition of the WFTU Pre- 
sidium as newly elected by the congress were note- 
worthy either as a reflection of the conflicts which 
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marred the proceedings or as guideposts to the present 
orientation of WFTU policy. The most important was 
Novella’s replacement as President of the WFIU by 
another Italian, Renato Bitossi, a member of the CGIL 
Executive Committee and of the PCI Central Commit- 
tee. The CGIL delegation, disgruntled over the rejec- 
tion of its proposals, unanimously refused to consent 
to the reelection of Novella and at first also rejected the 
proposed nomination of Bitossi as Novella’s successor. 
Finally, however, the Italians yielded to heavy pressure 
and agreed to Bitossi’s election for the sake of avoiding 
an impression of CGIL “disengagement” from the 
WETU. Nevertheless, the fact that such considerations 
forced the choice of a president of only secondary stat- 
ure was indicative of the seriousness of the crisis of 
unity facing the WFTU. 

Another significant change was the elevation of 
Lazaro Pefia Gonzalez, of Cuba; from the WFTU Sec- 
retariat to the Presidium—a clear indication of the in- 
creased importance assigned to that country, although 
the Cuban CGT (General Confederation of Workers) 
has not yet formally joined the WFTU. Other shifts 
in the Presidium membership appeared to have no pat- 
ticular relevance to the internal crisis or to the orienta- 
tion of WFTU policy. However, mention should be 
made of two reelections, both of which encountered 
some opposition. One was the continuation in office of 
Secretary-General Saillant (France) in spite of criti- 
cism by the Italians and others; the second was the 
reelection to one of the WFTU vice-presidencies of the 
veteran Indian Communist S. A. Dange, reported by the 
Italian Socialist organ Avanti to have been opposed by 
the Chinese. Vincente Lombardo Toledano, of Mexico, 
Chairman of the CTAL (Labor Confederation of Latin 
America), the regional organization of the WFTU, was 
also reelected to the Presidium despite pre-congress 
rumors that he might be ousted. 


The Congress in Perspective 


Notwithstanding the attempt to make the Fifth Con- 
gress a grandiose demonstration of unity, confidence, 
and power, the proceedings were singularly unsuccess- 
ful in covering up the fact that the WFTU was beset 
by a serious internal crisis of confidence in its leader- 
ship and purpose. Open dissent is, of course, no longer 
sensational at international Communist conferences, but 
the increasing frankness of debate on these occasions is 
seriously corroding the efficacy of the hitherto sacro- 
sanct litanies which formerly sufficed to invoke unity. 

To a large extent, the polycentric tendencies mani- 
festing themselves both in the WFTU and in the 
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overall international Communist movement are symp- 
tomatic of the general diffusion of power and influence 
in the world as a whole. As a consequence of this dif- 
fusion, the WFTU now faces the necessity of reconcil- 
ing the once imperative claims of its Soviet overlords 
with such divergent interests as those of the Chinese, 
Poles, East Germans, Italian and French Communists, — 
etc., making a show of unity and decisiveness well-nigh 
impossible. 

The problem of preserving unity is further compli- 
cated by the alliances which the WFTU has built up 
since the 20th Soviet Party Congress, and especially since 
its own 1957 congress, with national and regional labor 
movements in the “neutralist’” or uncommitted sectors 
of the world. Although these originally were relatively — 
uncomplicated and successful relationships based on a 
community of anti-Western sentiment and the attraction — 
of Marxist symbolism, they have since become increas- 
ingly complex as a result of the development of diver- — 
gencies between the interests of the Communist camp — 
and those of the national or regional organizations con- 
cerned, with the result that these alliances can no longer 
be taken for granted. The WFTU has, in fact, already 
suffered a setback in this area, in the form of the 1959 — 
breakdown of its relations with the Egyptian-controlled 
Pan-Arab Confederation of Trade Unions (CATU), 
and similarly WFTU collaboration with the African — 
regional AATUF can by no means be regarded as 
assured. 


Neither the Soviet Union, committed as it is to the 
competitive race with the United States, nor the Com- 
munist movement as a whole, increasingly involved in 
a struggle for primacy of influence in the unaligned and 
emergent countries, can remain unconcerned over these 
difficult problems and developments. The conflicting 
views which were brought into the open at the Moscow 
congress of the WFTU testified to this concern and 
were part and parcel of the urgent general debate now 
going on in the Communist world over strategic prin- 
ciples and tactical approaches—a debate centering around 
such basic issues as the relative emphasis to be placed 
on underdeveloped versus advanced capitalist countries, 
and on the role of movements within the Communist 
bloc as against those outside; the attitude to be taken 
toward the national bourgeoisie in emergent countries; 
and the whole question of political alliances or united 
fronts with non-Communist groups, especially whether 
to participate in united nationalist movements or set up 
separate Communist organizations in the emergent 
countries, 

One effect of the Communist internecine controversy 
over strategy and tactics seems likely to be a stimulation 


-of apprehensions among the neutralist and emergent 
countries, possibly producing defensive reactions which 
will adversely affect the Communist impact on these 
countries. So far as the WFTU in particular is con- 
cerned, such fears may impel the nationalist labor move- 
ments in these countries to become more wary and selec- 
tive in their relations with the Communist trade union 
international and its affiliates, thereby diminishing its 
effectiveness as a propagator of Communist influence 
and at the same time, perhaps, paving the way for an 
intensification of its internal conflict over policy. 

This does not mean, of course, that the WFTU will 
icease to be a powerful rival to the ICFTU in the neu- 


tralist, emergent, and underdeveloped countries—or 
elsewhere. Since it is centrally run by its secretariat 
with Soviet direction and support, the WFTU can be 
expected to go on functioning with reasonable effective- 
ness in dispensing guidance and funds, in propaganda 
and training activities, and in maintaining contacts with 
African and Latin American trade union organizations. 
However, its efficacy in unifying and coordinating Com- 
munist international trade union policy seems likely to 
continue on the decline. The crisis of unity and of 
confidence in the WFIU has not been resolved and 
in all probability will re-erupt at future international 
meetings. 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Communism in Africa: II 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The nexus between scholar and policy maker—the latter inspiring the for- 
mer and the former supporting the latter—has always been very close in the Soviet Union. 
This intimate, if lopsided, relationship has of late been particularly striking in the African field, 
and the following two articles illustrate the case in point. In the first piece Mr. Pistrak traces the 
ideological evolution of Soviet policy towards Africa from Lenin’s time on, and shows how the 
gradual discovery of African facts of life eroded at least some of the doctrinaire Marxist stereo- 
types. The need to base Soviet policy on sounder foundations and to train personnel capable of 
implementing it has brought in its wake a rapid expansion of Soviet Africanist institutions, Mr. 
Bird's article, which ought to be read in conjunction with Mr. Pistrak's piece, gives the particu- 
lars of this development. The two contributions represent the second part of our series on Soviet 
and Communist activity in Africa (see the issue for N ovember-December, 1961). 


Soviet Views on Africa 


By Lazar Pistrak 


DURING THE LAST DECADE Soviet interest in 
African affairs has rapidly increased in scope and in- 
tensity. There is hardly an aspect of African life today 
which is not the subject of study by scores of Soviet 
scientists. Lately, problems of African history seem to 
be gaining particular attention. At a special session of 
historians of the USSR Academy of Sciences, held in 
June 1961, I. I. Potekhin, Director of the African In- 
stitute, reported that a number of important questions 
of African history were under study and that no less 
than 20 monographs would be published in the next 
few years. “The urgent and noble task’ of preparing 


A frequent contributor to these pages, Mr. Pistrak is 
the author of The Grand Tactician (F. Praeger, New 
York, 1961), a biography of Khrushchev, 
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“Marxist studies” of African history, he continued, can 
only be fulfilled with the help of “the entire historical 
front of Soviet science.’’ + 

Needless to say, these Soviet studies are not motivated 
by a pure urge for knowledge (although there are many 
Soviet scientists who possess that urge), but by very 
practical considerations. Potekhin himself expressed 
them recently clearly enough: 


The study of the history of Africa is not only a scientific, 
but also a political task... [It] is am organic part of 
the struggle against the threat of neo-colonialism impend- 
ing over the African peoples, of the struggle for genuine 


1Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 9, 1961, p. 117. The 


Soviet studies on African history are to show, inter alia, that 
“during the pre-capitalistic epoch Africa was not a backward 
continent.” Ibid., p. 115. 


independence and free choice in the methods of further 
development.? 


The same idea was expressed in even less equivocal 
terms by N. Pigulevskaia, a corresponding member of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences: 


Only on the basis of exact philologic and historical knowl- 
edge can our concepts become convincing to all and find 
their way to the minds of the peoples who fight for their 
freedom and of the progressive scientists of the West.? 


Apart from these longer-range considerations, the 
more immediate reason for the Soviet “‘scientific’”’ offen- 
sive on the African front undoubtedly lies in the diffi- 
culties Communist penetration has encountered in Africa, 
particularly in the tropical regions where only an insig- 
nificant part of the numerically small African intelli- 
gentsia has adopted the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. The 
main barriers impeding the Communist political offen- 
sive are the traditional African institutions and the 
unique features of the awakening African nationalism 
which are difficult to reconcile with the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and its exclusive goal of a world revolution. 

Perhaps in no other part of the world has the Soviet 
attitude toward national liberation movements shown 
such inconsistencies as in Africa. Carrying out their 
assignment to adapt Marxism-Leninism to African re- 
ality, Soviet Africanists often resemble dangerously 
wobbling tightrope walkers. Particularly interesting in 
this respect are the writings of the leading Soviet Afri- 
canist, I. I. Potekhin, and especially his latest work, 
Afrika smotrit v budushchee (Africa Looks to the Fu- 
ture). In the pages that follow the three principal 
stages marking the evolution of Soviet policies towards 
Africa will be taken up chronologically. 


Assault with a Rusty Weapon 


It would be fruitless to look into Lenin’s works for 
any specific reference to Black Africa. Africa, particu- 
larly the areas south of the Sahara, played no part in his 
political calculations. In his time, the African continent 
was considered a political “hinterland,”’ a factor which 
could hardly have any influence on the development of 
the revolution in Europe—Lenin’s main hope and goal. 
In 1923, shortly before his death, when this hope began 
to vanish and he realized that the West European coun- 
tries ‘‘consummate their development toward socialism” 
not in the way he had formerly expected, Lenin began 
to stake his hopes on the East which, he wrote, “has 


2 Kommunist, No. 12, 1961, p. 51. 
8 Azia i Afrika sevodnia, No. 8, 1961, p. 51. 
# Moscow, 1960. 


been definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the 
world revolutionary movement.” 5 But speaking about 
the East, Lenin had in mind mainly the Asian continent 
and partly the Near East. 

It should be recalled, with the above limitations in 
mind, that in 1920 Lenin had worked out the “funda- 
mental premises’ of the colonial question, thus laying 
the basis for Communist strategy in this field. He 
rejected the “narrow-minded nationalistic illusion that 
under capitalism the peaceful living-together of nations 
and their equality is possible,” * and asserted that the 
“national-liberation movements in the colonies... 
are being taught by bitter experience that their only 
salvation lies in the victory of Soviet power over world 
imperialism.” 7 With regard to the “more backward 
states and nations in which feudal or patriarchal and 
patriarchal-tribal relations predominate,” Lenin pre- 
scribed the following strategy: 


The Communist International must support the bourgeois- 
democratic national movements in the colonies and back- 
ward countries only on condition that the elements of 
future proletarian parties in these countries, which will 
be Communist not only in name, will be brought together 
and educated to understand their special task—the task to 
fight the bourgeois-democratic movements within their own 
nation.® 


This strategy found its way into the more elaborate 
Theses of the Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies 
adopted at the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern 
in 1928. The 1928 Theses also repeated Lenin’s recom- 
mendations to “exert every effort to apply the funda- 
mental principles of the Soviet system in countries 
where pre-capitalistic relations predominate by setting 
up ‘Soviets of the Toilers,’” to carry on a “struggle 
against the clergy and other influential reactionary and 
medieval elements,’’ and, in the Moslem countries, “‘to 
combat Pan-Islamism and similar trends.” ® 

Moreover, the Theses directed local Communists to: 


... learn how to utilize each and every conflict [between 
the nationalist bourgeoisie and imperialism], to develop 
such conflicts and to broaden their significance, to connect 
them with the agitation for revolutionary slogans, to spread 
the news of these conflicts among the broad masses, to 
awaken these masses to independent open manifestations 
in support of their own demands.1° 


5.V._ I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th ed., Vol. 33, p. 457. 

@Taids VOl, 51.) Diit25. 

7 [bid., p. 124. 

8 Ibid., p. 127. 

9 Tbid. 

10 The Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies (Theses 
Adopted by the Sixth World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national), Workers’ Library Publishers, New York, 1929, p. 32. 
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This, according to the Theses, is necessary to achieve 
the “basic strategic aim of the Communist movement in 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution—the hegemony of 
the proletariat.’*+ And to reach this aim the Com- 
munists were instructed to fight such movements as 
Ghandhism in India and Sun-Yat-senism in China. 


THE 1928 THESES remained unchanged throughout 
the Stalin era, and even in the last years of the late dic- 
tator’s rule when Soviet interest in African affairs had 
became definitely visible, the future of Africa did not 
yet preoccupy the minds of the Kremlin. It was the 
“colonial revolution” that was the order of the day. 

In 1950, at a session of the Institute of Ethnography 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, I. I. Potekhin read 
a paper on the topic “The Stalinist Theory of the Co- 
Jonial Revolution and the National-Liberation Move- 
ment in Tropical and South Africa,” in which he 
emphasized that 


the Stalinist theory of the colonial revolution proceeds 
from the premise that the solution of the colonial problem 
and the liberation of the oppressed peoples from colonial 
slavery is impossible without a proletarian revolution and 
the overthrow of imperialism.1? 


Although this premise was ascribed by Potekhin to the 
“great master of materialist dialectics, the coriphaeus of 
science, J. V. Stalin,” it was actually a repetition of 
Lenin’s proposition that the liquidation of the colonial 
rule must be preceded by a “proletarian revolution” in 
the metropolises. Thus, as late as 1950, the Kremlin 
policy makers did not believe in the ability of the 
colonial peoples to liberate themselves while ‘‘imperial- 
ism” still existed. Indeed, Potekhin himself then re- 
iterated Lenin’s prognosis that colonialism could not 
be abolished without the “liquidation of capitalism and 
the establishment of a Soviet system.” 

In consonance with this view, Potekhin assailed such 
representatives of the African intelligentsia as Dr. 
Abyssinia Akweke Nafor Orizu, a widely known Al- 
gerian author, who “demands independence for Nigeria 
and at the same time stands for preservation of the fun- 
damentals of capitalism.” He criticized Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, the founder of the National Council of Nigeria 
and currently Governor-General of Nigeria for his “uni- 
versal philosophy . . . which is actually a colonial edi- 
tion of the reactionary American philosophy of prag- 
matism’’ and scornfully described Azikiwe’s political 
program as an “ideology and policy of petty-bourgeois 
national reformism.’’ Called the “African Gandhi” 


11 [bid., p. 26. 
12 Sovetskaia etnografia (Moscow), No. 1, 1950, p. 24 ff. 
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(until 1955 Soviet propaganda still pictured Gandhi 
as a “servant of imperialism’), Dr. Azikiwe was also 
charged with being a partisan of peaceful methods in 
the fight for independence. 

Another representative of the African intelligentsia, 
Dr. Joseph B. Danquah, who together with Kwame 
Nkrumah headed the United Gold Coast Convention, 
was Criticized for “‘groveling before British imperial- 
ism” and for “shelving the slogan, ‘independence in 
the shortest possible time,’ ’’ which the Convention had 
adopted in 1947. 

Potekhin felt free to criticize the nationalist African 
leaders since “full and final victory of the colonial revo- 
lution can be achieved only if and when the proletariat 
plays a leading role,” this in spite of the fact that “at 
a cettain stage and during a certain period” the “na- 
tional bourgeoisie” might support the revolutionary 
movement. “The petty-bourgeois nationalist organiza- 
tions and patties,’ he added somewhat prematurely, 
“already proved their incapability of pursuing the course 
of national liberation.” On the other hand, Potekhin 
emphasized, quoting Stalin, that: 


The era of revolutions for liberation in the colonies and 
dependent countries, the era of awakening of the prole- 
tariat of these countries, the era of its hegemony in the 
revolution has begun. This is, in general terms, the theory 
of the colonial revolution worked out by Stalin. For a Soviet 
ethnographer who studies the people of the colonies and 
dependent countries this theory is guidance for action. 


Potekhin then hastened to make full application of 
the guidance. The ‘“‘native (African) society is no 
longer monolithic,” he asserted, but is divided into 
classes that occupy “special positions in the struggle 
against imperialism.’ Moreover, while admitting that 
the extent of the workers’ participation in the anti- 
imperialist movement varied in different countries of 
tropical Africa, he reported that “the working class 
shows everywhere examples of unity and organizing 
ability, and its leading and organizing role is increas- 
ing everywhere.” 

In 1954, Potekhin and D. D. Oldenrogge (another 
noted ethnographer who leads the Leningrad group of 
Soviet Africanists) edited and wrote major contribu- 
tions for a 732-page monograph, entitled Narody Afriki 
(Peoples of Africa), in which no changes from the 
1950 position can be detected. In the chapter, “East 
Tropical Africa,” written by Potekhin, the “splitting” 
of African society into classes and the disintegration of 
the tribal organization is stressed. A national bour- 
geoisie has already arisen, Potekhin then wrote, and 


18 Narody Afriki, Moscow, 1954, p. 441 ff. The quotations 
that follow are from the same source. 


“although statistics about the class differentiation of the 
peasantry is lacking, there are grounds to believe that 
it has proceeded very far.” 

The political views and policy of Dr. Azikiwe, who 
on this occasion was called ‘‘a big capitalist banker and 
plantation and newspaper-concern owner,” were pictured 
as a striking example of the “inconsistency of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie.” The book assailed also the Con- 
vention People’s Party led by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
because it allegedly ‘‘reflected the interests of the big 
national bourgeoisie and did not justify the confidence 
of the people.” 


After having achieved power, it [the Convention’s People 
Party] rejected those of its slogans which it had promoted 
earlier and which ensured the support of the working class 
and generally of the broad popular masses. 


In the concluding chapter of the monograph Potekhin 
asserted that ‘the working class of Africa indisputably 
amounts now [1954] to millions and represents the 
decisive social force’; “the tribal cleavage, not so long 
ago characteristic of most African peoples, is passing 
away.”’ Potekhin also noted a “considerable regrouping 
of the class forces in the anti-militarist camp.” New 
organizations, he claimed, were arising, including Com- 
munist parties which have ‘“‘opened the era of the 
struggle for the hegemony of the proletariat in the 
national liberation movement.” 

Thus, as late as 1954, one year after Stalin’s death, 
Soviet Africanists continued to cling to the Stalinist 
theory that colonial revolutions everywhere must and 
will be dominated by the proletariat, 7.e., by Com- 
munist parties. 


Admission of Ignorance 


It was not until 1955, when a number of historical 
facts had made themselves felt, that the Leninist-Stalinist 
analysis was ‘“‘amended.” The Communist parties in 
India and other Southeast Asian countries played an 
insignificant role in the struggle for independence; the 
revolution in Egypt, which ended in complete elimina- 
tion of foreign rule, was staged by the military caste and 
the native Communists had no part in it at all; a num- 
ber of African states won or approached independence 


‘ot through a colonial revolution (in the Communist 


sense of the word), but by peaceful means in which 
the United Nations played a major role. It became ap- 
parent that a continuation of a militant policy in the 
emancipated countries would further isolate the local 
Communist parties and groups and eventually turn 
them into political sects devoid of any influence. More- 


over, Khrushchev’s foreign policy line of “peaceful 
coexistence’”’ (which was another new turn in Kremlin 
strategy) needed supporters, and he hoped to find them 
among the young neutralist countries. A revision of the 
Soviet attitude toward the “national bourgeoisie” thus 
became strongly advisable and it was Khrushchev him- 
self who took the first real step in this direction: during 
his trip to India in 1955 he graciously “rehabilitated” 
Gandhi."4 

In view of this change in Soviet strategy Soviet 
Africanists were alerted to intensify their research work 
in the “light of the Marxist-Leninist teaching.” (Stalin’s 
theoretical contributions on the colonial question were 
thus thrown into oblivion.) A conference of Soviet 
Africanists was convened in Moscow in February 1957, 
to discuss various research projects on African history, 
economic life, ethnography and geography, and in the 
course of the discussion Potekhin urged Soviet historians 
and economists to study all aspects of the life of 
African peoples and of the socio-economic processes 
taking place in African society. He complained that ‘“‘we 
haven’t even one work which deals with the question of 
how the working class, the national bourgeoisie and the 
intelligentsia appeared on the { African} political scene.” 
Finally, he urged Soviet historians to “study deeply 
the domestic and foreign policy of the national bour- 
geoisie in the newly emerging African countries.” 15 

In December 1958 Potekhin participated as an ob- 
server in the Accra Conference of African Peoples. 
After his return he published two articles—in Inter- 
national Affairs and in the party theoretical journal, 
Kommunist—which reflected the new orientation in 
Soviet African policy. Potekhin described the con- 
ference as an “unquestionably great historical event,” 1° 
and although he criticized Pan-Africanism for “many 
things foreign to our world outlook,” he declared that 
as an anti-imperialist movement it deserved “the sup- 
port of all people of good will advocating the ideas of 
progress and democracy.” While he refused, further- 
more, to “sympathize with the spirit of non-resistance 
to violence which permeates the speeches of many 


14 At the 20th Party Congress (February 1956) O. V. Kuusinen, 


a leading spokesman on international communism and a mem- 
ber of the Presidium and Secretariat of the CPSU, praised 
Khrushchev and Bulganin for “actually taking the initiative 
in correcting the sectarian errors” contained in the “well-known 
Theses of the Sixth Congress on the colonial question.” (XX 
sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza, stenographic 
report, Moscow, 1956, p. 503). For understandable reasons, 
Kuusinen omitted mentioning that he himself had drafted the 
“well-known” Theses and urged the Congress to adopt them. 
Problemy vostokovedeniia (Moscow), No, 2, 1959, p. 66. 

15 Sovetskaia etnografia, No. 3, 1957, p. 185. 

16 International Affairs, No. 2, 1959, p. 90. 
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Socialism in Africa 


Soviet Marxists have been frustrated in Africa by 
the uniqueness of African society which, in addi- 
tion to developing its own views of “socialism,” 
also aspires to African unity and brotherhood. These 
ideas are anathema to Communist ideologists and 
have recently come under attack, as in the follow- 
ing passage: 


These pro-imperialist circles, hiding behind talk 
about “real African socialism,” are attempting to 
castrate the class content of the proletarian struggle 
and to force the African working class to betray 
the principles of proletarian internationalism as 
well as to drag into the African working-class 
movement the narrow nationalist slogan that “all 
Africans are brothers.” However, this false bour- 
geois thesis will become less and less popular on 
the African continent... . The day is not far off 
when the all-conquering teachings of scientific so- 
cialism will triumph on the African continent. 


— Yu. Popov in Aziia i Afrika 
sevodniia, Dec. 196], p. II. 


leaders of this movement,’ 17 he did not insist that 
Africans take the initiative in using violent methods. 

Writing in Kommunist (No. 17, 1958, p. 101), 
Potekhin admitted that the national liberation move- 
ment in Africa had acquired a “nationwide character” 
and that “all the social strata are engaged in the 
struggle for the liquidation of colonialism, including 
even a certain number of feudal and semi-feudal lords 
and the so-called tribal chieftains.’”” No longer were 
members of the “national bourgeoisie’ denounced as 
traitors to the cause of liberation. What is more, con- 
trary to his previous insistence that only the “working 
class’”’ possessed the organizing ability to lead the 
struggle for independence, Potekhin now blandly re- 
ported that while the African ‘“‘working class is still 
young and lacks political consciousness,’ ‘the move- 
ment is being led by the national bourgeoisie and the 
national intelligentsia which is connected with that 
bourgeoisie.” 

This change in the Soviet attitude towards the 
national liberation movement in Africa was in large 
part the result of firsthand information acquired by 
Soviet Africanists at the Accra Conference and during 
other visits to Africa. There they became aware of all 
the ethnic, social, economic and religious obstacles to 


17 [bid., p. 88. 
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Communist penetration in tropical Africa, and of the 
necessity for a more cautious approach and additional 
“scientific” research. Henceforth, wrote Potekhin, Soviet 
Africanists should concentrate on three problems: (1) 
tribalism; (2) religion; and (3) the question of political 
and ethnic borders. 

The studies of tribalism would have to show “more 
clearly” that the tribal form of organization, which 
is being artificially supported by the “imperialists,” 
has outlived itself, and that the tribal chieftains are 
nothing but feudal lords who exploit their tribesmen.*® 

Religion, or “religious separatism,” as Potekhin put 
it, is another “hindrance on the road to the establish- 
ment of a united national front of the [African] 
peoples.” The mere fact that the Christian religion, 
“forced upon them’’ by the European colonizers, is repre- 
sented in all possible denominations is a sufficient factor 
to “sow seeds of mischief,’’ Potekhin wrote. But this 
is not all—the missions also “participate in political 
life, supporting the most right-wing parties, or con- 
tribute to the creation of new parties.” In addition 
to the numerous European religious missions, Potekhin 
complained, there are also numerous African Christian 
sects. Islam, too, has found its way “beyond the 
borders of Arabic Africa,’ and its cultural and political 
organizations ‘“‘supported the most reactionary forces 
during the intense political fight around problems con- 
nected with Ghana’s constitution.” Finally, Potekhin 
wrote, ancient African cults and creeds still exist south 
of the Sahara Desert. He called the situation “‘par- 
ticularly complicated” in East Africa, where con- 
siderable numbers of Arabs and Indian immigrants 
are settled and where the “colonizers . . . very skill- 
fully utilize religious separatism for their purposes.’’ °° 

Potekhin’s criticism of “religious separatism” ts 
nothing but a camouflaged form of the struggle against 
religion as carried on for over four decades in the 
Soviet Union itself. In this respect Lenin’s insistence 
that Communists wage a “struggle against the clergy’ 
in the colonial countries remains the order of the day. 
Accordingly, Potekhin had the following advice for 
Soviet Africanists: 


The struggle against the exploitation of religious separatism 
is even more difficult than the overcoming of tribalism, 
and the progressive forces of Africa will need help from 
the scientists. ... A series of special research studies on 
the status of religion on the African continent is necessary. 
This series must include studies of local African beliefs 
and cults, the spreading of Christianity and Islam, and the 
activity of European religious missions. 


18 Sovetskaia etnografia, No. 2, 1959, pp. 14-15. 
19 [bid, 
20 Tbid., p. 15. 
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It is necessary to show the actual role of the missionaries 
... Whose . . . work in the sphere of public educa- 
tion and health is subordinate to the main task of the 
missions—i.e. to strengthen the rule of the imperialist 
powers who are sending them to Africa and from whom 
they receive subsidies and guidance.21 


As to the question of reconciliation of ethnic and 


_ political borders, Potekhin remained cryptic. He said 


that “‘this difficult task . . . belongs to the sphere of 
international relations,’ but intimated that the solution 
of the problem was impossible while the “bourgeoisie” 


remained in power in Africa. In the meantime, he 


urged Soviet scientists to compile “‘a precise ethnic 
map” of Africa (to replace the preliminary map already 
completed) and to prepare special studies on the 
ethnic composition of each state or colony. ‘‘All these 
studies, which are of great significance, should be con- 
sidered a preparatory stage to the solution of the more 
complicated problem of forming nations.” 2? 


Attempt to Face Reality 


Thus after a decade of closer physical contact 
with Black Africa Soviet Africanists began to realize 
that their standard Marxist formulas were inapplicable 
to the complex social and political problems of African 
life: that it was necessary, in short, to reconcile Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine with African reality. This new aware- 
ness is reflected in Potekhin’s 86-page pamphlet, Afrika 
smotrit v budushchee, where for the first time concepts 
such as “‘negritude’”’ and “African personality’ are 
discussed by a Soviet writer. 


These concepts, developed by African intellectuals, 
have grown out of the feeling of racial dignity that has 
been sweeping Africa. Benevolently Potekhin first ex- 
plains them as a “‘legitimate reaction” to the former 
colonial rulers’ discriminatory policies. Nevertheless, 
he rejects them as “not too felicitous’ because they 
“refer not to all peoples of Africa, but only to the 
peoples of the negroid race,’ 2? and thus contradict 
Moscow’s current policy which calls for unity of all 
African peoples regardless of their racial affiliation. 
What is more, the idea of “negritude’’ is ‘‘sometimes 
interpreted as meaning that ‘‘all Negroes, regardless of 
where and under what conditions they live, have a 


21 Ibid. p. 16. 

22 Ibid., p. 16. As of April 1959, Soviet ethnographers had 
completed special ethnic studies of the following African 
countries and territories: Kenya, Tanganyika, Republic of the 
Congo, Southwest Africa. Studies on Angola, Mozambique 
and Nigeria were in process. 

23 Afrika smotrit v budushchee, p. 77 ff. 


common psychology, a common world outlook, and 
a similar ideology.” 

Only all-African unity then—including the peoples of 
the Mahgreb countries and the U.A.F.—is, in Potekhin’s 
words, “‘in the interest of the struggle against colonialism 
and imperialism.” And, even more important, in this 
“noble cause . . . the working class is called upon 
to play a special role.” In conjunction the two state- 
ments throw some light on Moscow’s policy of promot- 
ing all-African unity. The Communist movement 
(‘working class’’) in tropical Africa has yet to be put 
on an organized basis; functioning Communist or- 
ganizations of any consequence can be found today 
only in North Africa and the Republic of South Africa. 
The Soviets may thus depend to a large extent on North 
Africans to organize party activity in the sub-Saharan 
regions. Obviously, nothing less than an all-African 
movement would allow a serious political engagement of 
North African Communists in Black Africa. 

Potekhin’s second reason for rejecting the idea of 
“negritude’’—based on his argument that there is a 
lack of “common psychology and common world out- 
look” among Negroes—is in agreement with Moscow’s 
present view disclaiming any political affinity between 
the African negroes and their descendants living in 
the United States.?4 

Afrika smotrit v budushchee deals with yet other 
problems which had never before been taken up in 
Soviet writings. For example, Potekhin discusses in 
some detail the fact that a large part of the African 
intelligentsia does not accept Soviet-type socialism and 
rather prefers the Yugoslav version, the democratic 
socialist ideas of Leon Blum, Nasser’s ‘cooperative 
socialism,” or even “Israeli socialism.” 2° While he 
found it ‘‘easy” to dismiss all these “utopian” or “pro- 
capitalistic’ types of socialism by quoting from Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, Potekhin took great pains to deny the 
validity of African socialism, which, to use Kwame 


24 There was, however, a period in the international Com- 


munist movement when American Negroes were considered 
the vanguard in the struggle for the liberation of the negroid 
peoples in Africa. The 4th Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, held in Moscow in 1923, stated that “the history of 
the Negro in America fits him for an important role in the 
struggle for the liberation of the entire African race.” (Thesen 
und Resolutionen des IV. Weltkongresses der Kommunis- 
tischen Internationale, Moscow, 1923, p. 52.) 

25In 1961, Potekhin added to this list British “Laborite 
democratic socialism’? and complained: The ideas of social- 
ism are widely disseminated [in Africa], but essentially they 
are not the ideas of scientific socialism ... [which] to a 
certain extent have been disseminated among the advanced 
intelligentsia and a part of the workers.” (Azia i Afrika 
sevodnia, No. 10, October 1961, p. 15.) 
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Nkrumah’s words, “‘corresponds to the traditions, history, 
milieu and communal foundations of African society.” 7° 
African socialism, according to Potekhin, must be re- 
jected because it “underestimates the degree of class 
differentiation in African society.” In other words, 
Africa cannot in the long run avoid “the class struggle” 
between the national bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
with all the consequences prescribed by Communist 
doctrine. ‘Like the rest of the world,’ Potekhin writes, 
“Africa is subject to the fixed laws of historical de- 
velopment.” 27 Potekhin’s rejection of African social- 
ism, as well as any other “national type” of socialism, 
was authoritatively confirmed in the new CPSU Program 
adopted by the 22nd Party Congress. The Program 
states: 


The anti-popular circles of ... [countries which have 
gained freedom from colonial tyranny] seek to tone down 
the general democratic content of nationalism, to play up 
its reactionary aspect, to push aside the democratic forces 
of the nation, to prevent social progress, and to hinder the 
spread of scientific socialism. At the same time they ad- 
vance theories of “socialism of the national type,’ propa- 
gate socio-philosophical doctrines that are, as a rule, varia- 
tions of the petty-bourgeois illusion of socialism, an illusion 
which rules out the class struggle. These theories mislead 
the popular masses, hamper the development of the 
national-liberation movement and imperil its gains.2® 


Another topic taken up by Potekhin, again one largely 
neglected by Soviet writers in the past, is the question 
of African communal land ownership, on whose 
preservation the theory of African socialism is partly 
based. Potekhin’s views on this subject have undergone 
a rather rapid change in the past few years. As late as 
1957 he had emphasized the disintegration of the 
African village: 


We continue to talk about African peasantry in general 
although such “peasantry in general” has ceased to exist. 
The process of disintegration of the peasantry is proceeding 
fast. The African village is being torn by class contra- 
dictions.29 


Three years later, Potekhin modified his position. 
He not only admitted that communal land-holding is 
still a major factor in Africa, but made the special point 
that its abolition is not an absolute prerequisite for a 
direct transition to “‘socialism.’’ He wrote: 


The viewpoint of the founders of Marxism is clear: the 
village community [obshchina] can, under certain condi- 
tions, become a starting point for the non-capitalist devel- 


26 Afrika smotrit v budushchee, p. 10. 

27 [bid., p. 27. 

28 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 

29 Sovetskaia etnografia, No. 3, 1957, p. 185. 
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opment of a country and for the building of socialism. 
The decisive factor is the availability of internal forces 
that would be able to lead the movement along this path, 
i.e., forces into whose hands power would ultimately — 
devolve. . . .3° 


The New Formulae 


Potekhin touches here of course on the more gen-— 
eral, and to the Communists very urgent, problem of — 
devising an intermediate political system which would . 
make possible in the underdeveloped countries a transi- 
tion to communism “avoiding the capitalist stage of 
development.” 

This problem was discussed at the Moscow Con- 
ference of the 81 Communist parties in November 1960 
—shortly after the appearance of Potekhin’s pamphlet— 
and it was on that occasion that the concept of an 
“independent national-democratic state’’ was born. 
Khrushchev himself, in his speech of January 6, 1961, 
stressed the significance of the “idea of forming national- 
democratic states” and of ‘the tasks which they are called 
upon to accomplish.” ‘The Communists are revolu- 
tionaries,”’ he explained, “and it would be bad if they 
failed to see the new opportunities that are arising 
and did not find new methods and forms that lead 
most surely to the achievement of the established 
goal.” #4 

The most elaborate commentary on the new “Marxist- 
Leninist theoretical concept’’ was offered later in the year 
by B. Ponomarey, the well-known Soviet theoretician 
on international communism and newly elected secre- 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee. The “national- 
democratic state,’ Ponomarev wrote, arises “in the 
course of the development and deepening of the na- 
tional-liberation revolution” and serves to “strengthen 
and develop its victory.” Its main tasks are to fight 
against “imperialism” and its military blocs, to “sweep 
away feudalism and mediaeval conditions,’ and to 
“combine national independence with democracy.” He 
then continued: 


30 Afrika smotrit v budushchee, pp. 24-25. To support his 
revised position, Potekhin quoted from Lenin (ibid., p. 25), 
and quoted out of context (cf. V. I. Lenin, Sochinenia, 4th 
Russian edition, Moscow 1950, Vol. 31, pp. 219-220). The 
authoritative Soviet Political Encyclopedia describes Lenin's 
position on the village community (obshchina) as follows: 
“In his works . . . Lenin showed that whatever the peculi- 
arities of land ownership, they cannot hinder the development 
of capitalism and the disintegration of the village community. 
. . « Consequently the appeal of the narodniki {Populists] 
to preserve the village community is a reactionary utopia.” 
(Politicheskit slovar, Moscow, 1958, p. 396.) 

31 Kommunist, No. 1, 1961, p. 27. 


“Such a state is headed by representatives of the pro- 
gressive forces of the nation. They take into their hands 
the banner of national independence and ensure the de- 
velopment of the country along the path of social progress. 
And in those emancipated countries where the peoples are 
still deprived of democratic liberties, the struggle for crea- 
tion of a national-democratic state enables the progressive 
forces to sweep away the remnants of the colonial admin- 
istration, to take away the power from national traitors in 
the service of imperialism, and to take the fate of their 
countries into their own hands.32 


‘In other words, where “progressive forces” (i.e., 
‘Marxist-Leninist or pro-Communist parties) are in 
»power, they should proceed to “‘socialism’ along the 
well-known Soviet path. In those countries, however, 
where the “‘progressive forces” are not yet at the helm 
of the state, the struggle against the ‘treacherous national 
bourgeoisie” must continue until it is utterly defeated. 
But to carry on this struggle it is necessary to estab- 
lish a legal basis for the existence of these forces. That 
is why Ponomarev insists that “national freedom’ of 
the former colonial peoples can be strengthened only 
through ‘“‘granting broad democratic rights to the 
people.” 
| 


The granting to the people of democratic rights and free- 

_doms—freedoms of speech, press, assembly, and demon- 
-strations, the right to form political parties and public 
organizations and to participate in shaping state policy— 
is a decisive factor in the development of the national- 
democratic revolution, in consolidating its successes and 
“im raising it to a higher stage. 


Thus political liberties, which have been denied 
for over 40 years to the Soviet people and since World 
War II to peoples of other ‘socialist’ countries and 
‘peoples’ democracies,” are now presented as urgent 
essentials for countries whose populations have had 
little or no experience in political self-government 
and who are still plagued with widespread illiteracy! 
“It is obvious that the zmmediate purpose of these ultra- 
‘democratic slogans is to create in the former colonial 
‘countries conditions which would allow the formation 
of legal Communist parties. Their ultimate purpose 
is to prepare the ground for Communist seizure of 
political power in these new states. 

The injunction against ‘dictatorial and despotic 
methods of ruling” in ‘independent national-democratic 
states’’ is explained by Ponomarev himself when he 
attacks the “top circles of the indigenous bourgeoisie”’ 
who, after having achieved national independence, 
“strive to establish reactionary, anti-democratic regimes.” 
‘He then criticizes specifically the “‘administrative au- 
thorities” of the United Arab Republic and Iraq for 


82 Kommunist, No. 8, May 1961, p. 41 ff. 


applying “‘terroristic repressive methods against worthy 
anti-imperialist fighters’ (7.e. Communists) and con- 
cludes: 


Communists have always been in the first ranks of 
fighters for national independence. Thousands of them 
died as heroes in the struggle against colonialism. How- 
ever, even now Communist parties in the most emanci- 
pated countries are in the underground. Is that proper? 
Not at all. Communists represent the interests of the 
working class, of the peasantry, the supreme interests of 
the nation. 


The operative clause of Ponomarev’s statement was 
subsequently sanctioned and repeated almost verbatim 
in the new CPSU Program: “The Communists’ aims 
are in keeping with the supreme interests of the na- 
tion.”’ °* The meaning is almost as clear as the words, 
and so is now the focus of “national-democratic” 
liberties. They are designed to assure not only the 
Communists’ participation in public life, but also to 
sanction their role as arbiters of ‘the supreme interests 
of the nation.” All other political forces, if they do 
not want to be denounced as stooges of “the treacherous 
national bourgeoisie,’ are to accept the Communist road. 
This will admittedly ‘‘require concessions’ on their 
part, but if they do submit, they are told in consolation, 
“their energies’ can “find application.” ** The pitiful 
role of the satellite non-Communist “parties” in the 
countries of Eastern Europe offers a perfect example 
of the nature of this “application.” The formula is 
little more than a soft invitation to total surrender. 


* ** * 


Despite all the permutations through which Soviet 
strategy in Africa and other areas of the world has passed 
during the last 40 years, “the established goal,” to use 
Khrushchev’s phrase, is still immutable. In 1920, Lenin 
anticipated “bourgeois-democratic revolutions’ in 
colonial and independent countries and envisaged a 
temporary alliance between Communists and the na- 
tionalistically-minded bourgeoisie, but only under the 
condition that the Communists wage a struggle against 
the latter and keep the identity of their organizations 
and final aims clearly separate. Today the Kremlin, 
still the most powerful leader of the international Com- 
munist movement, follows in substance Lenin’s strategy. 
The world revolution Lenin envisaged has not ma- 
terialized, and the hard edges of reality have engendered 
new approaches and new concepts in Communist policy. 
But the pursuit of the ultimate aim goes on. 


33 Kommunist, No. 17, 1961, p. 47. 


84 Narody Azii i Afriki, No. 4, 1961, p. 6. 
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Scholarship and Propaganda 


IN 1959 HAILE SELASSIE visited the Soviet Union. 
From the moment he stepped from the plane in Moscow 
until the time of his departure, there was available to 
him one of several guides who could speak the Emperor's 
native language, Amharic. No doubt the Negus was 
impressed. 

Equally impressed was the well-known Africanist 
Thomas Hodgkin who, during a visit to Leningrad Uni- 
versity in 1958, met Soviet scholars engrossed in trans- 
lating mediaeval Arabic and Hausa texts into Russian. 
Not only had these materials never been translated into 
a Western language, but the documents, relating to the 
early history of Sudanese Africa, were not available in 
London or Paris. 

Examples such as these are clear evidence of the effec- 
tiveness and the serious nature of the training programs 
developed in recent years by the Soviets in the field of 
African studies. For three decades after the Bolshevik 
Revolution the USSR showed little interest in Africa, 
from which it remained almost completely isolated until 
after World War II. Since the emergence of the post-war 
African independence movements, however, and espe- 
cially since the first grants of independence to former 
British and French possessions in the 1950's, Moscow 
has sought actively to exert its influence on the African 
continent, and its political and economic commitments 
there have been growing at a rapid rate. With these new 
extensive engagements there arose the need for a great 
variety of specialists in African languages, culture, eco- 
nomics, and other related fields. 

The development of a system of modern training insti- 
tutions for specialists in an area as vast and heterogeneous 
as Africa requires a body of knowledge founded on a 
long tradition of study and the effort of several genera- 
tions. It is a task that cannot be accomplished overnight 
or even in a few years. The Soviets may still be far 


An American student of Soviet affairs, Mr. Bird has 
for the past two years been engaged in the study of 
Russo-African relations. The present article is based 
on his research, 
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1 Thomas Hodgkin, “Soviet Africanists,” West Africa, October 
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from having established such a training base, especially 
one that would be adequate to their political ambitions 
in Africa, but they have already shown considerable 
progress. For this success they owe a large debt of grati- 
tude to the old tradition of Russian interest and explora- 
tion in Africa, which began long before the advent of 
Soviet power, and on which contemporary Soviet Afri- 
canists have been able to draw. 


Early Contacts 


In the almost five hundred years since the dawn of the 
modern era, a very respectable number of Russian ex- 
plorers, adventurers, priests, merchants, and diplomats 
have travelled to Africa and established political and 
cultural connections there. An early manuscript, The 
Wanderings of the Holy Monk Varsonofiu to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem in 1456 and 1461-62 (reprinted in 
Moscow in 1896), contains an account of a trip by 
Varsonofii and the merchant Vassily to Egypt, where 
the two Russians stayed over a month.? Both set down 
their impressions of Cairo, one concentrating on the 
city’s churches and the other on its commercial life. 
Not long thereafter another Russian, Nikitin, visited 
West Africa, landing in the 1470’s on the Somalian 
peninsula. 

It was mainly Egypt and North Africa, however, that 
continued to draw Russian adventurers. Even their 
earliest diaries and travel notes contain a wide variety 
of observations on subjects such as animal husbandry, 
farming methods, and political affairs. One unusually 
enterprising 18th-century Russian traveller, Vasilly Gri- 


3, 10 and 17, 1959. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, the following historical account 
is drawn from M. V. Rait, “Russkie puteshestvenniki i uchenie 
v Afrike 15-nachale 20 vv.” (Russian Travellers and Scientists 
in Africa in the 15th to early 20th centuries), Vestnik istorii 
mirovoi kultury, No. 2, 1960, pp. 98-109. For Russian politi- 
cal involvement in Africa during Tsarist times, see also 
Sergius Yakobson, ‘‘Russia and Africa,’’ II, Slavonic and East 
European Review, Vol. XIX, 1939-40, pp. 158-174. 


gorevich Barskii-Plaka-Albov, wandered over Europe and 
the Near East for almost twenty-five years, visiting Egypt 
for several extended periods. After his return, he wrote 
a large volume of commentaries on the geography, eco- 
nomics and ethnography of the areas he had visited. His 
book was published in 1778 in Saint Petersburg under 
the title Travel on Foot to the Holy Places of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, Undertaken in 1723 and Terminated in 
1747. About a generation later, in 1776-77, a Russian 
naval officer named Kokovtsev explored the Atlas Moun- 
tains of North Africa, and later published two valuable 
books on the Algeria and Tunisia of his time. 


In the 19th and 20th centuries the numbers of Rus- 
sians visiting Africa increased rapidly. The orientalist 
O. I. Senkovsky went up the Nile to Nubia in 1820. 
He was followed in 1834-35 by A. S. Norov, who later 
was to become Russian Minister of Education. In the 
1840’s Russian medical doctors were sent to Egypt to 
study typhus epidemics. In 1847, a team of Russian 
engineers, invited by the Egyptian ruler Mohammed Ali, 
traveled to Upper Egypt to survey possibilities for gold 
mining operations there. One group, under the leader- 
ship of the engineer E. P. Kovalevskii penetrated as far 
as the Ethiopian border, exploring the course of the 
_ Tumat River on the left bank of the Blue Nile. In his 
books Kovalevskii later defended the equality of the 
black and white races and made interesting proposals 
for Russian trade with Egypt and Ethiopia. By the 
middle of the century the stream of visitors from Russia 
widened further. Supported by the Russian Geographical 
Society, scientists and explorers made studies of the geo- 
logical formations of the Little Atlas mountains and of 
the ethnography and the fauna and flora of Algeria. 
N. N. Miklukho-Maklai, who later became famous as 
a descriptive ethnologist of Melanesia and for whom 
the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Ethnography 
is named, visited Morocco and the Canary Islands. 

But most significant among these Russian exploits, 
and certainly most important to an understanding of 
Soviet activity in Africa today, are the Russians’ early 
contacts with Ethiopia. Their interest in that country 
was stimulated by two considerations: (1) the desire to 
prevent the extension of Italian, French and British 
power into Ethiopia—a region considered by the Rus- 
sians as part of the Near East, and (2) an eagerness to 
establish relations between the Ethiopian clergy and the 
Russian Orthodox Church. (In the 1850’s the Archi- 
mandrite Porfiry Uspensky and Bishop Kiril of the 
Russian church had proposed sending a religious mission 
to Ethiopia, but nothing came of this. By the 1880's, 
however, contact between the two churches was well 
established.) 


The first major attempt to bring Russian influence to 
Ethiopia was made by the Cossack Ashinov, acting, 
apparently, on behalf of certain mercantile circles in 
Nizhny Novgorod who were interested in developing 
trade with Ethiopia and other African countries. He 
made several journeys to Ethiopia between 1886 and 
1889, the last one of which ended disastrously. Ashinov 
had put his party of 174 people, including representa- 
tives of the Russian clergy, into the abandoned Italian 
Fort Sagallo, which he renamed New Moscow. Shortly 
thereafter the French government, worried lest a Russian 
settlement be permanently installed in an area of major 
interest to France, instructed French naval authorities to 
demand evacuation of the fort. Ashinov refused to com- 
ply with the request, and on February 18, 1889, the 
fort was shelled by a French cruiser. Several women and 
children were killed and many persons wounded. Ashi- 
nov and the survivors were then taken by the French to 
Cairo and returned to Russia.3 


One member of Ashinov’s group, however, a certain 
Mashkov, evaded capture and penetrated into the interior 
of Ethiopia. There, at Entoto, the old Ethiopian capital 
near Addis Ababa, he met the Negus Menelik. On his 
second trip to Ethiopia, in 1891, Mashkov was again 
received by the Negus, who this time gave him a letter 
to the Tsar requesting that a Russian artillery officer be 
sent to the African kingdom to ‘‘train Ethiopians in the 
use of arms.” The Tsar sent his man, and the first prece- 
dent for Russian military and technical aid to Africa 
was established. 

Several years later a geographical expedition was 
organized. The group, lead by the Russian explorer 
Alexander Eliseev, arrived in Ethiopia in 1895, and 
included a retired Tsarist officer, Nikolai Leontiev. One 
of the important results of this mission was the estab- 
lishment that year of diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Ethiopia. After the outbreak of the Italian-Ethiopian 
war a year later, Leontiev became a military advisor to 
the Negus and subsequently served for a while as a 
provincial governor in Ethiopia. 

The mounting contacts between the two countries 
stimulated an awareness of Ethiopian affairs in Russia 
and, especially after the Ethiopian victory at Adua in 
March 1896, a sympathy for their struggle against the 
Italians. The product of this sentiment was the dispatch 
in 1898 of a Russian field hospital to Addis Ababa which, 


8M. V. Rait, “Russkie expeditsii v Efiopii v seredine XIX- 


nachale XX vv. i ikh etnograficheskie materialy” (Russian 
Expeditions to Ethiopia from the middle of the 19th to the 
start of the 20th centuries and their ethnographic materials), 
Afrikanskii etnograficheskii sbornik, Trudy Instituta Etno- 
grafii Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow 1956, pp. 220-281. 
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again with Russian aid, was later built up into a per- 
manent institution. The hospital was abandoned in 1918, 
but in 1947, on the invitation of Emperor Haile Selassie, 
the Soviets rebuilt it into a modern 200-bed medical 
facility. It is run and staffed by the Soviet Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Society to this day. 

With the arrival of the 20th century, Russian explora- 
tions in Ethiopia—as well as elsewhere in Africa—ex- 
panded in scope and numbers. Russian geologists, eth- 
nographers, zoologists and botanists now ventured farther 
afield, and every time an expedition returned home, new 
ethnographic material was added to museums in St. 
Petersburg and in Moscow, and new volumes of diaries 
and scientific observation appeared in print. A tradition 
of interest in Africa as well as a body of knowledge about 
the continent was thus built up in Russia, which after 
the revolution served the Soviets as an indispensable 
springboard for the launching of their own African 
studies program. 


Africanist Training and Research Centers 


The earliest attempts to organize African studies in 
the Soviet Union began in 1929 when a special African 
section was established at the Orientological Institute of 
Leningrad University. This small section has since grown 
into an independent Department of African Studies and 
one of the two principal Africanist centers in the USSR. 
The other, newer center, is the African Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in Moscow, established in 
1960 under the direction of I. I. Potekhin, the top 
Soviet specialist on Africa. A brief account of the his- 
tory of these two organizations will help illustrate the 
Soviet effort to develop a corps of Marxist Africanists. 

Before World War II, instruction in the African field 
was confined to the Orientological Institute at Leningrad 
where in 1929 the first course in an African language— 
Swahili—was introduced by Professor D. A. Olderogge.* 
Unfortunately, however, the major effort of his African 
studies section was concentrated on the political scene, 
with rather ineffective results. In the early 1930’s the 
section was closed and only some of its activities were 
transferred to the Leningrad Institute of History, Philoso- 
phy and Linguistics (LIFLI) where a Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures had been opened 
under A. P. Riftin. 

Meanwhile, Olderogge, Riftin and N. V. Yushmanov, 
an Africanist specializing in Semitic-Hamitic languages, 


4 The data on the development of Africanist studies at Lenin- 
grad University are based on Uchenye zapiski Leningradskovo 
Gosudarstvennovo Universiteta (Scholarly Communications of 
Leningrad State University), No. 296, 1960, p. 123 ff. 
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had written a study explaining the need for better train- 
ing facilities in the field of African languages. As a 
result, two cycles of study were organized at Leningrad 
University in 1934/35: one in Bantu languages, in which 
Swahili, Zulu and several other disciplines were offered, 
and the other in Semitic-Hamitic languages, offering 
courses in Hausa, Arabic and Amharic, as well as a 
general course in comparative African linguistics. Of 
the first student group to graduate under this program 
in 1939, three men and two women completed the 
Bantu cycle and one man and two women finished the 
Hamitic cycle. These were the first Africanists trained 
in the Soviet Union. 


DURING WORLD WAR II Leningrad University was 
shut down, but rebuilding of the program began again 
in 1945. At the present time about 35 courses in Afri- 
canistics are being offered at Leningrad. The program 
is divided into four areas of specialization: (1) Bantu 
Languages and Literature, (2) Amharic Language, (3) 
Hausa Language, and (4) History of Africa.® 

The expansion of the African studies program has 
been accomplished in the main during the past seven 
years.° It was stimulated primarily by the Soviet leader- 
ship itself which, having decided on massive political 
and economic engagement in the newly rising countries 
of Black Africa, realized that it lacked adequately trained 
personnel to put the program into effect. In May 1955 
the complaint was voiced in a leading editorial of the 
party’s authoritative journal, Kommunist: 


One should note that on the whole studies of African 
countries are thus far quite inadequately organized. The 
small cadres of Africanists are scattered. The countries of 
the African continent are being studied basically only in 
the Institute of Ethnography of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. ... The study of the history, economics and 
culture of the African peoples ... and the unmasking of 
colonial policies of the imperialists in Africa is one of the 
most important tasks of Soviet orientology.” 


5In addition to Leningrad University, several other Soviet 


institutions of higher learning now offer course work in 
African studies. These include the universities of Moscow, 
Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Tbilisi and Simferopol. See T. P. 
Melady & John A. Bekler, “The Soviet Cultural Offensive in 
Africa,” American Mercury, February, 1960. 

8 For additional information on the Soviet training program 
in the African field, see Mary Holdsworth, African Studies in 
the USSR, St. Anthony’s Papers, No. 10, Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1961, pp. 89-101. Needless to say, the 
Soviets still have far to go to catch up with the academic 
resources of Western Africanist institutions. Indeed, it would 
not be very surprising if in the near future the Soviets tried 
to exploit them for the training of their own students. 

7 Kommunist, No. 8, May 1955, p. 77. 


The following year a conference was called by the 
Institute of Ethnography to develop a coordinated pro- 
gtam of scientific research in the African field, in which 
the Institute of World Economics and International Rela- 
tions was to take a prominent role. Nevertheless, this 
plan proved unsatisfactory, and in 1960 an African Insti- 
tute was organized in the Academy under the direction 
of I. I. Potekhin. The Institute is divided into four 
departments—history, linguistics, culture, and contempo- 
tary problems—but the six-year plan of study (1960-65), 
adopted at the first session of the Institute’s Learned 
Council, makes it plain that most of the work will be 
devoted to historical studies.§ Special attention is to be 
paid to the history of the nations of the Congo basin, the 
Arab connection with East Africa from the 10th to the 
18th century, the history of the Sudan Republic, and 
contemporary African history. | 

Other special themes will be taken up in the course of 
the six-year plan. A large group of workers will be 
studying colonialism and its history from the 19th cen- 
tury to the present, with particular attention paid to the 
_ Africans’ “struggle against imperialistic expansion.’” The 
Zulu wars will be studied and African resistance to 
French colonial penetration in the 19th century. Other 
_ study projects will concentrate on economic development 
in the new African states and the socio-economic proc- 
esses in African society; the peasant traditions, the agrar- 


'8N. R. Ismagilova, “Obsuzhdenie plana nauchno-issledova- 

_telskoi raboty Instituta Afriki AN SSSR” (Evaluation of the 
Scientific Research Work Plan of the African Institute of the 

USSR Academy of Sciences), Voprosy istorii, No. 10, 1960, 
pp. 144-46. 


. many institutes and scholars do not partici- 
pate in solving the most important practical prob- 
lems of the building of communism and occupy 
themselves with abstract themes and, in fact, sepa- 
rate themselves from life... .The work of 
Soviet Orientologists is still far from satisfying 
the demands which present-day life sets before 
them. . . . It is a matter of honor for our orien- 
talists that they should produce works . . . which 
would promote a further creative elaboration of 
questions connected with the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union in relation to the countries of the 


East. . . . Orientologists-Africanists in Moscow, 
Leningrad and the union republics are to intensify 
their activities in the study of the varied and com- 
plicated problems relating to African history, eth- 
_ nography, economics and philology. .. . 


—Fditorial, Problemy vostok- 
ovedeniia, No. 1, 1959. 


ian question, the town populations of tropical Africa, 
the condition of the workers, and the working class 
movement. Finally, a special effort will be made to study 
the ethnic problems of Africa, so as to lay the basis for 
a “correct nationality policy” for that continent. 

The Institute plans to maintain close links with other 
Soviet institutions conducting related work in the fields 
of the social sciences, biology, geology and agriculture. 
But, most important of all, it intends to support all 
phases of its work by sponsoring field trips to Africa by 
individual scholars as well as complex scientific expedi- 
tions. Already candidates for advanced degrees are given 
the opportunity to make short survey trips to Africa. 
Soviet Africanists are evidently well aware that only 
through first-hand observations can they avoid the many 
errors of judgment to which they had been led in the 
past by ideological assumptions unsupported by the 
facts of African life. 


Soviet Approach to African History 


The stress put on historical studies at the African 
Institute is in consonance with the specific political orien- 
tation of Soviet Africanology. Its main task is to attack 
Western colonialism, to denounce “neo-colonialism’”’ (7.¢., 
any economic and political relationships between the 
West and the newly independent African states), and 
to show the past of African nations in a new and more 
glamorous light by rewriting the work of Western 
“bourgeois” historians. 

The first theme is developed by emphasizing that Afri- 
can progress was extremely slow during the period of 
Western tutelage. Under the heading “neo-colonialism,” 
any form of Western economic aid and technical assist- 
ance,® as well as all military and political ties with the 
West, are attacked as imperialist schemes detrimental to 
African interests. Unlike the first two themes, which 
underlie Soviet propaganda in all parts of the under- 
developed world, the third theme is being applied only 
to Africa. 

Soviet Africanists maintain that Western scholarship 
on Africa has been downgrading African history by 
virtually limiting it to the period beginning with the 
establishment of colonial rule and ignoring such seats of 
early civilization in Africa as the Not River valley in 
Northern Nigeria (during the first millenium B.C.), as 
well as the history of Nubia, Maroe, Axum, Ghana, 
Mali, Imverena, Angola, Songhai, Monomopatar, Bornu, 


9See statement by V. A. Sergeev, representative of the USSR 
at the first session of the United Nations Committee for 
Industrial Development (March 29, 1961), USSR Mission 
to the U.N., Document No. 15/16. 
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Kanem, Kongo, Benin, and the Hausa and Yoruba gov- 
ernments. Soviet historiography is to bring back to light 
the accomplishments of the African past and thus give 
the Africans a new sense of pride in their countries and 
a new faith in their future. 

Few will, of course, dispute that early African history 
has suffered from neglect—in the West, in the USSR 
and in Africa itself.19 But the Soviet allegation that 
Western historiographers have been “trying to hide” the 
African past is obviously contrived, and nowhere else is 
this falsehood more clearly exposed than in the work of 
the Soviet Africanists themselves, who even in their more 
recent articles on pre-colonial African history feel in- 
variably obliged to refer to sources published by Western 
scholars.1 By imputing to Western writers a willful 
black-out of Africa’s early history, the Soviet propa- 
gandists are merely trying to turn to their own political 
advantage the legitimate dismay of many thoughtful Afri- 
cans over the ignorance of much of Africa’s pre-colonial 
history.?? . 

What is more, the products of Soviet research are 
unlikely to reflect in an unbiased manner the complexi- 
ties of African social, cultural and economic conditions, 
which under the best of circumstances are so extraordi- 
narily difficult to express in the vocabulary related to 
Western (and Soviet) experience. The African Insti- 
tute’s six-year plan makes explicit the tendentious nature 
of Soviet Africanology, and it is difficult to see how the 
Moscow Africanists can avoid dissolving their findings 
in the deceiving simplicities of Marxian dialectics. This 
conclusion is further reinforced by an interview given 
recently to an American reporter, Marvin L. Kalb, by 
I. I. Potekhin, the head of the Institute. Said Dr. 
Potekhin: 


People thought Africa had no history before the im- 
perialists arrived merely because Africa had no written 
language south of the Sahara. They thought Africa was 
inhabited by primitive, bloodthirsty savages. ... This was 
the view of Africa propagated by your bourgeois historians. 
This is not our view. We are going to uncover the truth. 


10 The political reawakening of Africa in the postwar period 
dramatically revitalized African scholarship in the West. This 
is attested not only by the many new books about Africa 
published in recent years but also by the appearance of new 
scholarly periodicals in the field. The latest addition is the 
Journal of African History, published quarterly by Cambridge 
University Press, 

11 See, e.g., G. G. Diligenskii, “Severo afrikanskie goroda v IV 
veke” (North African Towns in the Fourth Century), Vestnik 
drevnei istorii, No. 3, 1959, pp. 74-100. 

12. Cf. the speeches before the United Nations General As- 
sembly by the delegate from Mali, Mr. Aw, and the delegate 
from Liberia, Mr. Dosamu-Johnson (United Nations General 
Assembly, Provisional Document A/pv. 931, Dec. 1, 1960). 
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“Will this truth be explained in terms of Marxism- 
Leninism?” he was asked. 


There is no other truth ...and I can assure you that 
no one working in this Institute has any other truth.... 
There is no other truth, and it is within this framework 
that we shall write the history of Africa. The falsifiers 
and distorters are finished. Their work is over; now the 
time has come for the only truth.1% 


Publishing Activity 


One of the basic means used by newly developing 
countries to forge ahead quickly in science and technology 
is the “leapfrog” method—.e., a quick acquisition and 
assimilation of knowledge developed over a long period . 
of time elsewhere. The Soviets have thus successfully 
leapfrogged over several decades of development in a 
number of fields, and they are now using the same 
method, implemented through an intensive translation 
program, in the African field. 

As early as 1941, they published in Russian W. Fitz-_ 
gerald’s handbook, Africa, A Social, Economic and Politi- 
cal Geography of its Major Regions. Later, by translating — 
such classic works as Afrique Septentrionale et Occiden- 
tale by Professor A. Bernard, and Afrique Equatoriale, 
Orientale et Australe by Professor F. Maurette, they 
supplied their Africanist students with basic materials 
otherwise unavailable in the USSR. 

This kind of work has become even more intensive in 
recent years. In 1959, for instance, R. J. Harrison 
Church’s West Africa, A Study of the Environment and 
Man’s Use of It and Robert Capot-Rey’s Le Sahara 
Francais were published in Russian. Several works on 
individual countries were also selected for translation. 
Le Maroc, Bilan d’une Colonization, by A. Ayche, which 
appeared in Paris in 1956, was available to Russian read-_ 
ers in 1958, as was Charles Issawi’s Egypt at Mid-Cen- 
tury, which had been published in English in 1954.1# 

A number of strictly technical Western publications — 
relating to Africa have also been translated into Russian. 
The publishing house of the Soviet shipping industry, to 
cite one example, brought out a Russian edition of the 
African section of Ports of the World, a mariners’ friend 
of long standing published in England. If anyone had 
any doubts in 1957 whether Soviet ships would soon be 


13 The Reporter, April 13, 1961, p. 37. 

14 It will be interesting to see whether such other fundamental 
works as Portuguese Africa by James Duffy, Nigeria-Back- 
ground to Nationalism by James S. Coleman, Tropical Africa 
by George Kimble, Nationalism in Colonial Africa by Thomas 
Hodgkin, French West Africa by Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff, and The Politics of Inequality by Gwendolyn 
Carter will also be included in the Soviet translation program. 


visiting tropical African ports in quantity, he could have 
well asked himself why such a specialized handbook 
would need to be published in 4,000 copies. 

Similarly, translations of Western travelogues are now 
eing offered in increasing numbers to the Soviet public. 
In 1957, for instance, the book Zwischen Rif und Draa, 
written in 1955 by the German geographer Horst Men- 
sching, came out in Russian, despite the complaint in the 
Russian preface that “the author . . . avoids making 
any critical comments about the French and Spanish 
colonialists who at that time still ruled in Morocco.” 

This year the translation process will be partially re- 
versed, for the Soviets will be translating into English 
what they consider their capital work on Africa and the 
first Marxist treatment of the subject: Narody Afriki 
(Peoples of Africa), a volume edited by I. I. Potekhin 
and Professor Olderogge. The translation will undoubt- 
edly become a basic text for the several hundred African 
students studying in the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries. 

Increased publishing activity is notable also in the 
fields of poetry, fiction and popular informative litera- 
ture. Translations into Russian of the works of African 
writers and poets are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency, and lately African themes have found their way 
into several works of Soviet fiction. Popular pamphlets 
on various parts of Africa are proliferating rapidly. 

Within the same context mention should be made of 
specialized periodical literature. Here, too, the ever- 
widening Soviet interest in Africa is evident. A review 
of Soviet periodicals received in the U. S. Library of 
Congress for 1950 reveals that less than 100 articles about 
Africa appeared during that year in not more than 40 
journals. By 1956, some 400 such articles were published 
in about 80 journals. In 1960, approximately 140 peri- 
odicals carried more than two-and-one-half times the 
number of titles published in 1956. It is significant that 
in the category of academic and professional journals, 
articles relating to Africa are no longer limited to periodi- 
cals in the social science fields and international relations. 
For the first time, articles devoted to African problems 


_ have begun to appear also in magazines specializing in 


the natural sciences and engineering. Thus, Ekonomika 
Selskovo Khoziaistva has published a piece on Tunisian 
agriculture.1*¢ The soils of Central Africa are treated in 
Poch ovedenie.* Oceanological investigations, under- 
taken in 1958 near the mouths of the Niger and Congo 
rivers, have been reported in detail in the bulletin of the 


15 According to reliable estimates, some 1500 students from 
about 25 different African countries studied in the Soviet 
bloc during 1960-61. 

16 No. 31, July 1960, pp. 120-22. 

17No. 6, June 1961, pp. 19-25. 


Baltic Oceanographic Institute.1* Similar examples can 
be found in journals specializing in mining, geology, 
construction, microbiology, health, nutrition and others. 


Organs of Popular Agitation 


In addition to scholarly and professional publications, 
magazines of a more popular nature also give increasing 
attention to African reporting. Chief among these is 
Afrika i Azia Sevodnia, a didactic and propagandistic 
journal put out by the Academy of Sciences. In this 
manner the results of basic Soviet research in the African 
field receive supplementary use in political agitation 
programs. 


Much of this kind of material finds an outlet in the 
Association for Friendship with African Peoples, a propa- 
ganda organization set up in Moscow in 1959. The 
membership of the Association includes a wide spectrum 
of personalities, from the Rector of Turkmen State Uni- 
versity and many prominent writers and artists to Soviet 
Heroes of Socialist Labor, and even institutional mem- 
bers such as the Armenian University, the Georgian Geo- 
graphical Society, the Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences, the Moscow Agricultural Academy 
and a number of factories and collective farms. The 
association has been active in organizing lectures on Afri- 
can subjects; there has been a lecture by I. I. Potekhin, an 
evening devoted to African poetry, and evenings given 
to such themes as “‘Soviet-Ethiopian friendship’ and 
“friendship with the peoples of Uganda.” It also endeav- 
ors to indoctrinate Africans about the virtues of Soviet 
life and culture, with special emphasis on such traditional 
Communist propaganda subjects as the condition of non- 
Russian nationalities and Soviet industrialization. 


In short, the Association (together with the Soviet- 
African Solidarity Committee, a sister organization some- 
what more limited in scope) is an integral part of the 
widely-based, centrally directed Soviet program to de- 
velop close relations between the USSR and the newly 
emerging states of Africa, and to open as wide as possible 
the doors to Soviet influence on that continent. If one 
may make a parallel in military terms, then the Associa- 
tion in its cultural and agitational activities in Soviet 
cities—corresponding to the activities of the Soviet cul- 
tural missions in Africa—trepresents the foot soldiers in 
this African campaign; the training programs at Lenin- 
grad University and other institutions are the war col- 
leges; the Moscow African Institute is the general staff; 
and I. I. Potekhin is its chief. It is a seriously conceived 
campaign, and no one need doubt its political goal. 


18 No. 5, 1958, pp. 91-99. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


An End to Concentration Camps? 


By Paul Barton 


SINCE STALIN’S DEATH the Soviet leadership has 
made no attempt to deny the existence of an enormous 
network of concentration camps in the USSR during his 
rule. On the contrary, the leadership has itself impli- 
citly admitted that the so-called “corrective labor” camps 
should be removed. When it comes to hard facts, how- 
ever, very little official information has been given out 
either about the past infamies of the camp system or 
about the alleged reform efforts of the last decade. 

The recent 22nd CPSU Congress was illustrative in 
this respect. In the sweeping tide of Khrushchev’s 
renewed attack on Stalin and Stalinism, dozens of top 
party officials and lesser delegates took the floor to 
denounce the terroristic excesses of their late master and 
to call some of his crimes by their right names. Yet 
while numerous references were made to Stalin’s meth- 
ods of arbitrary arrest and condemnation, and lurid 
details revealed concerning the execution of certain 
better-known victims, virtually nothing was said in all 
of these tirades about the fate of the millions who ended 
up in the concentration camps. Perhaps epitomizing this 
“blind spot” at the Congress was a rather pathetic speech 
by an old woman who had spent some 19 years in 
prison and in the camps: while she roused tumultuous 
applause by describing her daily “conversations” with 
the spirit of Lenin, she said never a word about the lot 
of the human beings in the camps. 

Throughout the lengthy Congress, moreover, not so 
much as a hint was heard of what had become of the 
concentration camps. Among the speakers were regional 
party secretaries in whose jurisdictions vast camp com- 
plexes have been located (such as Karaganda in Kazakh- 


1 Speech by D. A. Lazurkina, reported in Pravda, Oct. 31, 1961. 
pense seg 
Mr. Barton is a Czech sociologist and economist now 
residing in France. The present article supplements his 
full-length study, L'Institution concentrationnaire en 
Russie (Libraire Plon, Paris, 1959). 
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stan and Kolyma in the Far East); while these men 
could have revealed the present situation of the camps, 
they preferred to censure the “consequences of the cult 
of personality” zn abstracto.? 

The general policy of silence concerning the camps is 
perhaps not so surprising if one bears in mind the major 
role they were assigned in Stalinist society. Never were 
they conceived of simply as prisons for recalcitrant indi- 
viduals. Stalin made them part of his effort to remold the 
Soviet social structure by eliminating whole categories 
of people from the general community. At the same time, 
the exploitation of the huge camp populace through 
forced labor—officially termed “‘socially useful” work— 
became an important economic function in the building 
of Soviet society: under conditions of indescribable hard- 
ship, prisoners were forced to participate in the construc- 
tion of navigable canals, power stations, roads, and 
railways; in the development of mines; and in various 
types of industrial production. Still other purposes at 
which the camps were aimed were the colonization of 
distant regions and the Russification of national minori- 
ties deported from their home areas en masse. 

In short, the concentration camp system was made a 
permanent institutional feature of Soviet society. It 
would be hard for Stalin’s successors to dispense with 
it even if that were their intent. Still, it is fair to 
inquire whether progress has been made toward the 
declared aim of eliminating the “corrective labor” camps, 
and to question just how sincere this aim is in view of 
various contradictory developments that have come to 
light. 

Despite the relative dearth of official information in 
this area, certain avenues of investigation have been pos- 
sible. In the first four years after Stalin’s death, a valu- 
able source of information was the testimony of a number 
of foreign prisoners released from Soviet camps and per- 
mitted to return to their own countries. These repatriates 


2 Speeches in #bid., Oct. 25 and 31, 1961. 


brought news that the forced labor system had been 


deeply shaken by the combined effects of a demographic 


- situation in the USSR that made it impossible to con- 
_ tinue mass deportations, an outbreak of prisoners’ strikes 


and insurrectionary movements that began as early as the 


end of 1952, and the much broader crisis of authority 


brought on by the death of Stalin. The repatriates also 
testified that successive measures had been taken first to 


_ cut down the death rate among prisoners (1950), then 
_ to make forced labor more rational economically (1951- 
54), and finally to meet the problems both of over- 


crowding and of unrest in the camps by reducing the 
number of prisoners and by modifying camp regulations 
1953-57). 

After 1956 the release and repatriation of foreigners 
virtually came to a halt, and it became much harder to 
get reliable information on the progress, if any, in the 
transformation of the camps. As we shall see, what 
little official information was given out became increas- 
ingly tendentious in tone, as well as highly questionable 
in substance. Thus a welcome contrast was afforded by 
the appearance in 1960 of two comparatively useful 
Soviet studies on forced labor—one a manual published 
in Moscow for the use of the Faculties of Law,? and 
the other an essay produced under the auspices of the 
University of Leningrad.* Since no work of this kind 
had been issued since 1936, these studies are a valuable 
source of information despite their tendency to distort 
embarrassing facts. 

The present paper attempts to assess the current role 
and situation of the Soviet concentration camp system, 
supplementing and updating a full-length study by the 
writer published in 1959.5 Information on developments 
over the past decade has come from the various sources 


noted above and others. 


The Prison Population 


Estimates of the size of the prison population in Soviet 
concentration camps have always varied considerably: 
the only thing that is certain is that the number of 
pefsons incarcerated in camps during the Stalin era ran 
to the millions. While it is known that large numbers 
of prisoners were released between 1953 and 1957, the 


8B. S. Utevski, ed. Sovetskoe ispravitelno-trudovoe pravo 
(Soviet Corrective Labor Law), Gosyurizdat, Moscow, 1960. 
*N. A. Beliaev, Predmet sovetskovo ispravitelno-trudovovo 
brava (The Purpose of Soviet Corrective Labor Law), Izdatel- 
Stvo Leningradskovo universiteta, Leningrad, 1960. 

5 Paul Barton, L’institution concentrationnaire en Russie 1930- 


57, Plon, Paris, 1959. 
—8See tbid., pp. 52-54. 


lack of official statistics and of an initial basis of meas- 
urement makes it impossible to say whether the present 
camp population should still be counted in millions or in 
hundreds of thousands. The only specific figure on record 
was that given in a personal interview by P. I. Kudriav- 
tsev, Assistant Prosecutor General of the USSR, to 
Professor Harold Berman of the Harvard Law School, 
in May 1957.7 According to Berman, Kudriavtsev “appar- 
ently wanted to convey the impression’’ that there were 
three million camp inmates at the time of Stalin’s death, 
almost half of whom were political prisoners, but that 
only 800 to 900 thousand remained under detention in 
1957, less than 18,000 of whom were “‘politicals.”” How- 
ever, it is hard to give credence to these figures, since 
they were never confirmed by official sources, since 
they conflict with the testimony of various repatriates 
and since other statements Kudriavtsev made to Mr. Ber- 
man were highly questionable.® 

According to former prisoners, some concentration 
complexes lost most of their inmates in the period 1953- 
57, while in others the decrease was much smaller and in 
some the count remained about the same. These changes 
were not all due to the release of prisoners but in many 
cases to their transfer to other penitentiary establishments. 
Ex-inmates have testified that riots and uprisings resulted 
in the shift of a number of prisoners, usually to camps 
farther east. For example, Ukrainians involved in the 
disturbances in Karaganda in 1952 were transferred to 
Norilsk. In turn, numerous participants in the rising at 
Norilsk in the spring of 1953 were sent to Taichet, where 
prisoners involved in the strike at Vorkuta also arrived.® 
Again, following the 1954 revolt at Kingir in Kazakh- 
stan, a large group of prisoners was sent to Kolyma.?° 

Reports of ex-prisoners also indicate that releases 
tapered off the farther camps were located eastward. 
Japanese repatriates released from Kolyma at the end of 
1956—that is, when operations to reduce the prison 
population were about at an end—estimated that the total 
number of prisoners in that enormous concentration-camp 
complex in northeastern Siberia had not changed to any 
significant degree.1t One repatriate who was at Taichet 


7 Harold J. Berman, ‘Soviet Law Reform—Dateline Moscow 


1957,” The Yale Law Journal, Vol. 66, No. 8. 

8 See footnote 11; on the Kudriavtsev interview, see further 
in text. 

9 Testimony of Japanese ex-prisoners collected by Professor 
Herbert Passin and quoted in Barton, op. cit., pp. 312-14; also 
testimony of German ex-prisoners in tbid., pp. 467-83, and of 
a French repatriate (cited as witness No. 55). 

10 See “The Heroic 500 Ukrainian Women of Kingir Con- 
centration Camp,” The Ukrainian Bulletin, March 1-15, 1956. 
11 Associated Press dispatch from Maizuru, Japan, Dec. 27, 
1956: according to estimates of repatriates interviewed, some 
1.3 million prisoners still remained in the Kolyma camps. 
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from 1953 to 1956 had the impression that the peniten- 
tiary administration was endeavoring to stabilize man- 
power at Kolyma by means of an “exchange” system 
with the Taichet camps: frequently, contingents of 
healthier prisoners were sent from Taichet to Kolyma, 
while a considerable number of exhausted, sick or dis- 
abled men were sent in the opposite direction, from 
Kolyma to Taichet.1? 


Political Prisoners and Soviet Semantics 


The claims of Mr. Kudriavtsev and other Soviet offi- 
cials concerning political prisoners in the Soviet Union 
are particularly subject to question. According to Kud- 
riavtsev’s figures, political prisons constituted only 
about two percent of all prisoners by 1957. Victor N. 
Kalinin, an official of the Soviet Ministry of the Interior, 
went further, telling Mr. Berman the figure was less 
than one percent. Kudriavtsev claimed that most of the 
remaining political prisoners had been collaborators with 
the punitive sections of the German police and army 
during the war, adding that if these prisoners were 
released, ‘the people who remember their crimes would 
not treat them nearly as well as they are being treated in 
the labor colonies.” 1 These allegations are contradicted 
by the testimony of later repatriates who reported the 
presence, for instance, of Polish prisoners in several con- 
centration camp complexes.1* A Frenchman released 
in early 1958 reported that prisoners from the Caucasus 
and the Ukraine who had been partisan fighters against 
the Nazis continued to languish in Vladimir Prison 
because they had refused to renounce publicly their ideas 
of national independence. This testimony was corrobo- 
rated by a Swiss prisoner released from Vladimir in 
August 1958.15 


In January 1959 Nikita Khrushchev went beyond his 
subordinate officials in declaring categorically, at the 
21st CPSU Congress, that “there are no political prison- 
ers in the prisons of our country at present.” 16 Yet 
only one month before he made this statement, a new 
law was promulgated concerning criminal liability for 
“crimes against the state’”—specifically including, among 
other offenses, high treason, terrorism, sabotage, anti- 


72 Testimony of the French ex-prisoner referred to in footnote 9. 
*8 Figures and statements quoted in Berman, op. cit. 

14 See Barton, op. cit., p. 183. 

15 See Jean-Paul Serbet, Polit-isolator (Political Isolator), 
Robert Laffont, Paris, 1961, p. 417; and Emil Brugger, Ein 
Schweizer erlebt die Sowjetunion (A Swiss Experiences the 
Soviet Union), Veritas-Verlag, Sollothurn, 1961, p. 22. 

76 Stenographic report of the 21st Congress of the CPSU (in 
Russian), Gospolizdat, Moscow 1959, Vol. 105: 
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Soviet agitation and propaganda, participation in any 
anti-Soviet organization, riots, and illegal departure for 
a foreign country—and setting penalties of from 10 
years’ imprisonment to death for most of these obvi- 
ously political offenses.17 Similar provisions were in- 
cluded in the new penal code adopted in October 1960 
in the principal union republic, the RSFSR, more than 
20 months after Khrushchev’s statement.18 

What the Soviet authorities have done is to avoid any 
overall designation for “‘political prisoners’’ and to use 
instead such specific, time-tried slogans as “‘enemies of 
the state,” “‘traitors,’’ ‘‘saboteurs,’ ‘‘counterrevolution- 
aries,” efc., as defined anew in the 1958 criminal legisla- 
tion. In this light, the claim that there are no longer any 
political prisoners in the USSR falls apart. The semantic 
“double-talk” in which the regime has engaged in this 
respect is illustrated in contradictory statements made 
by the former chairman of the KGB, A. Shelepin, both 
at the 21st and 22nd party congresses. At the former, 
Shelepin parroted Khrushchev’s claim that political pris- 
oners were a thing of the past, but turned right around 
to announce: ‘‘We shall continue to punish mercilessly 
all the enemies of our people.’’ 19 At the 22nd Congress, 
Shelepin was given a major role (after Khrushchev) in 
revealing and deploring the terrorism of the Stalin era. 
Yet while in one breath he stressed that the reform of 
state-security organs had eliminated the excesses of Stalin | 
and of “Beria and his subordinates,’ he hastened to add: 
“The activities of spies and other enemies of the Soviet 
state will, of course, continue to be punished with 
the full severity of our laws.’”’ And while many of the 
cases of past injustice bared at the Congress involved 
false charges and extorted confessions of spying, Shele- 
Pin’s speech could leave no doubt that the regime was 
still resorting to the practice of attributing any manifesta- 
tions of opposition to the machinations of foreign powers 
working through traitorous spies. ‘Since they [imperial- 
ist intelligence services} have no social basis among the 
Soviet people for their undermining activities, they try 
to influence in an anti-Soviet spirit certain politically 
and morally unstable citizens of our country and to 
recruit them as their agents... .”2° Though Khru- 
shchev specifically disavowed this tactic as it was used 
under Stalin, referring with distaste to prisoners who 
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17 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Sovieta SSSR (Bulletin of the 


USSR Supreme Soviet), 1959, No. 1. English translation ap- 
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18 Record of laws and ordinances adopted by the Supreme 
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19 Stenographic report of the 21st Congress, supra, pp. 251, 
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nad been ‘persuaded’ by special methods that they were 
xerman, English or other spies,’’ he allowed this state- 
nent to stand without comment and in fact twice re- 
erred to Shelepin’s speech with approval.*1 

Moreover it was Khrushchev himself, followed up by 
thelepin, who raised the threat at the 22nd Congress 
hat a new category of criminals might be added to 
spies,” “enemies of the state,” “saboteurs,” etc. Khru- 
hhchev’s sharp attack on Soviet bureaucratism obviously 
yaved the way for Shelepin’s “suggestion” that certain 
sureaucratic acts and attitudes be punished as crimes: 


or ce 


..it seems to me that the time has come to make 
‘rovision in the legislation for penal measures against 
isplays of bureaucratism. Indeed, we prosecute a man for 
theft of ten rubles. And that is just. But the bureaucrats 
trough whose fault valuable rationalization-suggestions and 
iventions are laid aside for years, those who prevent and 
inder the introduction into production of new techniques 
‘nd technology, or those through whose fault the carrying 
ut of the most important party and government decisions 
; undermined, are not brought to trial in our country... . 
jureaucratism causes a serious prejudice to Communist 
‘ducation, creates among certain Soviet men an unhealthy 
‘ttitude, weakens their will and their energy. This is why 
| is necessary to punish the bureaucrats with the utmost 
2verity, to organize spectacular trials against them.22 


‘HE FACT THAT Soviet citizens are still vulnerable to 
fosecution and imprisonment on specious grounds for 
Olitical reasons is politically demonstrated in two recent 
ases. The first concerns the prosecution in October 1961 
f a leader of the Leningrad Jewish community and two 
f his assistants. In the first post-Stalin years this leader, 
y name Peshersky, had been active in seeking such con- 
essions for the community as permission to reopen the 
magogue and to reestablish Jewish butcher shops. De- 
1oted and allowed to keep only a minor position at the 
magogue after 1956, Pershersky—along with his two 
olleagues—was suddenly arrested in June 1961; all three 
rere convicted in a trial in October on charges of being 
agents of a foreign power,” and sentenced respectively 
» twelve, nine, and seven years of imprisonment.?* It 
vas not made clear which specific articles of the penal 
dde were invoked; on the basis of what Shelepin has 
ud, however, it would not be acknowledged that these 
ten are “political prisoners.” 

The second instance concerns the prosecution of Olga 
rinskaya, widely acknowledged as the woman after 


Khrushchev’s speech reported in ibid., Oct. 29, 1961. 
Shelepin’s speech, sbid., Oct. 27, 1961. 

The trial was first reported in the press by D. Rousset in 
? Figaro, Nov. 9, 1961, then confirmed by the Soviet news 
gency Tass. See The New York Times, Nov. 18, 1961, p. 4. 


whom Boris Pasternak modeled the heroine of Doctor 
Zhivago. In a case which seems nothing more nor less 
than a flagrant act of political vengeance, Mme. Ivinskaya 
and her daughter were arrested less than three months 
after Pasternak’s death, tried for “crimes against the 
state,” and sentenced respectively to eight and three years’ 
imprisonment in Siberia. Specifically, Mme. Ivinskaya 
was charged under Article 15 of the 1958 law on criminal 
liability, a section which pertains to smuggling.?# Natu- 
rally the regime would again deny that she was a “‘politi- 
cal prisoner” (witness the remarks of Alexis Surkov, 
speaking for the Soviet Writers’ Union: “We do not 
want to interfere in this affair because it has nothing to 
do with politics or with literature.” 5°) It might be 
recalled that Pasternak’s heroine disappeared into 
a concentration camp shortly after the death of Yuri 
Zhivago: in translating fiction into reality, the re- 
sponsible Soviet authorities were not subtle enough to 
realize that they were giving a post factum message to 
the novel, in which the incident was a symbol of 
Stalinist terror. 


Camps or Colonies? 


As questionable as the claim that there are no longer 
any political prisoners in the USSR is the claim that the 
Soviet authorities have eliminated corrective labor camps, 
replacing them with corrective labor colonies. The latter, 
reserved in the past for persons serving sentences of less 
than three years, could hardly be called model penal 
institutions, but their regimen and conditions have been 
less harsh than those of the camps, and generally they 
have not been established in remote localities. Soviet 
sources have reported that the USSR Council of Ministers 
adopted a decision to abolish the camps on October 25, 
1956. The question, however, is whether the decision 
has been implemented to any significant degree. This 
issue has been met with contradictory or evasive answers. 

Kudriavtsev, for instance, in his interview with Mr. 
Berman, made a statement at one point that two-thirds of 
the camps had been abolished in the years 1953-57. Yet 
repatriated ex-prisoners have testified that during 
the period in question (1953-57) none of the large 
concentration complexes was abolished. Moreover, Ku- 


24See among other reports Robert Conquest, ‘The Fate of 
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D'Angelo (Pasternak’s intermediary with his Italian pub- 
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25 Reported in L’Humanité (Paris), Jan. 24, 1961. 
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driavtsev invalidated his own assertion by adding that 
the law of October 25, 1956, had been enacted without 
an accompanying appropriation, that “not many” new 
labor colonies had been constructed, and that the old 
labor camps still had to be utilized.26 Another Sov- 
jet official said to Mr. Berman: “We do not like to 
spend our money on building new places of detention 
for criminals.” 27 

More recently, the 1960 manual on forced labor (here- 
after credited to B. S. Utevski as editor) admitted that 
the camps continued in operation at least until the end of 
1958; but with respect to their fate thereafter, the 
manual retreated to extremely equivocal language which 
—without actually saying so—created the impression that 
they have somehow ceased to exist.?8 


The contradictions apparent over this issue are not with- 
out precedent. The manual itself compares the alleged 
abolishment of the camp system to the abandonment 
many years ago of the so-called “special isolators,” 
detention units which were authorized in 1924 for par- 
ticularly dangerous political prisoners, but which in offi- 
cial parlance ceased to exist after the creation in 1930 
of corrective labor camps. Abolition in this case meant 
a drastic reduction in the number of isolators—but not 
their total eradication. According to reports, such units 
for the solitary confinement of inmates still exist, for 
example, in the Vladimir Prison.?° If the same “logic” is 
being applied in the case of the corrective labor camps, 
then the claim that they have gone out of existence may 
rest simply on the declared official intention to abolish 
them, supported by the undoubted fact that large numbers 
of prisoners have been released or transferred to other 
penal establishments, and by the assumption that further 
transfers will in fact reduce the camps to an insignificant 
factor in the penal system. 


THERE IS, HOWEVER, a simpler explanation for the 
claim that the camps have ceased to be—and that is the 
strong indication that existing camps have been “trans- 
formed” into colonies by a mere change of name, or more 
precisely, by a revised and more flexible definition of 
what constitutes a “colony.” This assumption is based 
mainly on information brought to light in the two 1960 
publications on forced labor. 

According to both Utevski’s manual and the essay by 
N. A. Beliaev, the generic term “‘colony’’ is now applied 
to three types of penal establishments, practicing what 


26 Berman, op. cit. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Utevski, op. cit., pp. 80-83. 

29 See Serbet, of. cit., pp. 372-80. 
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are respectively referred to as a ‘general system,” an 
“alleviated system,” and a “‘severe system” of detention, 
Each colony uses only one of the three systems. The sys- 
tem to which a prisoner is to be assigned is determined 
immediately after he is sentenced, based on the degree 
of ‘“‘social danger” he is felt to represent, the ‘nature of 
the crime he has committed,” the length of his sentence, 
his previous record, his age, etc. After serving a part 
of his sentence, the prisoner may be transferred to a 
colony operating under a more lenient system if his con- 
duct and work are considered satisfactory. Conversely he 
can be punished by transfer to an establishment operat- 
ing under a more severe system.*° 


Significantly, the ‘“‘general system’ of the colonies 
consists of essentially the same regulations as those of 
the “‘general system’ of corrective labor camps in the 
past.81 The “alleviated system” is a relatively recent 
addition: it was introduced in the spring of 1954, pre- 
sumably in an effort to quiet unrest among camp inmates 
following the strikes and riots of the previous year. 
Prisoners completing one-third of their sentences could 
be assigned to it, provided they could give proof of their} 
satisfactory “rehabilitation.” 8? The “‘severe system” | 
corresponds very closely to the regulations long applied 
in labor camps to certain categories of convicts, pat-} 
ticularly those sentenced for ‘“‘crimes against the state”: 
it is marked by rigid isolation of the detention unit; 
harsher conditions than in the other systems with regard] 
to methods of surveillance and punishment for offense 
committed by prisoners; inferior barracks and food; 
assignment of prisoners mainly to hard manual labor fo 
long working hours, under stricter rules of work credi 
than in other “colonies” (on this see further); and 
restrictions on the way in which money earned by 
prisoners can be used.*8 

Given some of the similarities in the regulations govy 
erning colonies as compared to the supposedly “defunct’ | 
camps, and considering Mr. Kudriavtsev’s statement thatj 


that some camps have been transformed into colonies by 
a change of label. 


op. cit., pp. 36, 46. 
31 Compare these regulations as defined respectively in Utevskif 
op. cit., 179-80, 183-85; and Barton, op. cit., pp. 152-58. 
82 Utevski, op. cit., pp. 180-81, and Barton, op. cit., 359-60 


190, 216, 218, 224; Beliaev, op. cit., pp. 46-49; also V. 
Roschin and V. N. Kalinin, ‘“Nauchnaia konferentsia p 
sovetskomu ispravitelno-trudovomu pravu,” (Scientific 
ference on Soviet Corrective Labor Law) Sovetskoe goss 
darstvo i pravo, No. 3, 1957. On similar regulations in th 
past see Barton, op. cit., pp. 158-59. 


A word must be said here about Soviet prisons 
“proper,” which on the scale of penal establishments 
vepresent the harshest and most restrictive institutions for 
he incarceration of offenders. Counterbalancing the sup- 
vosed effort to replace camps with colonies, the authori- 
ies have acted to broaden the conditions under which 
wffenders could be sentenced to prisons. Under the terms 
of the penal laws promulgated in December 1958, deten- 
ion in prisons was made specifically applicable to ‘‘per- 
sons having committed serious crimes” and ‘“‘particularly 
langerous recidivists’” (Article 23).84 Soviet sources 
aave described the purpose of this provision as “intensifi- 
sation of penal repression for serious crimes’ and the 
establishment of “increased responsibility for the most 
serious crimes against the state and for crimes against 
he life or health of citizens.” 35 Well in advance of this 
"aw, according to ex-prisoners, reports reached the camps 
vhat the prison system was being expanded, and some 
orisoners who had taken part in risings were transferred 
0 prisons, frequently with additional sentences imposed 
or “offenses in the camp.” ** It is also interesting to 
10te that whereas “‘corrective labor’ was not a formal 
Veature of the prisons in the past, since 1956 all inmates 
o£ prisons have been compelled to do hard labor, under 


hat the prisons, along with colonies under the “severe 
ystem’’ of detention, leave the authorities ample institu- 
ional means for dealing as strictly as they choose with 
so-called dangerous elements. 


“Educational” Coercion 


In the post-Stalin era, Soviet officials and party theo- 
‘eticians have placed increasing emphasis on the concept 
that “‘persuasion’’ is to replace “‘coercion’”’ as the basic 
mode of orienting Soviet society in its endeavors. This 
*mphasis is reflected in criminal theory and policy by 
‘requent assertions that punishment is now aimed chiefly 
the re-education and rehabilitation of offenders. It 
s manifestly clear, of course, that the authorities have 
No intention of abandoning coercion; the issue is one of 


4Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, supra. 
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sovetskoi nauki ispravitelno-trudovovo prava’ (Fundamental 
toblems of the Soviet Theory of Corrective Labor Law), 
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aarsher conditions than in the camps.37 It would seem 


relative emphasis. Insofar as the field of penology is 
concerned, the theory is that coercive and punitive meas- 
ures are not only compatible with the re-education of 
prisoners but in themselves can be “educational.” This 
idea has been expressed by various Soviet spokesmen. 
For example, in an article that predated his manual, 
B. S. Utevski wrote: ‘‘. . . the task of re-educating 
convicted persons does not mean that the task of punish- 
ing disappears in the acivity of the corrective labor insti- 
tutions. . . . Even believing that there is a conflict 
between punishment and education is an error.” *& At a 
conference on corrective labor law in Moscow in May 
1957, a renowned jurist, B. S. Nikiforov, stated that “in 
the activity of corrective work establishments, there are 
always present, regardless of the character of the institu- 
tions, punitive elements that achieve the educational pur- 
pose only in the long run and particularly by means of co- 
ercion.” 9 The 1960 manual expressed this idea: ‘‘Strict 
compulsory compliance with the imperatives of the system 
by prisoners of Soviet penal institutions and the applica- 
tion of disciplinary punishment to those who fail to obey 
them, have an educational value in that they make the 
prisoners used to discipline and self-discipline.” #° 


The “educational value’ of punishment and of penal 
servitude has always been asserted in Communist theory ; 
witness the very term ‘‘corrective labor.” Thus there 
is nothing really new in the current line of theorizing 
except the degree of stress on the educational aspect. The 
new emphasis on re-education and reform has, however, 
led to one major innovation in camp practice. So-called 
‘prisoners’ councils’—an institution established in 
the early Soviet years but long since fallen into disuse— 
were revived in 1954 and further reorganized in 1958. 
The council in each camp is recruited by the camp 
administration from among trusted prisoners: according 
to the Utevski manual’s definition of its functions, the 
council “helps the administration solve the task of re- 
forming and re-educating the prisoners and participates 
directly in developing socialist competition among them, 
fin} the struggle for a wholesome life and a beneficial 
use of leisure time, as well as in the ,uncovery of para- 
sitic elements.” The council meets in the presence of 
representatives of the administration; it may be asked 
to provide information on a prisoner when he is being 
considered for parole—“‘as well as in other circumstances 
when it is necessary to describe the personality of the 
prisoner, his attitude toward work, his conduct and his 
participation in social activity.” 


88 Utevski, ““Osnovnye voprosy .. .,” Joc. cit. 
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The council is also authorized to examine offenses 
committed by prisoners and to impose certain penalties, 
or else to “submit a request to the administration when 
stricter measures must be applied.’ Since 1955 so-called 
‘comrades’ courts” have been established in the coun- 
cils to help carry out this function. Moreover, the 
council is charged with recruiting other prisoners to 
serve on various specialized subordinate bodies, includ- 
ing since 1956 brigades or sections responsible for the 
“maintenance of order.’ Recruits for these positions 
must be approved by the camp administration.** 

The most charitable interpretation of this list of the 
functions and powers of the prisoner’s councils must 
lead one to conclude that their role of ‘‘re-educating and 
rehabilitating” prisoners is only secondary to their role 
of enforcing order in the camps, acting as informers for 
the administration, and establishing a network of col- 
laborators to help them in these policing tasks. The job 
of recruiting lower-level informers is facilitated by the 
committee's authority to recommend either privileges or 
penalties for particular prisoners or for groups such as 
the brigades. Indications that such “trustee” elements 
have become the target of increasing resentment and 
retaliation on the part of other inmates will be dis- 
cussed in another section. 


Economic Problems of Forced Labor 


As noted early in this paper, certain efforts were initi- 
ated in 1951 and thereafter aimed at making forced 
labor economically more rational and productive. From 
what evidence is available, these efforts were largely 
superficial, and little has been done since to make them 
more effective. 


One such measure was the introduction of vocational 
training courses into the camps in 1953-54. At the same 
time it was stipulated that ‘‘insofar as possible,” prisoners 
be assigned to work according to their occupational 
skills. The problem is that prisoners obviously are 
not arrested or sentenced with their skills in mind, 
and certain sentences imply assignment to a certain 
kind of work—for example, hard manual labor is an in- 
tegral feature of the “severe system” of detention. 
The 1960 manual adds on this point: “If for some rea- 
son or other it is not possible to assign a prisoner 
to work according to his skill, the corrective labor 
institution assigns him to other kinds of work and 
allows him to acquire another specialization.” It 
is Clear that a primary function of the vocational train- 


41 Information on the prisoners’ committees is from the Utevski 
manual, pp. 212-14, and Beliaev, op. cit. pp. 41-42. 
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ing courses has been to turn professional and skilled 
manpower into semi-skilled workmen.‘? 

The practice left over from Stalinist days of judging 
“occupational ability” in terms of the physical strength 
of prisoners apparently has not been abandoned. Accord- 
ing to the 1960 manual, all new prisoners are classified 
by a medical committee as fit for ““work under general 
conditions,”’ for light work, for work suitable to disabled 
persons, or as unfit for work. 

The organization of camp labor is seemingly not much 
different from what it was in the past. Prisoners con- 
tinue to be divided into brigades, the members of which 
are grouped together not only while working but during 
meals and in the barracks. The brigade leader, who is 
selected by the administration, still exercises great power 
over the prisoners in his charge—a situation which ex- 
prisoners have testified was a constant source of abuse 
and injustice in the past. Prisoners’ labor is still evalu- 
ated quantitatively in terms of “output norms,” without 
taking into consideration the quality of work. 

A number of steps were adopted during the years 
1951-54 to encourage the output of convicts, but recent 
evidence indicates that at least some incentive measures 
have since been restricted. The wage earned by prisoners 
—a pittance that remains after various deductions are 
made—is no longer paid in cash: instead a system of 
coupons has been introduced to permit closer control over 
the prisoners’ use of wages.** Moreover, the regulations 
under which convicts’ labor can shorten prison terms 
(by counting a day’s work as more than a day’s imprison- 
ment if the output norm is reached) have been revised 
along stricter lines. Previously, a day’s work could be 
credited as up to three days of imprisonment for all camp 
inmates. As early as 1957 a report indicated that this 
maximum had been reduced and the system of credit 
revised on the basis of the criminal category of prison- 
ers.44 The 1960 manual specifies that in the case of 
prisoners sentenced for “‘dangerous crimes against the 
state and other serious crimes,”’ a day’s work can count 
henceforth as only a day and a half of detention at most; 
other prisoners can be credited with no more than two 
days’ imprisonment.4® A statement by a high Soviet 
official in 1958 further reveals that any such crediting 
of work is an optional matter granted on an individual 
basis by the camp authorities.*® 


42 See Utevski manual, pp. 189, 200-202, and Beliaev, op. cit., 
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In a broader context, one measure aimed at rationaliz- 
ing prison labor was the transfer of enterprises connected 
with the camps to the jurisdiction of organs of the state 
economic administration. Such transfers were begun in 
1953 but did not become general practice. According to 
the 1960 studies by Utevsky and Beliaev, the employ- 
ment of prisoners in enterprises managed by the camp 
administration is the ‘basic type’’ of economic organi- 
zation, as distinct from “work done under contract’ by 
convicts hired out to enterprises under the direction of 
the economic administration.47 While the proportion of 
production accomplished in each category is not indi- 
cated, Beliaev in a more recent article lays almost exclu- 
sive stress on the camp-administered enterprises.** Per- 
haps of all of the organizational measures aimed at 
making prison labor more efficient, the proposal to 
transfer camp enterprises to the management of organs 
independent of the police could have been the most 
fruitful in the economic sense. That it was only partially 
implemented may indicate the difficulties of reconciling 
practical economics with penal coercion. 


THE HALF-HEARTEDNESS of efforts to eliminate the 
waste that has long characterized economic activities of 
the camps has aggravated other problems. One of these 
is the development of the remote regions that in the 
past have been populated chiefly by prisoners and by ex- 
prisoners denied permission to return to their homes. 
Initially it was hoped that the release of large numbers 
of prisoners from these areas would be offset by increas- 
ing the efficiency of camp labor. At the same time cam- 
paigns were launched to supplement the manpower in 
the concentration camp areas through an influx of work- 
ers from other areas, lured with offers of high pay and 
other inducements.*? While on one hand these cam- 
paigns fell short of the recruitment goal, on the other 
the use of such “imported” high-paid labor created a 
further economic problem by raising production costs. 
An example cited in a Soviet source concerns the coal 
mines administered until 1953 by the Vorkuta concen- 
tration camp complex: hired miners brought in to sup- 
plement prison labor were in 1955 getting wages 50 per- 
cent higher than in the Donbass coal region, while 
overall production costs ran 17 percent higher than in 
the Donbass.°° 


47 Utevski manual, pp. 187-88; Beliaev, op. cit., p. 46. 

48N. A. Beliaev, “Razvitie sistemy sovetskikh ispravitelno- 
trudovykh uchrezhdenii” (Development of the System of Soviet 
Corrective Labor Establishments), Vestnik Leningradskovo 
universiteta, No. 11, 1961. 

49 On this subject see Barton, of. cit., pp. 367-73. 

50 As reported in Naum Jasny, “A Note on Rationality and 


It is against this background that one must view the 
revival of measures authorizing various bodies outside 
the regular courts to impose sentences of deportation and 
forced labor for certain offenses committed by Soviet 
citizens. The practice of extra-judicial sentencing was 
thought to have been abandoned for good with the 
abolition of the notorious “special conference” (Oss0) 
of the Ministry of Interior in September 1953.° 
But in 1957 so-called “‘anti-parasite’’ laws were adopted 
by action of several Soviet republic governments authoriz- 
ing groups of citizens, community committees, and vil- 
lage councils to sentence “physically fit, adult citizens” 
found to be leading an “‘antisocial, parasitic life” to 
deportation with forced labor for a period of from two 
to five years. Among other groups singled out were 
kolkhoz peasants neglecting work in the collective fields 
in order to tend their private plots.5? Recently these 
laws have been amended by the republics along the lines 
of a decree first adopted in the RSFSR on May 4, 1961. 
Wordily titled a decree “‘on intensifying the struggle 
against those who avoid socially useful work and 
lead an antisocial and parasitic way of life,” this 
measure specified as further targets any persons who 
“undermine the discipline of work,” or who earn their 
living from use of a private automobile or from private 
plots adjoining their homes or farms. These people can 
be assigned to forced residence and work in a given dis- 
trict for two to five years. The sentence can be imposed 
by a people’s court or by the personnel of an enterprise, 
institution, organization, collective farm or collective 
farm brigade.®* Right after the measure was announced, 
a vigorous campaign was launched in the Soviet press 
against offenders as defined in the decree, indicating the 
importance attached by the regime to its prompt and 
forceful application. It is clear, then, that the Soviet 
authorities have resorted anew to the tactics of deporta- 
tion and compulsory labor, in part to compensate for 
their failure to achieve economic rationality in the labor 
of the existing camp population. 


The Price of Defiance 


Among the most significant recent developments in 
the penal field is a decree adopted into national law on 
May 5, 1961, by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, extend- 
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ing the capital punishment provisions of the criminal law 
promulgated in December 1958. The decree makes 
specific reference to offenses committed inside penal 
establishments, threatening the supreme punishment for 
“particularly dangerous recidivists and others sentenced 
for serious crimes,” who “in places of detention terrorize 
prisoners who have chosen the path of rehabilitation,” 
who “commit an act of aggression against the adminis- 
tration,” or who “organize criminal groups for such 
purposes, who participate actively in such groups.’ 54 

The fact that such an amendment to the capital punish- 
ment provisions of the 1958 law was deemed necessary 
constitutes an unmistakable indication that prisoners con- 
tinue to show resistance in the camps and other penal 
establishments. The terms of the decree imply that 
underground organizations of prisoners, which were very 
active in the early 1950’s, continue to operate with effect 
against the authorities. It is also clear that accomplices 
af the authorities recruited from among the prisoners 
continue to be the target of retaliation. In this light the 
creation of prisoners’ councils, comrades’ courts and 
brigades for the “maintenance of order’ can be seen in 
their proper perspective as efforts to control the camp 
population and to set up a network of informers to 
counter the underground groups. The invocation of the 
death penalty for retaliation against informers is analo- 
gous to action taken in the spring of 1953, on the eve 
of serious strikes, when the activity of underground 
groups was at its height: at that time the police admin- 
istration circulated an order in the camps making the 
killing of a prisoner by a fellow-inmate punishable by 
death.°° The provision in the new decree concerning 
“acts of aggression” against the camp authorities them- 
selves seems to be a reference to strikes and rioting: one 
can only assume again that apprehension over such inci- 
dents was great enough to warrant enactment of the 
decree. 


K * * 


TOO SUM UP, the new measure on capital punishment 
along with various other developments discussed in this 
paper indicates a trend toward greater repressive disci- 
pline in Soviet penal institutions dating back to 1957— 
the year that large-scale releases of prisoners ceased. ‘This 
trend cannot be judged in isolation: it is clearly related 


54 Tbid. 
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to the renewed insistence on disciplinary controls in the 
society at large, as represented by various provisions of 
the criminal law of 1958 and by the laws authorizing 
deportation of “parasitic elements.” All of these devel- 
opments came in the aftermath of the ferment that shook 
Soviet Russia in 1956 and can be viewed as part of the 
Khrushchev regime’s decisive effort to reassert disicipline 
and authority. 

These developments belie any claim that the Soviet sys- 
tem since the death of Stalin has moved in a straight 
line toward eliminating coercion and replacing it with 
persuasion. In point of fact, the methods of “coercion” 
and “persuasion” have always been considered to be 
complementary rather than contradictory. One can be 
intensified while the other is liberalized, depending on 
the circumstances, but the two remain mutually accom- 
modating. What the Soviet authorities attempted after 
Stalin’s death was to eliminate the blind terror that char- 
acterized his rule, and without question the excesses of 
mass terror vastly decreased: yet when it appeared, in 
the light of the 1956 events, that that process had gone 
too far, the pendulum swung back to some extent. If the 
public lives better and trembles less than in the past, it 
is still subject to certain imperative limitations on con- 
duct. Indeed, a system of totalitarian one-party rule 
could not survive if it did not retain the power to enforce 
its will, however much it might ration and combine coer- 
cion with other methods of governance. 

The changes instituted in Soviet penal law and admin- 
istration have been made because some appeared to be 
useful, others necessary; their ultimate fate will depend 
on what seems possible, useful, or necessary in the future. 
“If it becomes necessary,” the Assistant Prosecutor Gen- 
eral of the USSR told Professor Berman, “we will restore 
the old methods.” 5 While he hastened to add that in 
his opinion this would not be necessary, his statement 
reflects the naked fact that the Soviet leaders have not 
renounced the possibility of reversing their policy. As 
far as the concentration camps are concerned, the author- 
ities have made some significant concessions toward re- 
form, but at the same time they have tried, throughout 
the present period of crisis, to preserve the essential 
framework of the institution. The .anger therefore re- 
mains that the camps might one day attain their former 
dimensions—if and when the Soviet leaders decide that 
the situation demands it. 


56 Berman, op. cit. 


That's No Lie, Comrade 


IT WILL BE generally agreed that Soviet society has 
evolved a special style of public behavior which may be 
‘observed when Soviet citizens engage in diplomacy, 
“good will” contacts, political or cultural celebrations and 
the like. This style is highly original, but its creation 
° been assisted by many diverse influences. For exam- 
ple, one influence has been a tendency—natural in the 
members of an authoritarian society—to imitate the man- 
mer of the overall boss. Thus, under Stalin, the Russians 
whom one met tended to be as taciturn and inscrutable 
as their leader. After Stalin’s death and Khrushchev’s 
tise, they suddenly became bluff, bonhomous and clubby, 
reproducing the image of their new leader, homely prov- 
-etbs and all. 

Stalin, of course, was not a Russian at all, nor was 
he very much like a Russian. But in many ways Khru- 
shchev is a typical Russian, so that his ascendancy has 
opened the door for elements in the Russian national 
character to influence the Soviet style of behavior to a 
greater degree than before. This style has spread to non- 
Russian areas whose inhabitants are often pathetic as 
they mechanically reproduce fashionable and required 
‘postures. To some extent the new manner has also 
affected Communists in the satellites and in the free 
world. 

In the West sufficient attention has not yet been given 
to the important ways in which Soviet behavior has been 
conditioned by the Russian national character, perhaps 
because national character is such an elusive thing and 
so often provokes misleading and even offending gen- 
eralizations. The assessment of a people is at best a 
ctude and unscientific procedure, and in attempting it 
‘one must never trip into the pitfall of attributing national 
characteristics without discrimination to all representa- 
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tives of a given nationality with whom one may come in 
contact. That this common fault is tactless and foolish 
need not, however, deter one from enquiry, and in the 
present instance the writer will try to rely as far as pos- 
sible on the evidence of Russians about themselves. 

Such an enquiry can all too easily give the impression 
of being “‘anti-Russian” when it is nothing of the sort. 
The fact is that humanity in the mass (on which conclu- 
sions about national character have to be based) is less 
prepossessing than in small doses. “Russians,” “Ger- 
mans” and “‘the British” considered in the lump are less 
pleasant than the Russians, Germans, and Englishmen 
whom one knows. Moreover, there appears to exist a 
law whereby, when national characteristics become insti- 
tutionalized (as has happened in Soviet Russia), it is 
precisely the more absurd characteristics which push out 
the more dignified and attractive. Perhaps I can best 
put this in perspective by considering what might have 
happened if my own country, England, had undergone a 
Bolshevik Revolution, instead of Russia. If, as a conse- 
quence, the more famous English qualities had become 
features of the official Communist behavior-style, the 
results would obviously have been completely different 
from what we now find in Russia. But would they have 
been any less absurd? I doubt it. Yet to believe this 
is not necessarily to be anti-English. 


The Fine Points of “Vranyo” 


With these qualifications, we may now approach the 
subject at hand, which is the influence on Soviet behavior 
of a specific Russian characteristic—the tendency to in- 
dulge in what the Russians call vranyo. Just how 
untranslatable this is may be illustrated by reference to 
the two main Russian-English dictionaries, one of which 
renders the word as “‘lies, fibbing, nonsense, rot,’’ and 
the other as ‘“‘idle talk, twaddle.” To these words may 
be added the Irish “blarney,” which comes nearer than 
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any of the others, but still falls pretty wide of the mark, 

Perhaps the word can best be understood by consider- 
ing that vranyo is the more innocent of two quite dis- 
tinct Russian words meaning “‘lies,” the more serious 
term being Jozh. Thus an accusation of indulging in 
vranyo is likely to be merely affectionate and adds up 
to little more than a charge of possessing a lively imagi- 
nation (‘You're kidding’). But to accuse someone of 
lozh is harsh (“You're a liar!”). The roots of both 
words are rich in derivatives (such as zaviratsia, crudely 
translated “‘to lie oneself into a condition of trance” )— 
indeed, Russian may possess almost as big a stock of 
words for “lying” as Arabic has to describe different 
kinds of camel. 

The distinction between the two main types of Russian 
lying is carefully drawn in one of the great prerevolu- 
tionary statements on the subject, the essay “Pan-Russian 
Vranyo,” by the short-story writer and dramatist Leonid 
Andreyev.2 Andreyev claims, rather unfairly, that Rus- 
sians have no talent for the more serious brand of lie 
(lozh). He says that this kind of lying is an “art, diff- 
cult and demanding intelligence, talent, character and 
stamina.” An example of a good liar of the Jozh type 
is Shakespeare’s Iago, whose skill in this field—says 
Andreyev— is beyond the attainment of a Russian. He 
continues: 


Yes, the Russian is incapable of telling lies (Jozh), but 
he seems to be equally bereft of the capacity to tell the 
truth. The intermediate thing for which he feels the great- 
est love and tenderness resembles neither truth nor lozh. 
It is vranyo. Like our native aspen it pops up uninvited 
everywhere and chokes other varieties. Like the aspen it 
is completely useless both for firewood and carpentry, and 
also like the aspen it is sometimes beautiful.? 


As his first example of Russian vranyo, Andreyev 
refers to a man who, after conversing normally for a 
long time, suddenly announces that his aunt has died. 
“He utters the vranyo and is amazed. Far from having 
died, his aunt is going to turn up in half an hour, and 
everybody knows it. He can’t get any advantage out of 
his aunt’s death, and why he uttered the vranyo is a 
mystery.” 

This is an example of vranyo at its simplest, and in 
this form it still seems to be flourishing. Some time ago 
the writer was present when a Soviet visitor began to 
speak to one of his British hosts about a Russian émigré 
known to both of them. According to the visitor, one of 
this émigré’s sons had recently returned to the Soviet 
Union after a stay in Paris, had published a book (the 


1 “Vserossiiskoe vranyo,” Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, St. Peters- 
burg, 1913, Vol. V. 
2 Ibid., pp. 225-26. 
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exact title was given), had changed his name and under- 
gone all sorts of other adventures. The host listened to 
this rigmarole with a straight face—thus preserving the 
conventions of vranyo—although he happened to be a 
close friend of the family concerned and knew that every 
word was untrue. 


This, then, is the kind of fantasy in which Andreyev 
claims a national monopoly for the Russians. They are 
unable, according to him, to tell forceful and effective 
lies like Iago. Their true representative is Khlestakov, 
the ingenious hero of Gogol’s Inspector General, whose 
skill lies in juggling with fantastic improvisations, and 
who, according to Andreyev, constitutes something 
uniquely Russian, “like a samovar.” 


Obviously vranyo is not in fact so uniquely Russian 
as Andreyev claims, but it certainly is an outstanding 
Russian characteristic and as such has been enshrined in 
many works of Russian literature. One of the most 
important 19th-century authorities on the phenomenon 
was Dostoyevsky, who has contributed a remarkable 
essay, “A Word or Two about Vranyo.” ? Dostoyevsky 
does not draw the careful distinction made by Andreyev 
between Jozh and vranyo; he uses the two words inter- 
changeably—a reminder that they are at least juxtaposed 
if not overlapping concepts, and that one could be too 
pernickety in trying to draw a firm line between them. 
As befits his temperament, Dostoyevsky is even more 
scathing on the subject than Andreyev. He writes: 


Not long ago I was suddenly struck by the thought that 
among our Russian intellectual classes the existence of a 
non-liar is an impossibility. The reason for this is that in 
Russia even completely honest people can lie. I am con- 
vinced that in other nations, for the great majority, it is 
only scoundrels who lie; they lie for practical advantage, 
i.e. with directly criminal aims. 


Besides contributing to the theory of the subject, 
Dostoyevsky created some notable purveyors of vranyo 
in his novels, among whom General Ivolgin in The Idiot 
holds pride of place. Most readers will remember Ivolgin: 
best for an experience which he recounts as having 
happened to him in a railway train. He tells how he 
was once sharing a compartment with a woman who was 
traveling with her lap-dog. Objecting to his cigar, she 
snatched it from him and threw it out of the window, 
upon which Ivolgin took his revenge by throwing the 
dog after the cigar. Unfortunately a member of Ivolgin’s. 
audience, unsympathetic to vranyo, breaks the conven- 
tions by pointing out that this incident had recently 
been reported in a Belgian newspaper, and that General. 
Ivolgin was not concerned in it at all. 


3 ““Nechto o vranye,” Diary of a Writer, 1873, XV. 


The Russian lie is, accordingly, something very differ- 
nt from the non-Russian lie, and something much more 
ttractive. At its best it is an art form and not at all a 
qeans of gaining personal advantage—at least this is true 
f vranyo as opposed to lozh. 


“HERE IS ANOTHER crucial point to be made about 
‘vranyo, and that is that in its proper form it is a two-way 
ffair. It demands not only a purveyor of vranyo (the 
yun) but also the physical presence of one or more 
ecipients or Victims. This is one of the important 
espects in which vranyo differs from Jozh, for lozh can 
perate perfectly well through radio broadcasts and 
iplomatic notes, no less than in the #éte-d-téte. The 
rue vrun, however, can only give his best in the pres- 
mce of a Victim with whom he can communicate. 
The fact that vranyo is a two-way process is stressed 
gain and again in the literature of the subject, and as 
ne following key quotation from Dostoyevsky’s essay 
hows, facial expression has an important part to play: 


fave you never told an anecdote—an alleged personal 
-xperience—to the very same person who originally told 


‘otten how, halfway through the story, you suddenly ... 
-ottoned on to this fact, which was also confirmed by the 
uffering glance of the listener, fixed firmly upon you (for 
‘2 such cases for some reason people look into each other’s 
‘yes with tenfold intensity) P+ 


As this passage illustrates, the relations between pur- 
eyor and Victim are of the essence of vranyo. Perhaps 
ae greatest passage of vranyo in fiction is the scene, 
1 Book Four of Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot, where Gen- 
tal Ivolgin relates to Prince Myshkin an entirely im- 
ginary story about his supposed experiences during the 
Napoleonic Campaign of 1812. Ivolgin claims that 
Yapoleon appointed him his page during the occupa- 
on of Moscow, and the high point of the vranyo is 
zached when Napoleon is described as having decided 
2 order the French retreat on young Ivolgin’s advice 
“clear off home, General’). During the whole of this 
reposterous account, Ivolgin continues to study Mysh- 
in’s expression (“he squinted mistrustfully at the 
tince,” saying to him, “You are smiling, Prince— 
7ou are looking at my face... ,” and so on.) After 
volgin had left, the Victim “had a premonition that 
e [{Ivolgin} belonged to that category of liars who, 
Ithough they lie to the point of sensual self-indulgence 
nd even to a condition of trance, nevertheless suspect 
aat they are not being believed and cannot be believed.” 
Ayshkin had manfully contrived to listen to Ivolgin’s 


Italics added. 


iat story to you about himself? Have you really for-' 


absurdities with a fairly straight face, and thus (he 
hoped) had ministered to the General’s self-respect. 
But he had not done well enough, for he received a 
note from the General that same evening breaking off 
all relations. 


A Trait in Evolution 


Prince Myshkin’s experience should serve as a warn- 
ing to all Western citizens who take part in East-West 
contacts, if they wish to preserve the proprieties. When 
confronted with vranyo, they should assume a serious 
and slightly reverential expression and should at all 
costs avoid the errors of ‘‘face-crime’’—that is, if they 
are to fulfill adequately their ordained role as Victim. 
Before examining just what this role entails, however, 
it is necessary to show the ways in which modern 
vranyo has departed from its prerevolutionary form, and 
the ways in which it has tended to become institutional- 
ized as a feature in the behavior pattern of Soviet man. 

It is only in recent years that vranyo has emerged as 
a standard element in Soviet public posture. We might 
with advantage grossly oversimplify here and call the 
age of Lenin the Age of Truth. This was so because 
it was also, comparatively, an age of faith. In Lenin’s 
day when Soviet spokesmen promised the people that 
they faced a glorious future, that they would overtake 
America, and that a Communist revolution was just 
around the corner in Germany, they were speaking the 
truth, in the sense that on the whole they believed 
these promises to be true. 

This was succeeded by the age of Stalin, the great 
era of Jozh, Here was an age in which a sincere belief 
in anything—even in Stalin himself—could very often 
become a passport to the concentration camps. When 
Stalinist spokesmen referred to the Russian peasantry’s 
voluntarily joining the collective farms en masse, this 
was in no sense a piece of vranyo. It was just a straight 
lie. 

Only in the age of Khrushchev has Russian vranyo 
really come into its own as an influence on Soviet public 
behavior. This is due partly to the example of Mr. 
Khrushchev himself, whose statements on agriculture, 
catching up with America, efc., often carry a strong 
whiff of vranyo (although rarely in its purest form as 
in General Ivolgin’s story about the lap-dog). The 
spread of vranyo in the Khrushchev era derives less, 
however, from his personal example than from the 
relaxation of controls over which he has presided. As 
we all know, it is now possible for communication be- 
tween individuals to take place on a less restricted scale 
than Stalin permitted, both internally (between Soviet 
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citizens) and externally (between Soviet citizens and 
foreigners). This relaxation of controls has released 
a torrent of vranyo which had been dammed up for 
decades. 

Vranyo has changed somewhat since Dostoyevsky’s 
day, however. In the first place, it has been turned into 
much more of a ritual. The subject-matter of vranyo 
now runs in prescribed grooves, whereas in the palmy 
days of Dostoyevsky one could merrily improvise about 
whatever came into one’s head. Many of the prescribed 
grooves will be only too familiar to readers of this 
journal and need not be described in detail. There are, 
of course, the various stock denials of Soviet propa- 
ganda: an example is the frequently-heard disclaimer 
that begging, tipping and prostitution exist in the Soviet 
Union. These, however, are only fields for “negative 
vranyo,” an unimportant by-product of the genre, since 
it is hard for even the most experienced vrun to em- 
bellish the absence of something with what is a vital 
element in the exercise—elaborate embroidery—espe- 
cially when that something does not happen to be 
absent at all. 

For the purposes of embroidery, a positive vranyo- 
topic is needed. A good example is the fiction, widely 
propagated in recent years, that every summer tens of 
millions of Soviet workers may be seen driving their 
families along the main roads of the country toward 
some Black Sea resort “‘in their own cars.’’ When listen- 
ing to such a recital on one occasion, I must have been 
betrayed into face-crime, because the vrun (or rather 
vrunya, for the speaker was a woman) gave me a sharp 
look and quickly said: ‘“‘of course there are some 
workers who don’t yet have cars of their own.” 

This comment brings out a modern refinement of 
vranyo beyond the ken of Dostoyevsky’s contemporaries 
—the “frank admission’ of various Soviet ‘defects,’ 
which performs the function of underlining the reli- 
ability of the performance as a whole. The episode also 
illustrates another difference between present-day So- 
viet and 19th-century vranyo. Dostoyevsky claimed that 
vranyo was a monopoly of Russian men. Certainly this 
is no longer true, for here, as in other fields, the equality 
of the sexes has made itself felt. 

The changes in vranyo since Dostoyevsky’s day have 
not been all gain. In those days one got a much purer 
article, whereas nowadays the baffling practice has grown 
up of adulterating vranyo with large injections of truth. 
One finds this in the endless “building stories’ which 
have become one of the staples of modern vranyo, and 
which no foreign visitor to Moscow can have escaped. 
The vranyo is unrolled with traditional ceremony, with 
stories about how there was “nothing here, nothing” 
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except swamp and shacks a few months ago, whereas 
now there is a vast new suburb containing so many 
tens of thousands of square meters of living space. 
Such stories are told with all the traditional accom- 
paniments of vranyo—the expansive gestures, the pierc- 
ing glance, the swelling neck, and that curious con- 
stricted voice which suggests that the speaker is on the 
point of choking. But something is wrong, for the 
apartment blocks are actually there, as the Victim can 
see with his own eyes. In a way this is not playing fair, 
although of course vranyo’s loss has been the Muscovite’s 
gain. One is reminded that Potemkin organized his 
famous ‘“‘villages” in a manner more strictly in accord 
with the canons of classical vranyo. 


One should not, however, underestimate the element 
of vranyo in the traditional construction stories. Ex- 
actly the same stories, told with the same physical symp- 
toms on the part of the narrators, were put out in earlier 
years when, as is now openly admitted, the building 
program was grossly inadequate. It could of course be 
argued that what we now find involves, not an adul- 
teration of vranyo, but an even greater sophistication. 
In earlier times vranyo had to be untrue. But nowadays 
its connection with truth has become so obscure that 
it no longer really matters. 


The writer is not sure, incidentally, that the aims of 
vranyo are best served by the air of utter surprise with 
which so many Soviet spokesmen dilate on Soviet 
achievements. At any rate it has never seemed unbe- 
lievable in a practical sense (as Soviet spokesmen often 


imply by their manner) that things like apartment 


blocks and factories can be built under the Soviet sys- 
tem, any more than it is unbelievable that they can be 
built under any other system. Another baffling Soviet 
practice is the habit of talking about such spectacular 
feats as the launching of sputniks and cosmonauts with 
exactly the same mannerisms and intonations as are 


traditionally associated with the delivery of vramyo in its | 


purest form. 


To Believe and Not to Believe 


One important question arises at this stage: To what 
extent does the Soviet vrun believe his own vranyo? 
He obviously differs from the purveyor of Jozh, who 
knows perfectly well that he is lying. He also differs 
from those among official Soviet contact-men,® espe- 


5 By “contact-men” I mean those Soviet citizens—interpreters, 
Intourist guides, delegates and the like—who are, as it were, 
officially licensed to communicate (or fail to communicate) 
with foreigners. 


cially numerous among the younger generation, who 
tell the truth in the sense that they themselves believe 
what they say. The vrvn in this respect occupies an 
intermediate position. It would not be quite true to 
say that he simultaneously believes and does not believe 
the vranyo which he disseminates. Rather the case may 
often be that he does not believe it at all as he begins 
his harangue, but, as it were, suddenly becomes con- 
vinced by his own eloquence in mid-career, a phenome- 
non which we may term the “take-off.” Here Dostoyev- 
sky has more evidence to provide. One of his most 
remarkable prevaricators is Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov 
in The Brothers Karamazov. Of such people Dostoyev- 
sky comments: 


Mal 


ee 


Old liars, who have spent their whole lives acting, have 
moments when they put on such a performance that they 
genuinely shake and weep with emotion, despite the fact 
that at the same moment or only a second afterwards 
they might be able to whisper to themselves, “You're 
lying, you shameless old man.” 


Similarly, in his essay on vranyo, Dostoyevsky, ad- 
dressing a typical Russian vrun, says: 


You have told such fantastic things that, though you have 
actually started to believe in yourself halfway through 
your story (for one always does begin to believe in 
oneself halfway through a story), nevertheless when you 
go to bed at night and have enjoyable memories about 
the pleasant impression made on your listener, you sud- 
-denly pause and remark involuntarily, “Heavens, how I 
lied! [vral]” 


It therefore seems likely that the typical vrwn at any 
given moment either believes or does not believe whole- 
heartedly in what he is saying, and that he oscillates 
“between these two conditions. Since the more distress- 
“ing physical symptoms to which reference was made 
above, and which include the strained voice, bulging 
eyes and purple face, are associated with the period of 
“take-off” (during which the vrun comes to believe him- 
self), it seems possible that the recurrent gusts of clear- 
headedness are nature’s way of providing relief. 


IN CONSIDERING this question, we are incidentally 
touching on a particularly elusive general problem— 
the nature of belief. This is a puzzle which is intractable 
enough in the context of Western democratic society. 
It is doubly so in a totalitarian context, for the simple 
‘feason that not enough is known about what happens 
to a man’s brain when he is compelled year in and year 
out to repeat statements that he knows to be untrue. 

Of course, we do know from the evidence of refu- 
gees from Communist countries that in many cases per- 


A LITTLE VRANYO GOES A LONG WAY 


Kar nonacre aq ageog? 
— Pigure mumo Gann, marazua, oF nexapHH 
CHepHETE HONPARD, TAM OKOAG KAY HO H yaw ATE... 


—'‘' Haw do | get to the factory?”’ 

—‘You pass the public bath, then the store, after 
the bakery you turn right, over there, near the club, 
and you will see....”’ 


(Signs read clockwise: Public Bath Construction, [Bakery ‘Con- 
struction, Club Construction, Construction, Laundry ‘Construction. 
Store Construction.) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Jan. 20, 1962. 


sons of high intelligence have emerged from years of 
conditioning surprisingly unscathed. Some managed 
to adapt themselves to their environment—as one of 
them once told me —by developing a form of “con- 
trolled schizophrenia” whereby private thoughts and 
compulsory official lies were, so to speak, confined in 
separate compartments of the brain. (The fact that Rus- 
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sians have had to perform this balancing trick in respect 
to two different brands of lie—vranyo and lozh—may 
perhaps have placed them under an added strain as 
compared to citizens of Communist countries recog- 
nizing only one kind of lie.) 

In some cases, on the other hand, the repeated acting 
of a false part seems to wear a groove in the actor's 
brain, so that he eventually comes to believe things 
which he originally rejected. This may well be a dan- 
gerous process, as suggested—again by Leonid Andreyev 
—in Thought (Mysl), one of the most terrifying short 
stories ever written. The story tells of a man who makes 
up his mind to murder his wife. In order to avoid being 
punished as a criminal, he decides to provide himself 
with an alibi in advance, by faking insanity. He there- 
fore indulges in a series of carefully planned eccen- 
tricities, none of them serious enough to get him con- 
fined in a mental home but sufficiently suggestive of an 
unbalanced mind to make it appear obvious, after the 
murder, that he had been mad all along. The trouble 
is that he acts his part as a madman so convincingly 
that he eventually becomes a real lunatic or something 
indistinguishable from one—an important point of the 
story being the impossibility of assessing his true mental 
state. 


A lifelong addiction to vranyo may very well pro- 
duce some similar kind of dislocation, a possibility 
which should remind one to be on guard against the 
natural temptation to regard the Soviet vrun as a 
wholly comic character. He might instead be a Pagli- 
acci, increasingly ill at ease each time he dons the 
motley. General Ivolgin, perhaps the greatest vrun in 
Russian literature, is in many ways a tragic figure, but 
even Ivolgin was not compelled to indulge in vranyo 
by forces outside himself. Such a compulsion must, at 
least in a minority of cases, be an intolerable burden. 
In this connection I am reminded of a remark made by 
Mr. Peter Wiles in a talk given at Oxford shortly after 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, of which he had 
been an eye-witness. On being asked to give the main 
reason why the Hungarians revolted, he replied simply: 
“They were fed up with telling lies.” 

The nature of belief in a Communist society is over- 
laid by an additional complicating factor. It seems to 
be an essential feature of human beliefs that they should 
be capable of being formulated in intelligible language. 
Yet here we are reminded that the most ferocious and 
sustained of all Soviet attacks has been mounted, not 
against kulaks, Trotskyites or Western imperialists, but 
against language itself as a means of communication. 
The Soviets have not merely turned language upside 
down but have atomized it with a 50-megaton bomb 
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and run a harrow over the débris. In the destruction 


of language as a vehicle of thought, vranyo has obvi- 


4 


ously played a less important part than Jozh, but its 


‘ 


role should not be overlooked. And the destruction has — 


been so complete that it must be difficult for many of 
the simpler-minded Soviet citizens, conditioned all their 
lives by the confusing verbal symbols fired at them 
almost from the cradle by Soviet propaganda organs, 
to possess anything which can seriously be termed be- 
lief of any kind. If many Russians do not know whether 
they are coming or going, this is by no means just 
because they happen to have only a single verb to cover 
both concepts. To some extent, therefore, the question 
of how far the Soviet vrvn believes his own vranyo 
collapses before it can be answered. 


Counterfeit Vranyo 


One feature of modern vranyo that distinguishes it 
from the brand current in Dostoyevsky’s day is the fact, 
already alluded to, that it has now become compul- 
sory for wide sections of the community, whereas in 
the nineteenth century it was to a much greater extent 
a gratuitous and voluntary indulgence. If we combine 
this with another point made earlier—namely, that 
many a Soviet vrvn must be irked or painfully distressed 
by the obligation to produce specified forms of vranyo 
on specified occasions—we shall be in a position to 
explain another aspect of Soviet vranyo: the element of 
extravagant exaggeration. 

This can best be understood by trying to put oneself 
inside the skin of an internally protesting Soviet vrun 
who is disgusted or humiliated at being compelled to 
produce vranyo like a robot. He wants to protest some- 
how and to dissociate himself from the performance. 
Yet he is not prepared to face the political penalties 
for failing to produce vranyo at all or—still worse— 
substituting the truth in its place. But there is a kind 
of protest he can make with relative safety: by over- 
doing his vranyo, he can as it were, “guy” the whole 
absurd process, dissociate himself mentally from his 
humiliating position, and thus preserve a measure of 
self-respect. He is fairly safe in doing this because 
no one can be absolutely certain that the exaggeration 
is deliberate. Moreover, although interfering ‘‘activists” 
can easily make things difficult for someone who shows 
insufficiency of zeal, they are in a less favorable posi- 
tion when confronted by someone who shows zeal in 
excess, however synthetic. In attempting to embarrass 
him, they might easily get themselves into trouble. 

Soviet literature provides many examples of such 
counterfeit displays of excessive zeal by way of pro- 


test—perhaps none more striking than that which takes 
place at the death-bed of Professor Skutarevsky’s son 
in Leonid Leonov’s novel Skutarevsky. The son, im- 
plicated in counterrevolutionary activity, has attempted 
to commit suicide by shooting himself in the stomach. 
As he lies in the hospital, dying and unable to speak, 
‘his father directs at him a long and zealous political 
harangue. It can be taken as certain that Leonov was 
‘not serious in writing this passage as well as many 
other similar passages in his works; rather he was in- 
-dulging in satire against indoctrinational literature. This 
was daring in a way—for much of this material was 
published under Stalin—but it was still fairly safe: 
for what censor would dare accuse him of having written 
it with tongue in cheek? 

Another example of counterfeit vranyo was recently 
passed on to me by a colleague, who had run across it 
in a 1946 issue of the publication Sovetskaia Latviia. 
A Russian circus had been visiting Latvia, and the Lat- 
vian reporter embellished his story about it with a 
contrast between the methods of Western and Soviet 
lion tamers. Whereas the Western lion tamer would 
only enter the cage bearing whips and guns, said the 
report, his Soviet counterpart needed none of these ad- 
-juncts since the moral superiority of Soviet man was 
quite enough to dominate the king of beasts unaided. 
Clearly the writer of this article was expressing a pro- 
_test, and such protestive mimicry may well play a much 
bigger part in inspiring Soviet vranyo than one might 
at first imagine. It is not always so unquestionably pres- 
ent as in the two examples just given; in fact, it is only 
rarely possible to be absolutely certain that one has de- 
tected a real case of spurious vranyo. This very fact 
helps to boost the effectiveness of vranyo in what is, 
_from the authorities’ viewpoint, its main role—the 
' destruction of language as a vehicle of communication. 


The Role of the Listener 


So much for the vrun’s attitude toward his own 
vranyo. We must now examine further his attitude 
toward his Victim. It has already been noted that he 
expects to be listened to respectfully and seriously, and 
it seems to the writer that this much is his due. Many 
Soviet contact-men are decent enough people, and if it 
is part of their official duty to deluge the foreigner with 
vranyo, that is hardly sufficient reason for making them 
feel foolish by showing obvious signs of disbelief, still 
less by trying to catch them out and, as it were, rub their 
noses in their own romancings. It may be irritating to 
_be told—as has often happened to foreign students in 
Russia—that Soviet readers in Moscow’s Lenin Library 


can easily obtain access to any book they want, includ- 
ing the works of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and George Orwell. 
But this again is no excuse for behaving as some Vic- 
tims have been known to do—quite naturally, but 
surely mistakenly—in making the offending vrun show 
them all the various catalogues in order to expose the 
whole story as an invention. Of course it was; but 
some things do not need disproving. And in attempting 
to demonstrate the falsehood of a given piece of vranyo, 
it is all too easy to insult some harmless vrwn by imply- 
ing that it was a piece of Jozh all along. 

Even accredited Western experts on the Soviet Union 
have not always avoided such tactlessness. They have 
been known to go to immense unnecessary pains in order 
to refute Soviet statements or handouts which everyone 
on both sides with a fraction of sense recognized all 
along as undiluted vranyo. It is as absurd to spend time 
and energy refuting many blatant forms of modern 
Soviet vranyo as it would be to delve into the archives 
of the 1812 Campaign in order to disprove General 
Ivolgin’s claim to have served as Napoleon’s page. 

Soviet visitors abroad do not commit such errors of 
tactlessness by cruelly stripping the facade off a good 
piece of vranyo uttered by their Western hosts. Not 
that Western citizens usually have the talent or inclina- 
tion to go in for vranyo on anything like the Russian 
scale, but the point here is that many Russians think 
they do. This is a product of the “mirror-image psy- 
chology” (of which the author has written elsewhere) ,° 
whereby the general run of less perceptive Soviet citi- 
zens, when traveling abroad, tend to miss the reality 
in what is around them and to see only an image of 
their own society. The process entails exaggerating the 
defects of certain Western societies (lack of freedom, 
the aggressiveness of leading statesmen, inequalities of 
income, efc.) to the point where they almost begin to 
reach Soviet levels in the visitor’s mind. Mirror-image 
psychology can be carried to fantastic lengths, as when, 
for example, it is implied that the number of Negroes 
lynched in the United States exceeds the number of 
Soviet citizens killed by Stalin. 

In view of this mirror-image psychology, it is not 
surprising that Soviet visitors to Western countries often 
imagine that they are being treated to an exhibition of 
Western vranyo when in fact they are not. The writer 
has often noticed this when conducting Soviet visitors 
around Oxford colleges. Sometimes one has only to 
make the most innocent remark of indisputable veracity 
(such as “this is a typical undergraduate’s room’’) to 
see a change come over the visitor’s face as he com- 
poses it in an attitude of respectful seriousness—which 


6 Under Soviet Skins, London, 1961, p. 174. 
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does not, however, entirely conceal his complete dis- 
belief. The vranyo has begun, he has concluded, and 
as one man of the world talking to another he proposes 
to receive it with due solemnity—after all, his own turn 
will come later. There has to be some give and take in 
these matters. For, as Dostoyevsky enunciated nearly 
a century ago, “A delicate reciprocity of vranyo is al- 
most the first condition of Russian society—of all 
Russian meetings, parties, clubs, associations, efc.” 


Tactful Tactics 


While the Soviet vrun does not expect to be dis- 
proved or otherwise shown up and in my opinion is 
entitled to this courtesy, the question remains: Does 
he expect to be believed? Most certainly not. In fact, 
there could be no greater mistake than to imagine that 
vranyo is meant to be taken seriously: it.is meant to 
be accepted with a serious and respectful countenance, 
but that is an entirely different thing. This may seem 
a surprising state of affairs, but a moment’s thought 
will show why it is not quite so unnatural after all. 

By believing literally a piece of vranyo (a phenome- 
non surprisingly common among the more gullible 
Western visitors to Russia), the Victim levels a deadly 
insult at his host’s inventive powers, implying in effect 
that these have not been called into play at all. There 
is no fun in feeding vranyo to an innocent who happily 
swallows it all with an expression of beatific silliness 
on his face. For this reason most Soviet contact-men, 
when dealing with Western visitors, prefer having to 
contend with a tactful skeptic rather than with a dupe 
ot fellow-traveler, both of which are types that have 
always aroused deep suspicion in the Soviet mind. There 
must be something wrong (it is felt) with someone 
who swallows the official Soviet line while under no 
compulsion whatever to do so. 

If the Victim is expected to show neither belief nor 
disbelief when confronted with vranyo, then what is 
he supposed to show? This is perhaps the most inter- 
esting question raised by vranyo, and also the most 
difficult to answer. Roughly, what the Victim is called 
upon to do is to convey subtly, almost telepathically, 
that he is aware of what is going on, that he appreci- 
ates the performance and does not despise his Soviet 
host simply because the conditions of the latter’s office 
obliged him to put it on. 

The reward for such tact can be great, for it leads 
to that curious intimacy which can exist only between 
Soviet Russians, or between a Soviet Russian and a 
foreigner who has taken the trouble to instruct himself 
in the niceties of vranyo, The conversation ripples on 
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about housing schemes, workers’ pensions—even about 
hordes of Soviet holiday-makers converging on the 
Black Sea coast in their own cars. But, behind the 
trumpetings of vranyo, an elusive and scarcely audible 
counterpoint is being played and a genuine human rela- 
tionship is being created. Exactly what is the substance 
of this almost subconscious communion I am not even | 
sure. At times Russians seem to be projecting a cer- | 
tain skepticism about the Soviet system, for of course 
some Soviet contact-men are more or less disaffected 
beneath the public postures which they are compelled 
to assume. Yet such telepathic communication seems to | 
be possible also with contact-men who appear entirely | 
free from disaffection. 

Since rules are meant to have exceptions, the author 
will perhaps be excused for proceeding to qualify the | 
impression he may have given earlier that a piece of 
Soviet vranyo should under no circumstances be punc- 
tured by the Victim. If such puncturings are adminis- 
tered with a proper choice of timing and to a carefully 
selected vrun, they can sometimes lead to delightful rap- 
prochements. This may even happen accidentally. An 
English visitor to Moscow once was asking an Intourist 
girl in my presence to direct him to a typical cafe used 
by ordinary Moscow workers. She was solemnly send- 
ing him off to the Ararat or the Aragve—a superb 
piece of off-the-cuff vranyo since this was like directing 
him to the Ritz or the Waldorf-Astoria. I do not know 
whether it was she or I who started laughing first, but 
it was clear we were laughing about the same thing. | 


Overheard in Moscow 


A Russian peasant once went to a priest and 
asked him for a definition of dialectics. Said the 
priest: “If two men come to your house, one with 
dirty hands, one with clean hands, and you have 
only enough water for one of them to wash, to 
whom would you give the water?’ To which the 
peasant replied: "To the one with dirty hands.” 
“No,” said the priest, “you'd give it to the man 
who cares the most about his cleanliness. Now 
the next day, if the same two men come to you 
and you have enough water for only one, would 
you give it to the man with the clean hands or 
to the man with the dirty hands?’ The peasant 
replied confidently, “To the one with clean hands.” 
“No,” said the priest, “you would give it to the 
one with the dirty hands because his hands are 
dirty. Do you understand?’ “No,” said the peasant, 
thoroughly confused. “Well,” said the priest, “that’s 
dialectics.” 


This also brings out another basic feature of vranyo. 
Although it may have become partly a tragic phenome- 
aon under communism, it was, in its original form, 
meant to be enjoyed. At its best it still is a means of 
ridding spice to life. Andreyev, in his article quoted 
zarlier, makes this point well when he has one of his 
imaginary vruni say: “I don’t care if people do find 
me out [in vranyo}. It’s only right that truth should 
sriumph. I value truth and respect it. But before one 
‘is found out, one does seem to come to life for a mo- 
ment.” 7 Indeed, the fact that vranyo is still so much 
im vogue nowadays may well be precisely because it is a 
‘means of enlivening the drabness of Soviet life—a par- 
vicularly appropriate means, since the official doctrine 
“hat life in the Soviet Union is somehow more lively 
and exhilarating than elsewhere is itself an extreme 
example of vranyo. 


The Premier Vrun 


So far we have examined modern Soviet vranyo pri- 
marily in the context of personal relations between 
Western citizens and Soviet representatives in cultural 
contacts, on delegations, and the like. But there is also, 
of course, the much wider field of Russian-to-Russian 
vranyo, as well as the intermediate situation in which 
1 piece of Russian-to-Russian vranyo is staged in the 
presence of a foreigner. Many superb instances of the 
latter fell in the path of Mr. Richard Nixon when he 
made his eventful visit to Russia in 1959 as Vice- 
President of the United States. The visit had been 
preceded by some American agitation on behalf of the 
peoples “enslaved” under communism. This prelude 
provided a wonderful opening for Mr. Khrushchev, 
who, when his mind is not on more important things, 
yields to no one in his mastery of vranyo. 


The Soviet Premier was more than equal to this occa- 
sion, conducting his distinguished guest along the Mos- 
cow River in a boat and halting wherever he saw a 
group of Soviet holiday-makers to ask them demonstra- 
sively whether or not they considered themselves “‘slaves.” 
To this a laughing “No!” was everywhere the unani- 
mous response. If my memory of the press reports 
serves me correctly, Mr. Nixon at one point complained 
to his host that this performance had been enacted no 
ess than twelve times. But in drawing attention to 

is rich episode, I am not trying to imply that in fact 

ese Soviet holiday-makers all considered themselves 
enslaved, for that would be to suggest too much of a 
direct connection (albeit an inverted one) between 


1 Italics added, 


vranyo and the truth. Still less am I suggesting that 
the encounters had been rigged or rehearsed in ad- 
vance. That would not have been necessary, for Mr. 
Khrushchev could rely on the Russian’s instinctive feel 
for a vranyo-situation, combined with prudence and the 
Russian love of gulling the foreigner, to carry the 
demonstration through. 

Similar demonstrations may be enacted on more do- 
mestic occasions. For instance, one took place at the 
opening of the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party in Moscow on October 17, 1961. As The 
Times (London) delicately put it on the following day, 
Mr. Khrushchev “could allow himself the quaintly 
democratic gesture of peering into the vast hall as he 
asked whether there were any objections to the lists 
of names proposed for the conference Presidium. ‘Help 
me,’ he asked, ‘Are there any objections? The hall is 
Disa 

A reference back to one of our 19th century authori- 
ties brings out another way in which traditional Russian 
vranyo has become institutionalized under Soviet condi- 
tions. Andreyev writes: 


Pan-Russian fatuous vranyo has even instituted special 
festivals for itself. These are jubilees. No single Western 
European invention has taken hold so firmly amongst us, 
and none has received such a specifically Russian coloring. 


To jubilees Andreyev joins anniversary celebrations 
in honor of “a single wetting in the rain’ and “‘ten- 
year anniversaries of the introduction of trouser-straps 
and of the abolition of high heels.” Such anniversaries 
are now attached more specifically to cultural and po- 
litical occasions, but they are certainly no less numerous, 
as reference to the Soviet press abundantly shows. Nor 
does the attendant atmosphere seem to have changed 
greatly from that which caused Andreyev to be bitterly 
offended in his national pride “by those who have made 
Baron Miinchhausen the allegedly unapproachable ideal 
of the vrun.” 

In touching briefly on the wider political use of 
Soviet vranyo, the author has the feeling of leaving the 
narrow channel of this essay for the hazards of an 
uncharted ocean. But no attempt will be made here to 
do the charting. Let it suffice to note that Soviet agri- 
culture and the perennial topic of catching up with 
America are two particularly rich fishing-grounds. But 
the richest ground of all is, of course, that which em- 
braces the long-standing Soviet claims to the possession 
of freedom of elections, of speech and press, together 
with the associated presentation of Soviet society as an 
ideal kind of liberal, democratic community like some- 
thing dreamed up by a celestial troika consisting of 
Pericles, George Washington, and John Stuart Mill. 
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Touchstone 


The Jewish Problem in the Soviet Union, 
by B. Z. Goldberg. 
Crown Publishers, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Robert Conquest 


THE ISSUE OF Soviet anti-Semitism has recently been 
given great publicity both in the USSR and on this 
side of the Iron Curtain as a result of Yevgeni Yevtu- 
shenko’s poem “Babi Yar.’1 It will be remembered 
that Babi Yar, near Kiev, was the scene of a massacre 
of Jews by the Nazis. Its present significance is the 
neglect of the place by the Soviet Government, which 
erected no monument to the 130,000 victims, allowing 
the area to become partly a refuse dump and partly a 
stretch scheduled for a football field. Yevtushenko’s 
poem, as published, seems to have omitted some of the 
sharper phrases which occurred in his public reading 
of it. Even so, it is quite plainly a criticism not of the 
past but of present-day anti-Semitism in the USSR. Its 
first line, “There are no memorials over Babi Yar,” sets 
the tone. The Soviet press attacked the poet for insulting 
by omission “the memory of Soviet people slain during 
the war.” 

The total suppression of Yiddish culture in the Soviet 
Union—starting in 1948 and culminating in 1952 with 
the execution of all the leading Yiddish writers, osten- 
sibly for having conspired to turn the Crimea into a 
secessionist Jewish state—has not yet been remedied. 
In fact, Khrushchev has personally spoken against any 
revival of Yiddish, though a very limited amount of 
Yiddish printing is now again permitted—and that, as 
explained by Khrushchev, only as a concession to “our 


1 Literaturnaia gazeta, September 19, 1961. For a review of 
the developments following the publication of Yevtushenko’s 
poems, see William Korey, “A Soviet Poet as Rebel,” The 
New Republic (Washington, D.C.), January 8, 1962. 
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foreign friends.” * Nor have the victims of the Crimean 
Affair, though admittedly innocent, ever been publicly 
rehabilitated. In the mid-1950’s some of their books 
began to reappear—most of them not in the original 
Yiddish, but in Russian translations. I have before me 
a new edition of Feffer’s poems. In the introduction 
no reference is made to his tragic fate, and it even 
speaks of “his biography—a natural one for a Soviet 
writer.” 


Soviet anti-Semitism may be thought of as combin- 
ing two strands. The first is simply the old irrational 
hostility to Jews. Its persistence among the Russian 
people is a force which cynical rulers are as happy as 
ever to make use of. But it is part of their own make-up, 
too: the old writer Paustovsky, for instance, spoke 
openly during the “Thaw’’ about the ‘‘pogromist” jokes 
which were a staple of the conversation of official- 
dom, in his own personal experience.* Its second and 
more political component is the incompatibility between 
the Jews as a people and totalitarianism: to put it 
simply, a monolithic culture finds Jewry indigestible. 
Soviet anti-Semitism is not the “modern” pseudo-scien- 
tific race theory and Blutgefihl; rather, it is comparable 
to the anti-Semitism of the Middle Ages, which was 
characterized by aversion to a culture or a nation, not 
a “race.” This has an advantage in that no justification 
could possibly be found for anything like the gas cham- 


bers. And it means that in theory a Jew who becomes 


completely déraciné can be forgiven, just as in the time 
of the Inquisition—even though in practice it is rare 
for a Jew to be truly accepted by the ruling elite. 


The difficulty about Jews from the Soviet point of 
view is obvious enough. The Jewish cultural tempera- 
ment is international, argumentative, and unimpressed 
by appeals to commit suicide. And so the Soviet authori- 
ties have the worst of both worlds in their attitude to 


*In September of last year a new Yiddish bi-monthly, 
Sovyetish heymland, made its appearance in Moscow. None 
of the other pre-1948 cultural institutions, such as theaters, 
schools, newspapers, etc., has been allowed to reopen. 

8 Referred to in The Spectator (London), April 26, 1957. 
The original speech was not printed in the Soviet Union, 
though denounced there in general terms. 


Jews. They press for assimilation, yet at the same time 
their general passport regulations make it necessary 
for Jews to be so identified in their passports. 

Communities that really have trouble with a “Jewish” 
problem are those whose collective minds are too tidy. 
An ideology which cannot bear the existence of contra- 
dictions or loose ends finds itself seeking a “line”; and 
‘mone such ever fits the facts. In Great Britain, for 
‘example, a Jew is not treated as, and is not, a worse 
citizen because he has a religion or traditions which 
mean nothing to the majority—any more than is, say, a 
Scotsman with his devotion to the genealogy and bag- 
pipe calls of some Rosshire clan. It is a curious reflection 
that a Jew could be Conservative Prime Minister in 
19th-century England and cannot be—as has been openly 
admitted (see Khrushchev quotation at the end of the 
review )—the leading figure in 20th-century “Marxist” 
‘Russia. The advantage Conservatism has over Soviet 
Marxism is not so much that it is truer, or more ideal- 
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istic, of more modern, but simply that it is less committed 
to definite—that is limited—ideas. It would be incorrect 
to deduce from this that the reviewer is either a Con- 
servative or a Jew. 


MR. GOLDBERG'S The Jewish Problem in the Soviet 
Union has two main themes. The first is Stalin’s de- 
struction of Jewish culture, accompanied by the execu- 
tion of the leading Yiddish writers. The second is the 
milder, but equally persistent, present-day persecution 
of Soviet Jewry as a whole. This involves not only 
discrimination against the Jew in all fields because of his 
origin, but also continuous campaigns against Jewish 
culture and restrictions on Jewish religion which are far 
harsher than similar actions against the other religions. 

Mr. Goldberg shows the extraordinarily unfair posi- 
tion in which the Jews find themselves. As he says, a 
Gentile accused of corruption appears simply as an indi- 


BABI YAR 
by Yevgeni Yevtushenko 


“There are no memorials over Babi Yar— 
The steep slope is the only gravestone. 
I am afraid. 
Today I am as old in years as the Jewish people. 
It seems to me now that 1 am a Jew. 
And now, crucified on the cross, I die 
And to this very day I bear the marks of the nails. 
It seems to me that I am Dreyfus. 
The worthy citizenry denounces me and judges me. 
1 am behind prison bars. 
I am trapped, hunted, spat upon, reviled! 
And good ladies in dresses flounced with Brussels lace 
Shrieking, poke umbrellas in my face. 
It seems to me that I am a boy in Byelostok, 
‘Blood flows and spreads across the floor. 
Reeking of onion and vodka, 
‘The leading lights of the saloon bar 
Are on the rampage. 
Kicked aside by a boot, | am helpless: 
I plead with the pogrom thugs in vain. . 
‘To roars of “Beat the Yids, and save Russia’ 
A shopkeeper is beating up my mother. 
O my Russian people! 
IT know that you are really international 
But those with unclean hands 
‘Have often loudly taken in vain 
Your most pure name. 
T know how good is my native land 
And how vile it is that, without a quiver in their veins, 
The antisemites styled themselves with pomp 
"The union of the Russian people”! 


It seems to me that I am Anna Frank, 
As frail as a twig in April. 
And I am full of love 
And I have no need of empty phrases. 
I want us to look at each other, 
How litile we can see or smell, 
—Neither the leaves on the trees nor the sky. 
But we can do a lot. 
We can tenderly embrace in a dark room. 
Someone is coming? Don't be afraid 
—It is the noise of spring itself. 
Come to me, give me your lips. 
Someone is forcing the door? 
—No, it is the breaking up of the ice... 
Wild grasses rustle over Babi Yar. 
The trees look down sternly, like judges. 
Everything here shrieks silently 
and, taking off my cap, 
I feel how gradually I am turning grey. 
And I myself am nothing but a silent shriek 
Over the thousands of thousands buried in this place. 
I am every old man who was shot here. 
I am every boy who was shot here. 
No part of me will ever forget any of this! 
Let the “Internationale” ring out 
When the last antisemite on earth is buried. 
There is no Jewish blood in mine, 
But I am hated by every antisemite as a Jew, 
And for this reason, 
I am a true Russian! 
—Translated from the Russian by Max Hayward 
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vidual, but when the culprit is of Jewish origin, special 
care is taken to so identify him in the press, thus by 
implication placing the blame on the Jewish people 
as a whole. The “Mingrelian Conspiracy” did not in- 
criminate the entire Georgian nationality. The Crimean 
Affair and the Doctors’ Plot, however, were used against 
the whole of Jewry.* 


Another informative and interesting part of the book 
is that which describes the special persecution visited 
on the Jewish religion. Its physical necessities are made 
virtually unobtainable. And the extraordinary illiterate- 
ness of Soviet attacks on it is documented by dozens of 
quotations. It seems clear that the average Agitprop 
writer who is assigned to deal with these questions 
simply does not bother with the facts, as he would if 
Christianity were the target. On August 9, 1960, for 
example, the Dagestan newspaper Kommunist—the 
party organ of a republic of a million and a half in- 
habitants—asserted in an attack on Judaism that “a Jew 
who does not drink the blood of Muslims at least once 
a year is not considered a true believer.’’ Retraction was 
obtained with great difficulty, a month later. Even then 
the editor and writer were absolved of “ill will’ and 
allowed to plead “ignorance.” This particular case 1s, 
of course, an extreme one, in which the party's repre- 
sentatives obviously and grossly put themselves in the 
wrong. Its real significance is that it illuminates the 
general atmosphere. It can only have been written in 
a general ambience of official anti-Semitism of the 
coarsest kind. 


Mr. Goldberg, then, provides a great deal of informa- 
tion which is as illuminating as it is depressing. But 
in One important respect a strong reservation is in order. 
Mr. Goldberg was extremely friendly to the Soviet 
Union up to the late 1940’s. He was in close contact 
with the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee during the war 
and the immediate post-war period. When the Com- 


* The ‘“Mingrelian conspiracy,” as was revealed by Khrushchev 
in his “secret speech” to the 20th Party Congress (February 
1956), was a frame-up case against a group of Georgian 
leaders accused in 1951 of forming a nationalist anti-Soviet 
organization. (See this author's Power and Policy in the 
USSR, Macmillan, New York, 1961, p. 140.) It should also 
be added that Mr. Goldberg is wrong in thinking that the 
deportation of the Volga Germans was not accompanied by 
similar measures against all the other Germans in the Soviet 
Union. Nor does the reinstatement of German cultural insti- 
tutions of which he speaks so sanguinely amount to much. 
Nevertheless, at the present time the Germans are not sub- 
jected to anything like the onslaughts directed against the Jews. 

It should be noted that, in general, outside his special 
knowledge, Mr. Goldberg falls into a good deal of dubious 
speculation, Thus he holds that the “plots” of the postwar 
period were concocted by an extreme anti-Western faction 
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in the leadership, which convinced Stalin that the American 
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mittee was dissolved and its members arrested, and es- 
pecially later on, when most of them were shot and he 
himself was named as their link with American espi- 
onage, he naturally underwent a certain revulsion. And 
here we come to a difficulty not uncommon among writ- 
ets whose discovery that bad things go on in the Soviet 
Union is a little belated: he is inclined to reserve his 
deepest sympathy for the victims of the Crimean Affair 
—for the old Stalinist Lozovsky and the Yiddish writers 
like Itzik Feffer, who had been strong supporters of 
the old dictator till he turned on them. These men cer- 
tainly deserve our sympathies. But I find it deplorable 
that Mr. Goldberg has not a word for those splendid 
Jewish libertarian socialists, Henrik Erlich and Viktor 
Alter, who were wrongfully executed only a few years 
previously. Things have come to a pretty pass if it is 
felt that the Russians can only be blamed for executing 
their loyal supporters and are fully justified in killing 
political opponents.® 


IN A SENSE the most depressing part of Mr. Gold- 
berg’s book is where he quotes Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders in various conversations they had with 
foreign delegations in 1956. They were evidently going 
out of the way to demonstrate their “progressive” views 
on Jews. Mikoyan said: 


There is no Jewish problem in the Soviet Union, and 
if there is no Jewish cultural life it is the fault of the 
Jews themselves. ...In my country all peoples are ab- 
solutely free to develop their cultural activities, the Jews 
like the others. However, the Jews have integrated them- 
selves into the Russians, and it is not our affair. The Jewish 
writers regard themselves as Russians and write in Rus- 
sian. There is no Jewish problem in the Soviet Union 
This problem has been invented by people who desire t 
stir up difficulties and hamper the establishment of cordia 
relations. 


were out to get him. Similarly, he claims that Kirov’ 
murder was engineered by these sinister background figures 
who persuaded Stalin that the opposition had gone terrorist 
There is no reason whatever to believe this. All that i 
known of the Kirov affair shows that Stalin was the prim 
mover—even Khrushchev openly suggested this in his speec 
at the 22nd Party Congress. This revival of the notion o 
the fairly innocent “little white father’ misled by wicke 
councillors is quite pointless. 

5 Erlich and Alter were leaders of the Jewish Socialist “Bund 
in prewar Poland. Arrested in 1939 by the Soviet authoritie 
on the ground of being ‘English spies,” they were release 
after the Nazi attack on the USSR and charged with o 
ganizing what later became known as the Soviet Jewis 
Anti-Fascist Committee. Within a short time, however, the 
were rearrested—this time as “German spies’—and execute 


Yn the other hand, Furtseva said that it was necessary 
9 restrict Jews in certain sectors “because they have 
ormed too high a percentage in the personnel. . . .” 
\nd according to Khrushchev, ‘Should the Jews want 
9 occupy the foremost positions in our republics now, 
+ would, naturally, be taken amiss by the indigenous 
nhabitants. . . .”6 


It will be seen at once that something is wrong. The 
‘ew has been fully assimilated according to Mikoyan, 
et he is still discriminated against for nationality rea- 


Quoted remarks of Mikoyan, Furtseva, and Khrushchev as 
iven in Mr. Goldberg’s book. 


The Chinese Puzzle 


Red China—An Asian View, 
by Sripati Chandra-sekhar. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Awakened China, 
by Felix Greene. 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 1961. 


Hurricane from China, 
by Denis Warner. 
Macmillan, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Michael Lindsay 


OF THE THREE books under review, Dr. Sripati 
Thandra-sekhar’s Red China—An Asian View and Mr. 
felix Greene’s Awakened China are at least superfi- 
jally similar in that both are largely reports of the 
thors’ impressions of the domestic Chinese scene 

ined from rather brief visits to Communist China 
a recent years. The third, Mr. Denis Warner’s Hurr7- 
ane from China, is primarily concerned with the ex- 
stnal impact of developments in Communist China and 
‘he threat which they pose to China’s non-Communist 
\sian neighbors and the West. 


Yrofessor Lindsay, now on the staff of the American 
Vniversity, Washington, D.C., is the author of China 
nd the Cold War (Melbourne University Press, 1955) 
md \s Peaceful Coexistence Possible? (Michigan State 
Iniversity Press, 1960). 


sons according to both the others. (It is an ironic com- 
mentary on Khrushchev’s remark that ‘non-indigenous’ 
inhabitants—i.e., Russians—are regularly appointed to 
high positions in the national republics, while many a 
non-Ukrainian is ruled by an ‘“‘enko” from Khrushchev’s 
old fief.) 

To the Jewish reader, the interest of the book is ob- 
vious. To the rest of us it is only a little less so. For 
the attitude of a society to its Jewry—to that stubborn, 
particular culture, nation, tradition, or whatever one 
likes to call it—is a touchstone of that society's decency 
and humanity. On this test, as on so many others, the 
Soviet Union has, up to the present, failed disgracefully. 


Dr. Chandra-sekhar, an Indian sociologist and de- 
mographer, spent the winter of 1958-59 in Communist 
China, having once before visited the country in 1940, 
before the advent of Communist rule. Mr. Greene, a 
British-born correspondent now residing in the United 
States, twice visited China under communism, once in 
1957 and again, for four months, in the summer of 
1960. Neither of these two authors had appreciable 
background knowledge of China, and both were de- 
pendent on official interpreters and guides for their 
contacts and movements while in the country. Mr. 
Warner is an Australian journalist who has never visited 
mainland China but has worked and travelled extensively 
in the adjacent areas. 

In some of their observations Dr. Chandra-sekhar 
and Mr. Greene concur. They agree in reporting rapid 
industrial progress and large-scale construction projects, 
remarkable improvement in such fields as public health, 
and a high degree of tidiness and discipline. But in 
many other important respects both their observations 
and their general conclusions are in direct contradiction. 
Dr. Chandra-sekhar only claims to present “an Asian 
view” of Chinese Communist life, and though one can 
find inaccuracies in his book—explicable by his lack 
of background knowledge—Red China appears to be a 
straightforward statement of the impressions and views 
of a man clearly sympathetic with liberal democracy. 

Mr. Greene, on the other hand, claims that his own 
book “in all important respects . . . presents a fair 
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and honest account of what is going on in China today”’ 
(p. 389); and his publisher, on the jacket, labels the 
book ‘‘a report in depth” about “The Country Americans 
Don’t Know,” giving “The TRUTH about what is really 
happening in China today.” Such sweeping claims in- 
vite careful examination, And even though Americans 
cannot go to China and see for themselves whether 
Mr. Greene’s observations are accurate, many of those 
observations can be tested against information avail- 
able in the United States. 

It is one of Mr. Greene’s major contentions that 
those Western countries which allow their nationals 
to visit mainland China are far better informed than 
the United States about the Chinese People’s Republic. 
(Cf. Chapter 16 on “Press Coverage.’’) . The author 
says that he went to China in 1957 “totally unpre- 
pared,” and he adds: ‘The reason is simple. Not only 
has the United States been cut off diplomatically from 
China but it is also cut off from any serious informa- 
tion about a country that is moving very quickly to 
the forefront of political and economic power. I am 
convinced that this ignorance is dangerous and detri- 
mental to our interests” (p. 14). 


UNLESS ONE assumes that “serious information” 
about Communist China can be obtained only through 
personal visits, this contention is simply untrue. Mr. 
Greene himself could easily have learned a great deal 
by reading in the very wide sample of articles from 
Chinese Communist newspapers and periodicals made 
available in English translation by the United States 
Consulate General at Hong Kong. This is a source 
widely used by serious students of China in other coun- 
tries and certainly available in Palo Alto, California, 
where the author now lives and where the Hoover 
Library has one of the best collections of material on 
contemporary China outside that country itself. Also, 
Mr. Greene could easily have contacted some of the 
scholars engaged in serious studies of contemporary 
China from published Chinese material, of whom there 
are probably more in the United States than in any 
other country. If he had done so, he would have found 
that the major obstacles to obtaining serious informa- 
tion about China are created by Peking itself. 

The bibliography which Mr. Greene provides at the 
end of his book might suggest to some readers that he 
had familiarized himself with the available information. 
In fact, however, it lists only a small sample of the 
serious studies that have been written about China under 
Communist rule, while including some books of very 
remote relevance, such as a history of the Mongol Em- 
pire. And if Mr. Greene actually read the books he 
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does list, it is strange that he should give Earthbound | 


China a wrong subtitle which completely misrepresents 
its contents, and put China and the Cold War, a book 


} 
’ 
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of nearly 300 pages, under the heading of ‘‘Periodicals, 


Pamphlets, and Documents.” 

Mr. Greene cites a considerable list of Western visitors 
to China but says nothing about the calculated restric- 
tiveness of Peking’s policy in deciding who shall be 
granted admission visas. The type of visitor most likely 
to obtain serious information is the experienced re- 
porter, someone with background knowledge of China 
and the linguistic ability to make his own contacts, 


while those with little background knowledge, ignorant 
of the language, and wholly dependent on the govern- 


ment for their contacts, are least likely to obtain such 
information, especially in a totalitarian country. But it 
has been precisely the former type of visitor who has 
found it hardest to obtain a Chinese entry visa, par- 


ticularly since 1957. One could agree with Mr. Greene 
that the United States should not have refused passports 
to American correspondents who sought to visit Com- 
munist China in 1956, when Peking’s policy was more 


liberal. But the real case for discontinuing present US 
restrictions on travel to mainland China is that their 
preservation helps to conceal from the American public 
the bamboo curtain which the Peking regime maintains 
to keep out almost all Western visitors likely to return 
home with “serious information.” 


FURTHERMORE, Mr. Greene’s use of published 
material is highly selective. For example, he quotes a 
Canadian visitor’s observation that under the Chinese 
Communist legal system, ‘“‘no inducement or compul- 
sion may be used to secure a confession” (p. 196), but 
ignores the abundant contrary testimony of foreigners 
who were forced to make confessions in Chinese Com- 
munist prisons and were later expelled, as well as of 
Chinese ex-prisoners who have escaped the country. 
He also quotes the statement of an English visitor 
justifying the Peking regime’s suppression of criticism 
in 1957 on the ground that the critics ‘showed that 
they had forgotten none of their western bourgeois 
prejudices” (p. 342), but ignores studies, based on 
Chinese publications, showing that the criticism came 
not merely from western-trained intellectuals but also 
from students and Communist Party members. 

The author’s on-the-spot reporting can be tested by 
what he says about Hong Kong. He asserts that “there 
is little necessity for people to sneak across the border 
‘at the risk of their lives’ because the frontier is prac- 
tically open... there is a constant flow of people 
from China to Hong Kong and from Hong Kong to 
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china” (p. 334). This, however, evades the obvious 
yuestion of whether or not it is easy to get in or out 
of China without official permission and ignores the 
‘requent reports of risky escapes by refugees across a 
well-guarded frontier. Further, Mr. Greene estimates 
‘an average inflow into Hong Kong from all countries 
of an average of about 70,000 [persons} a year” 
(p. 335), his italics seemingly calculated to suggest the 
quite false conclusion that an important part of this 
nflux does mot come from the Communist mainland. 
In fact, the “constant flow of people” into Hong Kong 
from the mainland—whether refugees from Communist 
cule or Chinese residents of Hong Kong returning from 
visits to relatives on the mainland—provides one of 
the best sources of information about conditions in 
‘Communist China, or at least in Kwangtung Province. 
Yet, Mr. Greene ignores the consensus of their reports, 
which is that conditions under Communist rule have 
seen bad and steadily becoming worse, evidently be- 
vause this would conflict with his opinions. 


PEKING’S visa policy has been more liberal towards 
visitors from other Asian countries and many of these 
‘aave been critical of what they found in Communist 
China. Indeed, the observations of Dr. Chandra-sekhar 
contrast sharply with those of Mr. Greene on many 
oints. Both men visited rural communes. Mr. Greene 
says of them: “Life is tough; life is austere; yet I found 
it often lighted by a certain gaiety and enthusiasm, and 
above all by hope for the future’ (p. 177). Dr. 
Chandra-sekhar writes: ‘Even the most casual observer 
could not have helped seeing that the average adult 
‘ooked sullen and unhappy. He followed official direc- 
tions and did his duty, but dejection and misery are 
‘mpossible to conceal. We have incredible poverty in 
some of India’s villages, but such poverty has never 
deen a barrier to banter and humor, and even, oddly 
enough, gaiety. This I completely missed in the com- 
munes and in the countryside of China’ (p. 119). 


Again, Mr. Greene reports that, after consulting at 
least fifty trained observers, “I have yet to meet one 
who has seen any evidence of the forcible separation 
of husbands and wives; or of children being taken from 
mothers” (p. 142-43). Dr. Chandra-sekhar, on the 
other hand, writes of a commune he visited: ‘‘The adult 
population is distributed over 146 production teams. 
_.. The families are broken up, with the children 
separated from the parents and sometimes even hus- 
sands and wives separated from one another’’ (p. 48). 


Mr. Greene accuses the American press of having 
“abandoned all attempts at any serious analysis of what 


is happening” in Communist China, and of explaining 
Chinese advances “by what one might call the ‘slave- 
labor’ theory’’—that is, the argument that: “By driving 
the half-billion Chinese peasants into communes, by 
uprooting traditional family patterns and working the 
entire population fantastically long hours, enormous 
resources of manpower have been made available for 
agriculture and industry” (p. 145). He complains that 
this sort of treatment has given a “‘woefully inaccurate”’ 
picture. Yet, Dr. Chandra-sekhar’s direct observations 
of conditions in Communist China lead him to conclude: 
“A life of fatigue and tension all the year round for 
all the peasants and workers in every commune so that: 
China’s production can beat Britain’s. What more can 
a totalitarian state ask of its slave subjects?” (p. 44) 

The gap of a year and a half between the visits of the 
two authors cannot explain these disagreements. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1958-59, when Dr. Chandra-sekhar 
was in China, the Chinese Communist press was re- 
porting universal enthusiasm for “The Great Leap For- 
ward.” On the contrary, by the summer of 1960 when 
Mr. Greene made his last visit, the press itself was 
acknowledging serious crop failures and economic 
difficulties. 


This review has cited only a few of the points on 
which Mr. Greene’s observations can be checked against 
other evidence, including evidence contained in the 
Chinese Communist press. In a very high proportion 
of cases such checking reveals the author guilty, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly, of suppressing and distorting 
the truth—and always in favor of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. Rather than ‘‘a fair and honest account” 
of the “truth,” therefore, Awakened China appears to 
be a work in the style of Anna Louise Strong or of 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 


Indeed, a hostile critic might charge that Mr. Greene 
has written a piece of outright propaganda on behalf 
of the Chinese Communist regime, either because of 
pro-Communist sympathies or in return for such lucra- 
tive perquisites as his exclusive television interview 
with Premier Chou En-lai. This reviewer, however, 
would suggest a different hypothesis. Mr. Greene ap- 
pears to be one of those people who base their judg- 
ments on feeling rather than on scientific reasoning, who 
consider that “reason is and ought to be a slave of the 
passions.” He was no doubt deeply impressed by the 
enthusiasm he found among the party activists with 
whom he came in contact, and this apparently produced 
an identification with his official guides and interpreters, 
so that what his book really gives is a subjective picture 
of China seen through the eyes of young and enthusi- 
astic Chinese Communists. This picture is not entirely 
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false; but it selects and amplifies those aspects of the 
Chinese situation which fit the vision of attaining the 
ideal Communist society of the future, and it rejects 
or attenuates all aspects which conflict with this vision. 
For an understanding of political behavior, it is in- 
deed important to comprehend the distorted pictures of 
society often entertained by enthusiastic supporters of 
any social system. Thus, much of Mr. Greene’s ma- 
terial might have been valid and useful in a book pre- 
senting China as the Chinese Communists themselves 
see it. But, as it stands, Awakened China only con- 
tributes to ignorance and raises the noise level of con- 
fusion which serious studies of Communist China have 
to overcome. 


MR. WARNER'S impression of Communist China is in 
complete disagreement with Mr. Greene’s thesis of a 
peace-loving nation threatened by American imperial- 
ism. Warner maintains that ‘‘Mao, Marx and Chinese 
nationalism have combined to produce a militant evan- 
gelism of a type the world has not seen since the Cru- 
sades” (p. 2). He argues that the Chinese Communist 
leaders are dedicated to the cause of world revolution 
both from conviction and because external tension is 
necessary for the internal stability of their regime. Be- 
cause of the leadership’s refusal to face the population 
problem, writes the author, “the world will soon be 
faced in China with a nation that will rank with the 
industrial giants in terms of gross output while its 
people remain desperately poor. . . . For China there 
is only one possible escape from this dilemma and the 
tensions that the contradictions in industrial output and 
continuing poverty and population pressures will in- 
evitably produce within its society: it must push on as 
rapidly as possible with the creation of its own internal 
power while channeling the emotions of its people 
against the external antagonisms, thereby forcing a 
breakthrough at the weakest point. The harder the in- 
ternal struggle, the more bitter will the campaign to 
isolate and destroy the United States become” (p. 135). 

Mr. Warner further maintains that the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, having started out with localized at- 
tempts at subversion in Southeast Asia, now look to 
wider horizons and see themselves as authors of the best 
model for revolution in all underdeveloped countries 
and hence as the natural guide for the revolutionary 
movements in Africa and South America. The author 
supports this general thesis with quotations from Chi- 
nese Communist statements and illustrations of Chinese 
Communist activities in Southeast Asia and other areas, 
and he points to the impact of China’s growing military 
power on the leaders of neighboring countries. 
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The major weakness of Warner's analysis is that the 
author seems far too ready to assume that the Chinese 
Communists’ militancy springs from megalomania and 
justified confidence in their own strength rather than 
from persecution mania and frustration. One might 
surmise that this book, like Mr. Greene’s, is primarily 
a reflection of the feelings of those with whom the 
author came in contact, in this case representatives of 
the non-Communist élites of adjacent Asian countries, 
who feel bewildered and insecure in the face of devel- 
opments in China, (Interestingly enough, among the 
three authors whose books are under review, it is Dr. 
Chandra-sekhar who continues the tradition of critical 
reasoning and scientific analysis, originated in the West, 
while the two Western authors largely forsake it under 
the influence of philosophical relativism.) 

One can point to several evidences of Mr. Warner's 
tendency to exaggerate Chinese Communist strength. 
It is strange, for instance, that a book which carries its 
narrative into 1961 should claim that “commune 
dwellers are certainly no worse off in material terms 
than they were before” (p. 49). The author does not 
reconcile this claim even with his own statements, and 
some of these are certainly wrong, such as the figure 
he gives for the reduced 1961 grain ration in Peking, 
which is much higher than the ration actually was even 
before an earlier reduction in 1959. 

Again, to say that “whether we like it or not, the 
people of China are inevitably becoming more closel 
identified with the regime” (p. 123) is to make a fa 
more definite claim for the effectiveness of Communis 
political indoctrination than the evidence justifies. Afte 
describing the ubiquity of this indoctrination the autho 
says, “It is all a delusion; but it is the only reality man 
people in China know” (p. 124). This may seem pla 
sible to people who view truth or falsehood as a matte 
of conventional opinion, but in reality there are serio 
long-term difficulties in fooling al] the people al) th 
time in matters they can test by personal experienc 
The Chinese Communist regime has been able to s 
cure a considerable degree of support for a program o 
austerity and hard work by its promises of a better lif 
in the future, but if these promises are never honored, 
is almost certain that their persuasiveness will steadi 
depreciate. Indeed, there are some signs that this 
already happening. 

Mr. Warner’s final conclusion is that the correct poli 
for the non-Communist powers lies in “putting r 
competition into competitive co-existence” (p. 203 
No one would question this, and the chances of such 
policy succeeding are in fact greater than would se 
to follow from Mr. Warner’s rather defeatist estima 
of Chinese Communist strength. 


Notes and Views 


History in the Remaking 


N 1959, WHAT WAS described in its title as an 

‘abridged’ Russian translation of one of the principal 
volumes of the United States Army’s official history of 
»perations in World War II was published by the 
Ministry of Defense of the USSR and made available 
0 the Soviet public. Entitled The Supreme Command 
nd written for the US Army Historical Division by 
forrest C. Pogue, the original volume had appeared 
n the United States in 1954 and dealt with the role 
£ the Supreme Command, Allied Expeditionary Forces 
under General Dwight D. Eisenhower) in planning 
nd directing the invasion of Western Europe, from the 
andings in Normandy through the capitulation of 
sermany.? 

That the Soviets should have taken particular interest 
n the official American record of the direction of the 
var on the western front is entirely natural inasmuch 
's this record complemented their own history of the 
soviet Army’s assault on Germany from the east. But 
: is also quite obvious that Mr. Pogue’s account was 
round to conflict on a great many points with the 
fhicially established Soviet historical interpretations of 
Vorld War II. The scope of disagreement was, in fact, 
2 great that the Russian edition of the book? was of- 
ered to Soviet readers only after its contents had been 
noroughly purged by the translator-editors of all pas- 
iges contradicting or casting doubt upon the Soviet 
ersion of Germany’s defeat. The Soviet Defense Min- 
‘try also took the added precaution of prefacing the 
xpurgated translation with a lengthy 33-page introduc- 
‘on by a Soviet military historian criticizing the Ameri- 


BForrest C. Pogue, The Supreme Command, Office of the 
Phief of Military History, Department of the Army, Wash- 
Jigton, D.C., 1954. (In the series entitled The U.S. Army 
: World War Il: The European Theater of Operations.) 
F. S. Pogiu, Verkhovnoe komandovanie: sokrashchenyi 
erevod s angliiskovo, Izdatelstvo Ministerstva Oborony Soiuza, 
foscow, 1959. 


can account for alleged falsifications and restating the 
standard positions in Soviet policy on certain basic 
issues.® 


THE AUTHOR of the introduction, Colonel Kulish 
(described as a kandidat in historical science), terms the 
Allied Supreme Command record of interest to Soviet 
readers because of the information it provides on vari- 
ous aspects of the organization and functioning of the 
armed forces of the Western Allies. It was in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations in World War II, states 
Kulish, that the US Army learned the art of modern 
warfare, and the experience it gained there still serves 
as a foundation of the United States’ military buildup. 
Specifically, he notes, Mr. Pogue’s study is a first-class 
source of information regarding the organizational struc- 
ture of the Allied high command, inter-Allied military 
cooperation and relations between the Allied govern- 
ments in connection with the campaign in Europe, the 
attitude of the Allied command concerning the po- 
litical reorganization of liberated European countries, 
and Allied war propaganda policy.* 

But Colonel Kulish goes on to assert that the Ameri- 
can historian’s account contains a great deal of deliberate 
distortion. Therefore, the purpose of his own introduc- 
tion is to set the record straight and clarify some of 
the fundamental issues involved in the history of the 
war in Europe. In particular, he charges Mr. Pogue’s 
book with falsely attempting to prove: (1) that the 
United States armed forces played a decisive role in 
the defeat of Germany; (2) that there were no disagree- 
ments among the Western Allies regarding the basic 
plan of operations in Europe; (3) that the Supreme 
Command, in its war propaganda policy, considered 
itself firmly committed to the principle of unconditional 


3 Introduction to the Russian edition, /bid., pp. 5-37. 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
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German surrender; and (4) that the Western Allies 
loyally discharged their military obligations to the 
Soviet Union. 


IN REGARD TO the first point, Colonel Kulish as- 
serts that Mr. Pogue’s account places the significance of 
the Allied operations on the West European front in 
distorted perspective by failing to give a true picture 
of the general strategic situation on the eve of the land- 
ing in Normandy. By that time, he argues, Germany’s 
defeat had already been virtually achieved by the single- 
handed action of the Soviet armies in the east; the bulk 
of the German military forces were tied down on the 
eastern front, and the Soviet victories there had sounded 
a rallying cry to the forces of the European anti-Nazi 
underground. Italy’s capitulation had broken the unity 
of the Axis, and Germany had been outstripped in the 
battle of war production. In this situation, says Kulish, 
the Nazi high command knew—well before Normandy 
—that the war was lost, and its sole aim in continuing 
military resistance was to secure, if possible, a negoti- 
ated peace instead of unconditional surrender. More 
specifically, he claims, the Nazi leaders hoped for a 
separate peace with the Western Allies, at Soviet 
expense. 

In any event, according to the Soviet historian, the 
Normandy invasion and subsequent Allied operations 
in the west had a relatively minor effect on the general 
course of the war in Europe. The Soviet armies con- 
tinued to bear the main burden of the assault on Ger- 
many, and even the Allied victories in the west were 
largely made possible by the coordinated Soviet offen- 
sives on the eastern front. In fact, asserts Colonel 
Kulish, Soviet countermeasures at times saved the West- 
ern Allies from certain military disaster, as for instance 
during the Germans’ Ardennes offensive at the end of 
1944.5 

Turning to his second charge, Colonel Kulish claims 
that Mr. Pogue’s study distorts the truth even more 
flagrantly in reducing Anglo-American disagreements 
during the war to the level of mere military strategy, 
whereas they actually reflected a struggle between the 
two Western Allies for postwar world predominance.* 
The situation created by World War I spurred the 
growth of American imperialistic ambitions, declares 
Kulish, and after the collapse of France in World War 
II the United States began maneuvering to win for itself 
the position of leading world power. Britain, weakened 
by the war, would be reduced to the role of mere junior 


5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 18. 
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partner of the United States, and at the same time Allied 
victory would ensure the elimination of Germany as 
an economic competitor of the US in world markets, 
Thus, according to Kulish, outward Anglo-American | 
military cooperation against Germany went hand in 
hand with a hidden struggle between US and British 
imperialists. 

This basic conflict, claims the Soviet historian, was 
at the root of inter-Allied differences over military 
strategy. The British, on the one hand, pressed for an 
offensive in the Balkans because they calculated that this 
would permit recoupment of Britain’s losses in the 
Middle East and check a Soviet advance into the heart 
of Europe. The Americans, on the other hand, insisted, 
successfully, on launching the Allied offensive in West- 
ern Europe, considering this the best means of strength- 
ening the postwar US position on the European con- 
tinent, even if at Britain’s expense.’ 


Colonel Kulish asserts that this hidden clash of im- 
perialistic ambitions was responsible for recurrent British 
opposition to various aspects of the American-proposed 
plans for operations in Europe, and for constant bick- 
ering among the Allied military commanders and 
government leaders. Every move to secure better co- 
ordination of the Allied military effort, to change the 
disposition of Allied forces or the assignments of indi- 
vidual commanders, or to formulate new operational 
plans, he claims, invariably provided the occasion for 
a demonstration of mutual antagonism and suspicion.® 
Each of the two Allies sought to use the other to its own 
advantage by trying to shift the main burden of the 
fighting to the other’s forces while reserving the role 
of top military leadership for its own commanders. Thus, 
asserts Kulish, the Allied campaign in Western Europe 
deteriorated into an Anglo-American rivalry for military 
prestige and imperialistic power, with adverse conse- 
quences for the prosecution of the war.® 


THE SOVIET HISTORIAN also charges that imperial- 
istic designs dictated the policy of the Western Allies 
regarding cooperation with the European Resistance 
movements, particularly the French underground. The 
Supreme Command, he alleges, rejected full utilization 
of the Resistance forces because it feared that the grow- 
ing prestige and importance of these political-military 
movements—largely under Communist leadership— 
would prevent the realization of the Western Allies’ 
selfish war aims. Hence, the Allied command sought to 


TIbid., p. 32 and passim. 


8 Ibid., p. 28. 
9 Ibid., p. 30. 


discourage armed participation by the underground forces 
‘in operations against the Germans on pretended hu- 
-manitarian grounds. Kulish similarly charges the West- 
ern Allies with having deliberately avoided prompt 
steps to rebuild the national armies of the countries 
liberated by their forces, again out of fear that such ac- 
tion would strengthen the sovereignty of the liberated 
countries and thus thwart the Allies’ imperialistic 
“designs.7° 

With regard to psychological warfare policy, Colonel 
‘Kulish takes issue with the view, shown by Mr. Pogue 
‘to have gained prevalence among the Allied military, 
‘that the general ineffectiveness of the propaganda di- 
‘rected at Germany stemmed from adherence to the 
‘demand for unconditional German surrender. The So- 
viet historian argues, on the contrary, that the uncondi- 
‘tional surrender principle was of great significance, not 
only because it enormously boosted the morale of the 
democratic forces fighting the Nazis, but also because 
it helped to frustrate the designs of the American and 
British imperialists disposed to seek a separate negoti- 
sated peace with Germany, made possible the trial of 
azi war criminals, and delayed Germany’s postwar 
‘tearmament. 

The real reason for the failure of the Western Allies’ 
propaganda effort, Kulish asserts, was that it proclaimed 
war aims that were not just anti-Hitlerite but anti- 
erman. It proclaimed, for example, the total economic 
destruction of Germany along the lines of the Morgen- 
thau plan. In contrast to this Anglo-American line, the 
Soviet Union and other European countries interpreted 
he unconditional surrender principle as requiring the 
destruction of fascism, but also the reestablishment of 
-, democratic German state. 


'N ORDER to back up the historical interpretations set 
orth in Colonel Kulish’ introduction, the translated 
ext of Mr. Pogue’s volume omits all passages of the 
‘tiginal containing embarrassing or contradictory in- 
ormation. The Russian title does indeed indicate that 
je translation is ‘‘abridged,” but there is nothing in 
ne published text to show readers where excisions have 
‘een made. On the contrary, it is evident that the Soviet 
ditors deliberately tried to obliterate the traces of such 
Cisions, at times even rewriting extensive passages 
) as to camouflage their tampering with the original 
ad make Soviet readers believe that the translation 
ithfully presents the American account of Germany’s 
feat. 


bid, p. 33 ff. 
Ibid., pp. 35-37. 


The excisions from the original text fall into two 
general categories, the first embracing simple omissions 
of an inconvenient fact or facts. A conspicuous illus- 
tration of this is the treatment given in the Russian 
text to the so-called “Patton incident.” The incident 
arose from a remark made by Lt. General George S. 
Patton in Britain during the invasion preparations, to 
the effect that the postwar world would pretty much 
be run by the Americans and British, Patton, an able 
but rather outspoken combat officer, made the remark 
at an informal cocktail party, but it leaked to the press 
and caused considerable embarrassment to the govern- 
ment in Washington. The Russian text, while accurately 
reproducing Pogue’s account of the incident itself, con- 
veniently omits the accompanying description of the 
repercussions which ensued—the uproar in Congress, 
the severe reprimand administered to Patton, and the 
fact that even his dismissal was seriously considered. 
Through these omissions, the Soviet reader is led to 
take Patton’s remark as reflecting the real official atti- 
tude in Washington and hence as evidence of American 
duplicity and imperialistic designs.1? 

Another example of the same sort is the Soviet editors’ 
excision of the passage in Pogue’s book (p. 407) relat- 
ing to the timing of the Soviet offensive on the eastern 
front in early 1945. The passage in question gives 
facts and dates establishing that the Soviet offensive did 
not begin until some two weeks after the Germans’ 
counterthrust in the Ardennes had been smashed, and 
that the Soviet drive therefore had no influence on the 
failure of the Nazis’ last real effort to halt the Allied 
assault from the west. This information, of course, 
would have contradicted Colonel Kulish’ reiteration of 
the claim that only timely Soviet intervention saved the 
Allied forces in the west from disaster. Hence, the 
offending passage was bodily omitted from the Russian 
text in order to avoid inviting Soviet readers to do some 
date-matching of their own.? 


THE SECOND category of omissions is somewhat more 
broad and complex, involving the screening-out from 
the translated text of all material tending to counter the 
general impression created in the introduction with re- 
spect to the motivations of the Western Allies, their 
relations with each other, and their attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. Colonel Kulish, of course, hews to the 
standard Soviet version of the Western Allies’ wartime 
objectives, picturing them as seeking to capitalize on 
the Soviet military effort against Germany in order to 


12 Pogue, The Supreme Command, op. Cit., pp. 164-68. 


18 [bid., p. 407. 
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strengthen their own positions in Western Europe and 
keep that area in the grip of their capitalist monopolies. 
The United States leaders, according to this version, 
were the arch-imperialists of the Western camp and 
shaped their military strategy on the continent solely 
with a view to eliminating future competition and de- 
priving the Soviet Union of influence in liberated 
Europe. Anything in Mr. Pogue’s original study that 
contradicted this general thesis naturally had to be 
eliminated from the Russian translation. The result is 
the almost complete suppression, in the published Soviet 
text, of the author's many references to inter-Allied 
military collaboration and relations between the Allied 
and Soviet high commands, including the numerous 
efforts of the Western Allies to effect closer coordination 
of military operations on the eastern and western fronts. 

It would, indeed, have been unthinkable for the 
Soviet Defense Ministry to make Mr. Pogue’s study 
available to Soviet readers in its entirety. For the ex- 
cised passages just mentioned would have made it 
amply clear that the American position on questions of 
military strategy was guided wholly by military con- 
siderations, without regard for the political implications 
of a given course of action. Indeed, it would have 
emerged that British thinking on military strategy was 
influenced much more by political factors than was the 
American, and that some of the disagreements between 
the two Western Allies arose precisely from American 
refusal to consider operational strategy from any other 
point of view than one of strict military economy. More- 
over, Soviet readers would have learned to their sur- 
prise that such disagreements never got beyond the 
planning stage and were always resolved in favor of the 
military argument.** 


MR. POGUE’S ACCOUNT, without adulteration, 
would have been even more devastating to the official 
Soviet line imputing duplicity to the Western Allies in 
their military policies vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Con- 
trary to the Soviet claims, the original study clearly 
shows that these policies, no less than the Western 
Allies’ overall military strategy in Europe, were based 
on the principle that military considerations were para- 
mount. This is evidenced by the efforts of the Allied 
Supreme Command, detailed by Mr. Pogue, to achieve 
more effective coordination of the military operations on 
the western and eastern fronts. Similarly, the original 
text shows that such problems as whether the armies 
of the Western Allies should push beyond the Elbe, 
occupy Berlin, or advance towards Prague were de- 


14 Tbid., pp. 222, 224, 226, 292, 294. 
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cided exclusively on the basis of whether these moves 
were militarily necessary or advantageous in order to 
accomplish the final defeat of Germany at the least 
possible cost. General Eisenhower as Allied Supreme 
Commander, backed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff anc 
government in Washington, consistently maintained 
that the war must be fought with the utmost economy 
in human lives.*5 

These passages, of course excised in the Russian edi- 
tion, show also that the Western Allies’ efforts to coop4 
erate with the Russians met with little response from 
the Soviet side. Even the problem of maintaining effi 
cient liaison between the respective high commands was 
never satisfactorily solved, causing not merely a grea 
deal of inconvenience but even a needless waste o 
human lives. As emasculated by the Soviet editors, how 
ever, the Russian version of Mr. Pogue’s book eve 
seems to bear out the Soviet contention that the dep 
of the Soviet forces’ penetration of Germany was solelj 
the result of their own military effort. In their anxie 
to erase all evidence of loyal Allied cooperation, th 
editors deleted from the Russian text a mass of im} 
portant factual detail pertaining to the German suf} 
render—the preliminary German peace feelers and ovefj 
tures for a partial surrender, and the participation o 
Soviet representatives in all these events. 


| 
| 
THE SAME motives obviously dictated the eliminatiog 
of all material presented in the original study wi | 
reference to United States policy concerning the reeg 
tablishment of national governments in the liberate 
European countries. This material, showing that the U 
government scrupulously adhered to a hands-off polic 
of political non-interference—sometimes to the disad 
vantage of the Western Allies—at the same time t | 
it shouldered the initial burden of assisting the ec 
nomic and social rehabilitation of the liberated nationy 
would hardly have squared with the Soviet propagand 
image of an imperialistic US leadership bent on replaq 
ing Nazi control of Western Europe by Americal 
domination. | 

In sum, the “abridgment” of Mr. Pogue’s study 
has been offered to the Soviet public is emasculated i 
such a degree that, in spite of the preservation of 
original title, it no longer gives any real idea of the ro 
and activities of the Allied Supreme Command in 
conduct of the war in Europe. Indeed, the impress 
it conveys is that the Supreme Commander and his staj 
were merely an ornament without any concrete, signi 
cant function, Beyond the general purpose of utilizi 


; 


15 Tbid., p. 224. 


an ostensibly authentic American account to support the 
Soviets’ own colored version of World War II history, 
the Russian edition of Mr. Pogue’s work appears to 
have two specific propaganda objectives from the mili- 
itary standpoint. First, it seems calculated to foster the 
‘idea that the capitalist countries of the West are intrin- 
ysically incapable of any high degree of military coop- 
eration; and second, since the Allied Supreme Com- 
smander in World War II was an American, it evidently 
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COMMUNISM IN AFRICA 


‘To THE Epirors: In his thoughtful and informative article 
‘n your November-December 1961 issue, Mr. Walter 
Solarz corrects some mistaken impressions about Com- 
‘nunist strength in Sub-Saharan Africa. I wonder, how- 
ever, if he isn’t guilty of a few sins of omission. 
Throughout what was French West Africa there is— 
Povert in some states, covert in others—a French Com- 
nunist-inspired cadre of indigenous political and trade 
rinion leaders. To some degree its survival is dependent 
apon support from Guinea, but neither now nor at any 
ime since President Sékou Touré’s break (subsequently 
vartially patched up) with the French Communist- 
jominated Confédération Générale du Travail (GGT) 
as it been too clear which of these leftist leaders were 
African first and which Communist first. 

Since the Guinean Marxist-led teachers’ strike, which 

ook place after Mr. Kolarz wrote his article, and which 
provoked President Touré’s dismissal of Soviet Ambas- 
fador Solod and Mr. Mikoyan’s conciliatory visit, loyal- 
fies and friendships may well have become further con- 
fused, but one cannot assume that the enragés have 
eased to be Communists of one sort or another. 
Guinea has also provided inspiration and sanctuary to 
vefugees from several Portuguese colonies. In contrast to 
he older anti-Portuguese movements headquartered in 
‘akar and Leopoldville, the Guinea-supported groups 
seem to look wistfully to Moscow. 


seeks to cast doubt on the caliber of American military 
leadership. Such notions may perhaps be of some com- 
fort to Soviet citizens when they contemplate the 
possibility of World War III. 


Kazimierz Grzybowski 


(Mr. Grzybowski is an American specialist on Soviet and 
East European law and government. ) 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


If Guinea is the ideological fatherland, once removed, 
for the Communist-oriented opposition in Portuguese as 
well as ex-French Africa, Ghana plays a similar role, as 
Mr. Kolarz knows, in what was British West Africa. 
The extent of directly pro-Communist as well as pro- 
Ghana sentiment in the Nigerian Trade Union Congress 
is considerably greater than Mr. Kolarz implies. Mr. 
W. O. Goodluck, its assistant general secretary in charge 
of external affairs, goes much further than does Ghana's 
trade union chief John Tettagh in proclaiming his friend- 
ship for “the socialist world” and his enmity towards 
“the imperialists and their ICFTU lackeys.’’ One cannot 
be sure whether or not the Nigerian Federal Government 
will succeed in bringing about the unification of the 
NTUC and the ICFTU-affiliated Trade Union Congress 
(Nigeria), or what the international policies of a uni- 
fied body would be. 

East and Central Africa were understandably outside 
the scope of Mr. Kolarz’ article. I have no doubt that 
he is aware of renewed Soviet and Ghanaian activities 
in both politics and trade unionism in Kenya and North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

To sum up: if, as Mr. Kolarz says, Communist strength 
in what used to be French West Africa is less than it 
once appeared to be, in British and formerly British 
Africa it may turn out to be greater than one thought. 


WILLIAM C. GAUSMANN 
Washington, D.C. 
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CUBA AND SPAIN 


To THE Epirors: I refer to Victor Alba’s review of 
The Grand Camouflage, by Burnett Bolloten, in your 
November-December 1961 issue. 

I know that all reviewing is of necessity subjective, 
but nevertheless I do feel that editorial vigilance should 
be devoted to the common tendency among reviewers to 
treat the book under review almost with disdain and to 
use the opportunity to give their pet hobby-horses a run. 
I feel quite sure that if Mr. Alba had been reviewing 
books on the sex life of an ant, or the Jewish problem 
in the USSR, he would have worked in his reference to 
Cuba. 

I think this is an enormous pity in this particular 
instance, because I found Bolloten’s book most illuminat- 
ing. I am convinced it will be source material long after 
Thomas’ book (reviewed in the same article), with its 
glossy finish but pedestrian content, is forgotten. 

I am sure that there is no other source in English on 
the agrarian and urban revolution of 1936 and the vital 
role played in subsequent events by the frantic efforts on 
one side to consolidate it, and on the other to “camou- 
flage” and destroy it. I also found most interesting the 
middle-class support gained by the Communists through 
their counter-revolutionary activities. These are only two 
of the many aspects treated by Mr. Bolloten and supported 
by documentation which I feel must be unique in its scope. 

I have no axe to grind but that of disappointment in 
what I consider to be a lapse from your ‘usual high 
standard of reviewing. 


MELVIN M. J. DuRDEN 
Ilford, Essex, England 


Mr. ALBA REPLIES: All the reasons which Mr. Durden 
adduces for attributing importance to Mr. Bolloten’s book 
were covered by my comments on it, even though not in 
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the detail which Mr. Durden would have liked me to give 
them and which the subject certainly deserved if only I 
had been permitted enough space for a more extensive 
treatment. i 

I take satisfaction in noting that my remark about 
the relevance of the book to recent developments in Cuba 
is supported not only by the publishers’ comment to the 
same effect on the jacket of the volume, but also by the 
fact that even Mr. Durden, in his letter, cannot help 
making reference to Castro’s island. 


TITO’S CLIMB TO POWER 
To THE Epitrors: Mr. Richard Lowenthal (“Schism 
Among the Faithful,” January-February 1962, p. 4) is 
not on very strong ground when he writes that the 
Yugoslav Communist leaders “had gained power on theif 
own.” Aside from the massive aid which Tito received 
in the form of British arms and air support after 
capitulation of Italy, he benefited enormously from the 
operations of the Soviet Army in northeastern Yugoslavia 
in the autumn of 1944. In the battles which preceded 
the withdrawal of the German forces from Belgrade the 
Soviet army employed 19 infantry divisions, 500 tank 
and 2,000 planes (Novaia i noveishaia istoriia, Moscov 
no. 5, 1960, p. 133). In addition, the Royal Bulgarian 
Army, which for more than three years had acted as 
Hitler’s auxiliary in Serbia and Macedonia, went over 
to the Soviet side and supplied nine infantry divisions 
which fought against the Germans in many parts of 
Yugoslavia. What Tito’s partisans were capable of “on 
their own” can best be gauged by the fact that they only 
succeeded in entering the capitals of Croatia and Slovenia 
a full week after Hitler’s suicide. 


IVAN AVAKUMOVIC 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


De-Stalinization in Eastern Europe 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following articles survey the 


reactions in the Communist-ruled countries of East 


’ 


\ 


Central Europe to the 22nd Congress of the CPSU. 
They reveal a pattern of uniformity in only one respect: 
The Moscow Congress has produced few dramatic 
changes in the countries affected, a fact which—except 
in the special case of Albania—is surely being noted 
with gratification in the Kremlin as well as in the party 
headquarters of the East European capitals. But here 
the uniformity ends. The responses of the different 
regimes to the challenge of Khrushchev’s second de- 
Stalinization campaign have varied widely, depending 
largely on the nature of the adjustments that followed 
the first attack on Stalin at the 20th Congress. 

Thus, in Hungary and Poland, where the Stalinist 
regimes had disappeared in the upheavals of October 
1956, the mandate of the 22nd Congress simply served 


to sanction the political trend already established. How- 
ever, in East Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia, where the Stalinist regimes remained 
virtually intact in personnel and political orientation, 
the latest Moscow Congress engendered tortured ex- 
culpations of the leaders, a frantic search for scape- 
goats, and embarrassed banishment of Stalin’s name and 
image from the public scene—but no reform of sub- 
stance. Albania, which falls into a third and dispro- 
portionately important category, refused to pay even this 
ritual obeisance to the Soviets. Publicly denounced by 
Khrushchev for sectarian views and terrorist methods, 
and encouraged on the other hand by Peking, Enver 
Hoxha has gone over to open defiance of Moscow's 
ideological and political authority. Stubborn, Stalinist, 
and rebellious, he is helping to break up the onetime 
monolithic unity of the Communist bloc. 


Germany, 


Albania: An Outcast’s Defiance 


THE RUPTURE BETWEEN the Soviet and Albanian 
Communists dates back much earlier than December 
1961, when Moscow broke off diplomatic relations with 
Tirana, or even than last October, when Khrushchev for 


_ the first time publicly denounced the Albanian party 


4 


Sie 


leadership at the 22nd CPSU Congress.1 At the very 
least, it may be traced as far back as mid-June of 1960, 
when there were definite evidences of its emergence 


Mr. Griffith, currently with the Center for International 
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in the interval between the WFIU meeting in Peking 
and the Rumanian Party Congress at Bucharest.? 
Albanian party chief Enver Hoxha must already have 
had an assurance of Mao’s support against Khrushchev 
considerably earlier than this. The major cause of 
Hoxha’s antagonism toward Khrushchev, namely his 
probably justified fear that the Soviet leader would 
sacrifice him for the sake of a rapprochement with 


1 For analyses of recent developments involving Albania, see 


J. F. Brown, “Albania, Mirror of Conflict,” Survey (London), 
No. 40, January 1962, pp. 24-41; Stavro Skendi, “Albania 
and the Sino-Soviet Conflict,” Foreign Affairs (New York), 
Vol. XL, No. 3 (April 1962), pp. 471-78; this author's “An 


Tito, had already been present in 1956,% but at that 
time Hoxha could not defy Moscow with any prospect 
of obtaining Peking’s backing. By 1960, however, the 
Sino-Soviet rift had altered the situation and armed 
Hoxha with the assurance he needed that Mao would 
stand by him in a rebellion against Khrushchev. 
In the summer of that year, a partial Soviet economic 
blockade of Albania was countered by Chinese wheat 
shipments to that country. This seems to have been 
followed by unsuccessful Soviet intrigues inside Al- 
bania aimed at the overthrow of Hoxha and Shehu.* 
More fuel was poured on the fire at the Communist 
81-party conference of November 1960, at which 
Hoxha—according to subsequent revelations—* outdid 
even the Chinese representative, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, in 
the fury of his denunciation of Khrushchev. 

Soviet-Albanian polemics since the diplomatic rup- 
ture of last December have revealed that Khrushchev 
again intensified economic pressure against Albania 
in the wake of the 81-party meeting. During the 
spring and summer of 1961, both the Soviet Union 
and its East European allies suspended all economic 
and technical aid to Albania, the Chinese again step- 
ping into the breach with increased assistance to 
the Hoxha regime. Khrushchev further underlined 
these economic strictures by a menacing political gesture 
—the withdrawal of Soviet submarines from their 
base on the Albanian coast. And in August, in a 
letter to the Albanian party Central Committee, he 
charged the Albanian leaders with being “agents of 
foreign intelligence services.” By last October, when 
the 22nd Congress convened, the mutual hostility be- 
tween Moscow and Tirana was readily apparent, even 
though it was still being expressed in a formally 
“correct” —7.e., not wholly explicit—manner. Mean- 
while, there was also a concomitant worsening of 
Sino-Soviet relations. 


International Communism?,” East Europe (New York), Vol. 
X, No. 7 (July 1961), pp. 3-9, 41-45; T. Zavalani, “The Im- 
portance of Being Albania,” Problems of Communism, Vol. X, 
No. 4 (July-August 1961), pp. 1-8; Branko Lazitch, ‘‘Le 
dossier du Parti communiste albanais,” Est et Ouest (Paris), 
Vol. XIII, No. 267 (November 16-30, 1961), pp. 6-16; Wolf- 
gang Leonhard, “Moskaus albanische Sorgen,” Die Zeit (Ham- 
burg), March 10, 1961; and Harry Hamm, Rebellen gegen 
Moskau (Verlag fiir Wissenschaft und Politik, Cologne, 1962). 
2 Shortly before the Rumanian Party Congress (which Hoxha 
personally boycotted), Hysni Kapo, a member of the Albanian 
party Politburo, made a pro-Chinese speech in Bucharest on 
June 22, published in Zéri i Popullit, June 23, 1960. This 
contrasted sharply with a pro-Soviet address delivered by another 
Albanian emissary, Liri Belishova, in Peking on June 6, a fort- 
night earlier. (NCNA report, June 6, 1960.) The version 
published in Zéri i Popullit, June 7, omitted the most pro- 
Soviet passage, thus foreshadowing Belishova’s (and Tashko’s) 
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Why, then, did Khrushchev finally unleash his 
open attack on the Albanian Communist leaders at 
the 22nd Congress? Did he attack them merely as a 
symbol, a whipping-boy, for Peking? The Albanians 
certainly served that purpose, but Khrushchev had 
cause for regarding them as more than just an ‘“‘enemy 
substitute.” Hoxha’s declarations and actions had, in 
fact, positively contributed to the intensification of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute: without Albania, it is safe to say 
that relations between Moscow and Peking would not 
have declined so far so fast. 


Moscow-Peking-Tirana Triangle 


Why Albania needs China is self-evident, for with- 
out Peking’s support Hoxha obviously could not defy 
Moscow with impunity. But why should China need 
Albania? The explanation seems to lie in Peking’s 
“fractionalist’? ambitions—which, in the author’s view, 
constitute the key issue in the whole Sino-Soviet 
dispute. The Chinese have made it clear that they 
claim, and intend to exercise, the right to compete with 
the Soviet Union for influence and control over other 
Communist parties on a worldwide basis—in other 
words, to form a Peking-led “fraction” within the inter- 
national Communist movement. By backing Hoxha in 
his defiance of Moscow since the summer of 1960, the 
Chinese have sought to enforce this claim in practice, 
and the Soviet leadership has been waging an equally 
resolute counterattack aimed at forcing Peking to 
abandon its “fractionalist’’ activities and pretensions. 
Albania’s is the only ruling Communist party which 
has unequivocally aligned itself with the Chinese, even 
the North Korean and North Vietnamese parties hav- 
ing preferred not to commit themselves to either 
side. The Chinese “fraction” therefore has only one 


purge by Hoxha, which probably occurred shortly after the 
Bucharest meeting. 

8 This fear was evidenced notably at the April 1956 plenum of 
the Tirana city party committee: see report on the Tirana 
treason trial, in Borba (Belgrade), May 28, 1961. 

4See author’s “An International Communism?”, previously 
cited. 

5 See E. L. Crankshaw’s articles in The Observer (London), 
February 12 and 19, 1961; Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet 
Conflict 1956-1961, Princeton University Press, 1962, pp. 
345-69; and report by Victor Zorza in The Guardian (Man- 
chester), June 9, 1961, on the Hoxha-Khrushchev clash at the 
81-party conference. A documentary brochure published in 
January 1962 by the Italian Communist Party, entitled In- 
terventi della delegazione del PCI alla Conferenza degli 81 
Partiti communisti e operai, provides valuable additional ma- 
terial on the conference, particularly concerning the issue of 
“fractionalism.” 


avowed member besides its founders, and to all intents 
and purposes it would cease to exist if Albania were 
to desert the Chinese camp. 

Thus, it is clear that Khrushchev’s all-out attack 
on the Albanian Communist leadership at the 22nd 
Congress was prompted by more than frustrated fury at 
the defiant Hoxha. It also was more than just an- 
other anonymous excoriation of Chinese ideological 
positions 77 abstracto. By specifically attacking the single 
Communist party which had taken the Chinese side, 
Khrushchev undoubtedly sought to compel all Com- 
munist parties to “stand up and be counted” on the 
Albanian (and thus the Chinese) issue, in the hope 
of forcing Mao into a humiliating retreat. Yet, the 
Khrushchev tactic thus far seems to have failed in its 
objective, for several reasons. For one thing, because 
it still was indirect so far as the Chinese were con- 
cerned, it enabled both them and the “neutralist” 
Asian Communist parties to protest the public manner 
of Khrushchev’s assault on a fraternal party while de- 
clining to take a position on the content of his accusa- 
_tions. For another, the condemnation of the Stalinist 
Albanians had the converse effect of encouraging the 
“right-wing” Communist parties, notably the Poles 
and Italians, to press for even greater Soviet tolerance 
of their own deviations in the opposite direction. 


Hoxha to the Counterattack 


Hoxha’s response to the Khrushchev attack was 
quick and furious. Traditional Balkan passion, the 
recklessness of desperation, and Stalinist fanaticism 
combined to produce a foaming torrent of epithets and 
an all-embracing ideological counterattack from Tirana. 
Khrushchev became “‘a plotter,” ‘an ordinary putschist,” 
“a real Judas” and “traitor to Marxism-Leninism,” who 
had been led by ideological revisionism and personal 
weakness to the point of contributing to “the slanders 
of the imperialists and of Tito.” 6 

In a public speech on November 7, 1961, Hoxha 
was fanatically defiant.? His basic accusation against 
“N. Khrushchev and his group” went to the core of 
the Soviet leader’s problem and ideological battle with 
Mao: the source of authority and legitimacy in the 


® The flood of anti-Khrushchev invective in the Albanian 
press has shown no abatement since the Congress. For two 
recent examples, see the Zéri 7 Popullit editorials, “Whom 
do the Views and Actions of N. Khrushchev Serve?”, March 2, 
1962; and ‘Khrushchev Has Been Devoting His Time to 
Aggravating the Divergencies with our Party and State Instead 
of Solving Them,” March 25, 1962. y 

7 Published in Zéri i Popullit, November 8, 1961; reprinted 
in Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), November 17, 1961. 
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international Communist 


Hoxha, 


movement. According to 


... the greatest evil is that the Russians try to impose at 
any cost their opportunistic concepts on all the Communist 
and workers parties... . 


Turning to policy issues, Hoxha charged that Khru- 
shchev’s so-called “creative Marxism’ “banished the 
cause of the revolution” and removed peoples “from the 
struggle for their national liberation.” The Soviet 
leader, he continued, has incorrectly maintained that 
the nature of imperialism has so changed and the 
perils of thermonuclear war become so great that 
peaceful coexistence must be not merely a tactic but 
“the general line’ of international Communist policy. 
This defeatist position, in turn, had led Khrushchev 
to overestimate the danger of “struggling” against 
the United States, specifically on the Berlin and German 
issues. And his unjustified attack on “the great Marxist- 
Leninist, J. V. Stalin,” Hoxha went on, “was made... 
to open for himself a wide path for the implementation 
of a revisionist and anti-Marxist policy .. .” 

Hoxha’s polemical fury predictably reached its 
crescendo in linking Khrushchev with Tito. All of 
Stalin’s ‘‘conclusions” about the Yugoslav leader (z.e., 
as set forth in both the 1948 and 1949 Cominform 
resolutions), have been proven correct, he asserted, 
and “‘the Tito clique of imperialist lackeys” has remained 
an agentura of the imperialists. Notwithstanding this, 
Khrushchev has been conspiring with Belgrade, as with 
Athens, to remove the Albanian leadership, destroy 
Albania’s independence, and partition its territory. 

Here Hoxha struck a theme which was well calcu- 
lated to rally the public behind his hitherto none too 
popular regime. For the Albanians are united by a 
traditional fear and hatred of their Yugoslav and Greek 
neighbors. Albania first became an independent na- 
tion because Austria-Hungary, Britain, and Italy over- 
rode Serb, Montenegrin, and Greek ambitions to de- 
vour it. In 1919 it remained independent because US 
President Woodrow Wilson refused to recognize the 
1915 Treaty of London providing for its partition. 
Zog later ruled the country (as President and, after 
1928, as King) first under Yugoslav and then under 
Italian protection. After Albania came under Axis 
military occupation in World War II, Hoxha chose Tito 
in preference to Hitler and Mussolini, but as soon as 
the opportunity presented itself in 1948, he deserted 
Tito for Stalin. Finally, becoming convinced that 
Khrushchev’s rapprochement with Tito after 1955 pre- 
saged his (Hoxha’s) playing the lady to Tito’s tiger, 
he grasped the first chance, in 1960, to desert Khru- 
shchev for Mao. 


To preserve its independence, ‘ Albania needs a pro- 
tector powerful enough to save it from Moscow but 
also distant enough to have neither the desire nor 
the ability to swallow Albania for itself. At least so 
long as a total Sino-Soviet break does not occur, Com- 
munist China offers the best available protection against 
Moscow—if not against Albania’s hostile neighbors— 
and itself presents no threat to Tirana’s sovereignty. 
Thus, Hoxha’s option for Peking was entirely natural 
on both practical and ideological grounds. And since 
this option means defiance not only of the Russians 
but also of their potential ally, the hated Serbs in Bel- 
grade, and at the same time promises greater national 
independence for Albania within the Communist bloc, 
Hoxha’s popularity at home, like Tito’s in 1948, has 
almost surely risen in the aftermath of the break with 
Moscow. 


Diplomatic Breach 


Moscow’s post-Congress severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Tirana, though primarily another step in 
Khrushchev’s campaign to force a decisive repudia- 
tion of Chinese fractionalism, was more immediately 
prompted, at least in part, by the Albanians’ continued 
insistence on propagating their own views and denuncia- 
tions of Moscow within the international Communist 
movement and the Soviet Union itself. The Soviet ac- 
tion followed right after the dissemination by the 
Albanian embassy in Moscow of the texts of several 
Albanian anti-Soviet declarations, including Hoxha’s 
speech of November 7.8 So far as Soviet-Albanian 
relations were concerned, however, the diplomatic rup- 
ture merely formalized a de facto situation which had 
existed for some time. Immediately on the heels of 
Moscow’s action, all the East European Communist 
states withdrew their ambassadors from Tirana but did 
not formally break off diplomatic relations.® 


8 AFP report from Moscow, in Neue Zircher Zeitung (Zurich), 
November 24, 1961; cf, Soviet statement on the diplomatic 
break, Pravda, December 12, 1961. 

® More recently, the East European satellites have signed 
renewed trade agreements with Albania: Poland on January 18; 
Hungary, March 4; Bulgaria, March 5; Czechoslovakia, 
March 24; and East Germany, April 1 (negotiations with 
Rumania are under way). The significance of the agreements, 
though deriving more from the fact of their conclusion than 
from their content, is still unclear. They may reflect, in part, 
a minor Soviet gesture of conciliation toward China; and they 
might also indicate a preference on the part of some of the 
East European leaderships (in particular, the Polish) to 
encourage a continuation of Albania’s defiance whereby they 
would gain increased maneuverability vis-a-vis Moscow. 
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In Albania itself, there is no evidence at present 
that these reprisals have caused any split in the party 
leadership or any effectual degree of popular unrest. 
The alliance of Mao and Hoxha continues firm, but the 
Chinese “fraction” has acquired no new unequivocal 
adherents since 1960, What cautious and partial sup- 
port it has received has come only from some of the 
Asian party leaderships, and these are likely to hew to 
a generally “‘neutralist’” course unless and until a total 
Sino-Soviet break forces them to opt unreservedly for 
either Moscow or Peking. 


The formal rupture of Soviet-Albanian relations ap- 
pears to have terminated Albania’s participation in 
regular Communist inter-governmental organizations, 
but not in international Communist fronts. The Al- 
banians have reportedly ceased attending meetings of 
the Warsaw Pact signatories and of the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA)—whether volun- 
tarily or not is unclear.1° On the other hand, they not 
only attended the Fifth World Congress of the WFTU 
in Moscow and the Stockholm meeting of the World 
Peace Council (both held during last December), 
but also spoke out on both occasions in support of 
the Chinese.1? 

The chief preoccupation of Albanian foreign policy 
since the break with Moscow has naturally been the 
further cementing of protective ties with Peking. From 
Communist China the Hoxha regime urgently needs 
continuing economic aid as well as political protection 
against a renewed Soviet attempt to overthrow it (either 
directly or via Yugoslavia) and support within the 
international Communist movement. 

But the Albanians have lived dangerously too long 
to relish the idea of having all their eggs in one 
basket. China, though distant enough to be a safe ally, 
is almost too far away to afford adequate protection 
against dangers closer at hand. Furthermore, China’s 
own economic situation is so near disaster that its 


10 According to Moscow sources, the Albanians have refused 


to attend these meetings: see I. Medvedev article in Izvestia, 
February 4, 1962; and A. Rumyantsev, “Our Common Ideologi- 
cal Weapons,” World Marxist Review, Vol. V. No. 1 (January 
1962), p. 9. The Albanians insisted, however, that they were 
not invited to the Warsaw Pact meeting: see Zéri ¢ Popullit, 
February 9, 1962. 

11 A speech by the Albanian delegate at the WFIU Congress, 
Kocani, was reported in the Italian Communist organ /’Unita, 
December 13, 1962, and was publicized in China by Radio 
Peking the same day. Zéri i Popullit for December 13 did 
not cover the speech in its report on the Congress. The Al- 
banian representative’s speech at the WPC meeting was reported 
to Asia by NCNA, December 22, 1961, but again did not 
appear in Zéri i Popullit. 
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ability to continue adequate material assistance is prob- 
lematical. Under these circumstances, Hoxha would 
_have to be foolhardy indeed not to see the wisdom 
and necessity of broadening Albania’s sources of eco- 
nomic assistance and of trying, if not to come to friendly 
terms with its neighbors, at least to keep them divided. 
It was, of course, to be expected that Albania’s tradi- 
tional enemies would immediately explore any new op- 
portunities created by the Soviet break with Tirana, 
but at the same time Hoxha had reason for hoping 
that they would no more be able to cooperate with 
one another in 1961 than they had in 1912 or 1920. 


New Directions in Diplomacy 


The Tirana regime has therefore been surveying the 
possibilities of fruitful diplomatic action. Vis-a-vis 
Belgrade and Athens the prospects are obviously slim: 
Yugoslavia would only befriend Albania the better to 
eat it up, and the immutable cornerstone of Greece’s 
Albanian policy has been the annexation of “Northern 
Epirus.” From Hoxha’s point of view, it is Italy which 
is the least dangerous and at the same time the most 
able to provide economic aid. Moreover, Italy has 
always preferred an independent (though weak) Al- 
bania to one partitioned or controlled by Yugoslavia 
and Greece, and Rome also is anxious to expand its 
international influence. 


Hoxha consequently turned first to Rome. He had 
already made a preliminary approach to the Italians 
in May 1961, and immediately after the Soviet-Albanian 
diplomatic break Tirana and Rome concluded a new 
agreement providing for a 50-percent increase in Italo- 
Albanian trade.12 (In view of the already large adverse 
Albanian trade balance with Italy, the new accord 
perhaps comes closer to being an agreement for aid 
than for a normal expansion of trade.) There have 
also been reports of unofficial Albanian moves to sound 
out the Italians regarding the establishment of trans- 
port between Tirana and Bari.1® (Now that the Al- 
banians can no longer travel to Peking via Moscow, 
they have no alternative but to go via Italy, the Middle 
East, and the Rangoon-Kunming airline into China.) 

But Hoxha evidently does not intend to limit his 
‘efforts towards expanding Albania’s Western contacts 
only to Italy. In a significant editorial published on 
January 9, 1962, the central party organ Zéri i Popullit 
declared: 


12 Bashkimi (Tirana), December 8, 1961. 
13 “Oggi in Italia” broadcast (in Italian to Italy), January 20, 
1962, 


We want to establish diplomatic relations and to have good 
trade, cultural, and other relations with all capitalist countries 
that want them, especially with our neighbors, on the basis 
of strict respect for the accepted principles of peaceful 
coexistence. .. 

In line with this declaration, Tirana has proceeded 
to reactivate trade relations with France and West 
Germany,1* to station a permanent ambassador in 
Vienna+® (neutral Austria, once a traditional pro- 
tector of the Albanians against the Serbs and Italians, 
is NOW prosperous enough again to resume a similar 
role if it wished to do so), and to make moves towards 
better relations with Great Britain.1¢ There are, how- 
ever, no indications of any Albanian overtures for a 
rapprochement with Washington, and in view of Com- 
munist China’s implacable hostility towards the United 
States, this seems unlikely at least in the foreseeable 
future. 

There have even been some recent indications that 
Albania and Greece, despite their traditional enmity, 
may be moving toward an accommodation that would 
end the official state of war still existing between them. 
Notwithstanding the reawakening of Greek interest 
in the “recovery of Northern Epirus” as a result of 
Moscow’s abandonment of Hoxha, Greece at the same 
time does not wish to see Italy or Yugoslavia, or 
both, move into Albania first; indeed, it might even 
prefer Hoxha to a regime under Italian or Yugoslav 
control. Athens realizes, moreover, that its major NATO 
allies would hardly countenance any Greek military 
adventures in Europe’s traditional Balkan tinderbox. 
As for the Albanians, now dependent solely on the 
protection of a remote Chinese ally, common sense 
dictates a desire to minimize the risks in their relations 
with their neighbors. 

In this light, considerable significance attaches to 
reports early this year that the Greek government had 
intimated its willingness to shelve the issue of North- 
ern Epirus for the sake of a rapprochement with Al- 
bania,17 and to a later statement by Premier Kara- 
manlis in the Greek parliament that Athens was pre- 
pared to end the state of war between the two countries 


147’ Aurore, January 11, 1962. Albania is also seeking to 
develop trade with the Near East and Africa: a protocol on 
exchange of goods between Albania and Ghana was signed in 
Accra on February 16 (Zéri i Popullit, Feb. 18, 1962), with 
Egypt (ibid., March 25, 1962) and with Iraq (ibid., March 27, 
1962.) 

18 Christian Science Monitor (Boston), January 24, 1962. 
Diplomatic relations at the ambassadorial level have also been 
established with Morocco (Zéri i Popullit, February 13, 1962.) 
16 AFP report from Belgrade, January 13, 1962. 

17 The Economist (London), January 20, 1962; The Times 
(London), January 23, 1962. 


if a suitable formula could be agreed upon.t® For its 
part, the Tirana regime has made an initial con- 
ciliatory gesture by permitting the repatriation of a 
number of Greeks who had been in Albania since the 
Greek civil war.1® As of the time of writing, it has not 
yet responded to the Karamanlis overture. 


Relations with Yugoslavia 


Of Albania’s neighbors however, Yugoslavia is 
certainly the one most involved in the new situation 
created by the Soviet-Albanian break. On the one 
hand, Tito is totally and permanently hostile to Hoxha, 
Shehu, and their group, and Belgrade’s prestige still 
smarts from the Albanian Communists’ 1949 execution 
of Xoxe as a “Titoist” and from the failure of Yugo- 
slav-encouraged efforts in 1956 and 1960 to overthrow 
Hoxha. In addition, there is the problem of the 
Kosmet region which, with its hundreds of thousands 
of Albanian inhabitants, constitutes an Albanian 7r- 
redenta within Yugoslavia’s borders. On the other 
hand, Tito has too great an interest in preserving the 
Balkan status quo to be disposed to take any flagrant 
risks. It therefore seems highly unlikely that he will 
seek to exploit Albania’s increased isolation by a new 
attempt at Hoxha’s overthrow, whether by military 
force or even indirectly by a Belgrade-inspired coup 
d’ état. 

There are, indeed, signs in the contrary direction. 
Although diplomatic relations between Belgrade and 
Tirana remain minimal, Yugoslavia has not been con- 
tent merely with repeated disavowals of any hostile in- 


18 The Scotsman, February 6, 1962. The pro-government 
Greek newspaper Acropolis (quoted in Borba, January 3, 
1962) reported that there has been ‘“‘no other manifestation 
whatever on the part of Greece’”’ with regard to the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Albania. 

19 Zéri 1 Popullit, January 1, 1962; The Times, December 29, 
1961. 


tent towards Albania, but has officially indicated its 
readiness to normalize those relations and to resume 
trade exchanges between the two coutnries.2° It has 
also recently announced a considerably increased degree 
of autonomy for the Kosmet,?1 presumably in order to 
counteract any potential tendency among its inhabitants, 
now that Albania is no longer a Soviet satellite, in 
favor of rejoining their independent and defiant brethren 
across the border. On the other hand, recent trials of 
alleged pro-Tirana conspirators in the same region un- 
derline Belgrade’s determination to keep the Kosmet 
within the Yugoslav state.?? 

Albania’s revolt against Moscow has had the fur- 
ther side-effect of reviving historic frictions among its 
neighbors. Perhaps the most striking evidence of this 
has been a renewed flare-up of Yugoslav-Greek polemics 
about Macedonia.2? While in part this was instigated 
by over-eager Macedonian nationalists in Skoplje, the 
reactions on both sides represent implicit mutual warn- 
ings not to disturb the status quo either on the Greek- 
Yugoslav frontier or in Albania. 

Predictions are best avoided regarding Balkan politics, 
except perhaps for the one traditionally attributed to 
the British traveller returning to his London club after 
a Continental tour: ‘‘There’ll be trouble in the Balkans 
in the spring!” The Balkan political scene does indeed 
appear somewhat more disturbed than usual as a result 
of the Soviet-Albanian break. However, the thermo- 
nuclear age tends to freeze national boundaries and 
to deter—to some extent—even local wars. All in all, 
the new situation in south-central Europe seems unlikely 
to erupt into serious armed conflict, provided Hoxha 
can obtain sufficient outside assistance and protection 
to keep his economy functioning and his neighbors 
quiet. 


20 Borba, January 13 and 20, 1962. 


21 TANYUG news agency report, January 17, 1962. 
22 Politika (Belgrade), September 15, 1961. 
23 The Economist, January 13, 1962; Borba, December 30, 1961. 


East Germany: Lesson in Survival 


DESPITE EAST GERMAN huzzas to the “glorious 
perspectives for building communism” outlined in the 
Party Program adopted by the 22nd Congress of the 
CPSU, the Congress itself caused the East German 
Communist regime real political disappointment and 
the Ulbricht leadership considerable personal embar- 
_ fassment. 

The sense of chagrin engendered by Khrushchev’s 
“use of the Congress forum to rescind yet another dead- 
line on the Berlin issue is understandable enough. On 
the eve of the Moscow assembly, the propagandists 
of the Socialist Unity Party (SED) were hammering 
away on the theme of the inevitability of a peace treaty 
between the Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Republic by the end of 1961 at the latest. In his own 
speech at the Congress, Ulbricht likened West Berlin 
to “a second Sarajevo” and designated the conclusion 
of a German peace treaty as ‘the most urgent task.” ? 
At the turn of the year, however, the SED party boss 
openly acknowledged that during 1961 the East Ger- 
man regime had failed to achieve, as he put it, ‘‘all 
that we had set as our goal in the interest of peace.” 2 

The practical significance of Ulbricht’s frustration 
over Berlin cannot be understood apart from his per- 
sonal embarrassment at the second round of de-Stalini- 
zation. In order to secure his own position, seemingly 
threatened anew by the mere revival of the issue of 
Stalinism, Ulbricht once again, as in the past, relied 
upon a dynamic program of internal socio-economic 
transformation together with an external policy of 
militancy against the West. But Khrushchev’s retreat 


1 Neues Deutschland, October 22, 1961. 
2Ibid., January 1, 1962. Emphasis in original. 
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from the previous German timetable all but denied UI- 
bricht the use of one of these crucial strategies. It is 
all the more remarkable that even with this handicap 
the East German leader appears to have successfully 
scattered the political storm clouds that threatened to 
break over his head. 

Needless to say, Ulbricht could not have coped with 
the domestic consequences of the 22nd Congress with- 
out having had continued Soviet endorsement. But 
even with that endorsement, the situation required the 
full measure of his talents as a Communist politician 
because the SED leadership was entirely unprepared 
for what transpired in Moscow. While the Congress 
was in session, the party organ Neuzes Deutschland 
daily carried the full texts of several major speeches and 
summaries of many others. But Khrushchev’s public 
castigation of the Albanians, Chou En-lai’s vigorous 
rebuttal (carefully deleted in the summary of Chou’s 
remarks which appeared in Neues Deutschland), the 
tirades against the Soviet “‘anti-party group,” and, even 
more, the renewed onslaught against Stalin, all produced 
such excitement among the East German party faith- 
ful that many SED functionaries, especially in the 
higher echelons, went directly to Pravda for fuller news 
of the Congress proceedings. In fact, the SED did 
not develop a firm official line on any of these develop- 
ments until well after Ulbricht’s return from Moscow, 
where he tarried for several days after the Congress 
for personal consultations with Khrushchev. 


Pointed Questions and Devious Answers 


The immediate effect of the Congress proceedings 
was to pose several vital questions: Why another 
campaign against Stalin? To what extent was Stalinism 
an objective outgrowth of the system of dictatorship 


8 See H. Wolf’s remarks to the 14th Plenum of the SED 


Central Committee, ibid., December 5, 1961. 


rather than merely a subjective deviation of an aber- 
rant personality? And, closer to home, what were 
the immediate consequences for the SED? This com- 
plex of questions involved the very legitimacy of the 
East German regime in Communist eyes, no less than 
Ulbricht’s own position. Naturally, therefore, these 
issues were widely, if somewhat furtively, discussed 
among both party members and outsiders. 

The reaction of the leadership was first set forth in 
an editorial covering a page and a half in Newes 
Deutschland on November 12 and was even more 
fully elaborated at the 14th Plenum of the SED Cen- 
tral Committee which met from November 23 to 26. 
(Because it dealt with a vast range of domestic and 
international issues, the Plenum was assigned the im- 
portance of a Party Conference.*) In answer to the 
first two questions, the pat Soviet explanations were 
invoked. The eradication of Stalinism was unfinished 
business left over from the 20th Congress and could 
properly be continued only at the next regular party 
congress, namely, the 22nd (the 21st having been an 
extraordinary one). All outstanding scores with Stalin- 
ism needed to be settled, it was said, the better to 
proceed with the construction of communism. Further- 
more, Stalinism was represented as having no connec- 
tion whatever with the Soviet social and_ political 
system.*® 

As far as Stalinism in East Germany was concerned, 
the SED line was a compound of rank disingenuous- 
ness and blatant distortion. There is, to be sure, some 
validity to the regime’s claims that East Germany 
averted the worst forms of Stalinist intra-party terror. 
With considerable satisfaction, the SED congratulated 
itself on having avoided such occurrences as the Rajk 
and Kostov trials. The leadership insisted, again with 
some justification, that it had never violated Leninist 
norms of party life inasmuch as the highest bodies of 
the SED had always been convened with appointed 
regularity.© On the other hand, there was no men- 
tion whatsoever of the liquidation of German Com- 
munist exiles in the Soviet Union during the course of 
the Yezhoushchina, To have uncovered that particular 


4“Ziel und Weg der DDR,” ibid., December 1, 1961. Sig- 
nificantly, the last regular SED Party Conference was con- 
vened in March 1956, in the wake of the 20th Soviet Party 
Congress. 

5In her remarks to the 14th Plenum, H. Wolf admitted that 
the question of the roots of Stalinism was a particularly 
sensitive and dangerous one. She declared, however, that 
foreign Communists like herself who had lived in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930's could testify that Stalin’s errors bore no 
relation to the system! (Ibid., December 5, 1961.) 


®On both these points, see Neues Deutschland editorial, No- 
vember 12, 1961, 
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issue would at once have raised still unanswered ques- 
tions about Ulbricht’s complicity in the purge of the 
KPD-in-exile. 


Ulbricht and the Cult of Personality 


Much more incredible were the dialectical gymnastics 
that were performed precisely in order to cleanse the 
leadership’s record of its Stalinist odor and to exculpate 
Ulbricht himself of having fostered his own “‘cult of 
personality.” In his report to the 14th Central Com- 
mittee plenum Ulbricht rose to his own defense, citing as 
proof positive of his anti-Stalinism the fact that in 
March 1956 he had denounced Stalin as no longer 
worthy to be called ‘‘a classicist of Marxism’ and again, 
in December 1960, had publicly attacked the Albanians 
for harboring ‘‘sectarian conceptions.” 

But Ulbricht went still further and sought to tar his 
past opponents and present critics in the SED with the 
brush of Stalinism. In this endeavor, he dug up anew 
the alleged sins of two past groups of oppositionists— 
Zaisser and Hernnstadt, purged in 1953; and Woll- 
weber, Schirdewan, Ziller, and “others”, purged in 
1958—who had been charged originally with advocat- | 
ing internal relaxation and the pursuit of German na- | 
tional reunification at the expense of Communist power 
in East Germany. Whatever the truth of the original 
accusations, Ulbricht now attempted to demonstrate 
that both these ‘‘groups’’ had been guilty not only of 
“opportunism” but also—of all things—of dogmatism 
and involvement with the Soviet “‘anti-party group.” 
He modestly allowed, by way of contrast, that his own 
exertions alone had saved the day. Thus: 


As is known, Beria came out against the construction of 
socialism in the German Democratic Republic. ... Beria 
became incensed when in 1953 I spoke against his policy 
on the German question. And also Shepilov at the Higher 
Party School in Moscow turned against my characteriza- 
tion of the errors of Stalin. ... The Schirdewan group 
did not understand that since the rejection of our proposals 
for reunification in 1952 and West Germany’s entrance 
into NATO, there had taken place a fundamental change 
in the situation. Sticking to old outmoded positions led to 
opportunist errors. ... There also existed for a long time 
in organizational and cadre work pronounced dogmatism 
and sectarianism whose chief representative was Schirdewan.? 


While Ulbricht thus presented himself as an anti- 
Stalinist of long standing and unimpeachable credentials, 
his lieutenants devoted themselves to the no less diff- 
cult dialectical exercise of proving that his “personal 


7 Ulbricht report, Part II, Neues Deutschland, November 28, 
1961. 


Ist das nicht ein Personenkult? (Ja, das ist ein Personenkult!) 


Vorwdrts mit Genossen Ulbricht! 


Lied der Pionierorganisation ,,.Ernst Thalmann“ / Zum 12. Jahrestag der DDR 
dem Genossen Walter Ulbricht iiberreicht 


Friihlingswind und griinen Saaten, Unsre Republik zu lieben, 
Quell und Bachlein gleichen wir. die uns tdglich reich beschenkt, 
Wer nicht brennt nach kihnen Taten, ist uns tief ins Herz geschrieben, 
ist kein echter Pionier. ist uns tief ins Herz gesenkt. 
Doch wer GroBes will vollbringen, Fiir den Sozialismus leben, 


der muB lernen voller FieiB. sei uns allen teure Pfiicht, 
Was Gagarin konnt’ erringen, denn er ist der Menschheit Streben 
war der Mihe hochster Preis. nach des Friedens reinem Licht. 


Ob wir spielen, singen, lernen, Refrain: 

wir sind immer ganz dabei, Thaélmann gab uns seinen Namen, 

daB die StraBe zu den Sternen Deutschlands Sohn und Kommunist, 
unsrer Zukunft StraBe sei. Vorwarts mit Genossen Ulbricht, 

Weckt die Tragen und die Lauen! der uns Freund und Vorbild ist. 
Aufgewacht, der Morgen rief! Text: Max Zimmering Musik: Wolfgang Richter 

Starke, Mut und Selbstvertrauen Die Noten zu diesem Lied erscheinen am 13. Oktober in det 
finden wir im Kollektiv. Pionierzeitung ,Die Trommel“. 


Forward With Comrade Ulbricht! 


Song of the “Ernst Thilmann” Pioneer Organization, presented to Comrade Walter Ulbricht on the occasion 
of the 12th anniversary of the GDR. 


We are like the seeds, the waters, Love for our great Republic 

Like the winds that come each spring. That has given us so much 

He who spurns deeds of greatness Is a motto that is written 

Can’t be called a Pioneer. Deep within each heart of ours. 

Yet whoever wants to conquer Let us live for socialism— 

Must be bold and diligent; That’s a duty we enjoy, 

What Gagarin could accomplish For it is man’s greatest striving, 

Was endeavor’s highest prize. Freedom’s finest, brightest light. 

If we play and sing and study, Refrain: 

We must always do it well, Thalmann’s name to us was given— 
For the road to stars above us German son and Communist. 

Points to our future, too. Forward, now, with Comrade Ulbricht, 
Rise, you idle and halfhearted! Our model and our friend. 

Cried the morning, all awake. 

We have found in our collective Seas Rckte 


Courage, confidence, and strength. Translation (with apologies): A.B. 


; ACHTUNG: Those of our readers who may wish to sing along with Ulbricht and his Pioneers will find the 
music in the October 13, 1961, issue of Die Trommel (East Berlin). The lyrics, as reproduced above the trans- 


lation, appeared in the October 7, 1961, issue of Neues Deutschland.—Ed. 


authority” had nothing in common with any “cult of 
personality.” Their efforts toward this end produced 
such extraordinary claims in his behalf and such ful- 
some expressions of adulation that the outside observer 
may be forgiven for being reminded of the most far- 
fetched fantasies of the discredited cult of Stalin’s per- 
sonality. Ulbricht’s name was repeatedly uttered in the 
same breath with those of Ernst Thalmann, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht—and Karl Marx.® He 
was hailed as “the decisive exponent of our correct 
policy,” “‘truly a synonym for the party,” “shop steward 
of an entire people,’’ and the like.® And the point of 
all of this was brutally simple: any critical discussion 
of the Ulbricht leadership in the light of the new Soviet 
revelations about Stalin would be mercilessly combatted. 
As Alfred Neumann, a member of the SED Politburo, 
expressed it, 


. all the agitation against our Comrade Ulbricht repre- 
sents class struggle on the part of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
against the working class. And if in some cases, regrettable 
as it may be, even members of our party allow themselves 
to be influenced by this agitation, hard and firm discussions 
must be carried on with such comrades and, if necessary, 
hard organizational conclusions must be drawn. ... Under 
no circumstances ought there to be in this question any 
rotten liberalism.1° 


The clamor raised in Ulbricht’s behalf contrasted 
markedly with the ‘‘cartographic de-Stalinization,” car- 
ried out rapidly and efficiently but with a minimum 
of fanfare. From Stalinallee in East Berlin to Stalin- 
stadt on the Oder, the name of the disgraced Soviet 
dictator was everywhere expunged and monuments to 
his achievements or memory hastily dismantled, often 
under the cover of darkness. 


Antidote to Internal Unrest 


With that task completed and the campaign to glorify 
Comrade Ulbricht still at a high pitch, the SED pro- 
ceeded to give attention to other problems of internal 
policy. At the 14th Plenum of the Central Committee, 
Ulbricht justified a renewed emphasis on_ political 
dynamism at home by arguing that the completion of 
socialism in the GDR could no longer await a solution 
of the problem of German reunification: 


8 See Neues Deutschland editorial, November 12, 1961; also 
remarks of A. Norden at the 14th Plenum, published in Neues 
Deutschland, December 3, 1961. 

® Almost every participant in the 14th Plenum discussions con- 
tributed an encomium of his own. The three cited above were 
formulated by A. Neumann, H. Wolf, and F. Ebert, respectively. 


10 Address to the 14th Plenum, published in Neues Deutsch- 
land, December 5, 1961. 
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Even if the anti-national policy of the Bonn regime of 
West German monopoly capitalists and militarists, sup- 
ported by the SPD [Social Democratic Party] leadership, 
should prevent German reunification for a long time, we 
in the GDR shall complete the construction of socialism 
and begin the construction of communism. 


In a further effort to divert attention from the gloomy 
political prospects vis-a-vis West Germany, the leader- 
ship laid down the harshest Communist indictment of 
German social democracy since 1933, Henceforth Ger- 
man Social Democrats were no longer to be considered 
merely “opportunists” and “reformists,” but rather to be 
regarded as “open supporters of the imperialist system 
up to the point of preparing a war against the socialist 
countries.” 12. Since this was said to be the case in 
West Germany, the SED called for an intensification 
of effort to push forward the “socialist revolution and 
socialist reconstruction” in the GDR so that “‘socialism 
might be victorious first in one part of the country, 
thus establishing the basis for the future inevitable 
victory of socialism in all of the country.” 1° 


The policy of intensifying the totalitarian revolution, 
which the SED leadership unblushingly admits to have 
been an efficacious antidote to the menace of revision- 
ism some years ago,'* represents the party bosses’ stock 
solution for overcoming threats to their political power. 
In the logic of totalitarianism, this policy is conceptually 
flawless. Yet the actual achievements of modern dicta- 
torships rarely correspond to the claims of their own 
ideologues—or, for that matter, to the theories of some 
scholarly non-Communist critics of totalitarianism. 


Recent East German experience is a case in point. 
During late 1961 and early 1962, the problem of how 
to maintain the exhilaration of August 13 (the day 
the Berlin Wall was erected) has proven an increasingly 
difficult one for the Ulbricht regime. Khrushchev’s 
postponement of the Berlin showdown was quite cru- 
cial in this respect, not only because it was a source 
of deep disappointment to the party hierarchy, but 
also because the delay and the patent disappointment 


11 Ulbricht report, Part I, sbid., November 26, 1961. (Em- 
phasis in original.) 

12 A. Norden, “Uber Politik und Charakter der SPD” (re- 
marks to the 14th Plenum), /did., December 3, 1961. 

13H. Axen’s remarks at the 14th Plenum, sbid., December 2, 
1961. 

14 Consider, for example, the following statement in the Nees 
Deutschland editorial of November 12: “The Central Com- 
mittee never lost sight of the fact that we always have to 
struggle against right opportunistic, revisionist tendencies. 
Therefore the Third Party Conference decided to overcome the 
effects of the cult of personality and of dogmatism in our party 
and state by moving ahead (im Vorwértsschreiten).” 


of the leadership encouraged open popular grumbling 
about the Wall itself as well as about unresolved eco- 
nomic dislocations at home.15 


The SED on Khrushchev’s Bandwagon 


Despite these unwelcome internal consequences of 
Khrushchev’s foreign policy, there have been no indi- 
cations of any move by Ulbricht to, exploit the Sino- 
Soviet dispute in order to carry his more militant views 
on Berlin. The harsh realities of Soviet power inside 
East Germany, together with rather elemental geopoliti- 
cal considerations, render such a course quite infeasible. 
Not surprisingly, the 14th Plenum not only heaped 
praise on Khrushchev personally but also pressed the 
attack on Albania without for a moment sparing the 
Chinese. Taking his cue directly from Khrushchev’s 
concluding remarks to the 22nd Congress, Ulbricht 
told the Plenum that “it would have been desirable 
and would have helped the Albanian party if the 
Chinese friends had expressed themselves in some 
way on the anti-Soviet outpourings and the harm done 
to the Warsaw Treaty by the leadership of the Al- 
banian Party.’’ 16 


The East German campaign against Hoxha followed 
closely the pace set by Moscow and did not omit the 
suspension of ambassadorial representation immediately 
after the Soviet-Albanian diplomatic rupture.17 More- 
over, to leave no doubt about the official attitude of 


15 Ulbricht’s attempt to justify the Wall by reference to East 
Germany's economic distress did not exactly help matters. See 
his comment that the open border to West Berlin had over the 
years cost the GDR more than 22.5 billion marks (the cost of 
training the skilled laborers who had fled East Germany). 
(Ulbricht report to the 14th Plenum, Part II, Joc, cit.) An 
even higher estimate of the economic cost of the exodus from 
the GDR was presented by Ulbricht in his year-end article in 
Pravda, where he put the figure at more than 30 billion marks, 
“or almost 40 percent of our national income for 1961.” 
(“Znamia narodnoi demokratii na nemetskoi zemle,’’ Pravda, 
December 30, 1961.) 

16 Ulbricht report, Part I, Joc cit. 

17 The respective missions in Tirana and Pankow have remained, 
for the time being, in the care of chargés d'affaires. The East 
Germans expressed particular indignation at Hoxha’s charge 
that Khrushchev was showing cowardice over Berlin, although 
one suspects that they would have liked to say the very same 
thing. Denied the possibility, they turned with special ferocity 
on the Albanian presumption. See O. Winzer’s remarks to the 
14th Plenum, Newes Deutschland, December 2, 1961. On 
November 29, Neues Deutschland carried an article ostensibly 
congratulating the Albanians on the anniversary of their libera- 
tion, but actually cataloguing the sins of the present Albanian 
leadership. Two days earlier Ulbricht had telegraphed congrat- 
ulations to Tito on the occasion of Yugoslavia’s national holiday. 


the SED on the major issues in the Sino-Soviet dialogue, 
the central party organ republished from Pravda the 
complete texts of two major Soviet ideological pro- 
nouncements: Yu. Andropov’s article on the “‘socialist 
international system” (Neues Deutschland, December 
5, 1961) and another by N. Inozemtsev on “peaceful 
coexistence” (zbid., January 20, 1962). It goes with- 
out saying that the views of neither the Albanians nor 
the Chinese have received such treatment, 


If anything, it may perhaps be argued that the SED 
protested its loyalty to the CPSU all too strenuously 
for those protestations to be believed. The resolution 
adopted by the 14th Plenum exceeded even Soviet pre- 
tensions in claiming that “the leading role of the 
CPSU is now more apparent than ever before.’’ 18 And 
besides the Albanians and Chinese, the Italian party, 
too, incurred its share of East German official wrath 
for having reawakened visions of polycentrism, a pan- 
orama which Hermann Axen denounced as “even more 
miserable today than in 1956.” 19 


Perhaps because of this apparent overzealousness, 
there has been a curious tendency in the West to regard 
the prostration of the SED before the Soviet party as 
something of a coverup for lively disagreements be- 
tween Ulbricht and Khrushchev. Evidence for this in- 
terpretation, however, is at best scanty. It either con- 
sists of such unnourishing tidbits as a chance remark 
of a minor East German government official,?° or else 
is based on a quite gratuitous and fanciful gloss given 
to Ulbricht’s observation that ‘‘friendly relations be- 
tween the German Democratic Republic and the Soviet 
Union will develop on a higher plane.” * 


18 Neues Deutschland, November 28, 1961. 

19H}, Axen, Joc. cit. 

20 In a television interview in East Berlin, Herr Kegel, of the 
GDR Foreign Ministry, was asked about the stipulation in a 
Soviet aide mémoire to Bonn that in order to improve relations 
West Germany did not necessarily have to leave NATO. In 
reply, Kegel asserted that “one must differentiate between the 
policy of the Soviet Union and the policy of the German 
Democratic Republic.” By that he meant only to suggest, as 
the rest of his remarks clearly indicated, that the Soviet pro- 
posal applied to the “‘strengthening of peace in Europe,” for 
which the USSR had prime responsibility, and not to “coopera- 
tion or confederation” between the two German states, an issue 
of primary concern to the GDR. 

21 The observation was made in Ulbricht’s report to the 14th 
Plenum (Neues Deutschland, November 26, 1961). He was 
not, however, anticipating greater independence from the Soviet 
Union, but just the opposite. Ever since the 12th Central Com- 
mittee Plenum (March 1961), a drive has been under way to 
make the East German economy “disturbance-proof” (stérfret) 
against potential West German measures of economic retalia- 
tion. This entails integrating the GDR economy more closely 
with those of the other CMEA countries, especially the USSR. 
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Nothwithstanding the East German leader’s greater 
militancy on Berlin and his long-suffering quest for a 
Soviet peace treaty, the SED regime is scarcely in a 
position to exercise effective political pressure on Khru- 
shchev, much less to adopt an independent line in 
defiance of Soviet wishes. National communism of 
whatever complexion—be it revisionist or dogmatist 
—remains a political impossibility in a society which 
does not even constitute a nation. The GDR repre- 
sents little more than state power—and indeed, a 
state power whose policies, from its first establishment 
of a literal iron curtain along its West German bound- 
ary in 1952 through the erection of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961, have come to be widely regarded even within 
the SED, as well as more generally elsewhere, as largely 
responsible for the deepening division of Germany. 


Ulbricht’s Political Future 


Unquestionably this division remains the single most 
decisive factor in East German political life. How- 
ever useful to the Ulbricht regime, the Wall has by no 
means entirely eliminated the “‘specially complicated 
circumstances” attending the building of socialism in 
the GDR—to use the outrageous jargon by which the 
SED denotes the problem of nationalism. Yet the 
unnatural division of Germany also operates to justify 
Ulbricht’s tough course internally and, indeed, to per- 
petuate his tenure in office.?? 


22 For a more detailed discussion of the reasons behind Ulbricht’s 
remarkable capacity for political survival in the past, see the 
author’s article, “Ulbricht: Will He Survive?,” East Europe 
(New York), December 1961. 
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Would not Soviet policy regarding Germany profit 
enormously from the removal of Walter Ulbricht? An 
affirmative answer to this question is not necessarily 
persuasive. Ulbricht’s effective mastery of the entire 
party machinery and governmental apparatus is such 
that if Khrushchev were to oust him forcibly—which, 
of course, the Soviet leader still has the power to 
do—the resulting confusion among the apparatchiki 
would be dangerously disruptive to the potentially shaky 
East German political structure. 

Beyond that, moreover, there is the seldom recog- 
nized fact that the very presence of Ulbricht in power 
provides the Soviet Union with a diplomatic card of 
some value. Once played, it could never again be re- 
claimed; but as long as the trump is held, that is, 
as long as the Soviets are able to offer a change in 
the top East German leadership, it serves to nurture 
West German hopes of obtaining more substantial 
concessions on the issues of Berlin and German tre- 
unification. By the same token—assuming, as does this 
writer, that the Soviet Union is unprepared to make 
any such basic concessions given the present balance of 
power in Europe—action by Moscow to cashier Ulbricht 
might well have the undesired effect of making this 
intransigence irrevocably clear. 

In the final analysis, the stability of the Ulbricht 
regime in spite of the disappointment and embarrass- 
ment caused it by the 22nd Soviet Party Congress is 
nothing other than a reflection of the rigidity of inter- 
national politics in Germany, Barring either a complete 
Soviet victory or, alternatively, a total Soviet backdown 
on the Berlin issue, it seems all too likely that little will 
change inside the GDR, least of all within the top 
echelons of the SED. 


Bulgaria: The Value of Scapegoats 


WHEN NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV used the rostrum 
of the 22nd CPSU Congress to launch his new attack 
against Stalin and Stalinism and to insist on the final 
liquidation of the cult of personality, there were 
bound to be repercussions in the satellite countries. 
In Bulgaria Todor Zhivkov, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party, was faced with an embarrassing 
_ problem. For over five years he had played the part 
of arch-liquidator of the cult of personality and sym- 
‘bol of “collective leadership.” Yet now a new demon- 
stration of “‘anti-Stalinist’’ enthusiasm was called for. 
The Communist leadership in Czechoslovakia chose to 
demonstrate its adherence to the new line quite 
literally, by preparing to remove the body of Klement 
Gottwald from the Vitkov Hill mausoleum in Prague. 
But Gottwald’s counterpart in Bulgaria, Georgi Dimitrov 
(who died in 1950) was still paid great homage as 
the founder and architect of the Bulgarian Communist 
state, and any move to disturb his resting-place in 
Sofia would have been a shattering blow to the party. 
After the Congress Zhivkov and his followers de- 
liberated nearly a month before convening the Central 
Committee on November 29, when they decided to 
remove the still living Vulko Chervenkov from his 
high party office and influential position in the govern- 
ment. The report which Zhivkov presented to the 
Central Committee was as usual a lengthy document 
of more than 32,000 words.1 He began by heaping 
unqualified praise on Mr. Khrushchev as the dauntless 
fighter for Communist ideals and the fountainhead of 
initiative and wisdom in the Communist movement. 


1Zhivkov's report to the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, November 29, 1961, published in Rabot- 
nichesko delo, December 2, 1961. 


Mr. Christoff, whose “The Bulgarian ‘Leap Forward’ ”’ 

appeared in the September-October 1959 issue of this 

journal, lives in England and has contributed articles 

on Bulgarian affairs to Soviet Survey (London) and 
other journals. 
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By Boris Christoff 


Zhivkov then plunged into a detailed reassessment 
of Stalin. Up to 1934, he said, it had been possible 
to take a positive attitude toward the late Soviet leader 
since he had rendered great service in the preparation 
and execution of the October Revolution, in the civil 
war, and in the struggle for industrialization and the 
collectivization of agriculture. Afterwards Stalin’s nega- 
tive features began to manifest themselves increasingly, 
until finally he emerged as a “mass executioner and 
represser of party, state, economic, military and Kom- 
somol (youth) cadres’. Now, new and shocking facts 
revealed Stalin in an even more horrible light. He was 
guilty of the unpreparedness of the Soviet Union to 
meet Hitler’s sudden attack, the great defeats which 
followed, and unnecessary loss of life in the war. 
Indeed, ‘““The Fatherland War would never have ended 
with victory over Fascism had not the party leadership 
stepped in and saved the situation.” 


Bulgaria’s Stalinist Scapegoat 


Zhivkov was only repeating what had been said at 
the Moscow Congress, but it was an essential build-up 
for his attack against Chervenkov, the man whom he 
had replaced as leader of the Bulgarian CP (see box 
on p. 16). “The cult of Stalin’s personality,” he con- 
tinued, “had also harmed the fraternal Marxist-Leninist 
parties.” Apart from the evils of dogmatism and 
sectarianism which had isolated the leadership from 
the broad working masses, “quite a number of seasoned 
cadres of our party were liquidated as a result of the 
cult of personality.” Much had been done since 1956 
to overcome the cult in Bulgaria as well as in Russia, 
and to restore the Leninist norms and principles of 
the party. The cult of Chervenkov, however, had 
not been completely eradicated: 


Comrade Vulko Chervenkov is [only] one of the workers 


of the Bulgarian Communist Party and was most ircor- 
rectly and artificially extolled and placed above the col- 
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lective leadership, above the Politburo and the party Central 
Committee. This is why it is necessary that all exaggera- 
tions of Comrade Vulko Chervenkov’s role and services, 
all remnants of the false halo which still surrounds his 
personality, must be eliminated so that he may remain in 
the party and among the people as he is in reality. 


Zhivkov went on to enumerate other grave mistakes 
attributed to Chervenkov in the building of “socialist 
agriculture and industrialization, and of the cultural 
life of the country.” 

On November 30, the day after Zhivkov’s report, 
the decision to expel Chervenkov from the Politburo 
was made public. The official announcement, published 
in Rabotnichesko delo and other papers, stated: 


It has been established that [Chervenkov] has failed to 
draw from the liquidation of the personality cult in Bul- 
garia all necessary conclusions concerning his activities, and 
that as a member of the Politburo ..., he did not con- 
tribute to the final liquidation of the harmful consequences 
of the personality cult. 


The significance of this move, as will be seen, is 
considerable insofar as internal party affairs are con- 
cerned. Having made their first gesture, the Bulgarian 
leaders proceeded to the inevitable public campaign to 
show that the party was keeping step with the de- 
Stalinization decision of the 22nd Congress. First, 
there was a call for the revision of the History of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, which in a piece of un- 
fortunate timing had been published shortly before 
the 22nd Congress. By December 9 an anonymous “‘re- 
view” of the history in Otechestven Front indicated 
that some changes were in preparation: 


It is beyond doubt that in the new edition the question of 
Joseph Stalin’s and Comrade Chervenkov’s cults will be 
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posed even more correctly, and the question of the false halo 
created around Chervenkov, which does not fit his real 
capacity and his actual merits, will be dealt with. 


The review simply ignored the fact that the first edi- 
tion had already been on sale for several weeks. The 
rewriting of history to accommodate current political 
demands is, of course, nothing new in the Communist 
world. 

In imitation of Moscow, the regime also moved to 
efface the taint of Stalin’s name from the Bulgarian 
scene. Orders went out to relabel industrial and other 
plants as well as towns, streets, and even mountain 
peaks named after the late vozhd. It is interesting to 
note that whereas dedications to Stalin during his life- 
time were always performed with solemnity and “at 
the request of the toiling masses wanting to express 
their gratitude to the great teacher and father of the 
progressive peoples,” the reverse process was carried 
out by terse decrees. 


Anti-Revisionism 


It is significant but not surprising that the first 
major attack in the campaign was directed against 
the intelligentsia, especially the writers. But the posi- 
tion here is paradoxical. It will be recalled that, after 
the 20th Soviet Party Congress, Bulgaria’s writers, 
though less outspoken than some of their literary broth- 
ers under other Communist regimes, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with increasing vigor against the inade- 
quate measures taken by the party leadership to erase the 
cult of personality. Following the example of Soviet 
literary dissidents, they began to criticize the precepts 
of “‘socialist realism’ and the stultifying practices to 
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CULT-CARRIER 


Upper Right: ‘We can still meet in our 
country people who are seriously in- 
fected by the germs of the personality 
cult.” (From T. Zhivkov’s speech at the 
Plenum of the CC, BCP). 


Below: The halo is gone, but the habit 
remains. 

—From Sturshel (Sofia), 

December 8, 196]. 


which it had led—v.e., the equation of art with propa- 
ganda (partiinost), the glossing over of reality 
(lakirovka), the black-and-white criticism of writers’ 
work as ‘‘progressive” or “‘reactionary,” the automatic 
assessment of characters as “‘good’”’ or “‘bad’”’ according 
to their class origin, and so on.? 

These evils could not all be ascribed to Chervenkov’s 
personality cult, but the revisionists who called for 
greater freedom of expression were soon silenced, being 
sternly reminded that the measures taken by the party 
to free the writers from the paralyzing effects of one- 
man direction did not, as some claimed, signify any 
abandonment of the “‘tested principles of literary guid- 
ance by the Central Committee of the party.’ * Thus 
socialist realism was still to be the basis of creative work. 

Today the attack of the Central Committee is no 
longer directed against the personal tutelage of 
Chervenkov, but against those writers still refusing to 
toe the party line. “A truthful literature and art,” 
said Literaturen Front (January 3, 1962), “can be 
created only by those who sincerely and consistently 
fight for the position of the Communist Party. Writers 
must be real fighters for socialist truth and must adopt 
a combative attitude towards the manifestations of 
bourgeois ideology and revisionism.’’ Such statements, 
coming after the special ‘‘de-Stalinization’”’ session of 
the Writers’ Union convened last December, indicate 
the confusion of the Central Committee. The session 
was devoted mainly to a reiteration of Chervenkov’s 
misdeeds, but attacks were also directed against writers 
who, while rightly denouncing dogmatism and_ sec- 
tarianism during the ferment of 1956, had at the same 
time cultivated deviationist tendencies. These included 
die-hards like Hristo Radevski, former secretary of the 
Union, and liberals such as Emil Manov, who had 
come under heavy fire during the “Thaw” after the 
April Plenum. The truth is admitted in a recent report 
of the Writers’ Union Party Bureau, which concludes: 


” 


The chief danger remains revisionism, irrespective of what 
guise and what shapes it may appear in. The manifesta- 
tions of recidivisms of bourgeois ideology in literature have 
now acquired new incarnations: objectivism, contemplation, 
skepticism, indifference, and so on and so forth. It is here 
that the question of the ideological uplift of creative talents 
arises with renewed force, more than ever before. Ideological 
training is becoming a condition without which it is im- 
possible to go ahead with creative activity.* 


2See for example, Literaturen Front (Sofia), July 5 and 
October 11, 1956. 

8 Zhivkov’s speech to the Bulgarian Writers’ Union, April 9, 
1958, published in Literaturen front, April 17, 1958. 

4Report of the Party Bureau of the Bulgarian Writers’ Union, 
January 19, 1962, published in Literaturen Front, Januaty 25. 


The fact is that while Chervenkov’s proclaimed guilt 
is that he tried to impose his personal views and ideas 
on the writers, the Central Committee is trying to 
impose the party line on them—the very shackle which 
the most talented of Bulgaria’s writers fought to shake 
off during the “Thaw.” Here it is worth recalling 
that although Chervenkov was removed from the 
premiership in 1956 because of the ravages caused by 
his personality cult, in 1957 he was appointed Minister 
of Culture and given the task of suppressing rebellious 
tendencies that had arisen among writers who had 
taken the Central Committee’s decision to do away with 
the evils of the personality cult seriously. By the middle 
of 1958 the intellectual hatches had once more been 
battened down. 

Now, however, there are indications of further un- 
rest. An example is the recent outspoken comment 
of the young Bulgarian poet, Georgi Dzagarov, who 
in speaking of the decisions of the 22nd Congress ex- 
pressed his joy at the triumph of “new values in life 
over old ones.” “How can writers be anything but 
joyful now that they are to be free from ideological 
deceit and artistic schematism, of petty tutelage and 
the manifestations of gross interference? The con- 
fining hoop has been removed from their souls.” 5 
Dzagarov had been brave enough to state the same 
opinions back in 1958, in the midst of the crackdown 
on writers: at a general meeting of the Writers’ Union 
he attacked the party interpretation of socialist realism, 
declaring: ‘Some comrades have the impression that 
socialist realism is like Moses’ Ten Commandments— 
everlasting and unchangeable. But this is not true.” ® 
It is significant that the poet’s latest comment was 
broadcast by Radio Sofia on November 25, only four 
days before the Central Committee meeting at which 
Chervenkov was expelled from the Politburo. 


Variations on a Cult 


On the eve of the 22nd Congress, the Bulgarian 
press revived the story of the “‘anty-party group” in the 
Soviet Communist Party, and in his report to the Cen- 
tral Committee Zhivkov dealt at length with the crimes 
of Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich and others, dis- 
cussing how they had plotted behind the back of 
the Presidium and the Central Committee to seize the 
party and state leadership. He stressed that their defeat 
was inevitable if the liquidation of Stalin’s cult was 
to be complete. Yet by implicitly linking the Soviet 


5 Broadcast over Radio Sofia, November 25, 1961. 
6 Literaturen Front, April 17, 1958. 
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Chervenkov and Zhivkov: Profiles in Contrast 


When early in 1954 Todor Zhivkov became the 
First Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
thus replacing Vulko Chervenkov at the pinnacle of 
the ruling hierarchy, the party in effect bypassed a 
score of functionaries who were both more outstanding 
and better known. A solid if undistinguished reputa- 
tion as a party bureaucrat was all that the new First 
Secretary brought to the high office. The contrast with 
the man he succeeded could not have been greater. 
A decade earlier Chervenkov had returned to Bulgaria 
from Soviet exile with his reputation made; Zhivkov’s 
modest record was made after the Communist seizure 
of power. An accomplished product of the Stalinist 
school and a slavish imitator of the old dictator, 
Chervenkov had a forbidding personality which could 
command devotion, hatred or admiration; Zhivkov 
had none of these qualities: he was, in fact, little more 
than an ambitious party regular on the rise. 

A soldier’s son, Chervenkoy became a Communist 
in 1919 and continued as a youth organizer in the 
slums of Sofia throughout the years of Stamboliiski’s 
regime. He survived the disastrous Communist rising 
of 1923 which followed the A¢grarians’ downfall, but 
later became implicated in the events surrounding 
the bombing of Sofia’s cathedral and escaped to the 
Soviet Union. It was in Moscow as a student at the 
Advanced School of the old OGPU that Chervenkovy, 
then twenty-five, witnessed at close range the rise 
of Stalin—his idol-to-be. From there his rise was 
steady. An instructor at the Comintern’s Lenin School 
in the early 1930’s he became its director in 1937, and 
then rose to become chief of the entire school network 
of the Comintern. After 1941, he served as the prin- 
cipal contributor to a daily radio broadcast beamed 
from the USSR to Bulgaria throughout the war. 

During the first thirty-five years of his life, Todor 
Zhivkov showed little distinction. Born in 1911 in 
the village of Pravets, he became a printer at the age 
of eighteen and joined the Communist Party at twenty- 
one. He spent the war years working for the party 
in the same working-class districts of Sofia where 
two decades earlier Chervenkov had first made his 
mark. When the Soviet Army entered Bulgarian 
territory in September 1944 and the Communist- 
sponsored Fatherland Front was about to take power, 
Zhivkov, at the head of an armed band, was assigned 
to cover the War Ministry in Sofia. In the person 
of Muraviey, the head of the provisional government, 
the Bulgarian Communists saw their own Kerensky 
whom they wanted to depose before seizing power. 
Unfortunately for them and for their official historians 
of the future, however, there was to be no “assault 
on the Winter Palace” in Sofia. In a more tradition- 
ally Balkan manner, the doors of the War Ministry— 
where Muraviev’s cabinet had found refuge—were 
not to be stormed but rather to be opened from the 
inside by fellow-conspirators. This was the closest 
Zhivkov came to having his name immortalized in 


the annals of the Bulgarian Communist “revolution”. 
On the morrow of the successful coup, he was ap- 
pointed political secretary—with the rank of colonel— 
in the new people’s militia. 

It was during this period that Zhivkov first met 
the newly returned Chervenkov, now a full member 
of the Politburo and editor-in-chief of the party’s 
theoretical journal. In March 1945 Chervenkov 
entered the Central Committee secretariat headed 
by Kostov, assuming charge of party education and 
propaganda. While the non-Communist opposition was 
being ruthlessly eliminated, Chervenkov proceeded to 
lay the foundations for the full communization of 
Bulgarian cultural life. 

In the meantime, Zhivkov’s climb in the party 
hierarchy proceeded at a slow but steady pace. It was 
not until the party entered its major postwar crisis 
that his position began to improve rapidly. His elec- 
tion to full membership in the Central Committee 
came at the end of 1948, at a time when Kostov was 
about to go under. He joined the party secretariat in 
1950 and the Politburo as full member in 1951. When 
the Sixth Party Congress early in 1954 “elected” him 
First Secretary, there was some surprise both inside 
and outside the party, but in view of Chervenkoy’s 
retention of the premiership and his overall power 
and prominence, Zhivkoy’s elevation to the highest 
party post did not generate immediate interest. Obvi- 
ously, the Bulgarian CP was merely imitating its 
Soviet mentor: just as in Russia Malenkov and 
Khrushchev divided the two highest posts in the 
country between themselves, so in Bulgaria it was 
thought wise to institute this innovation. That it was 
pure sham was a matter of public knowledge. 

And indeed, despite Zhivkov’s nominal position 
as head of the party, the acknowledged vozhd, in the 
eyes of the apparatchiki, remained Chervenkov. It 
was he who led the Bulgarian delegation to the 20th 
Party Congress in Moscow while the First Secretary 
stayed behind. Even after April 1956, when the 
Central Committee, in an attempt to appease the 
Yugoslavs, decreed Kostov’s posthumous rehabilitation 
and Chervenkov’s demotion to deputy premier, with 
Anton Yugov becoming the new head of government, 
Chervenkov continued to exercise great influence. In 
September 1958 he led a Bulgarian delegation to China 
and reported favorably on Mao’s economic experi- 
ments. The Bulgarian version of the “Great Leap 
Forward” followed soon after. Indeed, Chervenkov’s 
power continued to make itself felt virtually up until 
his final downfall last November—a fact which 
undoubtedly accounts for the continuation of vehe- 
ment attacks against him even since his expulsion 
from the Politburo and government. The future will 
tell whether Chervenkov’s eclipse at last has enabled 
the First Secretary to come into his own. 


Nissan Oren 
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with the Bulgarian “anti-party” group, Zhivkov was 


treading on very dangerous ground because there is 
absolutely no ideological or political resemblance be- 
tween the two. 


The charges against Molotov, Malenkov and Kagano- 
vich, as repeated at the 22nd Congress, were that they 
had “challenged party policy concerning the liquidation 
of the results of the personality cult and [concerning] 
the concept of peaceful coexistence between nations 
with different political and social structures.” 7 These 
accusations could rightly be directed not only against 
Chervenkov, but also against Prime Minister Yugov and 
Zhivkov himself, both deeply involved with the per- 
sonality cult. But they could not be directed against 
those party members who were purged in 1957 for 


revisionist tendencies, namely Georgi Tshankov,® Dobri 


Turpeshev, Ionko Panov, and later Nicola Kufardjiev,® 
whose crime was that they had considered the first de- 
Stalinization measures of 1956 totally inadequate and 
had accused the Central Committee of being hesitant 


and _ halfhearted. 


The difference, of course, is that while the Soviet 
anti-party group is Stalinist, the Bulgarian is anti- 
Stalinist. Thus, should renewed ferment in the Com- 
munist world result in further purges, in Bulgaria 
the present leaders would be logically forced to attack 
anti-Stalinists—in other words, to liquidate opponents 
who remember and criticize the leaders’ Stalinist 
past. On the other hand, the guilt of Zhivkov and 
company may force upon them a certain measure of 
“liberalization” in order to save themselves from 
humiliation and political death. 


For the time being, the exclusion from the electoral 


_ lists of February 1962 not only of the dogmatists headed 


by Chervenkov, but also of more liberal-minded party 
members like Boris Taskov (dismissed from the 
Politburo and from the Ministry of Trade in 1959 for 
voicing the opinion of party members who doubted the 
wisdom of the 1958 economic “Leap Forward’’), shows 


7 Rabotnichesko delo, November 1, 1961. 

8 Georgi Tshankov (also spelled Chankov) is an anti-Stalinist 
and has always been identified with the “‘anti-party group” 
although perhaps not so closely as others. Reliable but uncon- 
firmed reports in June 1961 said that he was known to be 
favored by Moscow as a possible substitute for Todor Zhivkov 
should the latter’s position become untenable. 

®Renewing the attack last year, the party journal Partien 
thivot (March 1961) said that the “anti-party group” was 
continuing its “disgusting activity” with Turpeshev and Panov 
as its chief spokesmen. Kufardjiev (a former trade union 
official) was accused of gathering around him “‘evil-spirited ... 
fractionists”. A similar attack appeared in the May 1961 
issue of the journal Novo vreme. 


that the present party leadership is waging a struggle 
on two fronts. 

At the same time it has to honor its obligations aris- 
ing from the Moscow-Tirana quarrel and the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Until now relations between Bulgaria 
and Albania have been friendly—in fact, as recently 
as March 6, 1962, a new mutually advantageous trade 
agreement was signed between the two countries. But 
Zhivkov could not risk being out of step with his 
master, and the November plenum of the Central 
Committee was obviously the appropriate place to de- 
liver an attack against Albania that would satisfy 
Moscow. Having repeated much that had been said 
at the 22nd Congress, he went out of his way to accuse 
the Albanian leaders of opposing the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party’s proposals for the strengthening of peace 
and good-neighborly relations in the Balkans. But what 
seemed to worry him most was that the Albanian 
leaders had relegated a bust of Georgi Dimitrov (pre- 
sented to them by the Bulgarian delegation to the 
Fourth Congress of the Albanian Workers’ Party) to 
the vegetable garden of a cooperative farm. ‘That is 
an unpardonable sacrilege in the list of their many 
hostile actions against the Bulgarian Communist Party 
and the People’s Republic,” declared Zhivkov.1° He 
also expressed the hope that the Chinese leaders who 
had lent a certain amount of support to the men of 
Tirana ‘‘will understand later the anti-Leninist and 
adventurist course of the Albanian leadership and the 
harm this is inflicting on the socialist camp.” This, in 
fact, was the only allusion to Communist China in 
the proceedings, and the press has been very reticent 
on the subject, although it took up the attack against 
Albania quite vigorously and reported that a meeting of 
the Writers’ Union condemned the Albanian leader- 
ship. 

The party leadership made extensive use of the 
election meetings all over Bulgaria to defend Cher- 
venkov’s expulsion and to attack the anti-party group. 
But in the absence of any party or government changes, 
they seem to be staying their hand until nearer or 
after the Eighth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party to be held next August. 

So far, the second de-Stalinization process in Bulgaria 
has every appearance of being an internal party struggle. 
It would be difficult for even the most simple-minded 
to understand why Zhivkov had to travel to the Moscow 
22nd Congress to discover what Chervenkov had been 
doing for the last five years since the denunciation 
of his personality cult. Nor would they be able to 
understand why he was appointed Minister of Culture 


10 Zhivkov’s report of Nov. 29, 1961, loc. cit. 
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in 1957, less than a year after his disgrace, and why 
he was reelected to the Politburo by the Seventh Party 
Congress in June 1958. 

Speaking at the 1958 Congress immediately after 
Comrade Khrushchev (a visitor-delegate), and alluding 
to his critics, Chervenkov said: “When you are criti- 
cized by your enemies, then you may be sure that you 
are on the right path.” 1+ In May and June 1961, 
Chervenkov accompanied Zhivkov to public meetings 
that were convened to discuss industrial and agri- 
cultural shortcomings and to unmask the evil doings 


11 Rabotnichesko delo, June 10, 1958. 


of the so-called “‘anti-party group.’’ Only last year he 
was appointed Chairman of the State Atomic Power 
Commission. His 60th birthday in 1960 was celebrated 
as a solemn occasion at a public gathering in the Na- 
tional Theatre in Sofia, where he received the greetings 
of the entire Central Committee and Ministerial Coun- 
cil. And only three months before the decision to 
expel him from the Politburo, Chervenkov was awarded 
a party decoration and highly praised by Zhivkov 
himself. There can be no doubt that in the end he was 
made the scapegoat and that his humiliation makes 
little political sense, except as a justification of the 
present regime. 


Rumania: Don’t Rock the Boat! 


By G. M. Razi 


This state of affairs is intolerable! How long 
must we be without our own bankrupts? . 
England has its bankrupts, France has its bank- 
rupts, even Austria has its bankrupts; every nation, 
every people, every country has its bankrupts. 
Must we be the only ones without bankrupts of 
our own? 


Caragiale, A Lost Letter, Act III, Scene 4. 


ON THE EVE of the opening of the 22nd CPSU 
Congress in Moscow, Gheorge Gheorghiu-Dej, First 
Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ Party and head 
of the Rumanian delegation, laid a wreath at the Lenin- 
Stalin Mausoleum in Red Square. The inscription read: 
“To the brilliant teacher of the world Communist 
movement, V. I. Lenin, and to his disciple, J. V. Stalin, 
from the delegation of the RWP to the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU.”1 The next morning, Nikita Khru- 


1 Scinteia, Bucharest, Oct. 22, 1961. 


Mr. Razi, a member of the District of Columbia Bar, 
has published numerous articles on international law 


and East European affairs in both French and American 
journals. 
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shchey opened his attack on the crimes (hitherto known 
as “mistakes” and ‘“‘distortions’”) of the Stalin era, 
and that same day the Rumanian delegation rushed 
with another wreath to the recently unveiled statue of 
Karl Marx, 

With the speeches of A. N. Shelepin, chairman of 
the KGB, and the other speakers who followed him 
to the rostrum, the indictment against Stalin gathered 
momentum. The climax came with Khrushchev’s sug- 
gestion that a monument be erected “‘to perpetuate the 
memory of comrades who fell victim to arbitrary rule” 
and the decision of the Congress to remove Stalin’s 
body from the Red Square mausoleum. In the evening 
of the same day the crypt was closed to the public 
“for repairs,” and the next day Stalin was moved out 
of the walls. 

There are no accounts of Gheorghiu-Dej’s reactions 
to the drama unfolding in the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses, but there is little doubt that throughout the 
grim and startling proceedings his mien appeared as 
composed as it has always been since the day, towards 
the end of World War II, when Moscow anointed 
him as its man in Bucharest. And judging by the 
calm and smoothness with which the second round of 
“de-Stalinization” has been carried on in Rumania, 


\ 


Dej has not lost a minute’s sleep since. He has known 
all along that what he had to do in order to make 
Moscow forget his fawx pas in Red Square was to have 
the Rumanian Workers’ Party (RWP) go through the 
same motions which the CPSU had gone through at 
the 22nd Congress. As to the success of the perform- 
ance, he could rely on the years of solid experience the 
RWP has amassed in imitating its Soviet model. 


Gheorgiu-Dej Explains 


So, speaking before the RWP Central Committee 
Plenum, held in Bucharest between November 30 and 
December 5, 1961, Gheorghiu-Dej expressed his com- 
plete agreement with everything that had been said and 
decided at the Moscow Congress. With respect to the 
anti-Stalin campaign, he made a special effort to find 
Rumanian counterparts to the principal protagonists in 
the Soviet version of the drama, Thus Ana Pauker, 
Vasile Luca, and Teohari-Georgescu,? who had been 
purged in 1952, were associated with Stalin as the 
principal culprits guilty of the sins of the personality 
cult. Iosif Chisinevschi and Miron Constantinescu, who 
had been stripped of their jobs in 1957,8 were identified 
as supporters of the chief culprits, and their expulsion 
from the party has now been suggested—they appear 
to be Rumanian stand-ins for the anti-party group of 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich. Finally, a Ru- 
manian “Voroshilov’ was found in the person of 


2 All three were members of the Politbureau until 1952. In 
addition, Ana Pauker, was CC Secretary and Foreign Minister; 
Vasile Luca, CC Secretary and Vice-Premier; and Teohari- 
Georgescu, Minister of the Interior. Only Luca was brought 
to trial (Oct. 4-8, 1954) after this purge. He was sentenced 
to death for “having undermined the national economy’’ and to 
life imprisonment for “‘anti-workers activities,” but his death 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. Despite the fact 
that in 1952 the CC had charged Ana Pauker with having 
encouraged Luca’s “treacherous activities’’ and accused Teohari- 
Georgescu of having been his accomplice, nothing was said 
against Pauker and Georgescu during the trial. Pauker is said to 
have died of cancer in 1960, Georgescu reportedly holds a 
job as a printer. Pauker’s and Luca’s purge in 1952 was 
attributed to Stalin’s desire of getting rid of old members of 
the Komintern. Given the importance of their positions in the 
RWP it can in any case be assumed that they would not have 
been purged against Stalin’s wish and without his approval. 

8 Before their disgrace in 1957, both Chisinevschi and Con- 
stantinescu had been Politbureau members. The former was 
also a CC Secretary and the latter First Vice-Premier. 
*Pirvulescu had been Politbureau member, President of the 
Grand National Assembly, and Chairman of the CC Control 
Commission. He seems to have slipped from favor at the 
time of the 3rd RWP Congress in June 1960 when he failed 
to be re-elected to the Politbureau and was appointed instead 


Constantin Pirvulescu,s who was reminded that “to 
this day {he} failed to analyze his responsibility” for 
flirting with Chisinevschi and Constantinescu, but no 
punishment was demanded against him.5 


Several of the speakers who followed Gheorghiu- 
Dej indulged in some mild self-criticism,® heaping at 
the same time unrestrained praise on their boss. But 
the elaboration of the charges against the Pauker-Luca 
“factionalist group” remained the principal order of 
business. Thus apart from promoting Stalin’s person- 
ality cult, Ana Pauker was accused of having ordered 
the mass arrest of some eighty thousand peasants on 
unjust charges of “failing to discharge their obligations 
toward the state,” and of having called on the former 
Fascist Iron Guards to joint the party.? And Luca, 
whom Ana Pauker allegedly considered ‘a financial 
expert,” but who, according to Dej’s story, had been 
“an old agent of the bourgeois secret police,” was 
charged with having “‘caused great damage to the na- 
tional economy” because “he had no idea” of economic 
and financial problems; * for good measure he was 
also berated for having allegedly opposed, as Finance 
Minister, the currency reforms of 1947 and 1952.9 


In their zeal to find support for their charges, the 
speakers made long incursions into the history of the 
party, denouncing on this occasion all previous first 
secretaries of the party (with the exception of Con- 
stantin Pirvulescu) as agents of the bourgeois secret 
police. Besides charging Ana Pauker with embracing 


chairman of the party’s Central Commission of Revision. 
Towards the end of World War II, before the Communists 
seized total power, he also served as First Party Secretary. 

5 Agerpress, No. 286, Dec. 7, 1961 p. 39. 

6 Here are some choice examples: ‘I must acknowledge that 
although [I had been] in the party for a [considerable length 
of} time and therefore more could have been asked from me 
in helping the party leadership to earlier expose the factionalists, 
I failed to do so. (Gheorghe Vasilichi, member of the RWP CC, 
Agerpress, No. 290, Dec. 12, 1961, p. 9). 

“Concerning Ana Pauker’s activity in Moscow I must show, 
in a self-critical way, that at the time I did not realize her 
political and moral countenance, as she had a false aureola.” 
(Valter Roman, Agerpress, No. 291, Dec. 13, 1961, p. 16.) 

“I own that although I worked close to Ana Pauker and knew 
her working methods [and] her approach to {the} cadres, I 
did not realize at that time the anti-party character of her 
actions. With time, and especially after their exposure, I under- 
stood how harmful the activity of the Pauker-Luca factional 
group, helped by Teohari-Georgescu, had been for the party. 
(Ana Toma, Deputy Minister of Commerce and CC member, 
Agerpress, No. 293, Dec, 15, 1961, p. 16.) 

7 Gheorghiu Dej’s report, Agerpress, No. 286, Dec. 7, 1961. 

8 Gheorghe Vasilichi, Agerpress No. 290, Dec. 12, 1961. 

9 Gaston Marin, Chairman of the State Committee for Planning 
and CC member, Agerpress, No. 291, Deg, 13, 1961. 
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the cult of Stalin’s personality, they accused her also of 
having tried to promote her own personality cult 
by playing the “heroine” and claiming “in a bragging 
and ridiculous way that ‘wherever Ana was, the working 
class, the people, too were there’.” *° Several speakers 
implied in fact that Ana Pauker had started building 
her own personality cult as early as 1934. She had 
presumably done so with the aid of her bourgeois con- 
nections (“a close relative of hers being one of the 
proprietors of the newspapers Adevarul and Di- 
mineata’) and of Marcel Pauker (‘‘born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth into a banker's family,” ** “a political 
adventurer and one of the leaders of the factional fights 
in 1929-30, which led the party one step short of 
liquidation” ) .1 

As for Luca, he was presented as “conceited, self- 
important, and ambitious,” ‘“‘characterized by an un- 
common brutality,” and harboring a “tremendous hatred 
for those comrades who did not agree with the in- 
structions he issued, whom he insulted, terrorized and 
threatened, trying to impose forcibly his point of 
view’) .18 Chisinevschi was repeatedly portrayed as “a 
man of mediocre abilities, good only at intrigues and 
unable to assert himself by his own qualities,” who 
has always tried to succeed by “clinging to the coats 
of others, by flattering them.’ 14 Miron Constantinescu 
was accused of being “‘an unscrupulous, careerist longing 
to rise at any cost and by any means.” 18 


BEHIND ALL THIS laborious argument and invec- 
tive was, of course, Gheorghiu-Dej’s desire to disem- 
barrass himself of all responsibility for the Stalinist 
crimes perpetrated in Rumania. He tried to convince 
the country that despite his position as First Secretary 
of the party, the slavish devotion to Stalin in Rumania 
had been none of his fault because in the years 1948- 
1952 the actual leadership of the party had been in 
the hands of the “emigrant” (Pauker-Luca) group, 
supported by the dogmatic elements in the Soviet party, 
particularly Molotov!1# To add credence to this 
tale, the speakers at the CC Plenum praised Gheorghiu- 
Dej for having saved the party cadres “in these difficult 
circumstances.” And to prop up his improbable defense 
further, Dej felt obliged to say that, after all, ‘the 


10 Nicolae Ceausescu, Politbureau member and CC Secretary, 
Agerpress, No, 291, Dec. 14, 1961. 

11 Gheorghe Stoica, Agerpress, No. 291, Dec. 13, 1961. 

12 Ceausescu, loc. cit. 

18 Vasilichi, Joc. cit. 

14 Jhid, 

15 Ceausescu, Joc. cit. 

16 See also Gaston Marin, Joc. cit, 
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reverence in which the Rumanian Communists had held 
Stalin was only natural: 


Educated in the spirit of affection for the Soviet Union, for 
the CPSU, the vanguard of the international Communist 
and working-class movement, the Communists of our 
country, as of other countries, linked the great successes 
obtained by the Soviet Union in the building of socialism 
with the name of Stalin who, as is known, had important 
merits in his activity as the leader of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and of the Soviet state, as well as an 
outstanding leader of the international Communist move- 
ment. That is why, before the negative features of his 
activity became known, he enjoyed great prestige in the 
ranks of the Communists of all countries including our own. 


At the same time, however, Dej sought to minimize 
the effects of the personality cult in Rumania. “It 
must be underlined,’ he declared, ‘‘that the methods 
generated by the personality cult and by its conse- 
quences did not assume with us the proportions they 
did in other countries.’”’ Ingeniously, several speakers 
came forth with what they obviously thought was elo- 
quent evidence supporting this mendacity. “Our party 
did not have to rehabilitate anyone post-mortem!” they 
cried one after another. 

The problem of Stalinist idolatry in Rumania was 
approached by Dej with equal assurance. As if he had 
never had anything to do with the subject in the 
past and had become aware of it for the first time in 
his life, he drew attention “to the need of solving 
the question of the way certain places, streets, public 
institutions, enterprises and socialist units of agriculture 
are named.’ He then stated the “logical” solutions 
and procedures: 


In the first place, I consider it incorrect that some of them 
have been named after persons who are alive... .17 In 
the second place, I would draw attention to the fact that 
there is no system governing the naming after persons who 
are no longer alive. ... It is necessary to proceed to the 
re-examination of such names, and in the future such names 
should be given only with the approval of the central bodies. 


While no haste was shown in removing the em- 
barrassing names from the hundreds of streets, parks 
and public institutions, little by little, the “teachings” 
of the 22nd Congress on this point were implemented. 
Stalin’s name disappeared from Scinteia's publishing 
house, from the V. I. Lenin-J. V. Stalin Museum 
(rebaptized the Marx-Engels-Lenin Museum), and on 


17 Among those most affected will be Gheorghiu-Dej, Mao-Tse- 
Tung, Molotov, Voroshilov, and Malinovski. By a decree of 
the State Council (March 17, 1962) the name of the Gheorghiu- 
Dej district of Bucharest has already been changed to ‘‘Feb- 
ruary 16”, the day of the Grivitza strike led by Gheorgiu-Dej 
in 1933. 
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the night of March 12, screened behind a cloth-covered 
scaffolding, a demolition team began to take down 
Stalin’s grandiose statue at the entrance to the Stalin 
Park of Culture and Rest in Bucharest. By March 14 
the statue was gone, the event having passed unmen- 
tioned by the press. 

The next day, however, the State Council and the 
Executive Committee of the Bucharest People’s Council 
published decrees announcing that streets, squares and 
parks in the Rumanian capital would no longer bear 
Stalin’s name. Thus, to mention the most notable 
changes, the Stalin Park of Culture and Rest has be- 
come Herastrau Park of Culture and Rest (named after 
the lake located in the park), and Stalin Boulevard 
and Stalin Square (Piatza Stalin) were rebaptized “‘Avi- 
atorilor”’ (after the nearby monument to World War I 
fliers). The party is taking no chances this time. 


“De-Stalinization” Accomplished 


With these ritual gestures completed—Stalin’s name 
and likeness removed from the face of the land and 
domestic scapegoats identified and condemned—the 
process of de-Stalinization can safely be considered closed 
in Rumania. Apart from Ulbricht’s SED in East Ger- 
many, Gheorghiu-Dej’s RWP is undoubtedly the most 
hated Communist party in the world. Without any de- 
sire—or hope—of ingratiating itself with the people, 
and without any need to placate dissenting voices within 
the party, the present leadership of the RWP has no 
intention of pushing Khrushchev’s campaign beyond 
the formalities just described. 

Now, just as in 1956, the Rumanian regime views 
Moscow’s challenge to Stalinism as transient folly. 
After the 20th Congress, in deference to Khrushchev, 
it had instituted a few token measures of de-Staliniza- 
tion—such as restoring to the city of Stalin its ancient 
name of Brasov—but the October Revolution in neigh- 
boring Hungary reinforced its conviction that it could 
not dispense with police rule, forced collectivization 
of agriculture, and strict control over intellectual life. 

This determination to stick to the conservative path 
was well exemplified during the National Conference 
of the Writers’ Union held in Bucharest between 


18See the report of the steering committee of the Writers’ 
Union presented by Mihai Beniuc. Another speaker, Titus 
Popovici, delivered himself on the same occasion of the fol- 
lowing encomium: “At a time when revisionism was launch- 
ing its perfidious attacks, the guidance of the party . . . pro- 
tected our writers from slipping into the swamps of nihilism. . ., 


ESR nee ee ee 


On "De-Stalinizing” Literature 


Animated by the call of the Third Congress of the 
RAWP to produce works commensurate with the 
high artistic and ideological demands of the party and 
people, men of letters have mobilized their creative 
powers in order to respond honorably to the expecta- 
tions of today’s millions of readers.... At this 
historic stage of development of our society, the 
great responsibility of literature is to help, with all 
its influential force, the formation and development of 
the socialist conscience, the creation of the new man, 
and socialist morality ..., the elimination of the 
influences of bourgeois ideology and education from 
the conscience of the people. Literary creation has 
the mission to reflect the powerful surge of the build- 
ing of the socialist economy and culture . . ., to depict 
the luminous portrait of the worker, of the collectivist 
peasant. ... The principles of socialist realism are 
the sure guide of our writers. . . . Subjectivism, the 
apologetic tone, the non-constructive negativist posi- 
tion, and cliquishness do not help the development of 
literature. Our literature needs . . . criticism imbued 
with the party spirit... . 


—Gheorghiu-Dej, speaking before the Rumanian 
Writers’ Union, Scinteia, Jan. 25, 1962. 


January 22 and 28 of this year. The party used the 
occasion to reaffirm in the strongest possible terms 
what have come to be known as Stalinist principles in 
art and literature: total devotion to “‘socialist realism” 
and complete submission to the guidance of the party.18 
Even the formal aspects of the oratory at the con- 
ference showed that the ‘‘cultural” fashions remain 
what they were before ‘“‘de-Stalinization.” Here, for 
instance, is how the octogenarian T. Arghezi, the greatest 
living Rumanian poet, who several years ago gave his 
allegiance to the regime, eulogized the party’s leader- 
ship and its First Secretary: 


Long live the new founders of our country! They have been 
given the rare and happy destiny of outliving their grandiose 
feat as founders of a new world and of a new life, and to 
live it amongst us. A deep bow—I beg him to forgive me— 
to our dear Comrade Gheorghiu-Dej! Praise to them, 
gratitude to them, glory to them! 1% 


The First Secretary, one may suspect, forgave. 


from the gropings, sometimes tragic, for which elsewhere a 
heavy and painful tribute had to be paid. The Leninist wisdom 
and firmness of our party, of its CC headed by Comrade 
Gheorghiu-Dej, protected the literary front during Stalin's 
personality cult.” Scinteia, January 26, 1962. 

19 Scinteia, Jan. 29, 1962. 
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Czechoslovakia: The Past Reburied 


STALIN’S STATUE on Letna Hill in Prague is the 
largest memorial to the Soviet dictator built anywhere 
in the world. Even after his 1956 degradation, the 
tyrant, transmogrified in 18,000 tons of stone, has 
continued to hover over the capital city. 

Now, at last, he is to go. In obeisance to the verdict 
of the 22nd CPSU Congress, the Prague regime has 
appointed a special commission which is to recommend 
a safe and tactful means of dismantling the gigantic 
monument. The impressive make-up of the wrecking 
directorate reflects the trepidation with which the 
Czechoslovak party approaches this delicate task. The 
group is headed by Jiri Hendrych, a powerful Secretary 
of the Central Committee, and among its members, 
many of whom have long enjoyed solid Stalinist reputa- 
tions, are Cabinet ministers, the Mayor of Prague, the 
Rector of Charles University, Communist architects and 
sculptors, and, intriguingly enough, also Professor B. 
Spacek, Director of the Institute for Experimental and 
Clinical Surgery at Charles University. 

The official rationale for the removal of the statue 
was given by President and First Party Secretary Antonin 
Novotny shortly after his return from the 22nd CPSU 
Congress in Moscow. Speaking on November 17 be- 
fore the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia (CPCz), he declared: 


Stalin’s monument is an homage of sorts that was paid 
the personality cult. Its magalomania and pompousness, and 


+A British firm, British Monumental Repairers of Chancery 
Lane, London, has offered to dismantle carefully the Prague 
Stalin by using low-yield explosives, in order “to keep him in 
chunks,” which then would be shipped by barge and boat to 
England, to be used there “for finishing bathroom interiors.” 
Reported in the London Observer and Newsweek (New York, 
January 16, 1962). 

* Rude pravo (Prague), January 12, 1962. 


eee 
Professor Duchacek, who teaches Government at the 


City College of New York, has written extensively on 
Czechoslovak affairs. 
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By Ivo Duchacek 


above all, its main figure, are now in conflict with the 
warmth, sincerity and purity which characterize the feelings 
between our and the Soviet peoples. It is in conflict with 
the political conviction of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia which even before [!] the 20th CPSU Congress 
opposed the cult of personality and its consequences. The 
statue conflicts with our estimate of Stalin’s role. And to 
tell the truth, it also conflicts with the traditions of our 
people and the beauty of Prague. ... The attitude of our 
party in this matter is honorable and Leninist and has 
nothing in common with the petty-bourgeois hysteria of some 
individuals or with the sarcastic suggestions of foreign 
bourgeois propaganda.® 


Why the monstrous statue had been erected in the 
first place and maintained against the better judgment 
of the Czechoslovak party, as Novotny implied, was 
not explained. 

Similarly, the regime has decided to remove the name 
of Stalin, and also that of Molotov and the other mem- 
bers of the “‘anti-party” group, from all public view. As 
a result, city boroughs, public squares, parks and streets 
bearing their names are being discreetly renamed. 


The Case of Klement Gottwald 


The “de-Stalinization” parade did not stop here, 
however. To stay in step with Moscow the Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders thought it necessary to find a do- 
mestic “Stalin” and expose him to public opprobrium. 
For reasons explained later they decided—in fine imita- 
tion of the posthumous 1961 disgrace of Joseph Stalin 
—to lift the mummified corpse of the first Communist 
President of Czechoslovakia, Klement Gottwald, from 
his glass-topped coffin in the Vitkov Hill mausoleum 
and rebury him “in a manner consistent with the 
Leninist understanding of the role of the personality 
and collective leadership.” # Thus even in death, as 


3 Ibid., November 21, 1961. 


*Premier Viliam Siroky, quoted in Rude pravo, November 24, 
1961. 


was his wont in life, Gottwald is bound to follow his 
Soviet master’s macabre moves. 

Before the Czechoslovak delegation left Prague to 
attend the 22nd Soviet Party Congress, it was generally 
assumed that the main concern of the forthcoming meet- 
ing would be the new party program and rules. Until 
October 17, 1961, the day when the question of fur- 
ther de-Stalinization was reopened at the 22nd Congress, 
the Czechoslovak leaders lived and. ruled under the 
comforting impression that after Hungary the worst 
was over and that “‘de-Stalinization” in Czechoslovakia 
was a closed chapter. 

There is nothing to suggest that the Prague regime 
anticipated the new revelations about Stalin’s rule, or 
for that matter, any future need to disgrace Gottwald. 
In fact, elaborate preparations for the commemoration 
of the 65th anniversary of the late President’s birth 
(November 23) had then been in progress. And, even 
more important, the new history of the CPCz, pub- 
lished Jast year, credited him with the successful ex- 
posure of the dangers of the personality cult: 


The Central Committee, and above all Klement Gottwald, 
had frequently warned against boastful pride and misuse of 
power, against offenses committed by some Communists 
entrusted with public office... . Violations of Lenist norms 
of party life were made possible by manifestations of the 
personality cult in the international Communist movement.® 


In other words, the party seemed to be saying, the 
abuses of power that had taken place occurred in spite, 
rather than because of Gottwald. 

After their return from Moscow Novotny and his 
colleagues had first to solve the question whether the 
second phase of de-Stalinization in Czechoslovakia 
should be limited to the personality of Stalin or 
whether a native “Stalin” was to be found and dis- 
graced. Theoretically, it would have been possible per- 
haps to condemn as Stalinists those who had sent eleven 
top leaders of the Czechoslovak Party, including its 
Secretary General, Rudolf Slansky, and Foreign Minister 
Vlado Clementis, to the gallows in 1952. With its 
anti-Tito sallies, antisemitic overtones, and incredible 
fabrications and confessions, this trial was indeed the 
most blatant example of the worst aspects of Stalinism. 
Rehabilitating its victims, however, would have impli- 
cated practically all the present Communist leaders, 
and it was no doubt for this reason that President 
Novotny categorically rejected any reconsideration of the 
1952 trial: 


We shall absolutely refuse to permit anybody to misuse 
matters, which have been solved long ago, for demagogical 


8 Dejiny KSC (History of the CPCz), Prague, 1961, p. 570. 
(Italics added.) 


attacks against the party. The irresponsible demand that 
those who were found guilty of gross violations of socialist 
legality during the Slansky era should now be rehabilitated 
is hereby rejected as totally unfounded.® 


Thus the verdict of the Slansky Trial, which had 
already been confirmed, under similar circumstances, 
in 1956, received its second seal of approval.” 

The search for domestic scapegoats then led directly 
to the dead Gottwald. In him the Prague regime found a 
figure who, like Stalin, could be said to have had his 
days of merit and glory, but who could also be 
accused of having been contaminated in his closing years 
by the virus of his own personality cult. 

Gottwald was officially cut to size at a meeting of 
the Central Committee held on November 17, 1961, 
after the Czechoslovak delegation’s return from Moscow. 
Antonin Novotny began by asking how it was pos- 
sible that Gottwald, who had given the party its 
Leninist orientation in the 1930's, later failed to pre- 
vent and even supported un-Leninist forms of party 
life. He then offered to answer the riddle, even though, 
as he pointedly declared, “I myself was not a mem- 
ber of the party’s leadership at that time.’ ® 

According to Novotny, up to and including the 
Communist coup d’état of 1948 the one-time leader 
of Czechoslovak communism behaved in an admirable 
manner, Indeed, ‘the victory of the working masses 
over reaction in February 1948,” he declared, ‘will 
forever be connected with the name of Comrade Gott- 
wald.” This, then, was Gottwald’s “Leninist’’ period. 
But then came the deterioration. After his 1948 triumph 
and elevation to the presidency, Gottwald lost ‘‘knowl- 
edge of contemporary life, he ceased to know the pulse 
of the life of our party and our people.” Solicitously, 
Novotny offered explanations for Gottwald’s errors: 
The transfer of his activities to the presidential resi- 


6 Rude pravo, November 21, 1961. 

7 The trial had been slightly retouched in 1956 in only one 
respect. In deference to Khrushchev’s attempts of the time to 
achieve a reconciliation with Tito, all the anti-Yugoslav allega- 
tions made during the trial were branded as fabrications pro- 
duced by Lavrenti Beria and his Czechoslovak “agent,” Rudolf 
Slansky, who, for good measure, was then also accused of 
having been the principal Stalinist in the country. A special 
commission appointed at the same time to review under the 
chairmanship of the then Minister of Interior, Rudolf Barak 
(purged in February of this year), the 150,000 pages of 
documentary material, never produced a report. (See Rude 
pravo, June 11, 1956.) Curiously enough, however, the 
Communist leaders who had been tried with Slansky but 
escaped with prison terms, were later set free and partly even 
rehabilitated. Among them is Bohuslav Lastovicka, the former 
Deputy Minister of Defense, who now is again a member of 
the Central Committee. 

8 Rude pravo, November 21, 1962. 
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dence at Hradéany allowed Beria’s agent, Slansky, to 
build around Gottwald an “aura of imaccessibility,” 
which allowed the former to direct, undisturbed, his 
anti-party activities from the party headquarters; follow- 
ing his heart attack in the Soviet Union in 1943, Gott- 
wald’s health began to fail rapidly, particularly after 
1948; and when “the party” unmasked Slansky, Gott- 
wald, who had held the former in exaggerated trust, 
was seized with deep depressions. 

By thus mixing glorification ® with condemnation 
tempered by fake compassion, the Prague regime has 
attempted to avoid destroying completely the most im- 
portant figure in Czechoslovak Communist history and 
seriously undermining the self-confidence of the party 
cadres. But the formula has failed to work. Throughout 
the country the party is being assailed by unbridled 
sarcasm and within the party councils there is much 
embarrassment and even argument. Such, in fact, has 
been the confusion, that in February of this year, three 
months after Novotny’s November speech, the Central 
Committee had to return to the Gottwald case once again. 
“With the exception of a few individuals,” the report 
on the session claimed half-heartedly, “the mean- 
ing of the reburial of Klement Gottwald is now un- 
derstood.’”’ 1° Understood or not, Gottwald remained 
in his glass coffin until the 1st of April, and in the 
meantime, the regime’s attention and the people’s curi- 
osity turned to the more intriguing affair of the still 
living Rudolf Barak. 


The Case of Rudolf Barak 


Late last February it was announced that Barak, a 
former Minister of the Interior, was dropped from the 
Politburo and the Central Committee, expelled from 
the party, deprived of his office of Vice-Premier, stripped 
of parliamentary immunity, and charged with criminal 
activities which would be further investigated. ‘As 
things develop,” said First Secretary and President 
Novotny, in a speech before the Central Committee, 


®On November 22, the eve of Gottwald’s 65th birthday, a 
ceremony was held on Vitkov Hill to commemorate Gottwald’s 
life and work. Among the participants were Premier Siroky 
who one week before had argued for the removal of Gottwald’s 
body from his mausoleum, and Deputy Premiers Rudolf Barak 
and Jaromir Dolansky. On November 23, a new statue of 
Gottwald was unveiled at Gottwaldov (former Zlin). Vice- 
Premier Dolansky there addressed a crowd of 50,000 people, 
praising Gottwald’s achievements and excusing his later errors. 
And on December 2, the Bratislava labor union daily Praca 
announced that another Gottwald monument would be placed 
on a public square in Bratislava in 1962. 

10 Rude pravo, February 9, 1962. 
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it is a much more important affair than we had first thought. 
It is a matter which is connected with personal goals. 
Barak hoped to achieve them by anti-party activities and by 
creating mistrust toward the party and government.... 
The investigation continues and it shows that Barak is a 
political adventurer with high career goals. It also demon- 
strates that he was a thief who had appropriated state funds 
for himself.11 


A special report of the Prosecutor General’s Office 
made public towards the end of March stressed fur- 
ther the criminal coloring of the accusation against 
Barak and emphasized his personal ambitions: 


Results of the investigation reveal that Rudolf Barak, while 
exercising the functions of Minister of the Interior, had 
craftily drained for his own purposes considerable funds 
designated for use in accomplishing important tasks by the 
Ministry of the Interior... . 

In these punishable acts Rudolf Barak was abetted by his 
personal secretary, Vlastimil Jenys and several of his closest 
aides. Barak and all others accused have been confessing 
their guilt under the weight of the evidence submitted. 

Barak made an ostentatious display of his functions and 
pretended a devotion to the cause of socialism. To pub- 
licize himself, he revealed information on a number of 
important measures of a political and internal nature. All 
his activities were motivated by an adventurous megalomania 
and desire for an easy life. They demonstrate the short- 
comings of his character and petty-bourgeois mentality. 
Documents were found during the investigation which demon- 
strate that his goal was a personal career.12 


Two odd and contradictory foreign Communist com- 
ments are worth noting in this connection. In spite of 
the currently strained relations between Albania and 
Czechoslovakia, the Albanian party’s central organ, 
Zeri i popullit, acclaimed the Czechoslovak Communists 
for unmasking Barak who, according to the paper, was 
not only a thief but was also ‘ready to conduct espionage 
for imperialism, to sell state security secrets, and to 
betray the interests of the people,” 1% What is more, 
the Tirana report announced that Barak had been en- 
gaged in feverish activities against the Albanians along- 
side with the “professional Soviet provocateur and 
Khrushchev’s faithful spokesman, Andropov.’’ 14 The 
Yugoslav Borba, on the other hand, took a different 
tack. It admitted that the charges against Barak were 
unclear, but added that he had been known for not 


11]big., February 23, 1962. According to Radio Prague’s 


version of Novotny’s speech, Barak also “aimed at the seizure 
of political power.” This was deleted from the text of 
Novotny’s speech as reproduced in the press. On the other 
hand, the direct broadcast did not contain Novotny’s allusion 
to Barak’s thievery. 

12 CTK, March 24, 1962. 

18 Zeri i popullit (Tirana), February 16, 1962. 

14 Chief of the CPSU Central Committee section for liaison with’ 
block Communist parties. 
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being an ardent supporter of the present Soviet leader- 
ship and the 22nd CPSU Congress. 

Thus far only one thing can be said with certainty 
about the Barak affair: the forthcoming trial* will be 
of considerable importance to the Communist leaders 
now in power in Prague, even though the exact purpose 
and ramifications of the case remain unclear. The 
political star of Rudolf Barak had risen almost as 
rapidly as it crashed, A former Social Democrat, he 
joined the party only in 1945. In 1953, after Stalin’s 


_ death, he was appointed Minister of the Interior, and 


remained in that post throughout the period of the 
thaw until June 1961. He has been associated there- 
fore with certain measures of clemency, partial liberali- 
zation, and public criticism of the former Stalinist 
methods of the Czechoslovak secret police. He seems 
to have had some genuine following within the party 
and even a degree of wider popular appeal—some- 
thing no other Communist leader has been able to 
claim of late. His falling out with the Novotny- 
Hendrych leadership seems to date back to last year 
when he was removed from the Interior Ministry. 
From all the evidence available so far, the purge 
of Barak appears to be a byproduct of a power struggle 
in the Czechoslovak party hierarchy; more specifically 
perhaps, a defensive move by the lack-luster, unpopular 
Novotny, supported by the ambitious Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Hendrych, against a rival relatively 
untainted by a Stalinist past, who had acquired a 
dangerous measure of political following as well as 
detailed knowledge of incriminating information 
against virtually every member of the present leader- 
ship. (It should be remembered that as Interior Minister 
Barak was in 1956 chairman of a special commission 
which reviewed—without ever publishing a report— 
the proceedings that led to the Slansky Trial bloodbath.) 


15 Borba (Belgrade), February 9, 1962. 

*On April 20—after this issue had gone to press—it was 
announced that Barak was tried before the High Military 
Court in Prague and sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. He 
was said to have been convicted of stealing foreign and Czecho- 
slovak currency from state funds while he was Minister of the 
Interior, to buy consumer goods in capitalist countries, finance 
recreation trips abroad for his family, and buy “various works 
of art, particularly pictures.” ‘The court proceedings proved 
beyond doubt,” the announcement continued—and herein seems 
to lie the real political explanation of the trial—‘‘that R. Barak 
was a greedy man, a plotter, and a political adventurer... 
{that} he ostentatiously popularized his person, stressed his 
alleged merit, and simulated his devotion to socialism.” The 
former party leader reportedly admitted his guilt and failed to 
plead any mitigating circumstances. Three co-defendants, all 
former Interior Ministry officials, were sentenced to prison 
terms of 10 years, 3 years, and 10 months respectively. For 
details see Rude pravo, April 21, 1962.—Ed, 


It is very likely that Novotny and his colleagues will 
now attempt to make use of the Barak case in their 
sham campaign against the cult of personality, but if 
they do convict Barak of this charge, they will have to 
explain how it was that even with Stalin gone and 
Slansky and Gottwald dead, the Czechoslovak party 
continued spawning criminal leaders. 


Response to the Rituals 


The Czechoslovak Communist Party has joined 
Khrushchev’s second de-Stalinization campaign with 
serious misgivings, and for good reason. The bulk of 
its present leaders had been in leading positions dur- 
ing Stalin’s life and served him without fault. Now 
that they have been asked to join once again in the 
dead tyrant’s degradation—and felt obliged to find 
a new domestic scapegoat in the person of Klement 
Gottwald—they run the serious risk of undermining 
the authority of the party and exposing themselves to 
devastating public scrutiny. They have moved there- 
fore very slowly and with much equivocation, and they 
have limited themselves to purely symbolic gestures 
which have failed to affect the substance of the coun- 
try’s political life. They have even postponed until 
October 1962 the convening of the 12th CPCz Con- 
gress, hoping undoubtedly, that by that time they will 
have counteracted the disruptive effects of the de- 
Stalinization campaign and overcome “‘some difficulties 
which developed during the past year.’’ 16 

The memory of the token de-Stalinization of 1956, 
which had almost slipped out of the control of the 
party leaders, is surely contributing to their concern. 
Some groups at that time, especially writers and stu- 
dents, interpreted the regime’s mere scratching of the 
Stalinist surface 17 with unwarranted optimism, and for 
a moment they pushed the government much farther 
than it had intended to go. Although shaken at first 
by these manifestations at home, and particularly by 
the subsequent rebellions in Poland and Hungary, the 
party eventually succeeded in reconsolidating its firm 
hold over the country. This was largely due, however, 
to the armed Soviet intervention in Hungary which 
reassured the Prague regime about the efficacy and per- 
manancy of the Soviet protective umbrella over East 
Central Europe. Once again it had been made mani- 
fest to both the leaders and their subjects that the 


16 Rude pravo, January 7, 1962. ; 
17 Only one of the leading Czech Communists was purged in 
1956 for alleged indulgence in the personality cult. It was 
Alexej Cepicka, the highly unpopular former Minister of 
Defense and son-in-law of the late Gottwald. 
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government’s close association with Soviet might was 
an effective guarantee of the maintenance of local 
Communist power, 


This deep sense of dependence by the Prague regime | 


on Soviet political and military support—augmented 
by the current dependence of the Czechoslovak economy 
on Soviet raw materials supplies, and the widespread 
assumption of an identity of Czech and Soviet inter- 
ests with regard to Germany—explains also the Czecho- 
slovak leaders’ zealous support of the external policy 
lines adopted by the 22nd CPSU Congress. Indeed, 
it is only in this sphere—whether with respect to the 
Albanian dispute or the broader issues raised by the 
Sino-Soviet controversy—that the Czechoslovak party 
follows Khrushchev’s initiatives sincerely and almost 
automatically. In the wake of the Congress, Prague 
hastened to reassert its opposition to polycentrist tenden- 
cies within the bloc18 and specifically criticized the 
position adopted by the Chinese in Moscow.1® The 
tone of the Czechoslovak press towards Albania has 
become quite violent, even though the Czechoslovak 
Embassy in Tirana, headed by a chargé d’affaires, con- 
tinues to function, representing at present also Soviet 
interests in the country.2° It is unlikely that the case 
of primitive Albania or the geographically and racially 
remote China, with her revolutionary radicalism and 
adventurist foreign policy, could at any time in the 
foreseeable future appeal to the practical men in Prague 


18“The concept of polycentrism according to which there 
should be more than one revolutionary center of our move- 
ment . . . would not serve well our common struggle against 
world imperialism and for the victory of communism.” Jan 
Fojtik in Rude pravo, December 12, 1961. 

19 Said Antonin Novotny, addressing the CC of the CPCz: 
“We cannot agree with the reservations voiced by Comrade 
Chou En-lai in the name of the Chinese party concerning 
the position of the CC of the CPSU with regard to the leader- 
ship of the Workers’ Party of Albania. We fully support the 
position of our Soviet comrades, a position which subsequent 
events have confirmed.” Rude pravo, November 21, 1961. 
*0“No capitalist country,” recently wrote Rude bravo (Decem- 
ber 15, 1961), “has ever treated Czechoslovak diplomats so 
callously as has Albania who allegedly desires to remain faithful 
to the bonds of friendship and alliance with socialist countries.” 


who rule over an industrialized country endowed with 
the highest standard of living in the Communist world. 

The bitter lesson of Hungary and its aftermath in 
Czechoslovakia has not been forgotten by the popula- 
tion either. This is why, in contrast to the high opti- 
mism of 1956, the reaction to the 1961 de-Stalinization 
campaign has been marked by sarcasm and little hope 
for political change. Characteristically, the response of 
the intellectuals has remained limited to a few anguished 
questions posed in the party-controlled press. “Is it 
possible,” wrote a Slovak Communist writer, Ladislav 
Mnacko, “to prevent a phenomenon such as the per- 
sonality cult from occurring again? Is it at all within 
the power and possibilities of our society? .... 
Where are the effective guarantees of a system of 
public control that would make the repetition of past 
errors impossible? Do they exist at all?’ 21 

Mnacko did not know the answer, and the regime, 
by arresting Barak, hardly helped him out. The frivo- 
lous and sordid motions of dismantling monuments, 
degrading past leaders and renaming public squares 
no longer satisfies anybody, and least of all the younger 
Communist intellectuals, They want safeguards against 
future infractions of law and humanity. One of them, 
Pavel Vranovsky, put it succinctly late last year: 


Yes, it is necessary to eliminate the outward signs of the 
personality cult... but we shall not get rid of ... [it] 
simply by destroying monuments and changing the names of 
streets and enterprises.... We must do something not 
only about the appearance, but also about the substance .. . 
that is about the whole system of anti-Leninist principles, 
haughtiness and pushing people around, suspiciousness, the 
lack of respect for human life, the violation of civil 
rights. . . .22 


Doubts and demands such as these, modest as they 
may be in tone today, may well grow as time goes 
on and eventually force the regime to come forth 
with answers better than the hesitant shifts in official 
idolatry that have marked its behavior thus far. 


21K ulturny zivot (Bratislava), November 4, 1961. 
22 Rude pravo, November 22, 1961. 


Conversation in the Countryside 


Pak Bae. 


“Oh, I see.” 


“And how is Grandma these days?” 

“Dead more than a year, don’t you remember?” 
“So, there’s really nothing new with her?” 

“Still in the same graveyard.” 


—Zemedelske noviny (Prague), Jan. 7, 1962. 
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WHILE THE 22ND CPSU CONGRESS has had 
a pronounced and extremely complex impact on the 
political scene in Hungary, the repercussions have 
been totally different from those of the 20th Congress 
which sowed the seeds of the October 1956 revolt. 
Unlike the first de-Stalinization unleashed by Khru- 
shchev’s ‘“‘secret’’ speech at that earlier Congress, the 
second initiated by the 22nd Congress has not shaken 
the Hungarian ruling party, much less the masses. 
In the first place, this is because some of the essential 
factors which combined five years ago to bring about 
the attempt at violent overthrow of Communist party 
rule—notably, factionalism in the top leadership, 
organized inner-party opposition, and pent-up popular 
discontent—are conspicuously absent in Hungary at the 
present time. It is also due to the fact that the response 
of the present Hungarian leadership to the 22nd Con- 
gtess differs in two important respects from the reac- 
tion of the old Rakosist leadership to the first de- 
Stalinization. 

Ever since the Congress, Janos Kadar and his associ- 
ates have been making great efforts to keep the new 
de-Stalinization campaign within definite, politically 
feasible limits. Whereas in 1956 both Rakosi and 
Geré responded to presures from below with merely 
verbal and bewildering policy twists and turns, the 
Kadar leadership has so far managed to keep the dis- 
cipline and morale of the party apparatus intact through 
prompt and unequivocal guidance from above. Then, 
too, in contrast to the guilt-ridden inaction of the old 
Stalinist leadership after Khrushchev’s secret speech of 
February 1956, the present Hungarian party leaders 
have pledged genuine and unqualified support of the 
resolutions of the 22nd Congress because they recognize 


Mr. Landy, Central and East European correspondent for 
the Financial Times (London), last appeared in these 
pages with “Reforms in Yugoslavia’ (November-De- 
cember 1961). 


Hungary: Pressures from Above 


By Paul Landy 


that their own political course and fortunes are in- 
dissolubly linked with the anti-Stalinist line and 
political ascendancy of Khrushchev. 


Post-Congress Watchword: Continuity 


The Hungarian party leadership has more than once 
publicly avowed its commitment to the Khrushchev 
line. Addressing parliament on the eve of the 22nd 
Congress, Kadar underlined this point by stating: “‘It 
is said from time to time that this or that change 
{in Hungary} means that the friends of Khrushchev 
have again gained ground. I must say that we are 
proud of being regarded as friends by Khrushchev 
and his comrades-in-arms, the leaders of the CPSU.” } 
He reiterated it even more unequivocally later when 
he hailed the confirmation of Khrushchev’s policies 
by the Congress as giving long-term sanction for the 
continuation of the Hungarian leadership’s middle- 
of-the-road course: 


What I would like to say after the 22nd Congress is that 
our political line will remain stabilized over a very long 
period. Because of this, one can not only live and work 
unperturbed, but also study how to carry out this policy even 
better.? 


This self-confident and essentially pragmatic Hun- 
garian response to the Congress resolutions appears 
in large part to reflect a sense of relief among the 
party leaders at the thought that some of the most ex- 
plosive problems of de-Stalinization—problems which 
their uneasy colleagues in Prague or Sofia have yet 
to face up to—have already been resolved in Hun- 
gary. Accordingly, both the resolution adopted by 


1 Nepszabadsag, October 13, 1961. 

2 Ibid., December 3, 1961. See also Nepszabadsag editorial of 
October 24, 1961, stressing the dangers which would have 
faced the Hungarian party leadership if the Soviet “anti-party 
group” had triumphed in 1957. 
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the Central Committee last November * and subsequent 
speeches by Kadar and other leading spokesmen have 
emphasized the continuity of the party's already estab- 
lished political line. Nepszabadsag, the central party 
organ, thus stated: 


The HSWP [Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party] has al- 
ready done away with the cult of personality. The Leninist 
norms of party life and the principle of collective leader- 
ship are in force. The contact between the party and the 
masses is strong and intimate. The party is exercising its 
leading role in every field of national life and is thereby 
guaranteeing, among other things, the enforcement of so- 
cialist legality and the order built on the constitution and 
laws of our country. The political line of our party has 
been justified and proven correct. Thus the party has no 
reason to change its policy.* 


The same theme was echoed more recently in a state- 
ment by Istvan Szirmai, one of the secretaries of the 
Central Committee, emphasizing that “our political 
line is stable and will not change.’® 

Nevertheless, there is ample evidence to suggest that 
what Kadar has termed the “creative application of the 
lessons of the [22nd} Congress to the peculiar national 
conditions’ * of Hungary has already had a significant 
impact on the approach being taken by the present 
leadership to its two basic political dilemmas in the 
post-Congress period. These are: first, how to reform 
the party bureaucracy and instill a new ‘‘sense of mis- 
sion” in the party as a whole without rekindling the 
embers of revisionist heresy and evoking the ghost 
of Imre Nagy; second, how to readjust the party’s 
relations with the non-Communist masses so as to 
bridge the yawning gap between them and the regime 
without diluting the inner cohesion of the party and 
weakening its monopoly of power. 


Reaction in the Ranks 


To understand the implications of these tasks, one 
must view them in the context of the prevailing psycho- 
logical climate in the lower and medium echelons of 
the party hierarchy. Specifically, while the party as 
a whole has not been shaken by the developments at 
the 22nd Congress, available evidence suggests that the 
total public repudiation of Stalin still came as a shock 
to quite a few old-time party members and function- 
aries. Above all, it is the Congress’ open indictment 
of the repressions of the Stalin era that has given rise 


8 [bid., November 19, 1961. 

4 Ibid., November 21, 1961. 

5 Ibid., March 4, 1962. 

® From a speech before the Council of the Patriotic People’s 
Front (sbid., December 3, 1961). 
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to impassioned discussions at party meetings and lec- 
tures and in private conversations. A typical report 
in one of the provincial newspapers describes reactions 
in party circles in these words: 


Some people, although agreeing with all the points of the 
Congress resolution, nevertheless have ‘reservations’ about 
the condemnation of the personality cult of Stalin. Many 
are of the opinion that it was unnecessary to speak so 
frankly about the mistakes and shortcomings. Their argu- 
ment is that this will only gladden our enemies.* 


Tarsadalmi Zemle (December 1961) acknowledged 
that others in the party were more profoundly affected 
by the indictment of Stalin, which “had shaken their 
innermost feelings and the moral bases of their con- 
victions.” Nepszabadsag reported two instances in 
which party members had questioned not merely the 
form but the very essence of the indictment against 
Stalin. The paper gave the gist of their arguments 
as follows: 


It is both easy and unjust to criticize today the mistakes 
made during the Stalin era. The methods that are now so 
sharply condemned were the direct result of the conditions 
of that historic period. . . . It is impossible, on the basis of 
postwar conditions, to make a realistic appraisal of Stalin’s 
mistakes, which at the time were perhaps not mistakes at 
all.8 


The party leadership has of course lost no time in 
rebuking these “dogmatist’” and “sectarian” critics of 
the Congress, accusing them of abetting, whether wit- 
tingly or not, the cause of the “revisionists, right-wing 
socialists, and imperialist enemies,” who seek to 
identify the cult of personality with the system itself. 
The official position, widely publicized in the party 
press, has been that the massive attack on Stalin and 
the bringing out into the open of the “bitter truth” 
about his misdeeds were necessary to clear away the 
relics of Stalinism, to release the initiative of the 
masses, and last but not least, to provide a guarantee 
against a return to repressive policies. ° 


In their post-Congress statements, Kadar and his 
associates have prudently avoided any attempt at ana- 
lyzing the socio-political roots of the Stalinist terror, 
preferring to dismiss it as an “alien growth on the 
Soviet body politic.” The whole public treatment of 
de-Stalinization in Hungary has indeed been pragmatic 


7 Kisalféld (Gyor), January 6, 1962. 


8 Nepszabadsag, January 20, 1962. For reports of similar re- 
actions, see sbid., January 14 and February 2, 1962; also 
Somogyi Neplap, January 5, 1962. 

9 E.g., see speech by Szirmai, reprinted in Tarsadalmi Zemle, 
March 1962; also statements in #bid., February 1962, and 
Nepszabadsag, December 3 and 31, 1961. 


and at the same time emotional. Apparently acting 
under central party instructions, the newspapers have 
outdone even the Polish press in reprinting either the 
full text or lengthy portions of every single article 
published in a major Soviet periodical concerning long- 
unmentioned victims of the Stalinist terror. Moreover, 
in contrast to the uneasy silence hitherto maintained 
regarding the pre-1956 show trials, executions, and 
imprisonments in Hungary itself, Nepszabadsag has 
recently given prominence to stories about survivors 
of the Rakosi terror who have remained loyal Com- 
munists. Perhaps to emphasize the healing of wounds 
inflicted in the crushing of the October 1956 rising, 
the same newspaper also published an interview with 
a former “student counterrevolutionary’’ who, in spite 
of two and a half years in prison, has since become an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Kadar regime.?° 


“Left Dogmatists” Under Fire 


However, the chief significance of the 22nd Congress 
for Hungary lies in the powerful impetus it has given 
to Kadar’s campaign to revitalize the party and 
improve its relations with the masses. This has al- 
ready brought a noticeable shift of emphasis in the 
regime’s two-front battle against revisionism and dog- 
matism. For the first time since November 1956, the 
party leadership is directing its heaviest fire against 
the “leftist dogmatists.” Thus, the Central Commit- 
tee resolution of last November stated: 


Those who previously were prisoners of sectarian thinking 
and have not yet been able to break completely with such 
views and the methods, stemming from them will have to 
rid themselves . . . even of the shadow of those mistakes. 
... We have to liquidate the still persisting tendency to 
regard immeasurably harmful leftism as a forgivable and 
tolerable mistake,11 


In the recent new elections to primary party organi- 
zations throughout the country, the leadership has al- 
ready had an opportunity to translate these words into 
practice. The elections resulted in a substantial turn- 
over of personnel mainly at the lower and intermedi- 
ate levels of the party apparatus, about one-fifth of 
the secretaries and one-third of the members of local 


10 December 10, 1961; February 28, 1962. On the other hand, 
a provincial daily (Veszprem Megyei Naplo, January 31, 1962) 
teported the sentencing of a young ex-student to 30 months’ 
imprisonment for listening to Radio Free Europe broadcasts 


and for saying that “real democracy” such as exists in Yugo- 


slavia should also be established in Hungary instead of the still 


existing “dictatorship of a handful of people.” 
_ 11 Nepszabadsag, November 19, 1961. 
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party committees being replaced. As there are some 
18,000 primary organizations, these proportions indi- 
cate that the turnover affected some 3,600 local party 
secretaries and (on the basis of five-member commit- 
tees) about 30,000 committee members.?? Quantita- 
tively speaking, these levels of “renewal” were not 
much higher than the turnover in the 1959 party 
elections, but many of the changes were clearly influ- 
enced by the concentrated campaign against “dogmatic” 
as well as inefficient and corrupt local functionaries. 

There have also been some significant changes of 
personnel in the higher echelons of authority, sug- 
gesting that Kadar does not intend to stop halfway in 
overhauling both the party and state bureaucracies. 
Paradoxically, the casualties resulting from these 
changes have fallen mainly among the very function- 
aties who played a key role in rebuilding the Com- 
munist power apparatus during 1957-58. Now that 
the general political climate has changed and Kadar’s 
power has been consolidated, many of the old-time 
Communists who owed their influential positions to 
Rakosi but found themselves obligated, after the 1956 
revolt, to support Kadar for want of any better alter- 
native have come to be regarded by the present lead- 
ership as an embarrassing ballast to be jettisoned as 
smoothly as possible. This intention was bluntly ex- 
pressed by Jozsef Sandor, one of the rising post-1956 
members of Kadar’s circle, in a published statement 


last January intimating that all accounts had not yet 


been settled in the party. According to Sandor: 


Anyone who is unable to change and to rid himself of his 
mistakes had better give up his position to someone more 
competent. In my opinion, the 22nd Congress sounded the 
death knell of those functionaries who cannot or do not 
want to work in a new way.!% 


Actually, in this area, the Congress appears merely 
to have sanctioned and given added urgency to a trend 
that already had become manifest in the top-level 
governmental reorganization carried out last fall. 
Much more than Kadar’s assumption of the presidency 
of the Council of Ministers in place of the aging 
Ferenc Miinnich, it was the downgrading of Karoly 
Kiss and the elevation of Bela Biszku and Jené Fock, 
both young post-1956 party leaders, to vice-presidencies 
of the Council which furnished the key to the shake- 
up—as well as a portent of wider changes yet to 
come.1¢ The very epitome of the mediocre apparatchik, 


12See Tarsadalmi Szemle, January 1962. 

18 Nepszabadsag, January 7, 1962. © 

14 For announcements of the changes, see ibid., September 14 
and October 8, 1961. Biszku and Fock are 40 and 45 years 


of age, respectively. 
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Kiss had only shortly before been relieved of his posi- 
tion as a secretary of the party Central Committee 
(though remaining in the Politburo) and now found 
himself also demoted from First Vice-President of the 
Presidential Council to a mere secretary of this purely 
representative body, a post never before held by a 
member of the Politburo. 

Since the 22nd Congress, a number of other members 
of the party’s pre-1956 “old guard” have followed 
Kiss into partial eclipse. Among those demoted thus 
far (March 1962) as a direct result of the renewed 
de-Stalinization campaign, the most prominent have 
been Istvan Friss, relieved as head of the Central 
Committee’s economic department and as a member 
of the party Economic Commission; Karoly Olt, as 
chairman of the State Office for Church Affairs and 
member of the Council of Ministers; Ivan Darabos, 
as member of the Central Committee and secretary 
of the Zala regional party committee; Gyula Egri, as 
secretary of the Baranya regional party committee; 
and Gyula Hegyi, as chairman of the Sports Com- 
mission. Except in the case of Friss, whose removal 
was announced after he had been censured for obliquely 
questioning—in print—the investment provisions of 
the current (1961-65) Five-Year Plan,15 no specific 
public criticisms were directed at any of the demoted 
officials. All of them, however, have long been known 
as inward sympathizers of a “hard” or “leftist” politi- 
cal line. Their relegation to the background suggests 
that the political future of other temporary old-guard 
allies of Kadar, such as Antal Apro, who is still a 
First Vice-President of the Council of Ministers and 
member of the Politburo, may also be in jeopardy. 


Toward a Better Party Image 


Kadar’s new moves to de-Stalinize the party hier- 
archy have developed within the framework of a gen- 
eral campaign to cleanse the bureaucracy of those who 
wield authority arbitrarily and behave like “petty mon- 
archs,”” as well as those guilty of venality in office. 
The party chief has denounced tendencies toward cor- 
ruption among officials as a ‘public menace” and has 
set in motion a concerted drive to impose a code of 
moral puritanism in place of the loose ethical standards 


15 Friss was censured for statements made in an article pub- 
lished in the November 1961 issue of Tarsadalmi Szemle. The 
same journal for January 1962 editorially criticized Friss and 
also carried an apology by him, but the January issue of 
Partelet announced his dismissal from his party economic posts. 


He apparently remains a member of the Central Committee, at 
least for the time being. 
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prevalent among many party and state functionaries.’ 
The so-called ‘““T6rdk scandal” was unquestionably in- 
strumental in spurring the regime’s recognition of the 
moral erosion of the party from within. The principal 
in this affair was Istvan Torok, a member of the party 
Central Committee and general secretary of the Metal- 
workers’ Union, whose expulsion from the party was 
disclosed last December, followed in January by press 
reports that he had been sentenced to two and a half 
years in prison for misappropriating public funds.1” 

Besides these efforts to improve the party's public 
image, Kadar is also seeking to broaden popular sup- 
port of his regime by proffering some peripheral con- 
cessions to the non-Communist masses of the popula- 
tion—without, of course, compromising the essential 
primacy of the party. This has involved more than 
just a verbal propaganda campaign to win over the 
“passive” under the regime’s newly adopted slogan, 
“Who is not against us is with us.” 18 The campaign 
was backed up in February by a reshuffle of junior 
government ministers (including the “‘retirement’’ of 
Mihaly Zsofinyecz, a member of the party Politbureau 
from 1951 to 1954), which seemed to foreshadow 
the gradual replacement of old-line bureaucrats having 
no other qualification for public office than their party 
connection by more competent appointees equipped 
with economic or technical training—and not necessarily 
Communists. The Hungarian press has meanwhile 
been giving unusual publicity to the principle, last con- 
firmed by the 7th Congress of the HSWP in 1959, 
that non-Communists can occupy any positions except 
in the party organization. 

This initiative of the leadership, however, is not 
without opposition in the party. In spite of the fact 
that experts, whether Communist or not, are badly 
needed to cope with the country’s economic plight,?® 


16 See Nepszabadsag, December 3 and 13, 1961. 

17 Térdk’s expulsion was reported only in Partelet for December 
1961, but his trial sentence was announced without comment 
in all the daily newspapers on January 28, 1962. 

18 Kadar used the slogan in a speech reported in Nepszabadsag, 
December 10, 1961, crediting Western journalists with havy- 
ing invented this variant of the old expression (“Who is 
not with us is against us’) to illustrate the difference between 
the climate of the Rakosi era (linked with the original say- 
ing) and that of present-day Hungary. Actually, to the writer’s 
best knowledge, this play on the old phrase had first appeared 
in Irodalmi Ujsag (October 23, 1961), a Hungarian exile 
publication now appearing in London. 

19 According to an official economic report, real earnings in 
Hungary failed to rise during 1961, and agricultural output 
for the year dropped below the 1960 level which already had 
fallen considerably below the levels of 1959 and 1958), result- 
ing in periodic shortages of various essential foodstuffs. 


the old party hands in the managerial bureaucracy are 
waging an embittered rear-guard battle against the 
new approach, which they regard not merely as an 
injustice to themselves but as a politically dangerous 
experiment for the party.?° 

Their reactions range from querulous complaints 
such as “Why are we hitting our own people?” to 
angry protests such as “I would rather defend the 
people’s regime with machine guns than work with 
a non-Communist!”’ 


The Revisionists Warned 


Aware of such currents in the party ranks and of 
the need to preserve unity, the Kadar leadership— 
while proceeding against the Stalinist die-hards—has 
shown itself anxious not to carry de-Stalinization too 
far or to let popular pressures for more liberalization 
get out of hand. Thus, it has continued to voice 
repeated warnings against factionalism in general and 
revisionism in particular. Stubbornly if somewhat 
feebly, Kadar and Szirmai still uphold the official fic- 
tion of the “October counterrevolution” and seek to 
forestall any soul-searching and controversial reap- 
praisal of 1956 in the light of the 22nd Congress. The 
reasons for this reluctance are obvious, for any admis- 
sion that the action of the Congress has posthumously 
vindicated Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, and Miklos 
Gimes—who were merely five years too early in their 
total repudiation of the Stalin era—would be tanta- 
mount to a negation of the very raison d’étre of the 
Kadar regime. The painful efforts of the present 
leadership to cover up such unpalatable facts are evident 
in the following typical statement by Szirmai: 


There are right-wing elements who have expressed the 
opinion since the 22nd Congress that, with the fight against 
the cult of personality and dogmatism in the foreground, 
their time has now arrived. They have begun to say that 
the Congress ‘justified’ them because they had been fighting 
for years against ‘Stalinism’ and for ‘liberalization’ of the 
system, and that they ought to be exonerated from ‘unjust’ 
accusations. Well, if the question of who was justified by 
the Congress has any meaning at all, then one has to state 
unequivocally that it fully vindicated our party, which has 
been carrying on a constant two-front battle since November 
1956. We saw in 1956 how the revisionists, distorting the 
essence of the 20th Congress, proclaimed themselves to be 
its champions and standard-bearers. There are some who 
would like to do the same with respect to the 22nd Con- 
gress. These are futile attempts! Our party will not allow 
the 22nd Congress to be discredited. There is and will be 


20 See Nepszabadsag, January 11 and 25, February 21, and 
March 1, 1962. 


21 Tarsadalmi Szemle, March 1962. 


no rehabilitation of revisionism in the international Com- 
munist movement and in the HSWP.21 


The very fact that such harangues as Szirmai’s have 
been necessary would seem to lend credence to reports 
leaking out of Hungary that reappraisal of the pre- 
revolt thaw, of the 1956 uprising itself, and of the 
treatment of Nagy’s followers has become very much 
of a live issue again. There is, for instance, the ques- 
tion of what to do about those former party members 
—tepresenting some of the 400,000 who did not renew 
their membership in the re-enrollment of January-June 
1957—who have now applied for readmission to the 
party.°? This group embraces opportunists, optimists, 
and idealists, Among the last, there are those who, 
according to Szirmai, describe themselves as “‘opposi- 
tional Communists’: i.e., they reject both “the crushing 
of the counterrevolution” and the reconsolidation poli- 
cies of the past five years, but pledge their support to 
the Kadar regime on the basis of its orientation since 
the 22nd Congress. These Hungarian intellectuals, who 
have either been silenced or kept silent during the years 
since the 1956 uprising, are now trying to break away 
from the round of platitudes that has characterized the 
ideological “analysis” of de-Stalinization. Their inner 
torment and frantic search for a way out of the im- 
passe, without the horror of moral degradation, have 
been movingly described by Laszlo Benjamin, perhaps 
the greatest contemporary Hungarian poet, in his latest 
magnificent poem, ‘Under the Bloodstained Banners.” 


Continuing Ferment 


These men—writers, journalists, artists, and scien- 
tists—cling to the hope of a new Reformation which 
will somehow infuse the system with a spirit of human- 
ism and of human dignity. But the party is anxious 
above all to forestall the crystallization of any currents 
of opposition both within and without its ranks. Thus, 
for instance, when the organization of the Railway 
Scientific Research Institute split into two factions 
early this year, with each faction claiming the sanction 
of the 22nd Congress for its own position in a bitter 
debate concerning the degree of party control over 
pure research, the higher party organs immediately 
intervened and rebuked both sides. Declaring that 
there is “no ideological armistice,” Nepszabadsag cen- 
sured the “‘liberals” for their divergences from ortho- 
doxy but also admonished the secretary of the organiza- 


See also speeches by 


Kadar, reported in Nepszabadsag, December 3 and 10, 1961. 
22 Nepszabadsag, May 5, 1957, and December 3 and 10, 1961. 
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tion for resorting to “impatient” methods, albeit in 
defense of the “correct line’’.?* 

It is thus quite evident that the party leadership is 
doing its utmost to keep the repercussions of the 22nd 
Congress within safe bounds, Its efforts, however, 
are seriously hampered by the fact that the reconsoli- 
dation of the Communist power apparatus since 1957 
has not been accompanied by any appreciable revival 
of the party ideology. In scope and depth, the current 
intellectual ferment bears no comparison with the ex- 
citing climate of 1956, but nonetheless there are audible 
notes of dissent among young Hungarian writers and 
artists, who more than ever look towards the West 
as a source of creative vitality. It is impossible here 
to describe the multiple cross-currents manifested in 
the post-Congress debates about abstract art, contem- 
porary literature, and music, but suffice it to say that 
these debates have reflected anew the yearning for 
experiments in free expression,?4 

In the face of these currents, there is a growing 
realization among party officials that awkward questions 
about the “right of erring” and “artistic freedom” 
cannot be put off with stale generalities. Nevertheless 
the posture of the “guardians of dogma” remains curi- 
ously undecided and ambivalent. Miklos Szabolcsi, 
editor of a literary weekly, described the situation thus: 


We are carrying on discussions about details, but we remain 
mostly silent with regard to the most essential issues... . 
We want to wait for the outcome of discussions [in the 
Soviet Union] in order that we may know what to support. 
On such a basis, neither literary criticism nor literature 


°3 [bid., February 6, 1962. 

24 See Uj Iras, December 1961-March 1962; Kortars, October 
1961-February 1962; also article by Laszlo Szecsddi in 
Tarsadalmi Szemle, March 1962. 
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can embark upon a course of creative development. And 
this wait-and-see attitude is visible not merely in literary 
life; it is also prevalent among influential groups of intel- 

lectuals in general.25 


However, the political pragmatism and tactical dex- 
terity of the present leadership have so far proven 
capable of containing the conflicts and inner contra- 
dictions of the post-Congress situation. While stress- 
ing the principle of the complete independence and 
equality of the individual Communist parties, Kadar 
simultaneously speaks out against “polycentrism” and 
has ranged his party squarely on Khrushchev’s side in 
the Sino-Soviet policy conflict—indeed, he is one of 
the most outspoken supporters of the Soviet leader in 
the Communist camp. In domestic politics, he remains 
a cautious centrist who is willing to grant a modicum 
of freedom and political participation to non-Com- 
munists, but only insofar as this does not jeopardize 
or impair the party’s power—in fact, the primary pur- 
pose of the regime’s peripheral concessions to popular 
pressures for liberalization is to arrest the growth of 
trends towards fundamental changes in the system it- 
self. The concessions have unquestionably produced 
a certain relaxation of the political atmosphere and, 
to some extent, a greater responsiveness to public 
opinion on the part of the regime, with the result 
that the average Hungarian appears to feel somewhat 
more confident today than he did before the 22nd 
Congress. However, recent history has shown that 
Communist regimes are as capable of concessions as 
of reversals. Hence, as long as the ‘commanding 
heights” remain firmly within the grasp of the party, 
any optimism about the future should be tempered 
with a healthy dose of caution. 


25 Elet es Irodalom, February 17, 1962. 


| THE NEW DE-STALINIZATION campaign launched 
at the 22nd Congress of the CPSU brought about 
_ mo reaction in Poland comparable to the dramatic 
_ events following the denigration of Stalin at the 20th 
Congress in 1956. One reason for this, of course, is 
that Poland had already been “‘de-Stalinized” much 
more thoroughly than any other country in the Soviet 
bloc. By 1961 there was no need to go through the 
_ gtuesome spectacle of removing the remnants of a 
“little Stalin” from a mausoleum, for Poland’s top 
Stalinist, Boleslaw Bierut, who died in 1956, had been 
_ buried in the military cemetery in Warsaw. Nor was 
there any need for new gazeteering, Stalin’s name hay- 
ing long been expunged from Polish factories, streets 
and cities.1 The Polish counterpart of the “anti-party 
group,” the so-called ‘“‘Natolin faction,” had been elim- 
inated as a political force. Its leaders were not exposed 
_to any severe recriminations, and some of them have 
even been restored to relatively important government 
posts, thus giving them a stake in the Gomulka regime 
‘and dissipating their effective opposition. Indeed, 

since 1956 the top leadership of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PZPR) has rested in the hands of 
' Gomulka and his close followers, who themselves had 
been disgraced and imprisoned in the Stalinist period. 
_ There was, however, another reason for the rela- 
tively calm reaction to the new wave of de-Staliniza- 
tion. With the experiences of 1956 still fresh in their 


'1There was, however, one rather significant exception: the 
Palace of Culture in Warsaw, which had been given to the 
Poles by the USSR in the early 1950’s, still (as this author can 
' testify from his recent sojourn there) bears the name of Stalin 
_—apparently to emphasize the strictly domestic nature of 
' Polish de-Stalinization. 


Mr. Bromke is a Research Fellow at the Russian Re- 
Search Center, Harvard University. He has published 
numerous articles on Poland, one of which, “Poland 
and Yugoslavia: The Abortive Alliance” (written in 
collaboration with Milorad Drachkovitch) appeared in 
the March-April 1961 issue of this journal. 


Poland: A Matter of Timing? 


By Adam Bromke 


minds, the Polish Communist leaders were resolved 
not to allow the criticism of Stalinism to get out of 
bounds. This resolution, moreover, was backed by 
force, for unlike the 1956 leadership of the party, 
which was racked by internal strife and dissension, 
the current leadership, with Gomulka at the top, has 
been firmly in control both of the party and the country 
at large. 

These two elements, then—the effects of the post- 
1956 reforms and the party’s determination not to let 
the new turmoil impair its position in any way—have 
limited the impact of the 22nd Congress in Poland. 
This does not mean, however, that the Polish reaction 
to the renewed attack against Stalinism in the USSR 
has not been in many respects interesting and perhaps 
even far-reaching. Precisely because the Poles had 
gone so far in 1956, even the small changes introduced 
in 1961 were bound to be significant. The three most 
important features of the 1961-1962 reaction have been: 
(1) a discussion among the top Polish scholars on 
intellectual freedom; (2) a debate within the highest 
party echelon on the nature of the Communist system; 
and (3) a clarification of the party’s stand on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. 


The “Professors’ Debate” 


The only instance where the reaction to the 22nd 
Congress extended beyond the confines of the party 
was a lively debate on the relationship between ideology 
and science among some leading Polish scholars. The 
“professors’ debate’—as it might be termed because 
all the participants hold this academic rank—was ini- 
tiated by the President of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski. In an article 
in the October 26, 1961 issue of Przeglad kulturalny, 
written ostensibly on the occasion of the fourth cen- 
tennial of the birth of Francis Bacon, Kotarbinski 
weighed the arguments for and against freedom of 
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expression. Admitting that at times this freedom is 
likely to be abused, he asserted that the possibility of 
its excesses is no excuse for restraining it. “Let the 
freedom of expression be presumed natural, while the 
restrictions of freedom be burdened with proving their 
necessity.” 

Professor Kotarbinski’s article produced an almost 
instantaneous reaction. Within a few weeks, a number 
of prominent university professors, representing such 
different disciplines as philosophy, history, physics, 
literature and law joined in the debate. One after 
another they criticized the restrictions imposed on the 
freedom of scientific inquiry as damaging to the prog- 
ress of learning, and demanded their removal. The 
distinguished physicist and former disciple of Albert 
Einstein, Professor Leopold Infeld, described the one- 
time repudiation of Einstein’s theories, and noting 
with satisfaction that both in Poland and the Soviet 
Union the attack against Einstein was over, expressed 
the hope that freedom of scientific inquiry, and, indeed, 
freedom in general would be extended in the entire 
Communist bloc. Although he conceded that freedom 
cannot be unlimited, and even explicitly recognized 
the need for some restrictions in the fields of culture 
and education, he was emphatic in stressing that these 
should be of a transitory nature. “The present situa- 
tion,’’ he declared, ‘‘is not as significant as the direction 
in which we are moving. I agree to the present state 
of affairs on condition that our children’s freedom 
will be greater, not smaller.” 2 


INFELD WAS FOLLOWED by a prominent pro- 
fessor of law, Stanislaw Ehrlich, who in the popular 
Warsaw daily, Zycie Warszawy, sharply criticized the 
restrictions which had been imposed on the social 
sciences in the Stalinist period. “The unnecessary vigi- 
lance in research, the strict determination of the bounda- 
ries of inquiry,” he observed, “the so-called freedom 
of science within the limits of Marxism-Leninism, 
cost us a great deal. Not only the theory of relativity, 
but also political science, econometrics, and semantics 
were all repudiated.” * Ehrlich did not share Infeld’s 
conviction that all those practices belonged to the past. 
He felt that the prevailing sentiment in some scientific 
circles in Poland was one of membership in an “‘asso- 
ciation of insurance against political risks.” What 
should be the proper relationship between political 
authority and science? asked Ehrlich in conclusion. 


® Przeglad kulturalny, November 23, 1961. An English trans- 
lation of Professor Infeld’s article appeared in East Europe, 
New York, January 1962, pp. 32-3. 

8 Zycie Warszawy, December 9, 1961. 
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All that the party has to do, he answered, is “to extend 
its resolute support to [the search for} scientific truth. 
This and only this is what the party really needs.” 

Another professor of law, Wladyslaw Wolter, went 
still further. In an article published in the December 
14 issue of Przeglad kulturalny, he raised the issue 
of freedom of thought in general. ‘Freedom which 
cannot be abused does not exist,” he argued, “for the 
very granting of freedom assumes the possibility of 
its abuse... The prophylactic denial of freedom 
might produce even greater harm than taking the risk 
of freedom being abused. The curtailment of free- 
dom. . . leads to extinguishing the sacred fire of 
human thought, to the replacement of constructive 
discussion and polemic from which the truth evolves 
by the worthless wandering in a prison compound 
of enchained human thought.” 


AT THIS POINT the party leaders evidently became 
concerned about the dangerous turn of the debate. 
Within one week, two articles—both by members of 
the party's Central Committee—laid down the official 
line on the relationship between ideology and science. 
One, by the influential Secretary-General of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Henryk Jablonski, 
(Przeglad kulturalny, January 18, 1962), asserted that 
an unlimited freedom of scientific inquiry could easily 
lead to chaos in research. To be sure, scholars must 
be allowed to resolve their differences by purely scien- 
tific arguments. But as for freedom of choice of the 
field of study, that “must not be universal and unre- 
stricted, but must be in line with social obligation.” 

The other article, by the Secretary of the Social 
Science Division of the Academy, Professor Stefan 
Zolkiewski, was more explicit as to what fields of study 
fall within the limits of permissible scientific inquiry: 


Scientific inquiry should be not only free but rich and purposeful. 
It should, therefore, be subject to scientific and social discipline. 
No one would deny that the existence of scientific discipline re- 
stricts the freedom of a researcher. . . . There exists also social 
discipline which assists a scientist to participate in the process 
of creating social values chosen by the nation at a given his- 
torical stage. .. We chose socialism. This determines the 
character of our culture. The link between this social process 
and the specific type of thought, the specific theory and method- 
ology, that of Marxism-Leninism, is sufficiently . . . proven. 


The purely verbal intervention of the party spokes- 
men was soon followed by a more drastic—and per- 
haps somewhat ominous—step. On February 1 of this 
year, at a meeting of the famous Krzywe Kolo (Crooked 


* Przeglad kulturalny, January 11, 1962. 


Circle) Club—a discussion group that had played an 
enormous role in the intellectual ferment of 1955- 
-1956—Professor Kotarbynski and the senior Polish 
‘Marxist philosopher, Professor Adam Schaff* spoke 
‘on the subject of humanism and freedom under social- 
ism. Reportedly, the discussion which ensued followed 
the best traditions of 1956. Several of its participants 
asserted the need not only for greater freedom of 
expression, but political freedom as well. ‘There is 
‘only one kind of humanism,” exclaimed one of the 
speakers from the floor, ‘‘and that was defined a long 
‘time ago by a well known Roman philosopher, St. 
Augustine. St. Augustine defined it thus: Unity only 
in dire necessity. When in doubt—liberalism.” ¢ 

In 1962, however, the reaction of the party to the 
‘radicalism of the Krzywe Kolo Club was altogether 
different from that of 1956. Soon after the turbulent 
‘meeting of February 1, the Communist authorities 
clamped down on the Club and compelled it to suspend 
its activities? The suspension, however, has not pro- 
duced any noticeable bitterness towards the regime on 
‘the part of the Polish population—a phenomenon which 
would have been unthinkable in 1956. The reason 
‘for this may well lie in the fact that the discussion in 
‘the Club—as indeed the entire ‘professors’ debate” — 
‘had been restricted only to a small group of intellec- 
‘tuals, and never had a chance of producing any marked 
effects on the actual policies of the regime. Whatever 
‘its long-range impact on the intellectual and political 

climate of the country, the fact remains that its practical 
“consequences have—thus far, at any rate—been next 
to nil. 

It is precisely because of the academic (in more ways 
than one) nature of the discussion on intellectual free- 
dom that the second manifestation of the impact of 
‘the 22nd Congress—the debate within the party itself— 


"5 Professor Schaff is the author of an article published on the 
seve of the 22nd Congress (Przeglad kulturalny, October 12, 
-1961), in which he declared himself in favor of extending the 
»scope of freedom in the “‘socialist’’ countries. Schaff had been 
‘writing on this—and related—subjects for some time, thus in 
effect contributing to and encouraging the general debate on 
intellectual freedom in Poland. 

"6The New York Times, February 3, 1962. It is interesting 
to observe that in a discussion in the Club some doubts were 
‘raised about the need for removing Stalin’s body from the 
‘mausoleum in Moscow. This, of course, did not flow from any 
admiration for the dead tyrant, but from the fact that many 
Poles found this spectacle extremely distasteful. 

'T Arthur J. Olsen, “The Polish Club to Stay ‘Inactive’”, The 
New York Times, February 11, 1962. The decision to suspend 
the activities of the club might not have been motivated solely 
by its vigorous debate. The club, in fact, had been in trouble 
for some time toward the end of 1961. On the other hand, its 


is of potentially greater significance, at least for the 
immediate future. The debate took place at the 9th 
Plenum of the Central Committee on November 22-23, 
1961, and comprised the second of a two-point agenda, 
the first being a review of Poland’s economic progress. 
The discussion was apparently considered so impor- 
tant that the wall of secrecy surrounding the delibera- 
tions was partially removed. In addition to the report 
by the First Secretary, which is usually carried in full 
in the press, two speeches by leading party theoreticians, 
both dealing with de-Stalinization, were published in 
the weekly Polityka. As a whole the Poles did not 
go as far as the Italian Communists, though in some 
respects they came close to the latters’ position. Above 
all, they raised a number of fundamental questions 
concerning the origin and nature of the Stalinist system. 


Soul Searching in the Party 


The basic issue was defined by a leading Marxist 
theoretician, Professor Oskar Lange. “As Marxists,” 
Lange declared, ‘we know that the phenomenon of 
the cult of the individual cannot be attributed solely to 
one man. We are faced with a social phenomenon 
which requires a Marxist analysis.””® He continued: 


It is not only a matter of satisfying our theoretical curiosity. 
Such an analysis is actually needed by the entire international 
workers’ movement. The phenomenon of the cult of the in- 
dividual and all that is linked with it does not represent an 
inevitable stage in the process of socialist construction through 
which all countries must pass ... and the Marxist theory 
must indicate the means of avoiding such phenomena. 


Since the cult of personality originated in the Soviet 
Union, concluded Lange, its analysis is primarily the 
task of the Soviet theoreticians. The foreign Commu- 


suspension does not necessarily indicate that it has been closed 
down for good, provided the authorities are convinced that its 
deliberations will be kept within “permissible” limits. 

8 The discussion among the Italian Communists on de-Staliniza- 
tion, including the views of Amendola (whose speech was de- 
scribed as “interesting”) received extensive coverage in Tryhuna 
Ludu, November 13 and 17, 1961. The subsequent debate on 
the same subject published in the December 1961 issue of 
Rinascita received prominent attention in the February 1962 
issue of Nowe Drogi. See A. Dallin, “Long Divisions and 
Fine Fractions,” Problems of Communism, March-April, 1962. 
9 Polityka (Warsaw), December 2, 1961. Professor Lange's 
speech to the Central Committee in a way provided a link be- 
tween the “professors’ debate” and the intra-party discussion. 
It is not only that Lange is himself an economist of world 
repute, but his criticism of the Stalinist system also ran along 
the same lines as that of other Polish scholars, #.e., he explicitly 
attacked Stalinism for hindering the progress of science. 
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nists, however, should not be excluded from making 
their contribution to it. In fact, Gomulka had put 
forward “an outline of such an analysis,” in his speech 
on de-Stalinization. 


GOMULKA’S SPEECH to which Lange referred was, 
of course, the most important pronouncement at the 
Central Committee Plenum. In it, Gomulka grappled 
with the following questions: First, the origin of 
Stalinist terror; second, the reason why Stalin’s rule 
had remained virtually unchallenged and unchecked; 
and third, the reason why a repetition of Stalinist meth- 
ods must be ruled out.2° 

With regard to the first question Gomulka, signi- 
ficantly enough, linked the beginning of terror in the 
USSR to the forcible collectivization of agriculture. 
Not that he questioned, of course, the necessity of 
collectivization; nor did he deny that the use of coer- 
cion was unavoidable. But he made it clear that in 
his opinion it was precisely while compelling the peas- 
ants to join the collective farms that terror got out 
of hand and that the Stalin cult was born. Once this 
happened, the other developments—the theoretical 
justification of terror, the rigged trials, the execution 
of the cream of the Soviet officers corps—followed. 
Concluded Gomulka: 


In this situation, while the heads of marshals, generals, and 
other high-ranking party and state dignitaries rolled, fear 
and suspicion spread among the people, and a spying mania 


10 Gomulka’s speech was published in the monthly Nowe 
Drogi, Warsaw, December 1961. 
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was created. The role of the organs of security, the NK VD, 
was increased ... gradually becoming more and more in- 
dependent from the party, until to all practical intents they 
were placed above the party. 


As for the second question—the absence of any artic- 
ulate protest against Stalin’s policies on the part of 
Communists both within and outside the Soviet Union 
—Gomulka asserted that this may be attributed par- 
tially to fear of reprisals. Yet this, he went on, is 
not the sole explanation. After all, ‘Communists are 
brave and devoted men. They proved through the 
whole history of {their} struggles that they value 
the cause of socialism more than their heads.” Then 
why did they prove so helpless in dealing with Stalin? 
According to Gomulka, it was precisely because they 
still identified the cause of Stalin with the “socialist 
revolution,’ and any opposition to him with “‘counter- 
revolution”’: 


Stalin led the socialist construction in the Soviet Union... 
And if Stalin in his activities resorted to impermissible 
methods ...and even committed crimes, each Com- 
munist ... was faced with a dilemma: whether, by oppos- 
ing Stalin, he would not impair socialism; whether he would 
not hinder socialist construction in the Soviet Union. In 
the [difficult] situation in which the Soviet Union was 
placed at that time, this question prevented Communists 
from struggling against Stalin. 


If in groping with this problem, Gomulka straddled 
the fence between the bolder analysis of, say, the 
Italian Communists on the one hand, and the heavy- 
handed apologetics of Khrushchev on the other, he 
proved to be even less convincing in his assurances that 
there would be and could be no return to the past. 


CAREER 
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Thus as a symbol of changes in the USSR, he men- 
tioned the removal of Stalin’s body from the mausoleum 
and the erection of a monument to Marx—hardly 
examples calculated to appeal to an audience consider- 
ably more wise and sophisticated than its counterpart 
-in Moscow. He also stressed the denunciation of the 
-“anti-party” group,’ and the restoration of intra-party 
/ democracy in the CPSU. 

In fact, it was left up to other leaders of the Polish 
party to offer more convincing and candid explana- 
‘tions. Thus one of the most important spokesmen on 
ideological matters, Mieczyslaw Rakowski, in an article 
on the 22nd CPSU Congress, posed the question 
bluntly: 


ry 

One might ask if the [Stalinist] experiences would not be 
repeated. Someone else might add: it was stated at the 
Congress that there would be no return to the practices of 
the cult of personality. That’s fine. But history knows 
_many pledges which have not been fulfilled. This is true, but 
pledges are not the only guarantee. 


And after listing some of the “guarantees” (essentially 
no different from those Gomulka mentioned), he went 
~on to say: 


The [additional] guarantee is that the conditions preventing 
anybody from reverting to those practices have been created 
-in the party and the state... The policy of the CPSU 
after the 20th Congress has brought about profound changes in 
“the political atmosphere of the country. Because of this 
policy the Soviet society has become more mature. This, 
too, is a vital guarantee.12 


Similarly, in regard to some of the other problems 
“posed by Gomulka, it was up to second-rank leaders 
to sketch in some of the more colorful details. Thus 
‘the chief party historian, Tadeusz Daniszewski, offered 
"some revealing glimpses of how Stalin’s policies dam- 
saged the international Communist movement (among 
‘them he mentioned Stalin’s decision to dissolve the 
‘Polish Communist Party in the late 1930’s),1% and an 
“editorial article in the theoretical journal Nowe Drogi 
supplemented these revelations by admitting that until 
1956 the unity of the international Communist move- 


- 


/ment was a fiction, for in practice it had meant the 
“imposition upon all the [Communist] parties of the 


11Jn his discussion of the role of the “‘anti-party” group 
Gomulka asserted that its denunciation at the 22nd Congress 
"was not due “‘as assumed by the correspondents of the bourgeois 
Mewspapers ...to the alleged plans of making them 
‘criminally responsible [for their deeds], for no such plans 
exist.” It is interesting that this assertion was omitted from 
the Russian translation of Gomulka’s speech published in 
Pravda on November 25, 1961. 


views and opinions of one party, or to be more precise 
the opinions and views of its leadership.” 14 

The internal party debate, then, if not entirely can- 
did, nevertheless opened before the rank-and-file as 
well as the population at large a number of pages 
from the past which hitherto had been either passed 
over in silence, or dealt with only briefly and hap- 
hazardly. As such, it may yet have a more far-reaching 
impact on the course of Polish communism than the 
restive stirrings of the non-party intellectuals. Yet 
even this debate did not represent the major political 
outcome of the 22nd CPSU Congress in Poland, if 
only because—as Lange observed—the new de-Stalin- 
ization campaign was primarily a responsibility of the 
Soviet party and thus affected the PZPR only indirectly. 
From the point of view of political repercussions an- 
other event at the Congress was of much greater signi- 
ficance—namely, the eruption of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, and the resulting upheaval in the entire inter- 
national Communist movement, 


Between Peking and Moscow 


It is probably because the new crisis in international 
communism called for practical political steps on the 
part of PZPR that the first public statements by its 
leaders on this subject were quite reticent. The Polish 
leaders proceeded cautiously, clearly awaiting some 
further developments in the Sino-Soviet duel. 

In his speech at the 9th plenum of the PZPR in 
November, Gomulka, of course, shed some light on 
the recent developments in the Communist bloc. As 
had been expected, he came out with a strong attack 
against the Albanian Workers Party, castigating Hoxha 
for opposing de-Stalinization, and for not adhering 
to the line of peaceful coexistence. On the subject of 
the Chinese support of Albania, however, Gomulka 
was curt. He did note and voice his disapproval of the 
Chinese objection to airing the Soviet-Albanian dispute 
in public; but his comments were rather restrained. 
“It is difficult,” said Gomulka, ‘to agree with such 
an opinion, especially since . . . all attempts at resolv- 
ing the dispute [through internal consultations} failed 


have by now rehabilitated their comrades who fell victim to 
Stalinist terror, they have not gone so far as to rehabilitate 
his non-Communist victims. For instance, the execution by 
the NKVD of the Polish officers captured in 1939, a fact 
which was discovered and exploited by the Germans in 1943, 
has not been officially acknowledged, either in the Soviet 
Union or in Poland. In a recent speech Gomulka referred 
to this incident in a somewhat euphemistic fashion, calling it 
"“Goebbels’ Katyn provocation” (Trybuna Ludu, Jan. 21, 1962). 
14 Nowe Drogi, loc. cit. 
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to achieve any result.” Furthermore, Gomulka spoke 
in such a way as to suggest that the Chinese objection 
had been confined solely to the form of resolving the 
Soviet-Albanian dispute and had not touched upon its 
essence at all. The leadership of the AWP, he claimed, 
“| |. wages a struggle against all the parties which 
do not accept its program. And this [program] is 
probably not accepted by any Communist party.” 

While doing so indirectly, Gomulka left no doubt 
that he aligned himself fully with the Soviet point 
of view. He strongly denied the inevitability of a 
war between the East and the West and hailed the 
unique position of the CPSU in the international Com- 
munist movement by referring to the Soviet role as the 
“foremost,” and not (as Mao had indignantly insisted 
he should do in 1957) as the “leading” one, He did 
not omit making a brief disparaging reference to 
“Yugoslav revisionism,” ?* and cut himself off from 
what he described as the “vague concept of poly- 
centrism.” Last but not least, he expounded the need 
for close unity in the international Communist move- 
ment, although at the same time declaring that all 
the parties should be independent in their internal 
policies. As an example of proper cooperation among 
the Communist parties he pointed to the conferences 
in Moscow in 1957 and 1960. 

An article by Mieczyslaw Rakowski in the January 
1962 issue of Nowe Drogi made the Polish position 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute more explicit. Ostensibly 
dealing only with the Albanians, and avoiding any 
mention of the Chinese by name, the author never- 
theless made it clear that he was sharply critical of 
Peking’s actions. Said Rakowski: 


The argument that bringing the activities of the AWP into 
publie light plays into the hands of the bourgeoisie does 
not withstand criticism. Would it be possible in the long 
run to conceal from the world the position taken by the 
leaders of the AWP and the practices which they use in 
their country? Certainly not. And such facts compromise the 
socialist system and the entire Communist movement.16 


Then, in order that there be no doubt as to whom he 
was addressing, the author said: “This should be kept 
in mind especially by those who tend to reduce the 
importance of the adventurous policy of the AWP.” 

Peaceful coexistence between East and West, in 
Rakowski’s opinion, is a cardinal tenet which must be 


15 This, however, did not prevent the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Piotr Jaroszewicz, during his visit in Belgrade in January 1962 
from declaring himself in favor of closer economic-cultural 
cooperation between Poland and “socialist Yugoslavia.” Trybuna 
Ludu, Warsaw, January 31, 1962. 

16 Nowe Drogi, January 1962. The choice of Rakowski as 
author of this article is significant. Rakowski is editor-in- 
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heeded by all the Communist parties. “The Com- 
munists carry too much of a responsibility for the fate 
of the whole world,”’ he elaborated, “to accede to any 
deviations from the major strategic assumption which 
is the peaceful coexistence between the two systems. 
This must always be remembered by all Communists 
and all [Communist] parties.” 

On the question of the future relations among the 
Communist parties, Rakowski similarly upheld the 
Soviet position. The principles which had been set 
forth in the Moscow Declaration of 1960, he asserted, 
are still binding upon all the parties, and “there is 
no need to look for any other prinicples.” Yet at the 
same time he indicated his option for flexibility by 
proposing, in effect, to negotiate over the points at 
issue. The acceptance of the Moscow Declaration, he 
stated, ‘“. . . does not mean that the unity of the 
Communist movement is taboo, that it is a subject 
outside deliberation and discussion.” Indeed, he went 
further and conceded that unanimity might not be} 
reached over all issues. It is only over crucial prob- 
lems, the issue of war and peace being one of them, 
where full unity must be preserved. 

Shortly after Rakowski’s article, an even more pointed 
(albeit still indirect) criticism of the Chinese position} 
appeared in the Polish press. On February 17, Polityka 
published lengthy excerpts from a speech which Luigi 
Longo, a member of the Italian Communist leader- 
ship, had delivered at the international Communist 
conference in Moscow in December 1960. By pub 
lishing these excerpts—with their disclosures of the 
duration and bitterness of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and the explicit identification of the position of the 
Albanian party with that of Peking—the Polish Com 
munists have gone about as far as they can, short of 
denouncing the Chinese by name. 


THE STAND TAKEN by the Polish Communists i 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, cautious yet clearly pro-Soviet 
reflects the somewhat mixed feelings with which th¢ 
Poles watch the sharpening contest between the twq 
giants of the Communist bloc. That the PZPR chosq 
the side of the CPSU is not surprising, of course: no] 
only does their geographic position make it impossiblq 
for the Poles to alienate the Soviet Union, but siding 


chief of the important weekly, Polityka, and a rising star a 
an interpreter of the party line. Yet he is a relatively youn 
man and his official position in the party is a fairly junio 
one, i.e., he is not a member of the Central Committee. Th 
fact that it was Rakowski and not one of the senior Communis 
figures who commented on the Sino-Soviet dispute seems 0 
more illustration of the PZPR’s caution in this matter. 


OVERHEARD IN CRACOW 


First Pole: “Vve just won second prize in 
a contest on memorizing the party line.” 

, Second Pole: “You don’t say. What was 
itr,” 

First Pole: “Two weeks in East Germany.” 
Second Pole: “What was the first prize?” 
First Pole: “One week in East Germany.” 
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with the Russians and not the Chinese is undoubtedly 
in line with the genuine sentiments of the people, 
Communists and non-Communists alike. The reason for 
this is that the Poles are bitterly opposed to a number 
of Chinese policies. In the international sphere, they 
are afraid that China’s bellicose posture might aggravate 
_ tensions between the East and the West to the point 
of no return. In intra-bloc politics, they are greatly 
disillusioned by China’s abandonment of its “hundred 
flowers” course (in which they had put a great deal 
of hope early in 1957) and its reversion to a hard 
Stalinist line.17 Finally, the relations between the 
Polish and Chinese leaders seem to be quite strained. 
At the Moscow conference in 1957, Gomulka and 
Mao clashed bitterly over the extent of internal auton- 
omy of the various Communist parties.18 And in 
1960, at the conferences in Bucharest and Moscow, 
the Poles firmly supported the Soviet position. The 
present stand of the PZPR merely represents a con- 
tinuation of this line.29 
From the Polish point of view, however, there is 
_ another side to the coin. The deepening rift between 
Moscow and Peking might hold some advantage for 
_ them. Chinese defiance of Soviet authority in the 
Communist bloc is useful for Poland, for in principle 


_47As a keen observer of the Polish scene reported, the 
Polish travellers to China were “ . . . horrified by the super- 
_ Stalinist atmosphere reigning there.” Indeed, one of them 
_ feferred in private to the atmosphere in China as the “‘great 
_ leap forward to 1984!” Leopold Labedz, “Poland: The Small 


_ 1960, p. 100. 

78For a more detailed discussion of this phase of Sino- 
' Polish relations cf. Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: 
| Unity and Conflict (Harvard University Press, 1960) pp. 290- 
300; also Milorad Drachkovitch and my ‘Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia: The Abortive Alliance,” Problems of Communism, 
March-April, 1961. 

1°The extent of the deterioration in the Polish-Chinese rela- 
tions is well illustrated by the fact that the visit of Mao 
Tse-tung which had been enthusiastically announced early in 
1957, has never taken place. 


_ Leap Sideways,” The China Quarterly, London, July-September, 


it affirms the right of each country to pursue independ- 
ent policies. In practice, the Sino-Soviet dispute opens 
for the Polish party some promising opportunities for 
Maneuvering in intra-bloc politics. When the CPSU 
and the Chinese CP stand united, as the experience 
of 1957 confirmed, the PZPR is reduced to the status 
of merely one of several Communist parties in power 
which have little choice but to follow in the footsteps 
of the two senior parties. When the CPSU and the 
Chinese CP are at odds, however, the role of the PZPR 
(which, after all, rules the third largest country in the 
bloc) is greatly enhanced, Its support becomes a valu- 
able asset for either side. Although, for the reasons 
outlined above, the prospects of Sino-Polish align- 
ment (a situation which, it should not be forgotten, 
virtually existed late in 1956) seem to be very remote 
at present, the room for maneuvering on the part of 
the PZPR is still wide. It is no longer solely Warsaw 
which needs Moscow, but, toutes proportions gardées, 
Moscow which well may need Warsaw.?° By extending 
Poland’s support to the Soviet Union in its dispute 
with China, the position of the PZPR vis-a-vis the 
CPSU is considerably improved. The Polish party 
acquires the status of a junior, but nevertheless real, 
partner of the CPSU.*2 


* * * 


THE REACTION TO the 22nd Congress in Poland, 
as a whole restrained, yet in some respects far-reaching, 
illustrates the complex political situation prevailing in 
that country. Above all, it reflects the gap between 
the foreign policy aspirations of the Poles on the one 
hand, and their ideological predilections on the other. 
Because of their geographic position—the towering 
proximity of the USSR on one side and of Germany 
(whose border thus far has been guaranteed only by 


20 In this context it is worth observing that in January 1962 


a delegation of the CPSU headed by one of the Secretaries 
of the Central Committee, Demichev, spent twelve days in 
Poland and engaged in prolonged discussions with the leaders 
of the PZPR. In an interview given to Trybuna Ludu at the 
end of his visit to Poland, Demichev underlined that full 
unanimity regarding the resolutions of the 22nd Congress 
exists between the two parties. At the same time he praised 
the policies of the PZPR, significantly including those in 
agriculture. “We see,” he said, “that also in agriculture the 
policy of your party has brought about good results.” Trybuna 
Ludu, January 27, 1962. (Italics supplied by Trybuna Ludu.) 
21 Should the Sino-Soviet dispute reach the point of a break in 
state relations, this might have even further repercussions in 
Soviet-Polish relations. Placed in the position of what the 
Poles half-jokingly label a “buffer-state,” Russia in the long 
run might be compelled to seek some more lasting accom- 
modation with her western neighbor. 
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the Soviet Union) on the other—the Poles are anxious 
not to impair their close political bonds with Moscow. 
Yet, in line with their essentially Western cultural 
traditions, the Polish people are repelled by the totali- 
tarian nature of the Communist political system and are 
eager to widen the scope of their freedom. In these 
circumstances, most of them view prospects of internal 
democratic reforms coupled with the continuation of 
their external alliance with Russia as a satisfactory 
way out of the existing dilemma. It was this broad 
political goal that animated the Poles in their October 
1956 upheaval. 

The post-1956 developments dispelled the overly 
hopeful expectations of the “Polish October.” In 
line with Khrushchev’s insistence that all ‘the socialist 


countries . . . synchronize their watches,” the Polish © 
watch slowed down considerably, too. Nevertheless, 
it remained a little faster than those of the other Com- 
munist states, Paradoxically, this fact ultimately proved 
advantageous to Khrushchev. When at the 22nd Con- 
gress of the CPSU he gave a signal for the watches 
in all socialist countries to be pushed a bit forward, 
it turned out that in Poland this did not involve any 
serious adjustment. The shock of the de-Stalinization 
campaign of 1961 was effectively cushioned by the 
changes which had been accomplished in 1956. This — 
does not mean, however, that after the 22nd Congress 
the Soviet and the Polish watches are fully synchro- 
nized. The Polish watch still seems to be running some-— 
what ahead. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


‘Art and Artists in the USSR 


EDITORS’ NOTE: It is a matter of common knowledge that art in the Soviet Union, no less 
than every other area of Soviet life, has been subjected to the ideological and administrative 
control of the Communist Party. Even now, nine years after Stalin’s death and six years after 
the beginning of the “de-Stalinization’ campaign, there is still an officially decreed genre to 
which Soviet artists must defer, and many paintings are still being not only denounced but even 
secreted by the authorities lest the Soviet public fall prey to their corrupting influence. In the two 
articles below, the reader will find accounts of both “official and “unofficial art in the 
USSR. The first, by Mrs. Juviler, presents a historical sketch of the development of paint- 
ing in Russia, with particular emphasis on the art of the early part of this century, now kept 
under lock and key. In the second, Mr. Slepian offers some personal observations on the 
role of art and the fortunes of artists—both conventional and unconventional—under a to- 


talitarian dictatorship. 


Forbidden Fruit 


UNLIKE MORE IMPOSING museum structures, the 
' Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow is relatively modest in size, 
but its flamboyant, Victorian-Boyar architecture draws 
the visitor’s attention. The gallery is separated from the 
sidewalk by a wrought-iron fence outlining a sparsely 
planted court, offering a somewhat bleak approach to 
the entrance. Inside, however, the museum is alive with 
Soviet citizens of all ages, occupations and backgrounds, 
who have come to admire Russian and Soviet art. The 
Tretiakov embraces works from the glorious and mys- 
terious icons of the past to present-day monotypic ex- 
amples of Soviet “socialist realism.’ To the foreigner, 
aware of the’numerous currents and metamorphoses that 
have shaped Western art, the dominating impression of 
the collection is, perhaps, its exclusively representational, 
felatively unvaried, often naive narrative style. He may 


Mrs. Juviler is a young American painter who has studied 
Soviet art and who visited exhibits and museums in the 


USSR two years ago. 


By Nina Juviler 


not realize that behind an unpretentious door marked 
“Vkhoda Niet’? (No Admittance) hangs a collection of 
highly exciting, individualistic painting that could shake 
the conditioned tastes of Soviet citizens and channel cre- 
ative curiosities in new directions. This “closed fund,” 
or “reserve,” is composed of paintings by Russian and 
Soviet artists mainly from the first three decades of the 
present century. 

The Soviet government has preferred not to advertise 
its closed funds, either at the Tretiakov or at the Russian 
Museum in Leningrad. However, Soviet art experts are 
familiar with the pictures, and foreigners until recently 
have been able to gain admission to see them. Unfor- 
tunately, because of certain Western articles on Soviet 
art and artists which were embarrassing to the Soviet 
government, access to these funds has become very 
difficult. 

Certainly, nobody fortunate enough to have received 
a pass, having then slipped anxiously through the 
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“Vkhoda Niet” door and presented the pass to the tired 
“babushka’ seated just inside, will forget the first sight 
of dozens of closely packed, carelessly hung paintings of 
Chagall, Kandinsky, Malevich, Pevsner, Gabo, Tatlin 
and Goncharova—to name a few—which offer a daz- 
zling contrast to the genre painting of all but the icons 
and a few scattered Russian Impressionists shown in the 
public galleries. 

This rich treasure behind closed doors represents a 
bridge in time between the past and the present of Rus- 
sian art. In broad terms there have been three basic 
phases of artistic development in Russia, two inspired 
by creative trends from abroad and the third proscribing 
such influences. In each phase the state has played an 
important role. Phase one saw the introduction of icon- 
ography, imported from Byzantium and encouraged by 
the state for the benefit of the people. In phase two, the 
state encouraged Western influences on painting, but for 
the better part of this period, a privileged elite was the 
sole beneficiary; many canvasses belonging to the latter 


The “closed fund” at the Russian Museum in Leningrad, 
with works by Chagall (upper right), Popova, 
Goncharova, Larionov. 

—Photographed by Alexander Marshack. 
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years of this phase are now in the closed funds. Finally, 
phase three saw the advent of Soviet “socialist realism,” 
a state-enforced formula for artistic expression imposed 
in the name of returning art to the people and purging 
it of “‘alien’’ contamination. 

While the last phase has prevailed for three decades, 
foreign trends continue to reach Russian artists, and 
there is room for supposing that such influence will 
someday precipitate a fourth phase of development in 
which greater artistic diversity is again possible. The 
present paper will review these past evolutions in Rus- 
sian art and examine their possible implications for the 
future. 


Icons for the People 


Icons came to Russia a millenium ago, during the 
reign of Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, who was converted 
to monotheism through the Greek Orthodox church in 
988 and insisted on widespread conversion among his 
subjects. Wladimir imported architects from Byzantium 


to build his churches, and artists to embellish them. The | 


art of iconography introduced by the Greeks was impor- 
tant as a religious as well as a cultural influence, since 
icons served the necessary purpose of teaching the gospel 
in clear, direct, stylized picture-form to illiterate pagans. 

Workshops were soon established in which Russian 
craftsmen learned the techniques of iconography. For 
many years icons remained in the pure Byzantine style, 
characterized by figures with stern expressions, thin 
faces, and elongated, stiff bodies; by decorative motifs 
and designs; and by the liberal use of gold for high- 
lights. Eventually, however, Russian artists in certain 
areas evolved their own style in modification of the 
Byzantine example. The earliest known Russian icons 
date back to the 12th and 13th centuries, and are 
attributed to the northern iconographic “‘schools’ of 
Novgorod-Pskov and Vladimir-Suzdal. Though artists 
from Byzantium were brought into these areas after their 
relatively late conversion to the church in the 12th 
century, the Byzantine style soon gave way to the native 
schools, distinguished by simpler patterns of design, a 
stylization of nature, figures with round, gentle faces 
and solid bodies, and intense earth colors. Moscow and 
the southern schools continued to lean more toward 
Byzantine characteristics—notably, the elongated repre- 
sentation of bodies, and the use of decorative motifs 
both in detail and in overall design. One purely Russian 
contribution to icon painting was the introduction of the 
“iconostas” in the 14th century, a group of painted panels 
which served to separate worshipers from the bema of 
the church where services were performed. 


Three iconographers became especially famous in Rus- 
sia. They were Theophanes the Greek, Dionysios (also 
a Greek) and Andrei Rublev, a native Russian. Rubley, 
a pupil of Theophanes, is considered to have achieved 

e highest refinement in icon painting of all periods. 
In his prime during the late 14th and early 15th cen- 
turies, he worked in Moscow; however, his painting did 
‘not reflect the Byzantine influence but rather was closer 
in style to the Novgorod school. The unique qualities 
of his paintings were their powerful understatement 
and their expression of what may be called spiritual 
humanism. His figures assumed natural poses, their 
‘robes followed body contours, and their faces showed 
human emotions. Yet the primary mood of his work is 
ethereal and spiritual, and this mood was never subordi- 
nated to the tactility of his style. 

, At the end of the 15th century, the first influences 
from Western Europe made their impact on Russian 
Italian architects, trained in the classic tradition 
and presumptions of the high Renaissance, were brought 
to Moscow and given commissions to design several ma- 
jor edifices. Their work kindled an imitative trend 
toward more elaborate, decorative and detailed painting 
in Russia. The eventual consequence was a deterioration 
‘in the art of iconography by the late 16th and early 17th 
‘centuries. Spiritual simplicity gave way to fuss and con- 
Besion when Russian artists tried to adopt western prin- 
‘ciples of tactility and texture to iconographic symbols. 


as Past to Present 


The second phase of foreign influences on Russian 
ft stretches from the 18th century well into our own, 
mbracing the variety of trends that sprang up in the 
modern age. It is this broad phase that will engage our 
ajor attention in the present paper. 

In Russian art, the starting point of this phase may 
‘be dated to the founding of the Russian Academy of 
rt in St. Petersburg in the early 18th century, during 
e reign of the “westernizer’’ Peter the Great. At first 
French and later Italian artists were imported to teach 

the Academy, though Russians gradually assumed 
eir places. Through much of this century, artists de- 
voted themselves mainly to painting portraits of upper- 
ass families in a style not unlike the generally expres- 
ionless court portraiture prevalent in Europe at the time. 
was no longer directed to the people, but became 
€ privileged realm of a wealthy elite. At this time 
y private collections were started, including the 
intings of the Hermitage that belonged to Catherine 
e Great. For the first time, Russian artists began to 
Bo abroad to study. The most famous portraitist of the 
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period was Levitski, who painted in the formal tradition 
of the Academy but achieved notably sensitive renditions 
of texture and expression. Other better known por- 
traitists included Nikitin, Mateev, Antropov, Argunov 
and Rolotoy. 

The scope of artistic subject matter expanded some- 
what during the Romantic period in Russia, spanning 
the latter part of the 18th through the first half of the 
19th centuries. This period was greatly influenced by 
the artist Kiprenski, who on a visit to Italy had been 
impressed by the antiquities of Rome as well as by the 
Baroque style of painting. After he returned to Russia, 
he started a vogue of monumental tributes to the gods 
of antiquity and depictions of the empirical glories of 
the past. 

The Romantic period also saw the emergence of the 
school of ‘‘Naturalism,” started by Alexis Venetsianov 
in the early 19th century. The Naturalists (including 
Levitan, Polenov, Repin, Korovin and Serov) painted 
mainly non-controversial, impressionistic, lyrical land- 
scapes and people. Their intention was not merely to 
depict nature, but to achieve moods through individual 
interpretations of nature. This attitude in painting led 
to the later emergence of Russian Impressionism devel- 
oped by Levitan and Korovin.1 


THE LATTER HALF of the 19th century brought a 
reaction against the formalistic traditions of the Academy 
of Art, reflected variously in conventional portraiture, in 
the nostalgic landscapes of the Naturalists, and in the 
emphasis on the ancients typical of the Romantic painters. 
The first reaction was evident with the emergence in 
the late 1870’s of the “Religious” school of painting, 
whose most famous exponents were Nesterov, Gay (ge), 
Kramskoi and Vasnetsov. These painters ushered in a 
dramatic change of subject matter, aimed at a specific 
purpose. Concerned over the tension mounting between 
the realms of religious faith and scientific fact, their 
desire was to rekindle and strengthen spiritual feeling 
by depicting biblical images in terms the observer could 
relate to his own experience. Thus they illustrated Bible 
stories with Russian people set in Russian landscapes. 
Their intention was to make the audience identify with 
the characters in a painting, the better to comprehend 
its spiritual content. The Religious painters concentrated 
especially on creating a Russian image of Christ. This 
effort to establish a tangible ideal has, in a sense, a later 


1To clarify further references in the text, it may be worth 
noting that artists often belonged to and were identified 
with several different movements in the course of their 
careers. This is especially true of the early 20th century, 
when many trends developed within a short period. 
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atheistic counterpart in the “‘positive hero” of Soviet 
“socialist realism.” ? 

Kramskoi, who started as a Religious painter, soon 
led a new group calling themselves ‘“The 13 Contes- 
tants” in an open split with the Academicians. This 
group became known as “The Wanderers” (Peredvizh- 
niki) because they traveled and exhibited all over Russia. 
Rejecting the Academic tradition that painting should 
be esthetically pleasing, expressing the harmony and 
perfection of a make-believe world, the Wanderers in- 
sisted that art should deal with life and people in real- 
istic and honest terms, depicting human problems, joys, 
sorrows and struggles. Most of the Wanderers focussed 
their attention on what was called “genre” painting, or 
“ideological reality,” which had as its subject Russian 
country life, peasants, toilers and merchants, and which 
offered an essentially critical view of Russian social 
conditions, well illustrated by Repin’s noted painting, 
“Volga Boatmen.” Another group within the Wan- 
derers, whose painting was labeled “artistic realism,’ 
favored seascapes afd landscapes, rendered in bright 
raw colors. 

After a period of great popularity, the Wanderers 
fell into relative decline toward the end of the 19th 
century. The social emphasis of their art was, of course, 
a forerunner of developments to come, and they were 
to enjoy a later revival. “It isn’t freedom of talent that 
matters, but freedom of reacting to social events,” they 
declared *—a theme that was to play an important part 
in the revolutionary years. At the same time, the Wan- 
derers propounded the view, here expressed by Kram- 
skoi, that: “Only a social feeling gives an artist strength 
and also the assurance that the work of the artist is 
needed and valued by the public’’* Here was one of 
the first harbingers of “‘socialist realism,’”’ or at least of its 
stress on art for the people, and the proponents of party 
permeation of the arts did not hesitate to invoke the 
Wanderers as champions in the 1920’s. 


The Birth of Modern Art 


The turn of the century ushered in what was to be- 
come the most dramatic and exciting, as well as the most 
controversial, period of development in Russian art. 
It was this period—from 1900 into the 1920’s—that 


* For a critical discussion of the “positive hero” by a Soviet 
writer (publishing under a pseudonym), see Abram Tertz, 
On Socialist Realism, Pantheon Books, New York, 1960, 
p. 48. 
8 Quoted in Georgii Lukomskii, History of Modern Russian 
Painting (1840-1940), Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London, 1945. 
p. 43. 
4 Thid. 
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produced the art now relegated to the “closed funds’ 
of Russia’s museums. Until the 1917 revolution, and 
indirectly even afterward, contacts with the West as- 
sumed new importance in their impact on art. As we 
shall see, interest developed in exhibiting the work of 
Russian artists abroad. At the same time, the work of 
foreign artists was brought before the Russian public, 
through various exhibitions and showings. Moreover, 
Russian artists began to travel and study abroad exten- 
sively. These contacts with the various new movements 
flowering in the West interacted dynamically with Rus- 
sian innovations and inventiveness to produce new art} 
forms and concepts. 

The new era began with the emergence of a group] 
known as ‘“‘Mir Isskustva’”’ (World of Arts), also the} 
title of the journal it published. Founded in Leningrad} 
in the last years of the 19th century, it was later joined | 
by a group in Moscow known as “The 36 Artists.” Mir] 
Isskustva comprised young talents from all the arts; 
it upheld “art for art’s sake,’ and the aim of its jour- 
nal was to popularize modern movements in art. The 
founders were Benois, Bakst, Filosov, and Somov—later 
joined by the great Russian impresario, Sergey Diaghilev, 
whose dynamism and great faith in the Russian artistic 
soul accounted for much of the group’s success. Diaghi- 
lev’s primary aim was to demonstrate the artistic talent] 
of the Russian to the world; Paris became his main] 
battlefield, though he did not ignore the rest of Europe| 
or America. In 1906 he arranged an exhibition at the} 
Salon d’Automne in Paris to display the works of| 
the Russian avant garde artists of the day—including 
Konchelovsky, Falk, Goncharova, Gregoriev, Kuznetsov, 
Larionov, Lentulov, Markov, Pevsner, Vodkin and Ya- 
kuvlev. Diaghilev not only publicized contemporary 
Russian art, but brought to the public’s view the old} 
icons, long committed to dusty obscurity inside Russia’ 
dark, onion-domed churches. His next venture in the 
arts was the formation of the famous Ballet Russe in| 
1909, to which he devoted his limitless enthusiasm fo 
the remaining twenty years of his life. His use of nev 
and exciting ideas in all the artistic media which balle 
embraces brought much praise from abroad, though} 
also some criticism from the more conservative elements 
in Russia. : 

Almost simultaneously with Mir Isskustva, a smalleq 
movement of mystic or symbolist painters developed inj 
Russia. Its most famous exponent was M. A. Vrubel 
an artist of penetrating sensitivity and expansive imagina4 
tion, noted for his use of strong colors and quick, de4 
cisive brushstrokes. One of his most striking paintings 
was inspired by Lermontov’s poem, “Demon.” Vrubel’s 
painting was in spirit very similar to that of the Frenc 
symbolist, Odillon Redon. Such artists felt they had 
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penetrated and understood the human condition, but in 
an entirely different approach to reality from that, say, 
of the “genre” painters, they attempted to get away from 
what they considered the ugliness of life and to create 
an atmosphere of mysticism and reverie in their work. 

The variety of foreign influences on art was great in 
this period. French Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
art, including works by Van Gogh, Cézanne, and Gau- 
guin, were exhibited publicly in Russia by the collectors 
Morozov and Shchukin. Expressionism was introduced 
to Russia by one of the founders of that school, Kan- 
dinsky, who like many Russian artists travelled abroad 
after the turn of the century. Kandinsky toured in 
‘Africa, France and Italy, and lived for several years in 
Germany. In 1911, while in Germany, he and Franz 
‘Marc started the Expressionist movement, later joined by 
Paul Klee. In the same year he painted his first non- 
objective picture: his aim of producing emotional rather 
than cognitive responses in his audience opened up a 
mew realm of undefined horizons and exciting ideas— 
though not all Expressionist artists chose the non-objec- 
tive method, and Kandinsky himself was later identified 
‘mainly with the Futurists. Kandinsky, like a number of 
fellow artists, returned to Russia with the onset of World 
War I (remaining there until 1921 when he left Russia 
to make a permanent home in Germany). The Expres- 
‘sionist movement found some Russian followers, includ- 
ing Chagall, Burliuk, Archipenko and Filonov, although 
‘it is primarily associated with German and other Euro- 
‘pean artists. 


Yew Art and New Isms 


_ The trend which offered greatest inspiration for 
ussian artists was the popular movement known as 
rt Nouveau in France and America, de Stjl in Holland 
and Jugendstil in Germany. This movement concen- 
stated primarily on the decorative and illustrative arts 
nd architecture. The art of poster painting developed 
it this time, the greatest master of which was of course 
Toulouse Lautrec. Art Nouveau style was linear in 
design and flowing in form, quite often giving a two- 
imensional effect. Mir Isskustva artists recreated many 
rt Nouveau stylisms, especially in their stage designs 
ind illustrations. The movement also introduced new 
imensions into art, one of aesthetic applications to 
unctional objects—such as the bending of steel imple- 
Ments into graceful shapes (an example of a Metro 
ign is on display at the Museum of Modern Art in 
lew York City). The principles of such experimenta- 
ion were put to use in the Constructivist movement 
vhich developed after 1917. Two noted Russian artists, 


later Constructivists, were Pevsner and Gabo, who 
travelled to Holland and stayed there working in de 
Stjl until 1914, 

Another strong impact on Russian art was caused 
by Futurism. This influence dates back to 1909 when 
the Italian Futurist painter, Marinetti, held a large 
One-man show in Moscow. Marinetti’s works and his 
approach to painting created a stir among the artists 
of the day inside and outside Russia. His theory stressed 
the animism of objects, the constant movement and 
change within them, the important relationship between 
their inner and outer movement, and finally the intrinsic 
individualism in every object. Under the impact of this 
theory, objects came to be looked upon as possessors 
of inner souls, tempting the artist to probe, discover and 
interpret them. 

Many new associations of Futurists were founded by 
the artistic youth of Moscow; Leningrad then followed 
suit. ““The Jack of Diamonds” was started in 1910 
and was joined by Mashkoff, Konchalovsky, Lentulov, 
Falk and Yakulov. Technically, this was a Cubist school; 
ideologically, the aim was to record the permanent and 
stable in objects. The artists retained natural forms, 
but rearranged planes and masses, keeping in mind 
structural design and frequently working with inanimate 
objects. 

Others attracted to the new “ism’—including 
Larionov, Goncharova, Burliuk, Chagall, Kandinsky and 
Sternburg—referred to folk art or rural scenes (Chagall) 
for their inspiration. These artists belonged to the 
next two in a series of Futurist groups, “The Donkey’s 
Tail” and “Target,” started by Goncharova and Larionov 
in 1913. Two journals in defense of the new trends in 
art also appeared—The Scales in Moscow, and The 
Golden Fleece in Leningrad. Many of the Russian Fu- 
turists, as well as exponents of other modern schools, 
became well-known in Western Europe. Their work 
was exhibited at the Salon des Indépendents in Paris 
and reproduced in art journals. (A 1917 issue of the 
Amsterdam journal Het Signaal, for instance, repro- 
duced works by Goncharova, Konchalovsky, Kandinsky 
and Javlensky.) 

The last evolution in Russian Futurism was Rayonism, 
which developed around 1915 and continued until 1917, 
and is again attributable to Larionov. Rayonism com- 
bined elements from both Futurism and Cubism, adding 
one innovation—the theory that light rays emanate from 
objects. In Rayonist works, not only were forms rein- 
terpreted and rearranged, but they were shown dispers- 
ing light rays in intricate patterns. The two exhibiting 
groups of the Rayonist school were “The Light Blue 
Rose” and ‘The Yellow Jackets,” whose members in- 
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cluded Petrov-Vodkin (formerly of Mir Isskustva), 
Sapunon, Saryon and Yakulov (earlier with “The Jack 
of Diamonds’’). 

Around 1914 another entirely new form of art 
developed, called Suprematism, whose chief exponents 
were Malevich, Rodchenko, Rosanova, Drevin, Puni 
and Lissitsky. The Suprematists sought primarily to 
achieve balance and proportion between voids and solids, 
using form in its essence—the cube, the circle, the 
triangle, the cross, the square, efc.—and applying the 
primary colors (red, blue and yellow), along with 
black, white and their shadings. The effect of this 
painting was flat and two-dimensional, excluding all 
reference to the forms found in nature. Kasimir Male- 
vich, the leader and founder of the movement, defined 
this new “ism” as “the supremacy of fine feeling in the 
pictorial arts.” > He expressed his ideas on form, crucial 
to Suprematism, as follows: 


The forms of Suprematist art live like all the living forms 
of nature. This is a new plastic realism, plastic precisely 
because the realism of hills, sky and water is missing. 
Every real form is a world. And any plastic surface is more 
alive than a drawn or painted face from which stare a pair 
of eyes and a smile.® 


For the artist with a developed sense of realism, said 
the Suprematists, the ‘‘real’’ becomes synonymous with 
“essence” (form) and is represented by “‘non-objective” 
symbols: his artist’s eye reduces all things to essence, 
which is pure form, which is real. 

At first, the works of the Suprematists constituted 
complex arrangements of forms and colors, but in time 
they became very much more simplified. Malevich 
himself worked primarily with red, black and white, 
laying great emphasis on purity of color. The final 
step in his development is represented by his canvas 
“White on White,’”’ now at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City. The painter Rodchenko seems to 
have gone a step further in balancing form, color and 
void, by introducing texture as a dimension. His work, 
“Black on Black,’ juxtaposed a mat texture with a 
gloss texture. He finally reduced form and color to the 
barest essentials—three square canvases, painted respec- 
tively red, blue and yellow. 

While this type of experimentation was criticized in 
some quarters as artistic chicanery, the Suprematists 
strongly emphasized that artists should be accomplished 
craftsmen before they attempted to create a “pure” art. 
Rodchenko in particular also stressed that art should 


5 Quoted in Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves (eds.), 
Artists on Art, Pantheon Books, New York, 1945, p. 452. 
® Quoted in Louis Lozowick, Modern Russian Art, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, 1925, pp. 28-29. 
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merge with life—an idea that was to come to fruitio 
in the Constructivist movement, which Rodchenk 
helped to found (together with Tatlin in 1917) afte 
Suprematism had been drained dry of its potentialities 


Art and the Revolution 


Constructivism emerged and developed during th 
first years of the new Soviet state. Inspired by the slogan 
of the revolution, artists turned with enthusiasm to th 
task of working for and with the state in the transfor 
mation of society. The concept of “art for art’s sake’ 
disappeared: art was thought of instead as an instru 
ment vital to the building up of the country. Thu 
for the first time since the reign of the Wanderer 
artists applied their talents in the performance of 
social mission. But whereas the Wanderers had merel 
recorded the social injustices that needed amelioratio 
artists mow assumed an active role in reorganizin 
society. : 

The Constructivist movement became the main veh 
cle of this new art with a mission. The Constructivis 
expressed their aesthetic principles and theories in 
broad range of endeavors, covering the fields of arch 
tecture, industrial design, what we know as “comme 
cial” art, the graphic arts, efc., as well as the customa 
areas of artistic activity. Constructivism was applie 
not only to the designing, say, of whole factories, b 
of everything in them, ranging from the machinery an 
installations to the employees’ work clothes—all wi 
the aim of fulfilling functional needs in an aesthet 
manner for the benefit of the people. The arts prop 
were also said to serve a social purpose, infusing t 
masses with the spirit of the new society. Constru 
tivist artists worked in the materials that were symbo 
of construction and building—coal, glass, wood, pape 
and iron—producing harmonious arrangements th 
were known as “collages.” Some artists devoted a | 
of time to studying the quality of various materials an 
the responses they stimulated. 

The ideology of Constructivism started with t 
proposition that “the fundamental bases of art must r 
on solid ground, real life’ (as expressed by the sculpt 
Naum Gabo in 1920).7 To the Constructivists, ho 
ever, ‘“‘real life’? was composed of the abstracts “tim 
and “space.” Volume was not considered space, sin 
it was measurable: only through “impenetrable dept 
could space be expressed.® 

The adaptation of these notions in practice produc 
an art that was truly as revolutionary as the times. 


7 See Goldwater and Treves (eds.), op. cit. 
8 [bid. 


supreme example was a building conceived and pro- 
posed by Tatlin in 1919 as a monument to the Third 
International. The architect planned a gigantic spiral 
400 meters high, leaning at a 45° angle; enclosed 
within this spiral were three separate stories made 
entirely of glass, in the shapes of a cube, a pyramid and 
a cylinder, designed to rotate respectively at the speed 
of a year, a month and a day. The whole of this 
structure was planned to house various Soviet institu- 
tions, though needless to say it was never erected.? 
Other structures designed by Constructivists, some built 
and still in existence, were the Vhkutemas building, 
‘the Palace of Work, the Central Telegraph Office, and 
‘the main house of Mosselprom. 

Another activity of the Constructivists was the design- 
‘ing of stage sets and costumes. The early 1920’s was 
van era of exciting experimentation in the Soviet theater, 
sand Constructivist artists were called on to participate. 
‘Scenery was generally reduced to the barest simplicities, 
in an attempt to produce psychological effects which 
would enhance the audience’s comprehension of a play’s 
pmessage. Some of the better known Constructivist 
scenery designers were A. Vesnine, Popova and Vialov. 


| 


Preludes to Conflict 


Constructivism was the last experimental group in 
art to have any significance in Russia. In the 1920's 
Pictorial realism reasserted its dominance over Russian 
rt—later to be reshaped by Stalin’s notions of ‘“‘opti- 
mistic” realism which debased art into a medium of 
propaganda. 

At the heart of the conflict that arose in the art world 
were two closely related issues: what properly consti- 
ted “‘art for the people’; and to what extent party 
‘ontrol should be extended over the arts. In retrospect, 
e seeds of this conflict were apparent long before it 
me to a head. Everyone who supported the revolution 
Iso embraced the Leninist notion that art should serve 
© inspire and enlighten the masses—yet Lenin’s early 
tatements on art themselves contained contradictions 
hich led to varying interpretations of this mission. 

At the heart of Lenin’s views on art lay his concept 
f “narodnost’ (loosely, “‘populism”), with its insist- 
mce on the narod—the people—as both the inspirer and 
ain recipient of all cultural values: 

JArt belongs to the people. It must penetrate with its deep- 


st roots into the very midst of the laboring masses. It 
ust be intelligible to these masses and be loved by them. 


For a picture of Tatlin’s model, see Arthur Voyce, Russian 
rchitecture, Philosophical Library, Inc. New York, 1948, 
late LXX. 


It must unite the feeling, thought, and will of these masses}; 
it must elevate them.10 

Another Leninist principle, expounded in a famous 
article written in 1905 and cited ad infinitum in the 
1920's, was that of partiinost (“‘party-mindedness’’), 
which stipulated that art “must become a part of the 
general proletarian cause,” the latter being represented, 
of course, by the party.1 Nevertheless, Lenin was also 
capable of a more generous treatment of the problem of 
artistic freedom, as in the following passage, taken from 
an article written soon after the revolution: 


In a society based on private property, the artist produces 
goods for the market: he needs customers. Our Revolu- 
tion has released artists from the oppression of these 
extremely prosaic conditions. The Socialist state now 
depends on them and places the orders. Each artist, every- 
one who feels he is an artist, has the right to create freely 
according to his own ideal, dependent on nothing whatso- 
ever. (Author’s italics) .1° 


Lenin’s slogan of “culture for the people” became the 
rallying cry for Proletcult, a group formed between the 
two 1917 revolutions, whose support of the Bolsheviks 
paved the way for its emergence as the dominant organi- 
zation of artists in the early postrevolutionary years. 
Proletcult pledged itself to the aim of using art to organ- 
ize the masses in the collective struggle for the cause of 
socialism. Its leaders insisted, however, that Proletcult 
should be free from party controls: they asserted that 
there were “three independent roads to socialism—the 
political, the economic and the cultural,” and that the 
cultural struggle should develop “free of interference 
from bodies concerned with the political and economic 
struggle.” 18 

For several years Proletcult was able to maintain this 
independence. These were also the years that the Con- 
structivists dominated the development of art, and they 
—along with other Futurists—had a strong voice in 
Proletcult. However, there was an element in art circles, 
as there had always been, who opposed the esthetic ideas 
and experiments of the modernists and who could see 
in their works nothing “sensible.” Buttressed by the 
party dictum that ‘‘art should be comprehensible to the 
masses,” this group began to find increasing support in 


10M. Lifshits (ed.), Lenin o kulture i isskustve (Lenin on 


culture and art), Moscow, 1938, p. 299. 

11 Jbid., p. 112. 

12 Quoted in Ernest J. Simmons (ed.), Continuity and Change 
in Russian and Soviet Thought, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1955, p. 446. 

138 From statements by the Proletcult theorist A. A. Bogdanov, 
quoted in Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Rus- 
sian Literature 1928-1932, Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1953, p. 9. 
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the party and government as well as in the public for 
a return to a more pictorial art. 

From 1920 on, Lenin assumed a stronger position 
favoring party control over art. At the turn of the 
decade, the challenge to the modernists was still a mere 
rumbling on the horizon, but apparently the insistence 
on autonomous independence by Proletcult, as well as 
various other artistic and literary groups, was proving 
a thorn in the side of the regime. At this time Lunachar- 
sky, head of the Commissariat of Enlightenment (Nar- 
kompros), favored the work of the modernists and had 
no wish to alienate the members of Proletcult. In 1920 
he in fact made the statement: 


It goes without saying that the state has no intention of 
forcibly imposing revolutionary ideas and tastes upon 
artists. Such coercive pressure can result only in the falsi- 
fication of revolutionary art, for the first quality of true 
art is the artist’s sincerity.14 


Lenin, however, pressed Lunacharsky to insist on the 
subordination of Proletcult to Narkompros at the Ninth 
Party Congress in 1920. When Lunacharsky persisted 
in a compromising stand, Lenin personally introduced 
and won approval for a resolution at the Congress plac- 
ing the Proletcult under the Commissariat. In subse- 
quent months, a number of artists of various schools 
left Russia for good. 


The New Realism 


In 1922 a large art exhibition was held in Moscow 
honoring the fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Here the paintings of the old Wanderers’ group 
and a new generation of its followers enjoyed marked 
success in the eyes of both government officials and the 
public, As a result the Wanderers were awarded a num- 
ber of state commissions, confirming their comeback. 


Now the debate between modernist and representa- 
tional art became an open conflict, with the antagonists 
identified as “Left’’ (the Constructivists, Futurists and 
Suprematists) and “Right” (the Wanderers and their 
sympathizers). The various movements of the “Left” 
formed a united front to meet the challenge to their 
art—even though remaining, in some respects, at odds 
with each other. The “Right” also consolidated its forces 
in a new organization called AKhRR (Artists of Revo- 
lutionary Russia) 1° Using Marxist arguments to assert 


14, J. Simmons, (ed.), op. cit., p. 437. 

15 A few minor art groups tried to establish themselves in this 
period—notably NOZH (New Society of Painters), Bytie 
(Being) and Rost (Growth)—but lacking power or political 
influence, they soon fell apart. 
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that their rivals were still captives of “‘bourgeois’’ influ- 
ences whose art was alien to the people, the “Right” 
emphasized its aim to inspire the masses by giving them 
pictures of true life. The AKhRR manifesto, which in 
effect declared the birth of “‘socialist realism,” declared: 


It is our duty to mankind to perpetuate the Revolution, 
the greatest event in history, in artistic documents. We 
render a pictorial representation of the present day, the 
life of the Red Army, the life of the workers and peasants, 
the leaders of the Revolution, and the heroes of labor.1® 


By 1924 Lunacharsky, not wanting to risk his po- 
sition, switched his support significantly toward the 
“Rightist” stand. In criticizing the “Leftists,” he claimed 
them to be “unreconstructed intelligentsia looking fur- 
tively toward bourgeois Europe.” 1* He also stressed the 
need for ideological inspiration in art—“an intense ex- 
perience which drives the artist toward spiritual expan- 
sion, toward rule over souls.” 18 Though Lunacharsky 
could not have foreseen it at the time, his phrase, “rule 
over souls,” presaged the total propagandization of art 
that was to follow under Stalin, and in fact closely par- 
allels Stalin’s later reference to artists as “the engineers 
of the human soul.” | 

In 1924 a so-called “Discussion Exhibition” was held 
in Moscow, where for the first time the art of “Right” 
and “Left” was publicly and deliberately juxtaposed. The | 
party leader and Marxist theoretician Bukharin was sent 
to mediate at the discussions held on the exhibit. Bu-} 
kharin, who was more conciliatory toward the Leftists 
than some of his party colleagues, maintained a neutral} 
position on this occasion, but nevertheless prophesied } 
that all art would eventually become didactic. 

By 1925 the Leftists were fighting for their survival. i 


leaders (by then engaged in their own fight for sur- 
vival), but for the time being the stand taken by Bu- 
kharin, who held that the art world would itself force 
out such elements, prevailed. 


Stalinist Innovations 


t 
t 
| 
( 


The fate of Soviet art and artists was finally decidedf 
with the emergence of Stalin’s dictatorship in the USSR} 
In the years 1927 to 1932, the Stalinist adaptation off 
“socialist realism” to the purposes of the state was an-4 
nounced and enforced in successive stages, culminating 


16 Quoted in Cyril G. E. Bunt, Russian Art from Scyths ta 
Soviets, The Studio, London and New York, 1946, p. 238 
17 Simmons (ed.), op. cit., p. 403. a | 
18 [bid., p. 404. 
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in its absolute and exclusive domination of the arts. WHAT THE MASSES MUST NOT SEE 
‘Thus the third major phase of Russian art began—that 


which officially persists today. 

Stalin’s refinements of “‘socialist realism’ were closely 
telated to the broad political aims and problems of his 
regime. The program of “building socialism in one 
country,” for example, led him to revise the concept of 
a “national culture,” which had been spurned in the 
eninist view as a reflection of bourgeois nationalism. 
t the 16th Party Congress in 1930, Stalin declared the 
achievement of a ‘‘national culture” to be a positive goal 
‘of the regime and gave it a new theoretical interpreta- 
tion: national culture, he declared, was to be “‘socialist 
in its content and national in its form, having as its 
object the education of the masses in the spirit of inter- 
‘nationalism and the consolidation of the dictatorship of 
‘the proletariat.” 1° Socialist realism, as the means of 
achieving a national culture, was now defined in terms 
‘of these requisites. 

Under Stalin, however, the aim of socialist realism 
changed in stress from “the education of the masses” to 
their political indoctrination: 


Socialist realism ...demands of the artist a truthful, 
historically concrete depiction of reality in its revolutionary 
‘development. Moreover, the truthfulness and _ historical 
‘concreteness of the artistic representation of reality must 
‘be linked with the task of the ideological transformation 
vand education of workers in the spirit of socialism.?° 


In its effect on content, perhaps the most impor- 
tant modification of “socialist realism’’ introduced under 
Stalin was the view that art should not reveal life in 
terms of present reality, but should rather interpret life 
in terms of future reality—in short, that it should pre- 
sent an optimistic picture of the future that was (always) 
just around the corner. This emphasis on positivism 
Was apparent in several of Stalin’s early statements on 
art, although it did not crystallize as an imperative of 
socialist realism until the middle 1930's. 


19 J. Stalin, Leninism, Modern Books Ltd., London, 1933, 
"Vol. Il, p. 401. 

20This definition was formulated in 1934 as a statute of 
the Union of Soviet Writers; quoted in Tertz, op. cit., p. 24. 


Above: “Hay Time,” by Malevich, 1909. 
(Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow.) An example of 
the artist's early work, before he turned to 
nonobjective art. 


Right: ‘‘Composition 219,” by Kandinsky, 
1919. (Russian Museum, Leningrad.) 
—Photographed by Alexander Marshack. 
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The elaboration of ‘‘Stalinist socialist realism” 


proceeded with a step-by-step tightening of party con- 
trols over independent artistic activity. The crackdown 
on the art world was presaged in the first Five-Year Plan 
(1928-1932), which emphasized as its major cultural 
aims an increase in the proletarian “consumption” of art 
and a reorganization of art under party administration. 

The first tightening of the screw was accomplished 
primarily by economic levers. In 1929 painters, sculp- 
tors, graphic artists, decorative artists and architects were 
united in a single artists’ cooperative, Vsekokhudozhnik, 
whose functions were to assign members to commissions 
at fixed wages, to organize exhibitions, and to sell artists’ 
work to the Central State Buying Commission, the Cen- 
tral Art Museum, the Palaces of Culture, and other state 
organizations. Since the state was the single, all-powerful 
patron of the arts, and consequently the sole provider 
of means to a living, artists were forced into complying 
with party policies concerning creative activity or else 
to go without work. In the next two years the party 
made various other moves to extend its control over 
artists and to remove so-called ‘‘formalist’’ elements from 
positions of influence. 

The consummation of this campaign came in 1932. 
In April of that year the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued a decree declaring that socialist 
realism was the sole theory and method of: artistic ex- 
pression suitable to Soviet society and demanding that 
all artists conform to its principles regardless of the 
mode of their past work. The decree also ordered the 
dissolution and reorganization of all artistic and liter- 
ary organizations. What emerged instead were various 
“unions” of writers, artists, and so on, set up in such 
a way that control was ensured from within by party 
cells and from without by government organs. Hence- 
forth artists became in effect functionaries of the state. 

The next few years saw the crystallization of the new 
esthetic dogma. Artists strove to be “realistic” and 
“narrative” and to choose subjects “representative” of 
Soviet society, its people and its historical events. Yet 
one further stipulation was to be imposed, as we have 
noted: in 1936 Bubnov, the Commissar of Education, 
publicly presented the notion earlier aired by Stalin that 
art ought to depict only positive aspects of life, to the 
exclusion of distasteful reality. In a speech marking the 
opening of an exhibition he declared: “Art is beginning 
to breathe life and to build it—is this not the path 
towards the now great renaissance of art? Optimism 
and cheerfulness will now be the company of painters 
in further creations.” 2! The impact of this final demand 
was expressed in a definition of Soviet art a few years 


21 Quoted in Lukomskii, op. cit., p. 46. 
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later, in the preface to an illustrated catalogue of socialist 
realism: 


Soviet painting is optimistic, it speaks of joyous feeling; 
landscapes show the changing aspects of the country, por- 
traits show new peoples; pictures of complex composition 
depict the Soviet Union’s history and its new socialist life 
and work. Soviet art, answering the interests and demands 
of millions of working people, strives for a mass character, 
for large scales, for monumental effects.?2 


This, then, was the new art of the Soviet state. Gone 
were the subtleties and nuances, the diversity and creative 
individualism of the unbridled art of earlier years. There 
remained only the job of removing the evidence of a 
freer tradition from the public’s view. This the Soviet 
regime undertook to do in 1936, through the person of 
Kerzhentsev, head of the newly-founded Committee for 
the Affairs of the Arts (the government’s main instru- 
ment of control over the cultural unions). Kerzhentsev, 
in an article specifically attacking the Tretiakov Gallery, 
declared: 


The directors have acted on the liberal principle that the 
museum’s task was to display every tendency in painting 
without any adequate criterion and without in the least 
considering whether the works were realistic or not. This 
supposed objectivity ... constituted encouragement to all 
formalistic and crudely realistic tendencies in painting.?% 


In a subsequent article Kerzhentsev spelled out the 
regime’s decision: 


Such paintings have no place in the public halls but belong 
in special buildings to be used by art specialists or to 
illustrate the very coarse, formalistic and naturalistic errors 
made by some of our artists.2¢ 


In short order, all art works which the regime con- 
sidered offensive were removed from the museums, later 
to be relegated to the closed funds. 


Implications of the Present 


Why, one may ask, in the years when foreign cur- 
rency was urgently needed, didn’t the Soviet government 
sell the art works it had banned and vilified to the 
highest bidder with hard cash, as it did so many other 
items? Could it be that somewhere in the official hier- 
archy a few voices that counted continued to value the 


22 Soviet Art, State Art Publishing House, Moscow, 1939, 


pp. 3-4. 

23 As quoted from Pravda, June 1936, in Philip E. Mosely, 
“Freedom of Artistic Expression and Scientific Inquiry in 
Russia,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia), November 1938. 

24 Pravda, June 7, 1936, quoted in ibid. 


of former years and perhaps to feel that it would 
ome day again become a national asset? It seems 
ossible. 
The fate of the closed funds is part of the larger 
uestion, posed early in this paper, whether the age of 
dcialist realism will eventually give way to a new, fourth 
thase in Russian art, marked by greater breadth and 
jiversity of artistic expression and by a more liberal 
ttitude toward the arts on the part of the regime. The 
Atermittent signs of a relaxation of cultural policies in 
ie post-Stalin era, along with the new increase of con- 
cts with the outside world, seem to offer hope of such 
development. 
In the first period of the “thaw,” some of the collec- 
rons of earlier art that had been banned, along with 
vorks by various 20th-century Western artists, were 
tganized in exhibitions that were opened to the public. 
‘Vhile 1956 and its aftermath brought a strong reasser- 
on of “socialist realism” as the only permissible guide- 
ost of culture in Soviet society, the doors that had been 
pened could not be entirely closed again, and the re- 
ime—acting from expediency, or wisdom, or both— 
as refrained from attempting such an effort. Thus, for 
xample, the authorities have permitted some works by 
oreign artists of the Post-Impressionist period to con- 
nue on display in the museums, even though works by 
sussians were again withdrawn. 
Perhaps the most important consequence of such new 
ontacts has been the emergence of a “double standard” 
art: for the past several years many Soviet artists 
d painters, while continuing to earn their livelihood 
rough work in the approved mode, have devoted their 
fivate energies to experimenting with new techniques, 
roducing works that are exhibited to small circles of 
‘ke-minded artists. Thus a thriving world of non- 
onformist creativity has sprung up side by side with 
qe official world of socialist realism—a situation that 
+ known and tacitly tolerated by the authorities. Similar 
movements have developed in other cultural areas such 
s literature and poetry. 

This behind-the-scenes ferment testifies to the strength 
f the impulse toward greater freedom of creative ex- 
tession in present-day Russia. The pleas heard in 1956 
or a less restrictive official culture may no longer be 
ired in the open, but the trend they expressed seems 
nexorable. There are already signs, faint as they may 
, that the new spirit in art must some day push beyond 
ne limits of private circles to make its influence felt on 
wider public. 

One such indication, personally witnessed by the 
yriter, was the reaction of Russians at an exhibition of 
rt from various Communist countries, held in Moscow 
1 1959. Most of the works displayed were firmly in 


the spirit of socialist realism (including Chinese scrolls, 
in which the diaphanous landscapes of an ancient art 
were transformed with such features as construction 
cranes, electric dams, and muscular toilers). The dis- 
play from Poland, however, offered a striking contrast 
of semi-abstract works rendered in individual experi- 
mental styles (though more conservative, it might be 
noted, than those on view in Poland proper). This dis- 
play had a marked impact on its Russian audience: 
small groups of observers carried on excited conversa- 
tions in front of the paintings, and remarks could be 
overheard in praise of their freshness and imaginative 
qualities. 

Another small straw in the wind is the recent an- 
nouncement that a Western work on art of the verboten 
period—John Rewald’s Post - Impressionism-From Van 
Gogh to Gauguin—will soon appear in an illustrated 
Russian translation. In the past, discussions of such 
art not only have been one-sided attacks but have ap- 
peared without illustrations for reference. Now Russians 
will be able to see printed reproductions of the foreign 
works so long characterized as ‘decadent’ and “‘bour- 
geois,’’ as well as to view the occasional samples per- 
mitted of late to hang in the museums. 

Recently, too, a protest has been voiced against the 
isolation of the “closed funds” from public view. The 
complainant is the venerable Soviet writer Ilya Ehren- 
burg, who writes in his newly published memoirs: 


Our museums possess superb collections of the “Left art” 
of the early postrevolutionary years. It is a pity that these 
collections are not open to the public. You can’t throw 
out a link from the chain. I know young Soviet artists 
who were “discovering America” in 1960. They were doing 
(or to be more precise, trying to do) what Malevich, Tat- 
lin, Popova and Rozanova had already done in their time.*° 


While touring through the “‘closed fund” of the 
Tretiakov Gallery, the present writer asked a young 
curator who had come along as guide when she thought 
the paintings in the fund might be publicly exhibited 
again. She replied, “In five years a new larger building 
will be erected; then there will be room to show these 
paintings.” Whether this was a stock answer for in- 
quisitive foreigners, or whether it had some substance of 
truth in it, is impossible to tell. One can only hope that 
the Soviet regime will one day bend an ear to such 
counsel as Ehrenburg’s, realizing that the free, creative 
spirit of the treasures of the past is not a force to be 
feared but an influence to be welcomed, if Soviet art is 
ever to achieve the heights which its heritage suggests. 


25]. Ehrenburg, “People, Years and Life,” Part IH, Novi 
Mir (Moscow) January and February 1961; as excerpted and 
translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New 
York), May 3, 1961, pp. 5-6. 
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The Young vs. the Old 


IN CONTRAST TO the experimental and varied 
cultural scene of the 1920’s, Soviet art and literature 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s are usually described 
as examples of the limiting effects of “socialist realism.” 
This monolithic doctrine and its institutional conse- 
quences were laid down in 1932 by the resolution of 
the CPSU Central Committee on “Reorganization of 
Literary and Art Institutions.” + The decree provided 
that all independent or unofficial art and literary groups 
were to be liquidated and that all Soviet artists and 
writers were to be enrolled in separate unions dedicated 
to carrying out party policy—which in the arts was 
summed up as “socialist realism.” These directives 
were swiftly put into practice and very soon all artists 
found themselves united in the Union of Soviet Artists 
just as all writers were to be found in the Union 
of Soviet Writers. 

Exactly what is “socialist realism?” On the one hand 
it is an ideological bludgeon used, rather efficiently for 
the most part, to keep creative artists in line. On the 
other hand it has been presented as a serious artistic 
doctrine—and this is another matter entirely. The 
official definition—the portrayal of reality (especially 
Soviet reality) from a socialist point of view—sheds 
little light since it leaves open the choice of subject and 
technique. In fact, the doctrine remained elusive even 
to those officially responsible for its formulation and 
execution. Speaking in Prague in the spring of 1958, 
the Soviet novelist Sholokhov confessed that he did 
not know what socialist realism was. He recalled that 
once, embarrassed by his lack of understanding, he 


1 Central Committee decree of April 23, 1932. 


A young abstract painter born in the Soviet Union, 


Mr. Slepian left his native country in 1958 and now 
lives in Paris. He has recently developed a theory of 
art which he calls transfinitism, and which holds that 
“the sole purpose of the creative act is the attainment 
by the artist of inner freedom which is possible only 
within this act.” 
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By Vladimir Slepian 


turned for an explanation to Fadeyev, Secretary of the 
Union of Soviet Writers. But even Fadayev failed to 
provide a satisfactory response. 

The story is told that a group of Soviet writers once 
put the same question to Stalin. “Write the truth,” 
was Stalin’s answer. This truth, however, disappeared 
in the coffin with Stalin and so the mystery remained. 


The Myth of “Socialist Realism” 


Actually, like the emperor’s new clothes in Ander- 
son’s fairy tale, socialist realism as a new artistic creative 
force never existed at all. Or, more precisely, it existed 
only in the press, as a slogan for the attainment of 
political objectives, and was essentially no different 
from the other forms of Soviet propaganda and agita- 
tion. For in practice, as I can testify from my own 
experience, socialist realism was never mentioned in 
studio art classes or in the interminable discussions of | 
painting among Soviet art students. The first time I} 
heard the term in an academic situation was just before} 
the examination for the certificate of proficiency in the 
history of Soviet literature. Having learned the official 
definition on the eve of the examination, the students 
very quickly forgot it. They memorized it once more 
a month before taking the entrance examination for the 
art institute. 

As art students, we heard the phrase only at Kom- 
somol meetings, lectures on Marxism, and in annual 
examinations in political subjects. We all knew that 
many paintings which were praised in the press as 
outstanding contributions to the art of socialist realism 
were painted by artists who showed not the slightest 
interest in the doctrine. The newspapers constantly 
harped on the necessity of intensifying the education 
of young artists in the spirit of socialist realism. In 
fact, however, socialist realism was more like a chemical 
element in the atmosphere which was assimilated with- 
out being noticed. 


_ As for the pictures painted by Soviet artists and 
hailed as examples of socialist realism, they are more 
or less successful imitations of the pictorial art of the 
Russian national realists of the nineteenth century. They 
differ only in their subjects and not too significantly 
even in that respect. Admiration for national realism 
sis not surprising in a country with an enormous peasant 
population. Much more interesting is the fact that 
is pictorial style continued to dominate Russian art 
after Russia had given Kandinsky and Malevich to the 
orld and even after the Soviet Union had entered 
e epoch of earth satellites. 

It is worth noting that the leading theoreticians of 
‘socialist realism, Stalin and Zhdanov, themselves recog- 
mized the Russian national character of the doctrine. 
Stalin had declared that art in the USSR must be 
“national in form and socialist in content.’ And 
‘Zhdanov had called Russian national realism the 
yhighest achievement of nineteenth century world cul- 
ture. Combining these two statements, we get what 
might be termed Russian national socialist realism. 


SOVIET WRITING USUALLY refers to Russian 
mational realism of the nineteenth century as critical 
tealism, emphasizing that its purpose was to criticize 
the vices of Tsarist Russia. The Russian national realists 
considered it their mission to participate in social life by 
depicting the hard lot of peasants and painting por- 
traits of persons who opposed serfdom. Organizing 
mobile exhibits, they traveled all over Russia showing 
their paintings and arousing interest in the conditions 
sof the peasants. It is not hard to see why this kind of 
painting proved to be most suitable for the purposes 
of Soviet propaganda almost a century later. Nineteenth 
century Russian realism was intended for the edification 
of the least developed citizens and therefore excluded 
everything that could hamper their understanding of 
he painting’s didactic message. This quality of pictorial 
implicity was perfect for propaganda. Therefore, when 
he question arose as to which art of the past should 
ecome the approved model for Soviet artists, the choice 
vas almost inevitable. National realism’s quality of 
eing comprehensible to all had the further advantage 
hat it was controllable by the leaders, who could easily 
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pot any deviation from the official line. 

1owever, was considerably simpler than that of Soviet 
mainters. It is easy for anyone to discover the faults 
m the life round him. But socialist realism did not 
usk the artist to paint the flaws in Soviet society; rather, 
t gave him the more complex and difficult job of dis- 


covering and painting those aspects of life that seemed 
to be in keeping with the ideals of communism. This 
job proved to be possible only under the guidance of 
the party and the state. 

Such official guidance, contained in the 1932 party 
directive, was implemented with the help of a compli- 
cated system of controls. This system includes the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. There is a single Union of Soviet Artists, com- 
mitted to the style of national realism, and having ex- 
clusive control of the facilities for creative work: exhibit 
halls, studios, working materials and supplies, orders 
for specific works, etc. 

2. All exhibits arranged by the Union are organized 
under the control of the Ministry of Culture and 
party organizations, 

3. All orders for paintings come to the Union from 
party, state, trade-union and Komsomol organizations. 

4, The Ministry of Culture regularly assigns artists 
to paint pictures for exhibits devoted to important 
events or topics—e.g., Twenty Years of the Red Army, 
Workers on a Collective Farm, and so on. 

5. All Union members are constantly informed by 
party organizations within the Union about forthcoming 
tasks and are required to study political science at 
seminars and conferences. 

6. All newspapers and magazines, being party organs, 
evaluate new works solely from the party's point of 
view. 

7. Artists who paint consistently in the approved 
style may be rewarded with highly-paid orders and such 
titles as People’s Artist of the USSR, Honored Art 
Worker, efc. 


The Training of Soviet Artists 


These, of course, are measures by which the party 
exercises control over trained professional artists. But 
even more basic and influential have been the methods 
of training the younger generations of artists. Some of 
the devices employed by the party to insure the ideo- 
logical purity of art students are well known. Thus 
teachers reputed to have unhealthy tastes were removed 
from the staffs of art institutes. In the same way the 
curriculum excluded from the history of art the whole 
period of Western art from the Impressionists to the 
present-day abstractionists, including such Russian artists 
as Kandinsky, Malevich and Chagall. The term 
“formalism” was introduced to unite all of these non- 
realists, who were then simply dismissed with the com- 
ment that their art was decadent, In addition, all ex- 
amples of ‘‘formalism” were removed from museums 
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of painting and sculpture; and all books, magazines, 
reproductions and newspapers containing material relat- 
ing to “formalism” were removed from the libraries. 

But even apart from such explicit actions to keep art 
training pure, the entire educational process for aspir- 
ing artists was directed toward the integration of the 
individual into the system, so that he would emerge 
almost unconsciously as a professional artist of “socialist 
realism.’ The following observations are based on my 
Own experiences as an art student in the Soviet Union. 

Let me assert at the outset that the integration proc- 
ess does not begin during the first seven years of the 
artist’s life. The drawings of Soviet children up to 
this age do not differ from those of children in capitalist 
countries. They are full of magnificent fantasy and 
naiveté, display a strong feeling for color, and con- 
tain no elements of socialist realism. Moreover they 
are highly individual. I once saw a collection of chil- 
dren’s drawings by artists who later became famous 
masters of socialist realism. These drawings were so 
varied that it was difficult to believe that their authors 
were able later on to display such a marvelous uniformity 
of technique. 

During the ages 7 to 12, formal instruction in art 
begins, but socialist realism is absent from this period, 
too. Drawing lessons in school teach the children to 
depict elementary objects in accordance with the rules 
of perspective and chiarascuro discovered by da Vinci. 

From 9 to 15 years of age, children with an in- 
clination for art may go to the art studies of the Pioneers’ 
Homes during non-school hours. In Moscow such 
buildings are found in each section of the city. There 
is also a central City Pioneers’ Home, and it was here 
that the cloudless beginning of my art career took place 
between 1944 and 1945. I recall with gratitude my 
teachers, who were not very strict and whose system 
of teaching had a naive and archaic quality. There I 
learned to draw fairly complex objects and landscapes 
of town and country. I painted a great deal in water 
color and was taught to judge a painting good by 
the criteria that “it bears a resemblance” and “it is 
beautiful.” Favorite subjects were landscapes with a 
road disappearing in the endless distance, blackened 
Wooden peasant houses and carts on either side, and 
small bridges across a creek, Preferences in town views 
were for small yards, sheds, streets blocked with snow, 
lonely lamp posts, and other such sights well known 
from innumerable pictures by forgotten painters of the 
nineteenth century. I also drew unpretentious scenes 
after the manner of such nineteenth century Russian 
painters as Repin, Levitan and Serov. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I would show my teacher drawings which turned 
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out to be, quite unexpectedly as far as I was concerned. 
of an expressionist character, but he regarded ther 
simply as innocuous phenomena of a transitory age. 
This somewhat melancholy and elegiac character ot 
our art—I might add that most pupils had a passior 
for representing churches and cemeteries—did not pre: 
vent us from being very cheerful in life. We thoroughly 
enjoyed occasions which allowed us to feel snobbish 
and superior, as when Comrade Krasavchenko, Secretary 
of the Moscow Komsomol Committee, took a sculp 
tured copy of the head of Michelangelo’s ‘David’ t¢ 
be an image of a famous Soviet heroine. 
The training of a Soviet artist lasts for about 15 
years. Between the ages of 12 and 18 many pupils stud 
at secondary art schools where at the same time the 
acquire a general education. After receiving a certi 
cate of proficiency, they may take a competitive ex 
amination for higher educational art institutions wher 
they study for five years. Another procedure is t 
study for seven years in a regular school and then e 
roll in an art school or technical school which train 
teachers of drawing for regular schools and artists fo 
applied arts. After completing school the pupils wh 
distinguish themselves have the right to enroll in th 
art institutes, and the rest must work for three yea 
wherever they are assigned. To be accepted in any ag 
educational institution one must take competitive ex 
aminations in drawing, history of the USSR, and litera 
ture, as well as other examinations, depending on th] 
particular school. The path to the Union of Sovid 
Artists inevitably passes through some such institute. 
The history of art, as we were taught it, was synonyf 
mous with the history of realism. In this sweepin} 
panorama, realism originated in Greece and was the 
succeeded by decadence until the Renaissance, whi 
represented a higher stage of realism. The Renaissanq 
was followed by a new period of decadence, and the§ 
finally came Russian art, the highest stage in worlf 
art. This striking conception, which ignored who 
epochs and civilizations, was adopted by the Russia 
artists of the nineteenth century themselves. Analogou 
views were held in other countries in the nineteent 
century, except that French or German or Polish ag 
was variously conceived to be the highest point eve 
reached. In fact, these painters of different nationalitie 
had much in common, so that landscapes by Shishkif 
compete in their pedantry with paintings by the Ge 
man national realists. 
The exemplar of academic realism in the Stali 
era was Alexander Gerasimov, President of the Acade 
of Arts of the USSR, winner of the Stalin Priz 
People’s Artist of the USSR, and leading figure i 


‘Soviet art between 1932 and 1953. No other painter 
did as much to glorify the image of Stalin. His portraits 
of the Soviet dictator were a ubiquitous and inescapable 
feature of the Stalin era. 


The Case of Alexander Gerasimov 


There is certainly nothing unique in an artist's 
‘persistent portrayal of his country’s ruler. A com- 
parison, however, of Gerasimov’s portraits of Stalin 
‘with Velasquez’ seventeenth century portraits of the 
‘King of Spain suggests the special qualities of Russian 
and Soviet art. Velasquez portrayed his subject honestly, 
‘fepresenting the king’s human weaknesses in a manner 
‘that could not be concealed even by royal attire. He 
no doubt encountered difficulties resulting from the 
ler’s cantankerous and capricious character, yet the 
portraits reveal above all the imagination and emotions 
of the artist. In all Gerasimov portraits of Stalin, on 
he other hand, whether the Generalissimo is seen in 
the intimate surroundings of a summer house in the 
Crimea or at meetings of great public importance, 
there is always a calm and benign smile lurking under 
the subject’s moustache. The artist shows only what 
he knows the subject wants to be shown. 

Apart from differences of talent, the portraits of these 

two painters differ essentially in their social character. 
Velasquez’ portraits of the king were intended to be 
seen by the king himself, or his court, or his mistresses. 
Remaining in the halls of royal palaces, they could 
mot discredit the idea of monarchy in the eyes of the 
people. Gerasimov’s portraits, on the other hand, were 
distributed by the millions of copies in the form of 
reproductions, photographs, newspaper and magazine 
illustrations, and imitations by other painters. Under 
these circumstances neither the model nor the artist 
could regard the portrait as his mere personal concern. 
‘These paintings, even more than those by the Russian 
aational realists of the nineteenth century, were intended 
4s public and propagandistic works. 
Gerasimov’s artistic influence did not end with his 
Portraits of Stalin. He is credited with initiating the 
dismissal of all ‘formalist’? teachers and the closing 
own before the war of the Neo-Western Art Museum 
nm Moscow, which had one of the richest collections 
ywhere of Renoirs, Monets, Pissarros, Degas’, van 
soghs, Cézannes, Matisses, Picassos and others. The 
museum building was later transferred to the Academy 
of Arts of the USSR, of which Gerasimov became 
oresident, and all the great paintings of the School of 
Paris were dispatched to cellars and carefully guarded 
gainst invasion by the curious. 


Now I would like to add a footnote to Gerasi- 
mov’s career which is perhaps not generally known and 
which sheds some light on the intellectual and artistic 
atmosphere in the Soviet Union after Stalin’s death. 
Many of the fantastic events which electrified us in 
Moscow at that time—some of them of enormous, 
and some only of symbolic significance—are familiar 
enough: the repudiation of the ‘‘doctor’s plot,” Tito’s 
tide with Khrushchev in an open car, Nehru’s speech 
at the Lenin Stadium on socialism without the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, Yves Montand’s “Je #’aime,” 
sung before thousands of Muscovites in the Sports 
Palace, and so on. But what is not so well known is 
the fact that during those turbulent days it came to 
light that many artists and professors who for the 
past few decades had proclaimed their adherence to 
socialist realism had in fact not succeeded in eradicat- 
ing from their souls a strong sympathy for “formalism.” 
Even before 1953, we learned, they had kept books 
and reproductions of ‘‘formalists” in their homes; more, 
some of them had even painted ‘‘formalist’”’ canvasses, 
but in so guarded a fashion that it had been possible 
to live under one roof with an admirer of Picasso, 
considering him all the while an admirer of Gerasimov. 

This apparent conflict of loyalties came into the 
open most dramatically at a soirée at the Moscow 
House of Architecture in honor of Pablo Picasso, the 
Communist “fighter for peace,’ whose paintings had 
been suppressed in the Soviet Union until a retrospective 
exhibit of his work opened in Moscow in October 
1956. The soirée was organized by the Academy of 
Arts of the USSR and was very likely inspired by the 
most overt and prominent of Picasso’s Soviet admirers, 
Ilya Ehrenburg. Although the big hall was full of 
painters, writers, actors, musicians and students, and 
many had to be turned away for lack of seats, no in- 
formation about the ceremony appeared in the press. 

Before an enormous portrait of Picasso were placed 
a table for the chairman and a row of a dozen or more 
chairs on each side. The first person to appear on 
stage, possibly as a result of someone's diabolical 
planning, was none other than Alexander Gerasimov, 
He was greeted with general laughter which increased 
as he jog-trotted with short steps past the first row of 
chairs, then the table, and then the second row of 
chairs, finally seating himself at the extreme opposite 
end. As he took a handkerchief out of his pocket to 
wipe the sweat pouring down from his forehead, the 
laughter in the hall rose to a universal roar. 

Ehrenburg was next to appear and took his place 
at the chairman’s table amidst a great ovation. Then, 
one by one, other well-known personages appeared, each 
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THE ART OF GERASIMOV 


Above: “Stalin and Voroshilov at the Kremlin,” 1938. 
According to a Soviet critic at the time: “The reason for 
the extraordinary popularity of this picture stems no 
doubt from the fact that it represents two men very 
dear to each Soviet citizen...." (Reprinted from 
An Illustrated History of Russia, by Joel Carmichael, 
Reynal & Co., New York, 1960.) 


taking a seat in the row of chairs opposite that in which 
Gerasimov was seated. When the proceedings began, 
one side of the stage was fully occupied, while a 
dozen empty seats continued to separate Gerasimov 
from the chairman. And all the while laughter and 
applause expressed the audience’s awareness of the 
ironic reversal of roles, with Gerasimov isolated and 
Picasso honored. 

Less than five months after the Picasso exhibit, in 
the first week of March 1957, the Congress of Soviet 
Artists met and installed a new board of directors 
composed entirely of “revisionists.” Gerasimov was 
among the old Stalin Prize laureates who failed to be 
elected. Soon afterwards he also lost the post of presi- 
dent of the Academy of Arts of the USSR, and, to- 
gether with other notable masters of socialist realism, 
found himself on the brink of unemployment. 

He was saved from ultimate downfall, however, by 
the Central Committee which arranged for the creation 
of another union—the Union of Artists of the RSFSR. 
In this new union all of the discharged Stalin Prize 
artists again obtained leading posts, and in time they 
were once more exercising authority in the larger 
Union of Soviet Artists, of which the RSFSR Union 
formed an important part. 

Although the bureaucracy of Soviet art organiza- 
tions settled back to conservative direction, there can 
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be little doubt that events since Stalin’s death, and 
especially between 1956 and 1958, have stimulated ance 
shaken up Soviet artists to such an extent that one cag 
no longer imagine a total return to the doctrine and 
practice of socialist realism. 


The Impact of Picasso 


For me and for many young Soviet artists, thd 
Picasso exhibit at the Pushkin Museum of Fine Art 
was the most important single event of our artistiq 
lives. The triumph which this exhibition enjoyed if 
Moscow and subsequently repeated in Leningrad wa 
widely known in the Soviet Union but not in the West 
In the Soviet press only one or two newspapers de} 
voted a few lines to the exhibit after its closing. Ther 
were no reproductions, no radio or television broad§ 
casts, no articles in art magazines about the show. Hov 
ever, in spite of the indifference of the press, I call 
testify that Pablo Picasso’s success in Moscow an 
Leningrad was every bit as—and very likely even mor 
—enthusiastic than any he had ever enjoyed in th 
West. During two whole weeks in the Pushkin Museu 
from early morning until closing time, a gigantic lin 
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Below: “We Have a Metro!,” 1949. Commemorating a 
speech by J. V. Stalin at Moscow's House of Trade 
Unions, at a meeting dedicated to thezopening of the 
Metro in 1935. 


of people waited outside and the militia was com- 
yelled to admit people in small groups, because the 
sucky ones who got into the exhibit did not want to 
leave and there was no vacant space in the halls. 
very day at the exhibition I met outstanding writers, 
musicians, scientists, actors, and painters. But the most 
Aumerous spectators were young people who, excited 
oy the discovery of a personal and revolutionary art, 
‘illed the hall from morning till evening. Right there, 
the halls, discussions were held on such subjects as 
1esthetics, trends in painting, and the status of Soviet 
Picasso was expected to be present in person, but 
the explosive developments in Hungary prevented his 
arival. After the exhibit closed in Moscow, young 
dents on their own initiative organized discussions 
about Picasso and about modern art in general. These 
neetings took place in the Stroganov Art School, the 
Institute of Construction, the Moscow University, the 
stitute of Cinematography, the Theater Institute, and 
the Institute of Architecture. Entirely unofficial, they 
were attended by students from various institutes who 
Jearned about them over the telephone, and speeches 
were made which often overstepped the limits set by 
the administration. 

Perhaps the most interesting development of this 
sind was an attempt to organize spontaneously an all- 
‘Moscow meeting of students on problems of art. This 
attempt originated in the School of History of Moscow 
University. The local students received permission from 

e administration to organize a discussion of an article 
n Pravda directed against impressionism.? Invitations 
mere issued to students from art educational establish- 
ments. Anticipating that such a discussion might take 
a bad turn, the school administration at the last moment 
ranceled it. Several hundred students from various 
“nstitutions, however, came to the meeting hall and 
pon finding that no administrative people were pres- 
ent, they decided to organize the discussion by them- 
selves. 

E This proved to be simple enough since several people 
in the audience had come with prepared papers. The 
irst speech was made by a young painter on the 
subject of “the artist’s creative freedom.” After the 
Miscussion a preparatory committee was selected and 
harged with convening a large meeting of Moscow 
students. They proposed that a small meeting de- 
woted to the Picasso exhibition be held at the Physics 
‘Department, with the permission of the administra- 


=. Then students of all institutes would be informed 
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’"The Artist and the People,” by P. P. Sokolov-Skalya, 
Pravda, Oct. 15, 1956. 
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of this meeting, and it was expected that thousands of 
students would come. And in fact many _ institutes 
learned about the planned meeting from handwritten 
bills posted on the eve of the event. 

When at the last moment the administration learned 
about the plans for the meeting, all school studies were 
discontinued, lights were put out all over the building, 
and the doors were locked. The Director of the 
Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, who banned the meet- 
ing, told students who tried to vindicate themselves 
by referring to Picasso’s communism: ‘Yes, I know 
that Picasso is a Communist but there is too much non- 
descript impressionist rubbish around him!’ Similiar 
events took place in Leningrad after the transfer of 
the Picasso exhibit there. 

In addition to the Picasso show, there were exhibits 
of the symbolist painter James Ensor, of Mexican draw- 
ings, of French books and reproductions of French paint- 
ings before Picasso, of contemporary Indian painting; 
also the international exhibition at the World Festival 
of Youth, retrospective exhibits of a number of Soviet 
painters such as Lentulov and Tyshler, whose works 
had hardly ever been exhibited during the preceding 
20 years, or Konchelovsky, Deyneka, and Saryon whose 
works had been condemned prior to 1953. Russian 
modernistic art of the beginning of the century, how- 
ever, was not exhibited: paintings by Kandinsky and 
Malevich are still under lock and key. 

All these events certainly could not fail to attract 
the attention of the Central Committee which had 
discovered that revisionism was so far out of bounds 
as to demand the rehabilitation of even abstract art. 
Khrushchev personally undertook to set things in order. 
As in the case of the “‘revisionist’” writers in 1957, 
the First Secretary invited a number of prominent crea- 
tive artists to the government summer cottage, where 
he reminded them of the familiar principles which 
should govern their art and indicated how their work 
should develop. The artists were given to understand 
that while a certain minimum of courtesy was necessary 
in relations with Picasso in this epoch of peaceful co- 
existence, this did not mean that we needed our own 
Soviet Picassos. 


Spontaneity of the Young 


While all these discussions, elections, and changes 
were taking place in the official world, young artists 
boldly painted pictures which completely ignored the 
rules of socialist realism. In their living quarters at 
the Leningrad Academy of Arts (The Repin Institute 
of Painting), for example, a group of students flaunted 
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paintings of an expressionist and non-photographic 
character. Since they had successfully fulfilled all aca- 
demic requirements in the studio classes, these artists 
placed their teachers and the administration in an em- 
barrassing position. Each day dozens of the curious 
gathered around the unconventional pictures. Adding 
a note of high spirits, these artists arranged a street 
demonstration with a huge portrait of a young man in 
pink drawers. The gathering attracted the attention of 
the militia but the young revolutionaries managed to 
explain to them that the young man in pink under- 
pants was none other than Garibaldi and that among 
revolutionaries of Garibaldi’s epoch it was fashionable 
to wear pink underpants. 

However, the Chinese artists who were studying at 
the Academy proved to be more vigilant than the 
militia. They sent a delegation to Director Yoganson 
with an ultimatum which said that if the provocative 
actions of revisionists were not stopped in the students’ 
dormitory, they would immediately depart for China. 
The director responded to this ultimatum by expelling 
the organizers of the demonstration. 

In another incident, a group of young artists, poets, 
and actors in Leningrad offered their services to arrange 
a soirée and play dedicated to Franco-Soviet friendship 
in one of the largest halls of the city (House of Cul- 
ture of Industrial Cooperation). The play envisioned a 
group of Soviet writers and artists on a tour of Europe, 
culminating in their meeting with Cézanne, van Gogh, 
Rimbaud and Verlaine in a Montmartre cabaret. Here, 
against a background of jazz and dancing girls, the poet 
Paul Verlaine raises his glass to toast the friendship 
between the USSR and France. At this point, the 
secretary of a district committee of the party rushed 
indignantly to the stage and tried to draw the curtain. 

Again, in Leningrad in the spring of 1957, the stu- 
dents of the Polytechnic Institute invited a group of 
expressionist artists to hold an exhibit. They hoped 
that during the end-term rush the administration would 
be too busy to concern itself with the work shown 
at the exhibit. However, Leningrad party officials came 
to the opening, and closed the exhibit without further 
ado. 

At about the same time an interesting experiment 
was in progress in Moscow. An international jury was 
set up to judge paintings at an exhibit of young paint- 
ers just prior to the World Youth Festival in July 
1957. This jury differed from the usual ones in that it 
met in open sessions, and anybody could bring his 
own works and be present at the time judgment was 
being passed on them. For the first time, a Soviet 
exhibit displayed a large number of paintings far re- 
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moved from socialist realism. Embarrassed by this 
circumstance, the jury tried through their selection to 
minimize any undesirable effect such an exhibit might 
have. On the eve of the opening, after the jury had 
made their selection, N. A. Mikhailov, the then Minister 
of Culture, visited the exhibit and ordered several 
works by a number of painters and sculptors removed. 
But it was precisely these artists who won prizes from 
the international jury of the Festival. Louis Aragon 
even wrote an article on them in Lettres Frangaises, 
while Pablo Neruda dispatched a telegram of con- 
gratulations. But the support of the international jury 
and world-renowned Communist writers did not pre- 
vent at least one of the prize-winners of the interna- 
tional exhibit from being told to stop his experimenta- 
tion under the threat of being expelled from the Union 
of Artists and from the Communist Party. 

Among other evidences of youthful experimentation, 
I might mention an exhibit of my works at the Physics] 
Department of the Moscow University in May 1957] 
since, as far as I know, this was the only showing off 
abstract paintings during this period. In the course of} 
three days it was visited by more than three thousand} 
people, and the three-day discussions were attended by} 
some 600 persons. The only reason the exhibit was| 
permitted was that the administration did not always} 
know what went on in the remote corners of the} 
vast university building. On the third day, however,} 
the organizers of the exhibit began to sense that thel 
distance separating them from the administration was} 
narrowing, and they hastened to close the exhibit. Sev- 
eral days later several very important persons arrived} 
at the University to find out what the students had 
been discussing. On being told that the topic was thej 
appearance of infusoria under the microscope, they left, | 
seemingly reassured. 


Prospects of a “Revisionist” Art 


The time has not yet come to analyze the work off 
revisionist artists, nor even to list their names. This§ 
task will in time be done by Soviet critics, once the 
works of such artists have been displayed for gen 
eral view. At present such an analysis would o 
necessity be extremely incomplete, since even the best-f 
informed people are familiar with only an insignificant} 
portion of what goes on in the vast USSR. 

But at the very least, one can say that all theg 
major trends of contemporary art have their followers 
in the USSR, although these individuals may not even 
be aware that there are artists in other countries work 
ing along the same lines. For instance, in 1957 there§ 


was an exhibit held in Moscow of the works of a 
young painter who had come from a small provincial 
town. This painter returned to his native town, having 
learned from his more sophisticated Moscow colleagues 
that his style was nothing but surrealism, 

Without attempting to analyze the work of such 
artists, I would limit myself to a description of the 
conditions and atmosphere in which they work. In 
this connection one must not neglect to mention the 
‘material and psychological difficulties as well as the 
favorable circumstances which exist for unofficial art. 
There are only two possibilities for an artist who has 
dedicated himself to unofficial art. He must have a 
second, official occupation; or else he must divide his 
artistic efforts into official and unofficial work. The 
‘first difficulty is one encountered by many artists in 
all other countries, the only difference being that in 
other countries this difficulty may be a temporary one. 
Also, the Soviet artist in this situation is denied the 
“Opportunity to buy certain artists’ materials available 
‘only to members of the Artists’ Union. In the second 
case the main difficulties are psychological. The artist 
has to be sure that his second line of artistic activity, 
2e., his unofficial experimentation, will not become 
‘known to the Union, which he joined with the obliga- 
‘tion to resist any deviations from the course of socialist 
‘realism. It is obvious that should it become known 
‘within the Union that one of its members has a split 
artistic personality, the Union will expel this hapless 
vartist. Not having any other training, such an artist 
would find himself in a rather unfortunate position. 
Some artists find this split too painful to endure. 

An artist who has another official occupation must, 
naturally, also refrain from publicizing his revisionist 
. The degree of caution which he has to exercise 
n this is determined by the type of position he holds. 
€ secretary of a party committee must exercise an 
altogether exceptional caution, while a janitor can do 
with much less. One cannot subsist on unofficial paint- 
ng alone, despite the fact that there are well-to-do 
ollectors of such art. Soviet law provides that those 
who do not work for the state are subject to exile. 
e only persons exempt from this law are invalids 
d married women. Adherence to this law is care- 
fully and regularly checked by the police. 

It is also clear that lack of opportunity to exhibit 
orks of art, as well as insufficient contact with art 
broad, hinder the development of new art in the USSR. 
assing over some of the other and minor difficulties, 
“now turn with a great deal more pleasure to the 
ircumstances which are favorable to the young artists 
orking along lines other than socialist realism. 


Three or four years ago only vague hints could be 
found in the Soviet press of “unhealthy trends” 
among individual young artists. These errant indi- 
viduals were represented as isolated cases without any 
influence or response among youth generally. Ap- 
parently it was assumed that this “fashionable ail- 
ment’’ would pass without a trace. But the indifference 
of the press to new trends among young artists also 
had other and more serious causes. Open criticism 
of any trend in art only serves to increase the interest 
in it and the stubborn perseverance of its advocates. 
Criticism often helps the artist to find out that he is 
not the only one working along that particular line. 

The fact that Yohanson, Gerasimov’s comrade-in- 
arms and portrait painter of Soviet dignitaries, recently 
found it necessary to call upon Soviet artists to resist 
deviations from socialist realism and upon young artists 
to resist abstract art in particular, proves that such 
deviations have become a frequent phenomenon. But 
it is not clear how Yohanson ever learned of the exist- 
ence of deviationist artists at all. For those among 
them who dare to deviate from socialist realism beyond 
the stage of impressionism certainly do not exhibit 
their works in places frequented by Yohanson. Where, 
then, are the paintings of such artists to be found? 


Art, Science, and the Future 


Admittedly, locating works of unofficial art and its 
collectors is almost as difficult as locating rocket in- 
stallations. However, I know of one such place, and 
I will venture to speak of it here. It is the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Research Institute at Dubna, situated 
not far from Moscow and employing physicists from 
various Communist countries. Completely abstract 
paintings can be found there, or at least could be only a 
few years ago, paintings acquired by physical scientists 
working at the Institute. I can vouch for the authen- 
ticity of this information, since I myself happen to 
have painted some of these canvasses between 1956 and 
1958. 

The connection between science and contemporary 
art, as several acute observers have pointed out, is no 
mere coincidence. However, it is apparently only in 
the USSR that this relationship has been consciously 
recognized by many scientists and artists and has con- 
tributed to real contact between them. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the support and interest given by 
the scientists to young experimental artists is the most 
important guarantee of the very existence of new art 
in the USSR. This interest is particularly frequent 
among those scientists who work in the most advanced 
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fields of science—e.g., atomic physics, physical chem- 
istry, mathematics, and especially among young re- 
searchers in these fields. Perhaps the main reason 
for this receptiveness to new art is that most of the 
intellectual power of the country is concentrated in 
these areas of science. It is difficult to convince a 
man working with the concepts of quantum mechanics 
that the art forms of “‘socialist realists’ like Alexander 
Gerasimov are the ultimate achievement of man’s 
spirit. 

Having both financial means and leisure, the sci- 
entist in the USSR can afford to acquire and enjoy 
works of art according to his own intellectual level. 
The knowledge that his work is of extreme importance 
to the state gives him a greater sense of independence 
and security than is enjoyed by others. Thus, to 
eliminate all possibility for young artists to deviate from 
socialist realism would require placing scientists in a 
situation where they would not dare to have works of 
unofficial art even in their own homes. In turn, this 
would mean reverting to those times when even the 
serenity of mathematicians was disturbed, with the 
well-known disastrous effects upon Soviet science. This 
brings us to a rather paradoxical conclusion: Those 
who wish their rockets to have a high degree of precision 
must reconcile themselves to no less than abstract art. 

Of course, scientists are not alone in their interest 
in modern art. One could cite the names of eminent 
writers, poets, musicians, actors, directors—not to speak 
of young people in all walks of life—who are no less 
responsive to art that falls outside official dogma. 
People active in the fields of art and culture differ from 
scientists in being required from time to time to voice 
their condemnation of all deviations from socialist real- 
ism. They lead more public lives than do the sci- 
entists, and this hinders their collecting works of 
modern art. There are some writers, for instance, who 
collect unofficial art works only during periods when 
the attacks against revisionism subside. 
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3 Published in 1961 by MacGibbon & Key (London), unde. 


One exception to this pattern is Ilya Ehrenbur. 
who, since 1956, has been extended the right to expres 
both in the press and in books his admiration fo 
Western art ranging from Monet to Picasso. One can 
not but admire the skill and enthusiasm with whic 
Ehrenburg has used this privilege in fulfilling the tas 
which would otherwise have required a whole arm 
of art historians—the task of informing the Sovie 
population about the most important developments i 
art during the past century. It is from his latest boo 
the autobiography ‘‘People, Years, Life” (1961) ,° tha 
Soviet readers are becoming aware of such artists a 
Chagall, Soutine, Modigliani, and other great moder 
innovators. 

It seems clear enough that the complicated sequenc 
of events since Stalin’s death has created a powerfu 
trend toward experimentation in Soviet art. Althoug 
an increasing amount of it has become publicly visibl 
this kind of painting is still mainly covert. At th 
moment it is easier for Soviet artists to conceive ne 
creative ideas than to execute them. Yet there is a 
advantage in this condition, since such artists are un 
encumbered by considerations of financial reward o 
popular success, and can therefore be guided in theig 
creative efforts solely by spontaneous interest. 

Although one would be foolhardy to risk a precisq 
prediction, it is not unlikely that some of the mos 
interesting developments in the art of the next fe 
decades will emerge on Russian soil. Young Sovied 
artists, having traveled in a few years the road for whi 
the West needed fifty or more years, may well prov 
to be less fettered by tradition and more easily infecte 
with enthusiasm for new possibilities than their West 
ern brethren. Their recognition, however, will com 
only if and when the present group of bureaucrat 
artists—all powerful holdovers from the Stalin era 
ceases to dominate the artistic life of the country 


the title People and Life. 


What is Left of the “Left'’e 


The Social Basis of American Communism, 
by Nathan Glazer. 
Harcourt, Brace & World, New York, 1961. 


Writers on the Left, 
by Daniel Aaron. 
Harcourt, Brace & World, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by William C. Gausmann 


‘HESE ARE THE latest volumes in the Fund for the 
.epublic’s series on Communist influence in American 
fe. Since this series of studies already includes The 
‘tommunists and the Schools (by Robert W. Iverson, 
959) and Communism and the Churches (by Ralph 
ord Roy, 1960), and will contain investigations of 
communist influence among artists and in the mass 
nedia, one wonders whether perhaps the Fund has 
‘ot been a bit too generous. 

But let us not be churlish. It has made possible 
‘heodore Draper’s two splendid books on pre- 
‘opular-Front communism, (The Roots of American 
fommunism, 1957, and American Communism and 
foviet Russia, 1959) and David Shannon’s useful The 
Yecline of American Communism (1959). Draper 
; now at work on a third volume, and one day there 
nould appear what promises to be a fine study of 
‘ommunist activity in American trade unions by 
Yaniel Bell and a team of collaborators. 

Beyond doubt a review of Communist advances 
ewards American intellectuals and the American 
riddle classes generally was needed, and there are 
rovocative sections in both these books. What is 
ot so clear after reading Mr. Aaron’s book is whether 
nere really is enough to say to justify separate studies 

Communist tactics among writers, painters, clergy- 
1en and actors, A goodly fraction of all one needs 
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BOOKS 


to know about these adventures had already been said 
in Irving Howe’s and Lewis Coser’s The American 
Communist Party (published without Fund sponsor- 
ship in 1957 and reissued in paperback in 1962), in 
the Draper and Shannon narratives, and, as far as the 
“left writers’ are concerned, in Murray Kempton’s 
not fully appreciated Part of Our Time (1955). 

Mr. Aaron set out in his book to write ‘‘a social 
chronicle of the Left Wing writer from 1912 to the 
early 1940's.” His accounts of the peregrinations of 
Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, Lincoln Steffens and a few 
other pre-World War I American “revolutionary” 
writers, who subsequently identified with the Com- 
munist movement, are excellent. So are his sketches 
of the “professional proletarian” writer, Mike Gold, 
and of Joseph Freeman and Granville Hicks, the two 
devoted if never quite Stalinized leaders of Popular 
Front literary culture. But as a critical study of the 
literary production of Communist-influenced writers or 
as an analysis of the ways in which the party used them, 
Aaron’s volume is deficient. One wishes that he had 
developed more fully his treatment of the debates of 
Gold and the commissars versus the politically com- 
mitted but artistically scrupulous authors. 


MUCH MORE COULD have been said about the 
relations between the party and the “established writers,” 
who, strenuously wooed, came a good part of the way 
to meet it after 1935, and about the less solicitous treat- 
ment accorded Gold’s disciples—the “‘proletarian writ- 
ers” to whom Aaron gives as short shrift as the party 
itself did. There are other things one misses, too. Just 
what were the reactions of the latter group to the 
ukases of the party’s literary commissars? And what 
compensation did the party offer the Communist writers 
for pushing them out of the spot light in favor of 
the Hemingways and, indeed, a film script writer like 
Donald Ogden Stewart and a crime story monger like 
Dashiel Hammet? The exploitative promotion of these 
authors, who never risked their earnings by injecting 
political content into their writing, was one of the 
more unpleasant features of Popular Front culture, and 
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Aaron tells us virtually nothing about it. Merely to 
quote Earl Browder, the late CPUSA General Secre- 
tary, on how he cared not about literature but about the 
ways of using writers for the party's benefit, is not 
telling enough. 

Another omission is Aaron’s paucity of reference 
either to the impact on writers of the venerable Pro- 
fessor John Dewey’s commission of inquiry into 
Trotsky’s ‘‘guilt,” or to the more widely supported 
first Committee for Cultural Freedom which before 
the end of the 1930’s branded the Soviet Union along 
with Germany “totalitarian.” It is true, shockingly 
true, that of those “‘left’” writers who turned to the 
CP in the early 1930’s only Edmund Wilson and 
James T. Farrell had more than a nodding acquaintance 
with Marx; and those who came along after 1935 didn’t 
even bother to read Lenin. The true political educa- 
tion of the American intellectual left was begun only 
just prior to the Stalin-Hitler pact by a handful of 
writers like Wilson and Farrell, abetted by John Dewey 
and theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, whose radicalism 
was more enduring as well as more perceptive than 
the skin-deep progressivism of the writers gathered un- 
der the pink banners of the Popular Front. This 
intellectual and political offensive has also had much 
to do with the absence of any significant intellectual 
support for the metaphysics of the war-time alliance 
with the Soviets or the party-sponsored Wallace move- 
ment in the 1948 presidential campaign. It is indeed 
an important facet of the period to which Aaron con- 
fined himself, but, again, he has failed to tell the story. 


MR. GLAZER’S The Social Basis of American Com- 
munism is a little volume concerned with the sources 
of Communist support in the United States. Of the 
five essays it contains only one breaks new ground. 
Draper, Howe and Coser, and Shannon in his The 
Socialist Party of America have dealt adequately with 
the pre-history of the CPUSA. Labor historians have 
analyzed the CP’s sparse contribution to American 
labor history before the advent of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO), and the party’s frus- 
trated courtship of the American Negro has been 
sufficiently discussed in the books which Glazer cites. 

His fourth chapter, however, entitled ‘Jews and 
Middle Class Groups and the Party,” is worth reflection. 
As Glazer says, no one, Communist or anti-Communist, 
has hitherto commented straightforwardly upon the 
fact that during much of its history the Communist 
Party of the United States has had a near majority of 
members of Jewish backgrounds, and that this fact 
alone accounts for the middle class make-up of its rank- 
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and-file. Of the various immigrant groups who sup- 
plied the party’s original membership the mobile second 
generation of Jews alone came to the CP in any 
numbers during the Popular Front days. Glazer’s point} 
is that the insecurity of the second-generation Jews’} 
middle class status and the discriminations which they} 
faced was what made them uniquely susceptible to aj 
“left’” appeal. 

There are, none the less, a few points which need} 
be added or stated a little differently. The cultural as-} 
pirations of the Jewish immigrants were vastly more cos 
mopolitan than those of the other ethnic groups fro 
which the Communists initially drew a large proportio: 
of the old Socialist Party. “Labor Zionism’ as well 2 
communism and American liberalism competed for 
the allegiance of the American-born children of East 
European Jewish parents. To many of them Zionis 
seemed a part of the Old-World Jewishness from which 
they sought escape. 


What is more, Hitler, about whom Glazer speaks 
too little, was on the rampage by the middle 1930's 
and democracy, socialist or non-socialist, seemed unable 
to stop him, or at least to stop him without an alliance 
with Stalin. At home, American capitalism, still in the 
midst of depression, also appeared discredited, alongl 
with European bourgeois culture and democratic social 
ism, The absence in the United States of a well-basedj 
social democratic movement and the lack of firm direc 
tion in the Democratic Party, which traditionally hag 
attracted the bulk of the left-oriented minority groups 
narrowed the political choice of the second-generatio 
American Jews even further. 


This was the moment when young men like Johnf 


the Moscow Trials, insecure young professional andy 
sub-professional people came in large numbers, and aff 


itself, and participation at the fringes of the party waq 
an undemanding, even Americanizing experience. Fos 
many middle-class and lower-middle-class second-gen 
eration Americans, this was a most satisfactory oppor 
tunity: it permitted them to be “revolutionary” and 
“on the make’’ at the same time. 


Since then much has changed, and it is unlikely that 
communism will ever again have an “influence i 
American life’ sufficient to prompt even the mos 
generous foundation to underwrite an investigation of 
it. The lessons of Soviet aggression in Eastern Europe 


the subjugation of Hungary in 1956, and the public 
revelation of Stalin’s crimes have left their solid mark. 
The democratic countries of Western Europe have 
since the war reached unprecedented economic pros- 
perity, leaving the standards of Communist-ruled Eastern 
Europe far behind. In the United States, new and effec- 
tive tools of economic control have banished the fear 
of serious cyclical upheavals. The national balance in 
both major American political parties is now with 


those who believe in at least a minimum of welfare 
legislation and governmental economic control. In the 
universities teachers and researchers in the social sci- 
ences now sophisticatedly probe social problems for 
which in the 1930’s the Marxists seemed to have the 
most convincing answers. Writers are again, thank 
heavens, in revolt. But as their targets are the purveyors 
of mass culture, it seems hardly likely that they will 
turn to Khrushchev’s Russia for solace. 


A Hungarian Don Quixote in Moscow 
: 


Egy regény regénye 
(The novel of a novel), 
by Ervin Sinko. 

Forum, Novi Sad, 1961. 


Reviewed by George Gomori 


FEW FOREIGN COMMUNISTS survived Stalin’s 
purges, but even fewer dared to keep a record of them. 
€rvin Sinko, a Hungarian writer of Jewish origin (and 
after the First World War a Yugoslav citizen) is one 
of those few. Born in 1898, Sinko played an important 
cart in the Hungarian Bolshevik revolution of 1919, 
escaping to Vienna after the collapse of the Communist 
dictatorship. Fifteen years later, still in exile—this 
ame in Paris—he typed the last sentence of a huge 
novel, The Optimists. In it, Sinko made a genuine and 
srobably unique attempt at presenting the story of 
ela Kun’s short-lived regime as seen from a revolu- 
onary point of view. Although the story was both 
aonest and fascinating in baring the doubts which 
“ormented the young Communist intellectuals at that 
aime and in painting the Communist leaders in es- 
entially human and realistic colors, Sinko was unable 
0 find a publisher for it in France. 

When he finished The Optimists, Sinko was literally 
tarving. In a fit of despair, he sent the manuscript 
Romain Rolland. The reaction of the venerable man 
»f letters was enthusiastic: he praised the author ful- 
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somely, and advised him to publish his novel in the 
USSR. Not unnaturally, Sinko was moved by Rolland’s 
response and, with some encouragement from a Soviet 
official, left for Moscow in 1935. This proved to be 
the starting-point of “the novel of a novel” (the 
English translation of Egy regény regénye), precipitat- 
ing, as it did, the fantastic adventures of this lean 
Hungarian Don Quixote in the frustrating and bureauc- 
racy-ridden land of the Soviets. 

When he arrived in the USSR, Sinko was still a 
Communist sympathizer, although he had broken with 
the party a few years back. By the time he left the 
country, in 1937, most of his illusions were shattered 
and his faith in communism undermined, if not com- 
pletely destroyed. “The Novel of a Novel” is the case 
history of Sinko’s disillusionment, a slow and pain- 
ful process unfolding through the author's daily con- 
frontations with reality. Cautioning himself not to 
judge rashly, he at first tried to ignore and to explain 
away the unpleasant features of the system. However, 
already in the first weeks after his arrival he was 
bothered by problems such as: “Why is it that all artistic 
performances which I have seen here so far, with the 
exception of the Shostakovich opera, were surprisingly 
poor . . . completely empty and anaemic?” (p. 167). 
Officially approved &itsch and the tasteless adoration 
of Stalin were the first things to arouse Sinko’s criticism. 
Soon afterwards he found himself at loggerheads with 
the Soviet bureaucracy, and as time went on his tug-of- 
wart with officialdom—which, for reasons to him un- 
known, was sabotaging the publication of The Optimists 
in the USSR—evolved into a masochistic search for 
people with authority who would have the courage to 
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support him or his case without official approval from 
above. After a series of disappointments, Sinko arrived 
at the conclusion that the most common feature of Soviet 
society was a fear of responsibility on the part of the 
officials. Still later even this observation proved to be 
inadequate and he found a monosyllabic word to ex- 
press the essence of the system—fear. 

In Stalin’s Russia everybody was afraid, with or 
without reason. As the Moscow Trials brought forth 
more and more “revelations,” fear and terror began to 
penetrate every echelon of Soviet society, from the 
highest to the lowest. As one who was present at the 
Stalinist “‘counter-revolution,” and as a perceptive ob- 
server of human behavior, Sinko excels not only in 
describing the atmosphere of thickening fear and grow- 
ing insecurity, but also in providing illuminating ex- 
planations of the psychology of the defendants at the 
purge trials, the Old Bolsheviks who, by confessing 
to the monstrously absurd charges against them, in 
effect committed public suicide. In his view, every re- 
sistance to Stalin’s omnipotent apparatus was doomed 
to failure: 


I do not underestimate individual moral strength and indi- 
vidual responsibility, but it would [be impossible] not to 
admit that at that time, perhaps not to the same extent, 
yet without exception everybody in the Soviet Union fell 
victim to the general feeling of demoralization. If not 
fear, it was the realization of one’s total helplessness that 
evoked and deepened this growing demoralization. . . (p. 261) 


During his years in the Soviet Union Sinko met 
numerous interesting writers and political person- 
alities—Russians, Germans, and Hungarians—with some 
of whom he was on very intimate terms. He is thus 
able to offer frequently fascinating accounts of ways 
in which various individuals coped with the problem 
of physical and moral survival under Stalin. Sinko’s 
descriptions of Bela Kun, whom he knew from the 
latter's heyday as leader of the short-lived Communist 
dictatorship in Hungary, of Gorki, whom he met only 
fleetingly but observed thoroughly, and of Babel, with 
whom he shared a flat, are extremely valuable, as they 
not only depict, but cut people open, revealing their 
hidden inner cores. For example, the Kun of 1935 
seemed to be much more generous and “‘liberal’’ than 
the one-time ruthless dictator of revolutionary Hungary; 
speaking of the past, he would turn to Sinko and say: “It 
was one of our stupidest mistakes to attempt to reshape 
people after a model” (p. 200). When Malraux visited 
the Soviet Union, Sinko met him several times and 
noted down an interesting version of Gorki’s encounter 
with Malraux (related to the author by Babel), in 
which the two writers became involved in a controversy 
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on almost every conceivable topic, including Joyce and 
Dostoevski. The most moving and impressive pages of 
“The Novel of a Novel,” however, are devoted to the 
author of the Odessan Stories, Isaac Babel. Sinko found 
Babel’s personality enchanting and thought very hig 
of him, only to witness his friend’s desperate and_ 
merciless struggle for survival, which ended in a breach 
of friendship between them. 

These portraits alone would make Sinko’s book 
important reading. Yet he displays an additional virtue | 
one that is not common amongst writers describing 
their own past. The author of “The Novel of a Novel” 
is clearly a very honest man, open and sincere often 
to the point of recklessness. He believes in the histori- 
cal and moral desirability or even necessity of socialism, 
but would never subscribe to lies, distortions and in- 
human acts committed in the name of this ideal, 
Sinko’s reaction to the shockingly vulgar tone of a 
certain debate in the Soviet Writers’ Association, to 
the attacks against Shostakovich or Eisenstein, or te 
the behavior of some fellow-emigres who perfected the 
technique of doublethink, is strikingly uniform: it 1s 
one of indignation mixed with disgust. These feelings 
arise in him in spite of the fact that he tries hare 
to remain loyal to his principles, and in spite of the 
anguish with which he feels compelled to denounce 
Stalin’s system as having almost nothing in common 
with socialism. It is his human and intellectual honesty 
that brought about his total break with a regime and 
a system that had at one time claimed his most pas: 
sionate allegiance. 

The Optimists was not published in the Soviet Union, 
yet despite this, and despite Sinko’s deepening hostility 
to the Stalinist regime, he succeeded in returning to 
Paris in 1937, and thence—a few years later—to Yugo- 
slavia, A partisan during the war, Sinko hailed Tito’s 
break with the Cominform in 1948 as “our second 
revolution.” Remaining to this day a loyal supportet 
of the Yugoslav leader, he saw the publication of both 
volumes of The Optimists in the middle 1950's, 
shortly thereafter—of ‘“The Novel of a Novel.” The 
novel is—as mentioned before—fascinating. he 
“Novel of a Novel,” however, is more than thai 
it is a major document of our times. It remains t 
be hoped that the book will be translated into oth 
languages, and thus made available to a wider readin 
public, still inadequately informed of (in the autho 
words) ‘‘the moral and political tragedy of the Russia 
and European Communist parties” in the era of Stalin 


nc 


* As this issue was about to go to press, word was receiv 
that Mr. Sinko’s book will appear in German later this y 
(Verlag fiir Wissenschaft und Politik, Cologne).—Ed 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The “Cold War” on the Literary Front 


Part |: The Writers’ Underground 


THE (OVERALL) TITLE OF THIS PIECE is quoted 
directly from a Soviet publication As clichés, go it 
reflects fairly accurately the political and psychological 
atmosphere in Soviet literary circles today. 

There are indeed two camps now opposed to each 
other in the literary arena of the Soviet Union. On 
one hand are “‘the liberals,” a motley group who are for- 
ever at odds among themselves and who range in char- 
acter and viewpoint over a wide spectrum—from the 
“liberalizing’”’ members of the Central Committee, like 
the poet A. Tvardovski, to extreme radicals or ‘‘leftists,”’ 
as they are called in Russia, who openly defy Soviet 
laws and publish abroad under their own names (e.g., 
A. Yesenin-Volpin). Three things, however, unite all 
of them: their yearning for real change, their recogni- 
tion in principle of the right to differences, and their 
firm conviction that even with the right kind of ideas, 
without artistic quality there is no art. The parallel with 
“Western” thinking, in the broadest sense of the term, 
suggests itself. 

On the other hand, there are the conservatives. If 
there is any diversity within their midst, it is not known 
to the outside world. Their platform is quite simple— 
‘a feeling for the continuity of the periods of our de- 


1N. Gribachev, “Stikhi, rosy i rozgi’ (Verses, Dew and 
Birches), Literaturnaia gazeta, March 27, 1962. 

2V. Ivanov, “Zametki o nekotorykh literaturnykh sporakh”’ 
(Remarks on Certain Literary Arguments), Kommunist, No. 
4 (April), 1962, p. 59. Italics in original. 


Mr. Burg, a former student at Moscow University, fled 
his native country in 1956 and is now at the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, preparing a book 
on “socialist realism.” He has contributed to various 
journals in both Europe and the United States. 
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be By David Burg 
DEPOSITORY 


velopment’ *—that is, support for the traditions of 
Stalinism; a longing for the lost “identity of opinions,” 
together with active measures for its restoration; and 
the promotion through literature of the basic tasks of 
“educating the builder of communism.” Is this not 
orthodox totalitarianism ? 

The surface resemblance between the struggle of 
these opposing forces and the “great’’ cold war can be 
perceived at a glance. One might even go further and 
say that the similarity is not accidental. The conserva- 
tives are in fact classic totalitarians, and the liberals in 
fact do have something in common with the West. But 
to extend the comparison would be senseless. Neither 
the relative stances of the two camps nor the positions 
of various ‘‘liberals’’ on the “‘literary front’’ are strictly 
parallel to the lines of the world ideological conflict— 
indeed the situation could not be otherwise. For, some 
propaganda to the contrary, the schism in literature is 
not due to external factors—that is, to the influence of 
“foreign,” bourgeois ideology on the liberals—nor con- 
versely to the alleged devotion of the conservatives to 
communism. No, the basis of the schism is a deep 
inner conflict in a huge country still isolated from 
the outer world in many ways. In recent months even 
official literary administrators have begun to recognize 
this. 

Moreover, this conflict—which broadly speaking re- 
lates to the whole future of Russia—is focused with 
particular sharpness in literary conflict, in keeping with 
a century and a half of Russian tradition. Literary con- 
troversies have thus become first of all a reflection of 
political differences. In this lies their principal differ- 


3 See, for ‘example, B. Polevoi, ‘“Novoe, nebyvaloe” (Some- 
thing New and Unusual), Literaturnaia gazeta, April 19, 1962. 
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ence from esthetic polemics in the West, in which polit- 
ical factors nowadays play a secondary role, or often, 
none at all. 

Paraphrasing Pokrovski’s famous saying, we can state 
that under totalitarian conditions literary discussion is 
above all political controversy, spilling over into art. It 
would, of course, be foolish to seek hidden politics in 
every esthetic pronouncement, but generally the political 
overtones are present. One explanation of this phenom- 
enon is the fact that Soviet totalitarianism does not 
recognize autonomy from politics; thus critics and 
writers, whether they wish it or not, are confronted by 
the fact that their judgment or work will be interpreted 
from a political point of view by both the cultural au- 
thorities and to a lesser degree the “opposition.” The 
political coloration of literature has, secondly, much 
earlier roots in the Russian past: controversy over poli- 
tics and the way of life in general has been customarily 
expressed in the guise of discussion about literature and 
art. While Soviet policies have greatly enhanced and 
entrenched this tradition, its sources go back not only 
to such “‘leftwing’” thinkers as Belinski and Cherny- 
shevski, but to Tolstoi and Dostoevski (recall, 
e.g., Tolstoi’s “What is Art’ and Dostoyevski’s speech 
on Pushkin). Thus there is much precedence in the 
past for the literary controversies to be described here. 


The Heritage of Stalinism 


In the first postwar year the Soviet Union was domi- 
nated by one feeling—the expectation of change, and 
especially of greater freedom. That this is so is ac- 
knowledged by such diverse literary figures as the 
“internal emigrant’’—the lyric poet Pasternak (see the 
epilogue to Doctor Zhivago); the oppositionist but still 
“accepted’’ writer Ilya Ehrenburg (witness his recent 
declarationt); and the completely orthodox novelist 
Fyodor Panfyorov.® 


Stalin’s answer to this popular expectation was the 
Zhdanov purge. The postwar reaction was, of course, 
not merely a cultural phenomenon. In the countryside 
it led to the razing of the village “as though the Tatar 
khan went over it with his horde,” to quote Khrushchev. 
In the nation as a whole, what resulted was no less 
than the submission of all human activity to the goals 
of the omnipotent Leader and Government—under 
threat of death and the concentration camp, Yet it is 


* 1. Ehrenburg, ‘‘Chuvstvo loktia” (The Feeling of an Elbow), 
Pravda, May 7, 1962. 

*F. Panfyorov, O cherepkakh i cherepushkakh” (On Bits of 
Pottery Large and Small), Oktiabr, No. 5, 1946, pp. 151-62. 
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For biographic notes on some of the writers 


mentioned in this article, see pp. 13-14. 


characteristic that the “freezing” of the country took 
the form of the destruction of art. Where economics 
and science had long before surrendered unconditionally, 
art resisted. From Stalin’s point of view, something 
atavistic was preserved in it—expressed in the persis- 
tence of an independent, critical view of society (Zosh- 
chenko and the critics-cosmopolitans), pure lyricism 
(Akhmatova), experimentation without instructions 
from above (music). The taming of art was to be- 
come the symbol of the final subjugation of the country. 


As always, Stalin won. But it was the most ephemeral 
of his many ephemeral successes—the last one he 
achieved, and the first one changed by subsequent his- 
tory. For the thaw came first of all in literature. The 
question is why. 


Let us imagine Soviet literature as an iceberg. Only 
part of it is above the surface. The rest—well out of 
sight—is writings penned for the eyes of an author’s 
friends, manuscripts kept in the locked drawers of desks, 
incompleted plans for future works. Salt water pushes 
up icebergs but they sink down in fresh water. In the 
last Stalinist years, the literary iceberg floated along 
a fiver. In outward appearance, all the claims of 
the party of literature were satisfied instantly 
and absolutely. Literary polemics became a pointless 
discussion about the “‘positive hero,’ a debate over 
whether—in the light of glorious Soviet ‘“reality’”— 
there was still a basis for a conflict between good and 
evil, or whether it was necessary to talk only about 
clashes between the good and the better.6 Words 
poured forth; the party gave grades and awards, and 
everyone agreed with them *—but in spite of innumer- 
able Stalin prizes there appeared neither books which 
were read nor books which were readable. The same 
was true of other literary genres such as playwriting. 
Not only from the point of view of the reader, but also 
from that of the Committee on Artistic Matters, lit- 
erature was losing its right to exist: for the party, 
culture was first of all a means of propaganda, and 
what kind of propaganda was it when books were not 
opened and theaters were half empty ? 


® See, e.g., A. Surkov, ‘“Zametki o dramaturgii” (Notes on 
Dramaturgy), Sovetskoe iskusstvo, March 12, 1952; and N. 
Virta, ““Budem govorit otkrovenno” (We Shall Speak Openly), 
ibid., March 29, 1952. 

7 See ‘Preodolet otstavavanie dramaturgii’’ (To Overcome the 
Shortcomings in Dramaturgy), Pravda, April 7, 1952. 


Outwardly, literature appeared to have come to an 
end. Actually, it reverted to what had been during the 
Inquisition, or what it was before Gutenberg invented 
printing. Even during the harshest years of ideological 
purity and artistic anemia, literature still passed from 
hand to hand—writings by Pasternak, Tsvetaeva, Akh- 
matova, a poetic exchange of opinions between Ehren- 
burg and Aliger on the fate of the Jews, anonymous 
inflammatory poetry about ‘'the last night of the regime,” 
and other unsigned verse: all this work was copied by 
hand, at best on a typewriter. Not only the Pasternaks 
and various anonymous writers, but even true defenders 
of the faith, members of the highest courts of orthodoxy, 
secretly carried on the heresy. Aleksei Surkov, one of 
the leading secretaries of literature, by his own testimony 
composed verses during all this period that were full 
of un-“'social-realistic’ bitterness. A dumbfounded 
world found out about this when, ten years later, after 
_ many thaws, he decided to publish them. 

Slowly and unnoticed, the underwater life of the 
iceberg continued. It sank deeper, but it did not melt 
away. It is this that explains the rapid resurrection 
of Soviet literature. In 1953 the iceberg was carried to 
the delta, and in saltier water more and more of its 
surface gradually came to light; the “new literature”’ 
included rehabilitated Soviet writers, some emigrants, 
unpublished works, early works by ‘‘above-water” writ- 
ers which had not been circulated for decades—along 
with a completely new poetry and prose, created both 
by older writers imbued with a fresh spirit and by 
newly-emergent young talents which had previously been 
ignored. 


Yet even today a great deal of Soviet literature still 
remains invisible. The iceberg is still at the mouth of 
the river: time will show whether it is destined to float 
on into the brinier water of the ocean. 


The Changing Underground 


In surveying the ‘cold war’ on the literary front, 
let us move from left to right in the Soviet meaning 
of these words. The “‘left’—that is, the extreme under- 
ground—is a natural starting place for several reasons. 
First, what goes on underground has a crucial if hidden 
influence on the literary debates and clashes that are 
carried on publicly. Secondly, if literary life continues 
to move in the direction of greater freedom, in line 
with the developments of recent years, then the litera- 
ture that is officially verboten today might well become 
the “‘open’”’ literature of tomorrow. Thirdly, if on the 
other hand reaction wins out, what is now considered 


illicit literary activity will not cease, will not be swal- 
lowed into the earth, but will merge with an under- 
ground tradition—and it is important to understand ex- 
actly what kind. Finally, the goal of the Soviet liberals 
themselves is to bring to light what is now hidden; since 
a significant part of their thinking and creative work 
belongs to the underground, a knowledge of the hidden 
literature should help to clarify many of the controver- 
sies being carried on in the press. The elements of this 
literature include both past and present works; let us 
look first at the former. 

“Whoever governs the past governs the future,” the 
Orwellian totalitarians felt. In the Stalin era writers 
were denied the right to choose their heritage, to base 
themselves on one tradition or another, which is one of 
the main elements of literary freedom and of spiritual 
freedom in general. Matters never progressed to the 
point where a ‘‘desirable’’ past completely replaced the 
actual past, as was the case in 1984. But the tendency 
to erase ‘‘dissonant” works and ideas out of existence 
was a marked one during the Stalin years. The extent to 
which different elements of the literary heritage were 
suppressed depended on how “dangerous” they were 
judged to be. Most 20th-century modernism was com- 
pletely banned, as was. everything produced by post- 
revolutionary émigrés or “‘counterrevolutionaries,” and 
all the works of writers destroyed by Soviet terror (from 
the ideologically entirely alien Pilnyak to the ideo- 
logically acceptable but executed Sergey Tretyakov). 
Also under strictest prohibition was a_ significant 
part of Soviet literature of the 1920's, the reading of 
which could lead to undesirable thoughts about the 
abyss separating the original ideals of the revolution 
from the practice of totalitarianism. The blacklisting 
of such writings meant that they not only were not 
published but were not circulated in public libraries, 
discussed, taught, or indeed mentioned in public. Even 
having them in one’s home or speaking of them with 
one’s friends was considered a sign of unreliability, 
sufficient grounds for Komsomol or party denunciation 
and sometimes even for arrest. 

Another large portion of literature was under 
“limited” prohibition. Included in this category were 
Dostoyevski and the whole Russian conservative-reli- 
gious tradition, certain ‘erroneous’ works of otherwise 
approved writers (such as Leonov’s The Thief and Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s Julio Jurenito), almost all the works of 
Sergey Yesenin, most Soviet satire, and much other 
literature. Semi-prohibited works were taken out of 
general circulation, eliminated from school and most 
college curricula, removed from ordinary libraries (al- 
though not from university or scholarly libraries) and 
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from republishing schedules. However, it was permis- 
sible to have this literature at home, to read it, and 
to mention it publicly in a condemnatory way (com- 
pletely banned literature was in fact declared “‘unlit- 
erature”). Positive or simply objective views of it im- 
mediately subjected one to suspicion. 

Since the temptation of forbidden fruit is the most 
powerful and ancient of all temptations, it is not sur- 
prising that these bans and semi-bans were sometimes 
ignored. Yesenin was transcribed by hand, Gumilev 
was learned by heart. Nevertheless, isolation from the 
undesirable past was sufficiently real. 


Rehabilitation—with Reservations 


In the nine years since Stalin’s death, many of the 
barriers which the Vozhd erected around the past have 
fallen down—but many still remain. Almost everything 
which was semi-prohibited a decade ago has been re- 
introduced into circulation. Suspicion has finally been 
lifted from readers of Dostoyevski, Yesenin, or If and 
Petrov. There is no way of telling, of course, whether 
this step is an irreversible one, and it has its limita- 
tions: school curricula, for instance, are still mostly 
chained to the past. 

A more complicated situation exists concerning litera- 
ture that was absolutely forbidden in the Stalin years. 
The greater part of what was published abroad by 
émigrés remains under strict prohibition, On the other 
hand, some works by so-called ‘‘realist’’ émigrés, par- 
ticularly Shmelyev and Bunin, are being published, no 
doubt in part because their fame was established before 
the Revolution. The fate of Bunin’s legacy in par- 
ticular reflects the contrary aspects of the current Soviet 
scene—that is, both the broadening of freedom in com- 
parison with the Stalinist period and the extreme limita- 
tions that still persist. For while some of Bunin has 
been approved for publication, any of his writing having 
an “anti-Soviet” accent remains hidden from the reader; 
and when the magazine Moskva considered itself duty- 
bound finally to publish “The Life of Arseniev,” the 
chef-d’ oeuvre that won Bunin the Nobel Prize in 1933, 
the editors published it in a disgracefully mutilated 
form, discarding nearly all “dissonant,” religious and 
philosophical speculations (see p. 5).® 

Russian modernism also presents a mixed picture. 
Such poets as Marina Tsvetaeva, Velemir Khlebnikov, 
Innokenti Annenski and even Boris Pasternak are being 
reprinted—generally on a selective basis. On the other 
hand, Ossip Mandelstamm and Andrei Beli are not re- 


8 Moskva, Nos. 7, 8, and 11, 1961. 
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published. Why, one may ask, Pasternak and not Beli? 
The answer lies not in any matter of principle or logic, 
but in the fact that the conservatives, retreating, conduct 
rearguard battles over each writer, and some of the 
battles are not yet decided. For example, the counter- 
revolutionary Gumilev, who was shot by the Bolsheviks 
in 1921, still remains under strict prohibition—yet re- 
cently the liberal writer Aksenov seems to have issued 
a first challenge against this ban by quoting Gumilev 
without naming him.°® 


The attitude toward writers who were shot or who 
perished in concentration camps remains strictly differ- 
entiated according to their political past. From a civic 
standpoint they have all been rehabilitated, But former 
“faithful sons of the party” like Mikhail Koltsov—one 
of the chief creators of the “personality cult,” who was 
later himself devoured by it—have been elevated anew 
to a high pedestal. Writers who were not directly hostile 
to the regime, such as Isaac Babel or Artem Vesely, 
are tolerated: that is, they are republished but only in 
careful selections and with notations in the preface 
about their “errors” and “‘contradictions.” Quite a differ- 
ent attitude prevails toward such writers as Boris Piln- 
yak, remembered for his view of the Russian Revolution 
as an elemental peasant movement and for his severe 
criticism of the inhumanity of industrialization (he 
perished in a concentration camp); or Evgeni Zamiatin, 
who won fame for his prophetic portrayal of totalitar- 
ianism in the novel We (he died in exile). The maga- 
zine Kommunist pointed out in 1957 that in spite of the 
civic rehabilitation of these writers, there could be no 
talk of republishing their ‘“‘slanderous writings.’ 1° So 
the situation remains to the present. 


Insofar as the literary past is concerned, then, a con- 
siderable portion of the Russian heritage has been 
restored to legitimacy, and the continuity of literary 
tradition interrupted by Stalin thus largely reestab- 
lished. The “permitted” classics have always exerted 
“subversive” influence on the intelligentsia, destroying 
the partys’ monolithic picture of the world and history as 
an inexorable movement toward communism. But the 
literature and poetry which lately has shown profoundest 
impact—especially on young Soviet intellectuals— 


9V. Aksenov, “Zvezdyi bilet’” (Ticket to the Stars), Yunost, 
No. 6, 1961. According to Literaturnaia gazeta, May 17, 1962, 
the price for second-hand Gumilev volumes soared to 25 new 
rubles ($22.50) in state shops: “Just to put an end to this 
legalized black marketing, if for no other reason, Gumilev’s 
selected poetry should be republished,”’ the author of the article 
writes. 

10“Vyshe znamia marksistko-leninskoy ideologii’” (Raise the 
Banner of Marxist-Leninist Ideology), Kommunist, No. 1, 1957. 
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Soviet Censors at Work 


For many years the works of Ivan Bunin, distinguished Russian author and 1933 winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Literature, were verboten in the Soviet Union. Lately, however, the authorities have 
been allowing his somber and haunting novels, novelettes, and verses to be reintroduced to his 
countrymen. Yet, how qualified this revival has been may be seen from the following excerpt 
from the first installment (Chapter 1) of Bunin’s novel, The Life of Arseniev, as republished in the 
magazine Moskva (No. 7, 1961, p. 149), presumably from the 1952 New York Russian-language 
edition. The lines set in bold-face type were deleted altogether in the Soviet version, but have been 
reinserted here from the English-language edition (The Well of Days, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1934, pp. 3-5)—leaving out, however, some words and passages which Bunin himself excised in the 
1952 New York edition. By their “abridgment” of Bunin’s text (as Moskva’s announcement of 
republication phrased it), the Soviet censors completely distorted it: instead of the author's expressed 
pride in his noble ancestry, we find scorn and contempt; instead of his religious ruminations on life 
and death, we are presented with something reminiscent of Soviet “optimism” and “love of life.” 
Not that the censors have succeeded in distorting the sense of the entire book to the same degree as 
they did that of Chapter I, but the deletions made in the ensuing installments do attest that “socialist 


realism” lives on—even retroactively.—D. B. 


SUCH THINGS and deeds as are not written down are 
covered with darkness, and given over to the sepulchre 
of oblivion, whilst those that are written down are like 
unto animate ones... . 

I was born half-a-century ago in Central Russia, in 
the country, on my father’s manor. 

We are devoid of a sense of our beginning and end. 
And it is a great pity that I was told when exactly I 
was born. Had I not been told, I should have no idea 
of my age—the more so as I do not as yet at all feel its 
burden—and should therefore be spared the thought 
that I must needs die in ten or in twenty years’ 
time. And had I been born and lived on a desert 
island, I should not have suspected even the existence 
of death. ““What luck that would have been!’ I am 
tempted to add. Yet who knows? Perhaps, a great 
misfortune. Besides, is it really true that I should not 
have suspected it? Are we not born with the sense of 
death? and if not, if I had not suspected it, should 
I be so fond of life as I am, and as I used to be? 

Of the Arseniev stock and its origin, I really know 
nothing. What after all do we know? I only know 
that in the Armorial our family is included among those 
“whose origins are lost in the mists of time.” I 
know that our family is “noble though impoverished” . . . 
and that all my life I was aware of that nobility, 
feeling proud and glad that I am not one of those 
who have neither kith nor kin. On the day dedicated 
to the Holy Ghost, the Church invites us at 
Mass to “do homage to the memory of all who died 
since time began.” It offers up on that day a 
beautiful prayer full of deep meaning: 

“O Lord, let all Thy servants rest within Thy 
courts and in Abraham’s bosom—from Adam even 
to those among our fathers and brethren, friends and 
kinsmen, who have served Thee this day in purity!” 


Is it accidental that service is here mentioned? Is 
it not a joy to feel one’s connection, one’s com- 
munion, with “our fathers and brethren, friends 


and kinsmen” who have sometime done that service? 


Our remotest ancestors, too, believed in the doctrine 
of the “pure, continual Path of the father of all 
that is,” handed on from mortal parents to mortal 
offspring through immortal “continual” life; they 
believed that it was commanded by the will of 
the Lamb to keep the purity, the continuity of blood 
and stock, in order to prevent the desecration of that 
Path; they believed that every birth must further 
purify the blood of those born, and enhance the 
closeness of their kinship with Him Who is the 
sole father of all that is. 

Among my ancestors there were probably many 
bad men too. And yet from generation to generation 
my ancestors enjoined one another to remember 
and observe their blood: Be worthy of your no- 
bility. And how shall I express the emotions 
with which I sometimes look at our family crest? 
A. knight’s: armour, coat of mail and helmet with 
ostrich featHers;, and’ beneath, a shield, and on its 
azure field, in the middle—a ring, emblem of loyalty 
and eternity, towards which, from above and below, 
point three rapiers with cross-shaped hilts. . 

In the country which for me has replaced my 
native land, there are many towns like the one 
which gave me refuge, towns once glorious but now 
decayed, poor, living out their humdrum everyday 
life. And yet over that life there always reigns— 
and not in vain—some grey tower of the Crusad- 
ers’ times, the vast mass of a cathedral with its 
glorious portal guarded by an immemorial guard of 
sacred carven figures, a cock perched high up on the 
cross, God’s exalted herald calling towards the 


celestial City. ... 


is prerevolutionary modernism. Many of the modernists 
are still under ban, but some poets, particularly of the 
“silver age’ of symbolism, are now being published in 
part. The orthodox critic V. Pertsov recently admitted: 
“To many young poets of the latest crop A. Blok is 
extremely dear. They have a sharpened attention for 
the creative work of such poets as Innokenti Annenski, 
O. Mandelstamm, N. Gumilev.’”’ 1! While these poets 
came to represent different strains of modernism, all 
played a part in making the prerevolutionary “silver 
age’ the epitome of creative experimentation, a revolu- 
tion against the confines of nineteenth-century artistic 
realism, and above all an era of individualism. Among 
the poets enjoying greatest popularity today, virtually 
all who lived to see the triumph of Bolshevism found 
themselves alienated by its purpose and premises, and 
many were destroyed by it. The fact that today’s youth- 
ful intelligentsia takes greater interest in this pre- 
revolutionary heritage than in the poets captivated by 
the revolution—for example, Mayakovski, Bagritski, and 
Tikhonov—can be fairly interpreted as a reflection of 
current disenchantment with ‘‘Soviet civilization.” And 
as familiarity with prerevolutionary modernism has 
grown, it has in turn intensified such disenchantment, 
given it a definite shape and directed it along a path 
which is absolutely alien to the official ideology and 


policy. 


Pressures from the Liberals 


Since this development has its dangers for the regime, 
what explains the change in official practice which has 
allowed a good many of the works previously prohibited 
to reappear in legitimate editions? The change can be 
viewed mainly as a victory of the liberal element among 
editors, writers and critics. The role of editors in the 
Soviet publishing business is enormous: they bear the 
main responsibility for the conformity of literature with 
party and state policy, thus uniting the editorial and 
censorial functions. During the period of mass terror, 
none of them were willing to risk their necks. Now, 
however, the nature of the risk in sponsoring question- 
able works has changed, involving party or job demerits, 
reprimands, dismissal, or in extreme cases, exclusion 
from the party. A number of bolder editors of a liberal 
bent have proved ready to accept such risks and have 
shown increasing willingness to revive old (as well as 
to publish new) unorthodox writers. 


11V. Pertsov, “Poiski novovo i velikiie traditsii” (The Search 


for New and Great Traditions), Literaturnaia gazeta, February 
27, 1962. 
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The task of liberal critics and writers has been to 
prepare the way ideologically and pyschologically for 
such publishing. The most radical supporters of a freer 
publications policy—Ehrenburg, for example—base their 
demand for the restoration of writers of the past 
squarely on the argument that the people have a right 
to be acquainted with the Russian literary heritage im 
toto (this view reflects attitudes “from below’’).1? A 
more moderate and more common argument is one 
seemingly directed to the conservatives, based on practi- 
cal reasoning. One of its spokesmen is the cautiously 
liberal Lev Ozerov who, in speaking of poetry, has de- 
fended “showing the entire process of development of 
Russian verse.” He complains, among other things, 
against the practice of attacking a ‘negative’ poet on 
the basis of a few lines of quotation, when the artist's 
fuller work is not officially available: 


Ic is only from quotations in abusive passages of text- 
books and “aids” to literature of the 20th century that our 
youth becomes acquainted with unfamiliar names. The 
text is abusive, but very often the verses do not corroborate 
this. . . . Confusion results. Instead of aversion being 
inculcated for some poet, the reader feels: something is 
wrong here. 


In short, unsubstantiated abuse of disapproved poets 
merely undermines confidence in official literary criticism 
and propaganda. As for the ban on publishing the work 
of such poets, Ozerov comments: 


Not to publish them is by no means the best method of 
polemics. To whom do we leave the legacy of some of 
them—to emigrants, manuscript fans and quasi-literary 
ladies? No these poets must be shown to the readers. The 
reader should receive at first hand editions that are well 
arranged, with commentaries and detailed prefaces. 


The words italicized (by this author) clearly refer 
to the underground circulation of emigrant editions and 
handwritten copies, making publishing bans futile under 
present conditions. Therefore, Ozerov tells the con- 
servatives, it is better to publish—with appropriate 
commentaries—that which is widely read in any event, 
without the commentaries. Tacitly implied here is the 
aforementioned logic of “forbidden fruit’’: work that 
is published will attract less attention than work that ts 
withheld from publication.1* 


12], Ehrenburg, “Ludi, gody, zhizn” (People, Years, Life), 
Novyi mir, Nos. 4 and 5, 1962. 

13. Ozerov, “'Strana russkot poesii” (The Land of Russian 
Poetry), Literaturnaia gazeta, March 28, 1961. Another article 
by Ozerev in ibid., June 12, 1962, indicates that he received 
widespread support from the reading public on the proposals 
described here, though some letter writers accused him of 
timidity. 


Such an argument in many cases achieves its aim. 
The conservatives retreat. Yet the tempo of their retreat 
does not suit the most radical element of the intelli- 
gentsia, especially the youth. At a meeting at Moscow 
University on April 20 of this year, for example, the 
students indignantly demanded the immediate publica- 
tion of Mandelstamm and the republication of 
Ehrenburg’s Julio Jurenito.\4 The appetite grows with 
eating. The liberals are winning the dispute over 
Russia’s artistic heritage—but paradoxically the nearness 
of victory merely intensifies dissatisfaction. If Tsvet- 
aeva is permissible, then why not Mandelstamm; if 
certain works are published, then why not others? 

From this point there is only one step to the ques- 
tion: if every kind of literary experimentation was per- 
missible in the past, then why is it not permissible now? 
We come to the issue of current literary output—which, 
as will be shown, is burdened with far more prohibi- 
tions than the literature resurrected from the past. 


Underground Radicalism 


We are, of course, acquainted with only an insig- 
nificant part of contemporary underground literature. 
Probably only one person on earth has a more or less 
complete idea of its extent and content, and that is the 
chief of the relevant section or branch of the Com- 
mittee of State Security. Nevertheless, a number of 
insights are afforded to the outsider. In the first place, 
there are the underground works which have been 
smuggled to the West: works published under the 
pseudonyms A. Tertz, I. Ivanov, N. Arzak, as well as a 
number of anonymous verses!®; poems and a philosophic 
treatise by A. Yesenin-Volpin, and a tale by M. Narits 
(Narymov), authors whose identity is known to us in 


14 Reported by M. Tatu, “Le désir de progrés et d’air frais 
anime les jeunes soviétiges,”” Le Monde (Paris), April 21, 
1962. Indicative of the same spirit, a commentary by K. Demin 
in Novyi mir, No. 5, 1962, quotes an article by Lenin’s wife, 
N. K. Krupskaya, in which she had advocated the publication 
of all works of literary value without regard to politics. Demin 
remarks that the article has never been included in any of her 
collected works or even mentioned in published bibliographies. 


15 A. Tertz, On Socialist Realism, New York, Pantheon Books, 
1960; also Fantasticheskiie povesti (Fantastic Tales), Institut 
literacki, 1961. I. Ivanov, Est-li zhizn na Marse? (Is There 
Life on Mars?), Paris, Institut literacki, 1961. N. Arzak, 
Govorit Moskva (This is Moscow Speaking), to be published 
later this year by the Institut literacki. Anonymous verses 
published in English translation under the title, “Poems from 
the Underground,” Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May- 
June), 1961. 


contrast to the first group’*; finally, certain unpublished 
manuscripts made accessible to the present writer. In 
the second place, the Soviet press itself in recent years 
has occasionally mentioned underground literature, of- 
fering some clues for analysis. What, then, are the char- 
acteristics of underground creative work? 


First of all, it is its marked trend toward philosophi- 
cal, political and esthetic radicalism—or more exactly 
radical skepticism and doubt—along with fundamental 
mistrust of all authorities. The writers of the under- 
ground reject the very fundamentals of the Soviet world 
outlook. For what reason? Not in the name of tradi- 
tional liberal ideals of culture, civilization and the 
“good society’—and certainly not in the name, on the 
other hand, of traditional conservative conceptions of 
religion, of family, and of an “‘organic national life.’’!? 
If one had to characterize the world outlook of the 
“undergrounders” in a single phrase, one could call it 
an affinity, realized or unrealized, with existentialism in 
the spirit of the ‘postwar’ Sartre and Heidegger— 
although reducing it to such a common denominator 
coarsens and oversimplifies the complicated, delicate, and 
deeply individual ideas and moods that have been ex- 
pressed. Let us look at some of the writers separately. 


For A. Yesenin-Volpin, “only one objective is clear, 
an unreasonable objective—freedom!,’ which he 
interprets as ‘‘the possibility of choice, certainly not be- 
cause it pleases us to choose (the necessity is sometimes 
frightening and almost always unpleasant!) , but because 
we want to choose without compulsion.” Quite con- 
sistently he takes arms against all monisms and all 
faiths—Christian, Communist, even faith in reason—as 
inescapably bound up with compulsion. But for 
Yesenin-Volpin the denial of faith in reason does not 
mean anti-intellectualism. “It is not necessary to believe 
in reason. For a thinking person it is sufficient to be 
reasonable,” he writes. He is against faith and for free 
thought; yet nowhere does he show any inclination to 
join the hearty, sporting liberalism which views every- 
thing as a “competition of ideas’ and proclaims ‘let 
the strongest win.” He sees the social trend toward 
monism as inexorable, ‘with the exception, perhaps, 
of the latest Western and also Indian culture’; con- 
sequently, he perceives a permanent, tragic contradiction 


16 A, Yesenin-Volpin, A Leaf of Spring (containing both his 
verses and his treatise), New York, F. A. Praeger, 1961. M. 
Naritsa (Narymov), “Neokonchennaia pesn’” (The Unfinished 
Song) Grani (Frankfurt-am-Main), No. 48, 1961. 

17 The words “liberal” and ‘conservative’ are used here not 
in the sense in which they are generally used in this article 
but in the traditional Western and Russian prerevolutionary 


sense. 


between freedom of thought and the demands of life. 
Not denying to others the right to side up with prac- 
tical life, which “‘consists in the search for the use- 
ful,” Yesenin-Volpin resolutely dedicates himself to 
“thinking which consists in the search for truth2: 

A. Tertz is more nihilistic than Yesenin-Volpin. In 
his story, “The Trial Begins,” all activities and ends— 
from revolution and political plotting to beauty and 
faithfulness—turn into a game, an empty but at the same 
time a tragic game because people cannot help playing 
it. Tertz is also against monisms, ideologies, and 
religions. They may begin with good premises, but in 
his opinion, in imposing themselves on life they all 
unavoidably use means which turn them into their own 
opposites and lead to tyranny. Indeed, “good premises” 
is a turn of speech to which he very likely would object. 
For—at least in ‘The Trial Begins’—Tertz treats 
everything in the world with equally profound irony, 
including “the freedom of original thinking” which 
Yesenin-Volpin respects." According to Tertz, not only 
“ideological” but all other objectives are unattainable. 
There are no victories, only defeats. It is useless to rise 
in rebellion against this fundamental fact. The only 
answer to futile striving and inevitable defeat—if one 1s 
to avoid going insane—is all-embracing irony. Yet for 
some reason people do not see this and continue to 
bustle restlessly, without suspecting how ludicrous they 
are. In some of his other works Tertz excludes certain 
things from his all-absorbing irony: in On Social Real- 
ism, there is a new “phantasmagoric” art and in “‘Sleet”’ 
it is love. But on the whole, his outlook is a reflec- 
tion of that irreversible collapse of hope into disillu- 
sionment brought about by Stalinism in Russia. 

M. Narymov is an older writer of an entirely different 
mentality, a serious, stolid, heavyish and dullish epigone 
of traditional realism. Neither artistically nor, philosoph- 
ically does he set himself such ambitious tasks as do 
Tertz and Yesenin-Volpin. But in one sense ‘he is ‘just 
as radical as they. The main theme of ‘his story is the 
overcoming by Soviet society of ‘the belief in universal 
utopia. For Tertz and Yesenin-Volpin unbelief is .a 
fact, something that goes without saying. The heroes of 
Narymov, on the contrary, move from belief to disbelief 
through personal suffering. 

The same note of disbelief, painfully arrived at, 
resounds in the verses of an anonymous poet: “Horses 
eat oats and hay! /No, not true. A lie. Propaganda./ 
Everything is propaganda, The whole world is propa- 


18 Yesenin-Volpin, op. cit. Quotations are from pp. 48, 134, 
170, 146, and 138. 

19 Tertz, Fantasticheskiie povesti, pp. 176-77, 185 (and gen- 
erally all episodes with Karlinsky in “The Trial Begins’). 


ganda.’"2° Here we can discern the difference in genera- 
tions. The generation of Narymov and, as his verses 
make clear, of the anonymous poet started out believing 
“all slogans to the very end.” The next generation, 
which took form during Stalinism, from the first re- 
garded the world in the light of tragic irony. The 
youngest generation simply laughs at slogans and at the 
absurd life which grew out of them. The present writer 
has before him the unpublished verses of some very 
young Soviet poets. And though, as poets, they differ 
one from another, they are united by a Heine smile: 
everything ‘important’? and tragic—from hypocrisy to 
deep personal humiliation, from spy-mania to space 
progress—is treated in these verses as farce. One of 
them writes: “Interplanetary ships/ engage the minds 
of the scholars./ As a patriot of the Earth,/ I am de- 
pressed by their scholarship . Interplanetary fly- 
abouts/ will one fine day start off for the far away 
places./ They will be given food/ so they will not 
have to fly about hungry/ . . . And this fairy tale is 
what is called by a metallic sounding word, ‘progress.’ ” 
On the entirely different subject of “American espion- 
age,’ a favorite of the Soviet propagandists, another 
poet writes in ironic vein (after the U-2 affair) : “When 
a spy is born in America/ in a lawyet’s or politician's 
family,/ our border is awakened disturbed/ and the 
wind howls over it.” There follows a long tongue-in- 
cheek description of the careful preparation the future 
spy receives from grade school onward, and of the 
parallel strengthening of Soviet border defenses. The 
poem ends with these words: ‘And when the time for 
diversion arrives/ he, faced with the fact of border 
fortification/ and having weighed all ‘pro’ and ‘contra,’ / 
stays at home.”’ 


Political and Esthetic Trends 


Thus, radical skepticism is the banner of under- 
ground literature. It is important to note that this 
attitude is not merely an affectation of a part of the 
literary elite but a reflection of a wider popular mood 
in the country, There are very many confirmations of 
this fact, but let us cite here only one—the words of 
L. Ilyichev, chief of the Propaganda and Agitation 
Divison of the CPSU Central Committee, who is re- 
sponsible for the state of mind of the entire Union”: 
‘A characteristic feature of a certain element among 


20 From the poem titled “Propaganda,” in “Poems from the 
Underground,” Joc. cit., p. 6. 

211. Ilyichev, “Moshchny faktor stroitelstva kommunizma” 
(Mighty Factor of the Construction of Communism), Kom- 
munist, No. 1 (January), 1962, p. 36. 


young people is skepticism . . . a skepticism which casts 
doubt on everything in the world.” 

Such radical skepticism in outlook as a rule is in- 
separably linked with political radicalism. This‘ link 
has been expressed most precisely by Yesenin-Volpin: 
“There is a limit to impatience, and then one takes up 
either Voltaire or the bomb and axe.” Yesenin-Volpin, 
whe has been arrested and imprisoned on several oc- 
casions, writes that-he has been consoled by the thought 
that if he was shot, at least he ‘would not be buried by 
mistake at the same. cemetery with Communists.”’22 In 
similar vein, Tertz writes: ‘Yes, we live under com- 
munism. It is no closer to our hopes than the Middle 
Ages were to the Christian ideal.”23 And in Saratov 
a certain L. Kraval has been accused of writing “‘malig- 
nant’ verses—a term unfailingly used by Soviet 
propagandists in reference to direct attacks on the 
regime.*4 

As for esthetic attitudes, the underground literature is 
extremely intolerant of official dogma, and in most cases 
—though not always—is in the vanguard of literary 


22 Yesenin-Volpin, op. cit., pp. 56 and 74. 

23 Tertz, On Socialist Realism, p. 39. 

24.V. Khmara, “Pisma iz Saratovskovo Universiteta’” (Letters 
from Saratov University), Sovetskaia Rossiia, May 18 and 19, 
1962. 


A Leaf of Spring 
A leaf of spring, the gift of foul weather, 


Burst, spinning wildly, through a prison window... 
Was it not I who once affirmed that nature 
Need live no longer than a day or two?... 
Was it not I who once declared I wished 
To love and live with novelty my urge? 
Did I not once maintain 1 wished to suffer, 
Having no use for all the flowering of spring? 
.. +. One day a cornflower fell into my hands; 
I raised it to my nose, yet smelled no fragrance; 
But then it dropped and agonizedly grew still, 
Like some young girl that’s murdered in the bushes... 
Now I feel sorry for that flower! Its shame 
And trouble are the very same I feel; 
And here, in prison, I have grasped the awe 
Men sense when faced with nature plain and simple! 
But I'll prove cunning-—and, when free again, 
I'll trample down and tear the blissful flowers! 
And I shall laugh and laugh again, because 
Pain is the only beauty that I know. 
August 22, 1950. 


—From A Leaf of Spring—a collection of poems by Aleksander 
S. Yesenin-Volpin (now imprisoned), New York, F. Praeger, 1961, 
p. 69. 


thought and experimentation (a notable exception is 
Natymov). A. Tertz’ critical treatise against socialist 
realism and his defense of “‘phantasmagoric art” is 
widely known. Less known is the widespread tendency 
toward avante-garde modes among the Soviet literary 
youth in general. The Soviet press—while revealing very 
little of a specific nature about the mood and content 
of works which it attacks—nevertheless makes clear that 
such works, especially by young writers, are as a rule 
itreconcilably in the vanguard and often for this very 
reason have not been published. We are told that com- 
plaints are directed against the demand “to write in 
imitation of Pushkin’?> and also against “all these 
Tvardovskis and Svetlovs’’?’—that is, against the Soviet 
literary tradition. This apparently does not mean that 
the young //terati put Pushkin on the same level with 
the fourth-grade versifier Svetlov. But they do resent 
being forced into the style of one or the other. They 
are attracted first of all by the linguistic experiments of 
Beli and Khlebnikov, and generally by Russian futurism, 
with its attention to sound as the basis of poetry; next 
by the symbolism of the “silver age’; and apparently 
too by the irony of Western surrealism.?? 


The New Moralism 


In sum, underground literature is skeptical almost to 
the point of complete nihilism in the philosophical and 
political spheres, while in esthetics it is guided by princi- 
ples which are wholly offensive to the Soviet conserva- 
tives (and indeed strange to other shades of artistic 
taste). Yet in one respect this literature is strict, tradi- 
tional, and almost rigorous—and that is in the morals 
it preaches. The term ‘‘morals” has nothing to do with 
the relations between sexes. Here the underground writ- 
ers—throwing a challenge to hypocritical Soviet Vic- 
torianism—are more than free and “modern.” What 
they mean by ‘morals’ has been best expressed by 
Yesenin-Volpin: ‘‘First of all, it is important to be 
honest. This means: not to lie and not to become a 
traitor. Sometimes this demands courage, which one 
must possess. The rest will be given.” Sensing that 
these words do not quite jibe with the rest of his 
philosophy, he justifies himself: “I am against moralist 
norms perceived as dogmas—whatever they may consist 
of, But there are natural norms, a groundless deviation 


25 See, e.g., V. Nikonov, Literaturnaia gazeta, June 25, 1957. 
26 A. Yelkin, “Kubarem s Parnasa’” (Headlong from Parnas- 
sus), Komsomolskaia pravda, January 14, 1962. 

27 See Nikonov, op. cit.; Ozerov, op. cit.; and Yu. Ivashchenko, 
“Bezdelniki karabkaiutsia na Parnas’’ (The Loafers are Clam- 
bering over Parnassus), Izvestia, Sept. 2, 1960. 


from which makes me more or less revolt.’?® The 
moralism of Yesenin-Volpin may not seem to follow 
logically from his philosophy, but is nevertheless 
intimately related to it. For both are reactions to Stalin- 
ism: his philosophy reflects the downfall of idealism 
and the degradation of thought under Stalin; his 
moralism revolts against the substitution for personal 
morals of devotion to the state, with the ensuing orgy 
of treachery, the denunciation of parents by children 
and of children by parents, etc.?° 

We should ponder the striking words, “The rest will 
be given.” Certainly the implication is that Yesenin- 
Volpin’s verses and “The Treatise’ are “the given” —7.e., 
the moral revolt is the moving power of his work. 
Yesenin-Volpin is not alone in this passionate emphasis 
on honesty. The main basis of the irony in Tertz’ works, 
“The Trial Begins’ and On Socialist Realism, is the 
contrast between habitual false slogans on one hand and 
the reality of life and art on the other. Again, in the 
collection of anonymous verses published in Problems 
of Communism, about half are variations on the theme 
of truth and its betrayal. Typical is a poem addressed 
to ‘“‘men of reason and scholars,’ which ends: 


You have no reason to walk with a proud smile 
You who were repeatedly bought for a medal. 

What have you to say about wisdom and reason, 
You have repeatedly sold yourself for a phrase. 


I have been in various circumstances, 
But the immortal soul can be seen 
Only in the smile of a child 

Weak, and free from treachery.” 


The need to lie every minute, every hour, every day, 
the constant atmosphere of pretense—this more than 
anything else oppresses and amazes foreigners who get 
a first-hand view of Soviet life.*! The people's self- 
defense against the corruption of lies is skepticism—a 
skepticism that is profound in the underground litera- 
ture. Under Soviet conditions—and perhaps generally in 
the contemporary world—skepticism does not contradict 
moralism; on the contrary, it is a natural form of mor- 
alizing. In what other way can one think with honor 
and conscience, when the barbarism of history and the 
falsity of propaganda have ground into dust ideals that 


28 Yesenin-Volpin, op. cit., p. 164. 

°° The disintegrating influence of treachery on family rela- 
tions and human relations generally is shown, for instance, in 
N. Ivanter’s novel Snova Avgust (August Again), in Novyi 
mir, Nos. 8 and 9, 1959. 

8° From ‘Poem II’ in “Poems from the Underground,” /oc, 
cit., pp. 2-3. 

81 See, e.g., S. Belfridge, A Room in Moscow, New York, 
Reynals & Co., 1958. 
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appeared so significant in the pre-totalitarian and pre- 
hydrogen age? 

Such—in general outlines and to the extent we can 
tell from limited information—is the nature of under- 
ground literature. There remains the question of how 
and to what extent it reaches the public under Soviet 
conditions. 


Problems of Communication 


In Stalin’s time the only means of disseminating what 
could not be published was passing about hand-copied 
works or reading them aloud in small circles of trusted 
friends, Participation in such activities, not to mention 
illegal authorship, was hazardous. Under the notorious 
Article 58 (Section 10) of the Criminal Code, punish- 
ment for illegal literature (equated with anti-Soviet 
propaganda) ranged from three months’ imprisonment 
all the way to the death sentence under certain condi- 
tions. As earlier noted, Yesenin-Volpin was imprisoned 
under this law in 1949—"mainly,”’ he writes, “for the 
verses ‘I never took hold of a plough . . .’ and ‘The 
Raven’ .’. . . [about which] reports were sent to the 
state security organs.’’* The fear that dogged many 
people—even after Stalin’s death—is illustrated by an 
incident the present writer recollects in 1954: an aged 
poet and translator, A. Lipskerov (now deceased), 
nearly went into hysterics from fright when young peo- 
ple who had gathered at his house, including the author, 
began to read aloud verses of an unorthodox though not 
directly political nature. Yet in spite of dangers, even 
in Stalin’s time an amazing amount of work changed 
hands—mainly verses that could be written on a few 
short pages for surreptitious circulation among friends. 
Sometimes, too, copies were simply left on tables in 
places like the Lenin Library—on the off-chance that 
someone would pick them up. Only an insignificant 
number of them penetrated to the West. 

The end of mass terror has considerably eased the 
conditions of existence for underground literature. Now 
it is comprised not only of verses but of fairly lengthy 
prose manuscripts, often though not always directly 
political in content. Dissemination is much freer, both 
in written and oral form; copied works are passed 
from group to group as well as from person to person. 
Not satisfied with this, literary people—especially the 


youth—search for new ways of evading censorship to 


reach the reader. Two means which have been used 
are wall newspapers and handwritten or typewritten 
journals. 


32 Yesenin-Volpin, op. cit., p. 2. 
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The wall newspapers are semi-official organs pro- 
duced under the aegis of local party and Komsomol 
bureaus, and especially prevalent in educational in- 
stitutions. Despite party tutelage, ‘‘liberals’’ often find 
their way onto the editorial boards, for writers among 
the youth are as a rule liberals, and writers are, of 
course, needed for newspapers. As a result, editions 
suddenly appear on the walls containing sharply satirical 
sketches, articles on art expressing “unaccepted”’ views, 
or ‘pessimistic’ and avante-garde poems and stories. An 
example of such papers is a literary sheet published for 
the Philological Faculty of Moscow University with the 
characteristic name,*Under the Headlights and in the 
Dark, Another example is Tribuna, a paper with more 
of a political slant.** Such wall newspapers do not 
remain posted for long: within a few minutes or at 
most a few hours they are brought to the attention of 
the party bureau, and a representative quickly repairs 
to the scene to remove the seditious material. But news 
of a “sensational” edition travels fast, and as many 
students as possible gather around to read it. After 
such an episode the editors of the paper are removed 
and, along with the offending authors, receive an official 
reprimand. Then new editors are appointed—and after 
a few months the whold process starts over again. 

Handwritten journals, in contrast to the wall news- 
papers, are entirely illegal organs. They were first 
officially reported about 1956, when Komsomolskaia 
pravda attacked a sheet called Heresy as a “rag full 
of clumsy imitations of the worst models of decadent 
literature.""°4 In recent years the best-known has been a 
Leningrad literary journal with the markedly “formalis- 
tic’ (7.e., modernist) title of Syntax. This typewritten 
journal (rotary presses are prohibited for private use) 
was published, in the words of Izvestia, ‘‘not in two or 
three copies, but . . . for a very large circle of readers.” 
In tone it was avant-gardist in the futuristic tradition. 
If we are to believe Izvestia, its chief characteristic was 
“subversion” and sharp criticism not only of the ‘‘die- 
hards” of Stalinism but of writers cautiously liberal 
in politics yet also staunchly conservative in art 
(such as Tvardovski and Simonov). The writers for 
Syntax, young and for the most part completely un- 
known, preached verbal experiment on the one hand, 
and implacable truth in facing life on the other, in- 
cluding “the description of every kind of dirt and 
filth.’’35 

Among a few contributors to Syntax with some 
standing was the first wife of Ye. Yevtushenko, the poet 


33 Trud, January 8, 1957. 
34 Komsomolskaia pravda, Dec. 28, 1956. 
35 Tvashchenko, op. cit. 


B. Akhmadullina. Akhmadullina is of course not an 
“official” poet, but she is tolerated by the authorities. 
Her poems are sometimes published in the more liberal 
established journals, and this year her first book is 
finally coming out. At present she is enjoying excep- 
tional popularity and gives readings from her poetry 
up to 250 times a year.*¢ 

In Syntax Akhmadullina apparently published some- 
thing which could not “pass” in the censored press. 
Her case shows that writers cannot be divided strictly 
into underground and approved camps: the same 
writer can indulge at once in illegal and upon literary 
production. As far as we know, if contributors to 
underground journals refrain from writings which are 
‘criminal’ in a direct political sensee, they are not at 
present likely to suffer criminal penalties—though they 
are subjected to pressure from the Komsomol and 
the party. It is quite a different story for organizers. 
The editor-in-chief of Syntax, Alexander Ginzburg, for 
example, was sentenced to prison on the charge of 
“forging a graduation certificate.” 

Though perhaps the best known, Syntax is by no 
means the only journal which has attempted to carry 
uncensored literature beyond a small circle of friends to 
a wider public. The Soviet press has repeatedly men- 
tioned publications of a similar nature.% 


Protests in the Open 


As for the oral dissemination of forbidden literature, 
prose, as before, remains within the confines of 
friendly circles, but during the past two or three years 
poetry has been trying to reach the public. The fact that 
Moscow poets have ventured public readings of their 
own verses at Mayakovski’s monument has already 
received wide comment in the non-Communist world. 
But verse-reading in public is not merely a Moscow- 
Leningrad manifestation. It has become an all-Russian 
and mass phenomenon. Even in such provincial cities 
as Tambov and Saratov, for example, poetry meetings 
are held under the open sky.38 In Tambov (population 
170,000) over 200 people turned up to listen to the 
verses of a local poet, Gogin; there was, of course, no 
public announcement of his appearance but apparently 
word-of-mouth news of the meeting was enough to draw 
a crowd attracted by the free and unhampered expres- 
sion of poetic feeling. As far as can be judged from 


36 ‘Pop Poet,” The Guardian (Manchester), May 10, 1962. 
37 One of the latest is mentioned in Yelkin, op. cit. 
38 See Komsomolskaia pravda, Oct. 1, 1961; and V. Khmara, 


op. cit. 
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An Official Comment on 
Unofficial Poetry 


Once we happened to witness a tumultuous scene. 
A group of teenagers was hissing at a young man 
with a goatee who, gesticulating with his hands, was 
reading something with a hoarse voice in front of 
the Mayakovski memorial. 

Jeered by the passers-by, the goatee quickly with- 
drew from the scene exclaiming pathetically: 

“Where is progress? Where is justice? . . 

When an idler, a vulgarian or a Phillistine has 
his beloved corn stepped on, he immediately raises 
a heart-rending cry about equality and progress. 
Such cries, expressed in talentless verses and spiced 
with large doses of pornography, are dished up by 
these people as kind of a political program all their 
own. Komsomol members from the “Hammer and 
Sickle” plant who happened to be passing by the 
Mayakovski memorial when the reading of these 
foul rhymes was going on, denied the preachers of 
“complicated nothingness” the right to be the only 
proponents of truth, beauty, and progress. Hissed 
by Komsomols and passers-by alike, the latter had 
to take off in a hurry. A workingman has a sharp 
scent. The boys from the plant realized at once 
that they were offered the filthy moral of a swamp. 
Deprived of a podium, the self-proclaimed poets 
and their buddies began unpacking, palming off and 
distributing their verses and other nonsense in the 
hope that some illiterate would swallow the bait. ... 

. .. A swamp has its own smell no matter where 
it is. It isn’t surprising that the aforementioned 
“progressives” are being used by various sorts of 
malicious renegades. Such was the birth—unlike 
that of Aphrodite from the sea foam—of one U. 
Galanskov who was straining to play the part of a 
“theoretician”. He himself didn’t do any reading 
of the poems and recruited, for this purpose, some 
thoughtless fools obsessed with a mania for glory. 
Galanskov slandered our people and attempted to 
corrupt the inexperienced spiritually. It is very 
significant that such pitiful simpletons, afraid to 
come out into the open, are clambering over the 
ash cans in the back-yards of life. 

This scum of society is not worth mentioning but 
the downfall of these people serves as a warning: 
wherever, instead of deep-rooted convictions and 
clear-cut ideals, one finds spiritual slush, mold is 
bound to appear. And the mold we have in mind 
is far from harmless. 


”» 


—From "Tumbling Down from Parnassus,"" by A. Yelkin, 
Komsomolskaia pravda, January 14, 1962. 


excerpts in the newspapers, that which is read in public 
does not differ in tone from that which is printed in 
underground journals. The verses are often experi- 
mental in form and always critically challenging in 
content, both with respect to the world and with re- 
spect to self. “Life! Your mien does not please me, 
though I am just a beast of genius!” a poet exclaims.*® 
“The Lord will meet us at the gate and say: ‘Ta-ta-ta! 
To what extent the filthy rabble has taken root on earth,” 
cries another.*° 

One can imagine how the party authorities and the 
official press react. The poetry meetings are forcibly 
dispersed by the “‘people’s militia” and by special 
groups of activists sent to express the indignation of 
“ordinary people.’’*1 Poets are excluded from the 
Komsomol and from higher educational institutions for 
“not understanding the problems facing Soviet youth 
during the building of communism.’’*? Attacks in the 
press are vehement, as suggested by such titles as 
“Headlong from Parnassus,”’ “The Loafers are Clamber- 
ing over Parnassus,” efc.4? The press tries to represent 
poets, especially those who lead a Bohemian life, as 
“parasites’’—that is, social undesirables who under the 
latest ‘‘anti-parasitic’ law of May 5, 1961, can be 
sentenced by administrative order to compulsory resi- 
dence and manual labor at remote places for two to 
five years. Recently some poets have been attacked in 
terms verging close to accusations of ‘‘crimes against 
the state’ (defined in new laws replacing the afore- 
mentioned Article 58). For example, Komsomol- 
skaia pravda writes: ‘‘V. Nosov spewed contemptuously 
when he spoke of what is sacred to us. V. Bukovski 
spread gossip from the anti-Soviet foreign press, Yu. 
Galanskov slandered our people and tried to corrupt 
the inexperienced spiritually’ (see box, p. 12).*# 

So far, however, severe penalties have not been com- 
mon—and by the same token, so far the authorities have 
not been able to suppress poetry demonstrations com- 
pletely. Continuing violations are explained in part by 
the fact that in the absence of mass terror, the “‘offender”’ 
adopts the tisk psychology, “I won't be a victim.” 
They are also explained by the fact that oppositionists 
like Ye. Yevtushenko and A. Voznesenski, who are 
tolerated and at the same time very popular, stand up 
for their underground colleagues—sometimes openly,** 


39 Quoted in Yelkin, op. cit. 

40 Quoted in Ivashchenko, op. cit. 

“See A. Voznesenski, ‘‘My-Mai’’ (We Are May), Litera- 
turnaia gazeta, May 1, 1962; also Yelkin, op. cit. 

42 Komsomolskaia pravda, Oct. 1, 1961. 

43 Respective titles of Yelkin, op. cit. and Ivashchenko, op. cit. 
44 Yelkin, bid. 

45 See Voznesenski, op. cit. 


but more often behind the scenes. This sponsorship 
springs partly from a feeling of solidarity but also out of 
tactical considerations: for the existence of an illegal 
left protects the “legal opposition” from becoming the 
most exposed flank and allows it to maneuver more 
freely. The “law-abiding elements” themselves sometimes 
introduce underground literature in such officially or- 
ganized gatherings as the “Day of Poetry,” taking the 
dais to read forbidden works or passages which have 
been censored out of published works. For example, 
Yevtushenko on several occasions has read hitherto un- 


46 Reported by Peter Viereck, ‘The Split Personality of Soviet 
Literature,’ The Reporter (New York), March 5, 1962. 


published lines from “Babi Yar,” his famous poem 
against anti-Semitism.*¢ 

It is easier to do this, of course, when a real under- 
ground exists which one can point to as extremist, repre- 
senting oneself as being moderate. Here the difference 
between underground and open literature seems in- 
distinct. But it does exist, and the borderline is basically 
rather well defined: the tolerated oppositionists are 
not merely a more tactful and successful variety of 
“undergrounders.” In order to see exactly what con- 
stitutes the dividing line, it will be necessary to examine 
the literature now considered “‘legal’’ in the Soviet 
Union—to be the subject of discussion in the second 
part of this article. 


Some Biographic Notes 


AKHMATOVA, ANNA (1888- ), a lyrical poet, largely 
concerned with personal love. Founded, together with her 
late husband, the poet Nikolay Gumilev, the anti-sym- 
bolist Acmeist movement in 1912. Attacked by Zhdanov in 
1946, she was expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers 
and lost her right to publish. Now publishing again. 


ALIGER, MARGARITA (1915- ), a Soviet poet; popular 
both for her lyrical verse and longer poems dealing with 
various aspects of Soviet life. 


ANNENSKI, INNOKENTI (1856-1909), a classical scholar 
and lyrical poet who influenced both Gumilev and Akh- 
matova. 


BABEL, ISAAK (1894-19387), one of the most talented short 
story writers of the early Soviet period. During the Civil 
War he joined the Bolsheviks and served as a political 
commissar in the Red Army. He disappeared in the Great 
Purge and was reportedly executed in 1938. 


BAGRISTSKI, EDUARD (1895-1934), a Soviet poet formally 
continuing the sensual and “simple” tradition of the 
Acmeists and vacillating in his themes between glorification 
of the Revolution and idealization of the anarchic freedom 
of a lonely wanderer. Also translated Burns and Scott 
into Russian. 


BELINSKI, VISSARION (1811-1848), a leading literary 
critic and political thinker. As a critic, he demanded that 
literature be practical, progressive in social tendency and 
natural in expression; his influence on the development of 
Russian criticism has found its expression in the now tra- 
ditional heavy emphasis on moral, social and political 
values at the expense of esthetic standards. As a political 
thinker Belinski evolved from a conservative Hegelian who 


accepted tsarist absolutism into a Utopian Socialist with 
a faith in human progress. 


BELI, ANDREI (1880-1934), a leading Russian symbolist 
poet and writer. At first greeted the 1917 Revolution as an 
ordeal which would nevertheless purify Russia, but then 
rejected Bolshevism and began to hope for a mystical re- 
birth of Russian spiritual culture. Emigrated in 1921, but 
returned to the USSR in 1923 to stay until his death. 


BLoK, ALEXANDER (1880-1921), probably the greatest 
symbolist Russian poet; his powerful poem “The Twelve,” 
celebrated the Bolshevik Revolution in mystical Christian 
terms. 


CHERNYSHEVSKI, NIKOLAI (1829-1889), a leading politi- 
cal thinker and critic. Arrested as a radical leader in 1862, 
he was exiled to Siberia where he stayed for 20 years. As 
a critic, Chernyshevski was a follower of Belinski, but even 
less interested in esthetic values. Art to him was merely a 
reproduction of reality and literature could find justifica- 
tion only to the extent that it manifested a progressive 
social tendency. Materialist and positivist in philosophy 
and socialist in his politics, Chernyshevski was a fore- 
runner of the radical Populist movement. 


GuMILEv, NIKOLAI (1886-1921), poet and principal 
founder of Acmeist movement which emphasized a sensual 
perception of the world and was strongly influenced by 
Nietzscheanism. His poetry is striking for its cult of 
adventure and heroism, and for its description of exotic 
lands, mainly Ethiopia and Somaliland, where the poet 
had traveled. Openly anti-Bolshevik after the Revolution, 
Gumilev was arrested in 1921 for alleged (and never 
proven) complicity in an anti-Soviet conspiracy and 
executed. 
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ILF, ILyA (1897-1937) and Petrov, Yevgeni (1903-1942), 
formed a literary partnership in 1927 and in the succeed- 
ing ten years produced several humorous books with much 
satirical comment on Soviet life. Their principal works 
are Twelve Chairs (1928) and its sequel, The Little Gold- 
en Calf (1931). Petrov was killed in the siege of Sevasto- 
pol in 1942. 


KHLEBNIKOV, VIKTOR (Velemir) (1885-1922), poet and 
principal founder of Russion Futurism. He sought to 
reform the lexicon of poetry by creating his own poetic 
vocabulary. A mystic with Slavophile leanings, Khlebnikov 
dreamed of a pan-Russian culture free of Western 
elements. 


LEONOV, LEONID (1899- ), a leading Soviet novelist 
and playwright. He served in the Red Army during the 
Civil War, began writing poetry in the 1920's, but soon 
switched to prose. Deeply influenced by Dostoevski, he 
is best known for his novel The Thief (1927). 


MANDELSTAMM, OssIP (1892-1940), a poet and occasional 
prose writer who early in his career was associated with 
Acmeism. Laconic and classical in style and imagery, he 
imbued his verses with a mood of pessimism and cool de- 
tachment. Mandelstamm was deported in the early 1930's 
to a Soviet concentration camp, where he perished several 
years later. 


MAYAKOVSKI, VLADIMIR (1893-1930), perhaps the most 
prominent poet of the Bolshevik Revolution and satirical 
playwright, joined the Futurist movement before World 
War I, called for a wholesale rejection of the old culture, 
and gave himself heart and soul to the Bolshevik cause. 
His muscular, loud, rhythmical poetry was to serve the 
Revolution. In the later 1920’s Mayakovski became dis- 
illusioned with various aspects of Soviet life and_ his 
poetry became the target of frequent attacks by the more 
orthodox Communist critics. He committed suicide in 
April 1930. 


PANFYOROV, Fyopor (1896-1961), Soviet novelist and 
playwright, known best for his long novel Whetstones 
(Bruski, 1928-1937), which spans the early and Stalinist 
periods of peasant life in Russia. 


PILNYAK, Boris (1894-1937?), a novelist of the 1920’s 
and early 1930's, whose style (later dubbed “formalistic’”’ ) 
and frequently subject matter brought him into trouble 
with the authorities. Arrested in 1938, he disappeared for- 
ever in a concentration camp. 


TIKHONOV, NIKOLAI (1896- ), a poet and novelist 
whose forceful verse full of baroque imagery was one of 
the great discoveries of the Russian 1920's. Gleichgesch- 
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altet by Stalin, he has not written anything to match his 
early work for the last thirty years. 


TRETIAKOV, SERGEY (1892-1937?), poet and playwright, 
was one of the leading Futurists after the Revolution and 
a theoretician of its organization, LEF. He perished during 
the purges of the 1930's. 


TSVETAEVA, MARINA (1892-1941), a poet whose verses 
are distinguished by their verve, spontaneity, and com- 
plex sound effects. Emigrated in 1922, returned to the 
Soviet Union in 1939, and two years later committed 
suicide. She was a powerful influence on many Russian 
poets. 


VESELY, ARTIOM (1899-1938?), a novelist who was fas- 
cinated with the bleak and destructive aspects of war, and 
whose ornamental style is very similar to Pilnyak’s. Largely 
known for his Russia Washed with Blood (1927-28) and 
Guliay-Volga (The Sporting Volga, 1934). 


YESENIN, SERGEI (1895-1925), a leading poet whose 
love of the Russian soil and the village way of life at first 
made him welcome the Revolution, in the hope that it 
would usher in a better life for the peasantry. Disil- 
lusioned by Soviet industrialization and proletarianization, 
he became progressively more bitter and turbulent, in his 
poetry as well as in his personal life, finally committing 
suicide in 1925. His works, popular with the masses, were 
denounced by the authorities for their rejection of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and their ostensible partiality to the 
“kulaks” (7.e., well-to-do peasants). 


ZAMIATIN, EVGENI (1884-1937), a unique and interesting 
novelist, one of the leaders of the Serapion Brothers, an 
organization of writers in the 1920’s who opposed Com- 
munist regimentation and demanded more variety and in- 
dependence in Soviet literature. His most famous novel, 
We (1924), a satire on a utopian totalitarian state (a fore- 
runner of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and George 
Orwell’s 1984), was not allowed to be published in the 
Soviet Union, but appeared in several languages in Europe, 
thus provoking the full wrath of the authorities. In 1931, 
Zamiatin was allowed to leave the Soviet Union for 
France, where he died six years later. 


ZOSHCHENKO, MIKHAIL (1895-1958), a leading writer 
whose satirical stories are usually written in the vernacular 
of the “new” Soviet citizen. One of the most popular 
Soviet writers in the 1920’s and 1930's, he was subjected 
to increasing public criticism, until in 1946 he was at- 
tacked together with Akhmatova by A. A. Zhdanov and 
expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers. He then lived 
in relative obscurity until his death. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Literature in Ulbricht’s Germany 


THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE of Ulbricht’s Germany 
belongs to those uncharted regions which, on old 
geographical maps, used to be marked by the sugges- 
tive legend hic sunt leones—“here are lions.” Our 
knowledge of intellectual life in this protestant country 
of steel mills and potato fields is a little more than 
fragmentary. Though nearly everybody seems to be 
aware of the dead lion Bertold Brecht, and a few have 
heard of the involvement of Georg Lukacs and Ernst 
Bloch in the political affairs of the German Democratic 
Republic, we evidently do not know much more. 

This is a curious paradox because Ulbricht’s Germany 
is, among the Soviet dependencies, the most easily ac- 
cessible to our view. The widespread study of German 
makes the language barrier much less of a problem in 
research than is the case, say, regarding Albania. More- 
over, inquisitive West German writers keep a close eye 
on developments affecting their East German colleagues, 
with whom they once shared publishers and Berlin 
grisettes. The constant flow of refugees until recently 
has also provided us with a surprising richness of data 
and insights. 

It could be objected that literary life in Communist 
Germany offers too drab a spectacle to excite curiosity 
because its development so closely follows the Soviet 
temperature curve—the Stalinist winter, followed by the 
“thaw,”’ followed by the new blasts of cold air since 
1957—or because after Bertolt Brecht died (1956) no 
independent or interesting voices were heard. In the 
present writer's view, however, these are opinions de- 
rived from insufficient, or rather unused, information: 
oo dl a lS a aa eS 
Mr. Demetz, Associate Professor of German and Com- 
parative Literature at Yale University, recently published 
Marx, Engels und die Dichter (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Stuttgart, Germany, 1961). He has contributed to vart- 
ous scholarly journals and also writes frequently in Die 
Zeit (Hamburg) and Miinchnor Merkur (Munich). 


By Peter Demetz 


In East Germany, without any doubt, a number of 
talents developed outside and beyond Brecht’s sphere 
of influence; and it should certainly be a matter of some 
political interest that the literary trends of the GDR, 
despite much sterile output, reflect on close view the 
impact of the overpowering presence of the West Ger- 
man neighbor. Exuberant West German literary life 
is a constant challenge that both fascinates East German 
functionaries and writers and fills them with dread. 
Neither the Czechs nor the Hungarians have to com- 
pete with a rich literature in their own language and in 
their own tradition next door—geography has reserved 
this uneasy fate for the East Germans. 


Early Postwar Hopes 


For many German intellectuals, the spring of 1945 
ushered in a period of great expectations. The Soviet 
army and the German Communist administrators re- 
turning from exile did nothing to discourage these 
hopes; for about four years (1945-49) it appeared that 
everybody was cooperating in an effort to revive the 
experimental art that had flourished brilliantly in the 
Weimar Republic. 

On July 7, 1945, the Kulturbund zur demokratischen 
Erneuerung Deutschlands (Cultural Union for the 
Democratic Reconstruction of Germany) was established 
in the Soviet zone. Its declared purpose was “to gather 
all constructive forces in the cultural field’’ in one body, 
an aim which non-Communist as well as Communist 
intellectuals eagerly supported (if for different reasons). 
True, the new president of the Kulturbund—the writer 
Johannes R. Becher (born 1891)—was a Communist, 
but any doubts on this score were mitigated by Becher's 
well-remembered reputation as the boldest of the ex- 
pressionist visionaries and experimentators of the early 
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1920's; moreover, the incipient activities of the Kultur- 
bund wete praised by old Gerhart Hauptmann, and 
directed in Thuringia by Frau Ricarda Huch, a venerable 
humanist in the German idealist tradition. The latitude 
of tastes and the literary possibilities of the new cul- 
tural organization were clearly reflected in the pages of 
the Aufbau (Construction), its official periodical and 
one of the first literary magazines of liberated Germany: 
along with contributions by famous Communist critics 
such as the Hungarian Georg Lukacs, there appeared 
essays by Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Paul Valéry, 
Hermann Broch, and Virginia Woolf; the art of James 
Joyce was interpreted to his new readers; and oc- 
casionally, to satisfy the insatiable German intellectuals, 
questions were discussed that were taboo in the Soviet 
Union, e.g., the theatrical achievements of Alexander 
Tairov. 


Not until 1948 did the term Socialist Realism emerge 
for the first time: it was introduced not by the Com- 
munists but rather by liberal skeptics, who put the ques- 
tion of Soviet cultural policy squarely before the party’s 
functionaries. After a visit of Soviet poets in Berlin, 
the German writer August Scholtis complained in the 
U'S.-edited Tagesspiegel (Daily Mirror) that the Rus- 
sian visitors were curiously unwilling to discuss the 
prevailing Soviet doctrine of esthetics. The official 
answer of the Communists was, in the Soviet-edited 
Tagliche Rundschau (Daily Survey) as well as in 
Aufbau, quiet and restrained; it still seemed more 
important to the functionaries of the Kulturbund to 
discuss T. S. Eliot's new play than to expound on mat- 
ters of doctrinal relevance at the wrong time. Perhaps 
it was rather easy (a few years after the armistice) to 
create a never-never land of intellectual catholicity, in 
which half the people pretended that they had forgotten 
about Socialist Realism while the other half never had 
a chance to hear about it. 


Very few people inside Germany could know that 
during the war the exiled German Communist writers 
had fervently discussed the implications of Socialist 
Realism doctrine and that their ranks were almost split 
by opposing factions: only exiles would be aware that 
in 1939 the novelist Anna Seghers had raised her voice 
in protest against the attempt (made by Georg Lukacs) 
to beat the exiled leftist writers into “realistic” submis- 
sion; and hardly anybody inside Germany would remem- 
ber that even Bertolt Brecht sided on this memorable 
occasion with Anna Seghers, against Georg Lukacs, 
and defended a non-realist art of the left (including his 
own) in an incisive essay Von der Weite und Vielfalt 


*Cf. Aufbau (East Berlin), Vol. 3 (1948), pp. 84-87. 
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der realistischen Schreibweise (Latitude and Variety of 
Realism). Within postwar Germany it was almost im- 
possible to believe that any kind of realism could be- 
come a literary or political issue. Hitler had demanded 
of the German writers and artists a Biedermeier realism 
of blue eyes and blond braids; it seemed unthinkable 
that the returning enemies of Hitler were intent upon 
reviving a despised and absolete concept of art. 


The Shackling of Culture 


That, however, was precisely their intention. While 
permitting the discussion of Valéry and Eliot, the ad- 
ministration of the Soviet zone was making its own 
preparations for the eventual tightening of the screw 
on culture. Lt. Col. Dymshic, an unusually erudite 
Soviet army officer in charge of cultural affairs, saw to it 
that the non-Communist intellectuals were kept busy 
discussing the expressionist paintings of Carl Hofer 
(and sipping real coffee) in the Soviet-instituted Club 
der Kulturschaffenden (Cultural Club)—and at the 
same time made sure that they were firmly excluded 
from the key administrative positions in the press, the 
theater, and the schools.? The political machinery was 
soon in the hands of those who knew what inevitably 
was to come. 

The transformation of the Soviet zone into a ‘“‘Ger- 
man Democratic Republic’ on October 7, 1949, put an 
end to tactical tolerance: as Soviet policy became more 
hostilely anti-Western, so in the cultural sphere the 
vestiges of “decadent bourgeois” culture came under 
attack. Early in 1950, the topic of Socialist Realism be- 
gan to fill the papers and to dominate discussion in the 
cultural organizations. “We have not been able to 
stress the essential implications of the question, the 
functionaries complained;* the Soviet theory of litera- 
ture should be studied as guickly as possible to over- 
come the deplorable isolation of the East German intel- 
lectuals. In the spring of 1951, the Central Committee 
of the SED adopted the expected resolution “Against 
Formalism, For a Progressive German Art’ (March 
15-17) :* Socialist Realism was proclaimed the doctrine 
binding for all artists and writers, and a State Com- 
mission for Affairs of Art was instituted to control 
intellectual production (this much-hated body has re- 


* For an interesting personal account of this period see Lothar 
von Balluseck, Kultura: Kunst und Literatuy in der Sowjetischen 
Besatzungszone (Kultura: Art and Literature in the Soviet 
Occupation Zone), KéIn, Weisse Riicher, 1952. 

3 Aufbau, Vol. 5 (1950), p. 11. 

4 Full text in Eynheit (East Berlin), Vol. 6 (1961), pp. 579- 
92. 


mained in operation since, except for a short period 
during the “‘thaw’’). The change of line was accom- 
panied by a shift in administrative personnel. Johannes 
R. Becher now had ample time to devote to his diaries 5 
and to complain about the bureaucrats persecuting true 
poets, while control over decisions concerning cultural 
policies passed to the hands of the organization-men— 
Wilhelm Girnus (b. 1906), Alexander Abusch (b. 
1902), and Fritz Erpenbeck (b. 1897).® It was a time 
dangerous even to Bertolt Brecht, who had thought he 
could rely on the fruitful bargain he struck with the 
regime when he returned from Hollywood and Zurich 
to East Berlin in 1948 (on which more later). Brecht’s 


5 Becher, Auf andere Art so grosse Hoffnung (A Hope So Great 
but of a Different Kind), Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 1952. 

6 Biographies of the more important personalities are pro- 
vided in Lothar von Balluseck, Dichter im Dienst; Sozialistis- 
cher Realismus in der deutschen Literatur (The Poet in Serv- 
ice: Socialist Realism in German Literature), Wiesbaden, 
Limes, 1956; and Schriftsteller der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik (Writers in the German Democratic Republic), 
- Leipzig, Verlag fiir Buch und Bibliothekswesen, 1961. 


Isms: Some Differences of Opinion 


FORMALISM. . . 


All trends and concepts of art which separate art 
from life and aim at abstraction actively support the 
imperialists. Formalist art does not convey any 
knowledge of reality, isolates art from the people, 
leads to abstraction and thus objectively serves im- 
perialism. 


—From the resolution Against Formalism: For 
a Progressive German Culture (March 1951). 


SCHEMATISM. .. 


. . is one of the most important shortcomings of 
our literature. Schematism .. . that means to con- 
sider the teachings and the directives (Anweisun- 
gen) of our party as if they were dogmatic concepts 
that are to be precisely followed in art. . . . Instead 
of thoroughly studying reality, the writer proceeds 
in reverse: he tires to find, within reality, those parts 
and principles that seem useful for an illustration of 
the inevitable dogma. He thinks: If I work that way 
nothing can happen to me. . . . This scholastic way 
of writing is poisonous even if it pretends to be 
super-Marxist . . . for it causes ossification instead of 
motion, laziness instead of initiative. 


—From a speech by Anna Seghers at the 
Fourth Writers' Congress, Berlin 1956. 


productions were totally ignored or attacked as formalist: 
he had to rewrite his opera Das Verhér des Lucullus 
according to the demands of the administration; and 
his Herrenburg Report (a trashy anti-Adenauer cantata 
which should be prescribed reading for uncritical Amer- 
ican Brecht enthusiasts) was a further humiliating price 
he had to pay for survival. 


The dialectic of the situation, however, made it im- 
possible for the regime to pursue its demands to the 
bitter end. West German intellectuals still had to be 
wooed and influenced; the regime had to arrange “shop- 
windows’ and maintain some reserves of experimental 
art attractive to Western visitors. Thus, Brecht’s Theater 
am Kurfirstendamm continued to function as an exhibi- 
tion piece, though his plays were ignored by the other 
theaters of the Republic. The Kulturbund, originally 
established as a kind of all-German popular front organ- 
ization, lost its importance, but a new German Academy 
of august, non-political scholars was founded to keep 
the lines of communication open to West German uni- 
versities. Peter Huchel (b. 1903), one of Germany’s 
most gifted poets, was asked to edit the literary maga- 
zine Sinn und Form (Meaning and Form), which con- 
tinued to publish—mainly for West German consump- 
tion—European writing of the highest quality throughout 
the Stalinist “winter.” 


Advent of a New Spirit 


This winter lingered on somewhat longer in the 
GDR than in the rest of the Soviet bloc. The East 
German workers’ rising on June 13, 1953 may have 
been responsible, for it severely shook the East German 
administration and kept it on its guard. The Communist 
writers, however, were deeply disturbed when they dis- 
covered the extent to which working men had become 
estranged from the intellectuals. The Writers’ Union 
building was in fact a target of attack when the workers 
took to the streets; the members had to barricade them- 
selves inside, and at least one of them, the writer 
Stephan Heym (who had just arrived in the East from 
the United States) was beaten up by the insurgents.’ 

Slowly, however, the signs of “thaw” emerged. By 
early 1955, East German intellectuals were astir, and 
philosophers as well as writers began to formulate new 
ideas and demands. The philosopher Ernst Bloch (who 
had migrated from the West in 1948) and his many 
talented disciples at the University of Leipzig formed 


7 Cf. Jiirgen Riihle’s important if highly personal Literatur 
und Revolution (Literature and Revolution), Kéln, Kiepen- 
heuer, 1960, p. 306. 
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one of the cores of resistance against orthodoxy. Bloch’s 
Marxist but highly poetic anthropology impressed young 
intellectuals both by its wide horizon and its powerful 
prophetic language. His three lectures in East Berlin 
in 1955, “Differentiation of the Concept of Progress,” 
‘Freedom and Truth,” and “Hegel and the Power of 
the System,” articulated general restlessness in half- 
veiled terms. Soon the University’s philosophical jour- 
nal, the Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Philosophie became 
the outlet for several brilliant if groping attempts of the 
younger generation to combine Marxism, existentialist 
ideas and the heritage of philosophical phenomenology. 

The growing resistance of the poets and writers was 
reflected in the Berliner Zeitung and, often, in the 
editorials of Newe Deutsche Literatur, the monthly of 
the Writers’ Union. At first, the writers hid behind 
quotations from Ilya Ehrenburg; later, issues were raised 
more directly and openly. Among the first to voice his 
protest forcefully and without Hegelian circumscriptions 
was the painter Fritz Cremer. In a published commen- 
tary he declared: 


The artist is being confused and terrorized by the absolute 
power of demands and concepts like that of Parteilichkeit 
{party-consciousness}. To take sides against the war, the 
artist, damn it [verflucht noch mal}, does not have to be a 
socialist realist.* 


The question of the respective merits of craftsmanship 
and ideology came to be widely discussed. While 
Wilhelm Girnus, as the party’s spokesman, continued 
to defend the necessity of Parteilichkeit, he was for the 
first time openly contradicted. One challenger was 
Walter Victor, well known for his studies of Heine, 
who declared that Meisterschaft (mastery of language) 
was of transcendent importance.® In October 1955 the 
central committee of the SED made a_ half-hearted 
attempt to call the restive writers to order, but it was 
too late—the writers were busily organizing their own 
congress as a demonstration of independence and hope. 


A Victory for the Intellectuals 


The Fourth Writers’ Congress in East Berlin (January 
10-14, 1956) constituted a brief moment of glory that 
united the pre-Stalinist party functionaries and the in- 
tellectuals of the post-Stalinist generation against the 
Oppressive restrictions of the Socialist Realist doctrine. 
It was not, as has been suggested, a demonstration of 
friends of representative democracy against communism; 


8 Neue Deutsche Literatur (East Berlin), Vol. 4, (1956), pp. 
574-87. 


® Cf. ibid., Vol. 3 (1955), pp. 111-12. 


the most vigorous voices of protest raised were those 
of aging pre-Stalinist party members who well remem- 
bered the Bolshevik avant-garde and its brilliant achieve- 
ments, ignored and destroyed by Stalin and Zhdanov. 


The first to express his disgust with the administra- 
tion of cultural matters was Willy Bredel (b. 1901), 
who had been a party man all his life: among past 
roles, he had been a member of the Spartacus (1917), 
one of the organizers of the Hamburg workers’ revolt 
(1923), and a prominent functionary in the “Union 
of German Proletarian Writers,” the German organiza- 
tion most closely corresponding to the RAPP in Soviet 
Russia. Bredel was immediately challenged by Wilhelm 
Girnus in such a vindictive manner that the writers 
present were infuriated and forced the party to apologize 
for Girnus’ ill manners. ‘“Girnus,’ an official com- 
mentator remarked, ‘‘made a mistake to answer con- 
descendingly and to make his discussion partner 
{Bredel} ideologically suspect.’’ 1° 


The mood of the younger writers was echoed by such 
established though different voices as Anna Seghers and 
Georg Lukacs, the grand old man of Communist 
esthetics. Frau Seghers passionately defended ‘‘the spe- 
cific abilities of the artist,” deplored the prevailing 
didacticism of belles lettres (‘the explication of reality 
is not at all identical with artistic creation’), and bravely 
attacked the ‘‘schematism’” of a literature that seemed 
to have lost all color, depth, and fragrance.11 Was she 
perhaps thinking of her own novels too? 


It is not without tragic irony that Georg Lukacs, the 
honored Hungarian guest of the Congress, echoed Anna 
Seghers’ complaints almost point by point. For years, 
Lukacs had supported Stalinist cultural policies, indeed 
had defended Zhdanov’s doctrines against Frau Seghers. 
Now Lukacs too had come to change his mind; he too 
spoke of the dead abstractions of the New Communist 
novel, criticized the ‘‘transfixed and dogmatic concept 
of party-orientation,” and—quoting Lenin—demanded 
that the writers rediscover the tragic dimensions of 
human life: ‘an optimistic view of historical develop- 
ments does not exclude individual tragedy... .’ 1 Was 
he, like Seghers, perhaps thinking of himself? 


During the days of the Congress the writers, old and 
young, seem to have become so restive that the admin- 


10 [bid., Vol. 4 (1956), pp. 149-53 (comment by Alfred 
Kurella). 

11 The complete speech appears in Anna Seghers, Die grosse 
Verdnderung unserer Literatur (The Great Transformation in 
Our Literature), Berlin; Aufbau Verlag, 1956. 

12 The entire text of Lukdcs’ semarks is in Literatursoziologie 
(The Sociology of Literature), ed. Peter Judz, Neuwied, Luch- 
terhand Verlag, 1961, pp. 254-60. 
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istration had to call in Ulbricht himself to placate the 
“protestants.”” While the final resolution of the congress 
defined Socialist Realism in an extremely diffuse way, 
clear evidence of the victory of the writers was soon 
forthcoming: the SED, submitting to pressure, declared 
its retreat during the Third Party Conference (which 
closely followed upon the Writers’ Congress). While 
insisting that “Socialist Realism offered the widest free- 
dom for artistic achievements, and gave creative possi- 
bilities to all talents, personalities, and individual modes 
of style [{individuelle Stilarten},” the resolution of the 
Conference suggested that the time for dogmatics and 
for scholasticism had passed and that writers ‘‘should 
not be afraid to take up artistic experimentation 
again.’ 18 Within a few weeks, the State Commission 
for Affairs of Art, now openly ridiculed by Brecht, was 
dissolved. The writers promptly continued to widen 
their demands: contacts with Western, above all with 
American, literature ought to be intensified, and the 
publishing houses of the Republic should be made in- 
dependent of the state. 

It is clear that the provinces were no less affected 
than East Berlin. During a convention of younger writers 
at the Saxon town of Chemnitz in the summer of 1956 
two young poets, Heinz Kalau (b. 1931) and Jens 
Gerlach, (b. 1926) protested amidst general applause 
against the suppression of artistic independence.'* If 
industrial Saxony (with its traditional Communist lean- 
ings) was restive again, the danger to the regime was 
real and immediate. 


The Reaction 


The foregoing developments were due in part, no 
doubt, to the impact of the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in February 1956. However, the Hun- 
garian Revolution and the Soviet intervention put a 
swift end to the short “thaw” in East Germany. Com- 


‘pared with what was to follow, the first signs of a 


reaction were mere straws in the wind: as early as 
November 1956, the Newxe Deutsche Literatur demon- 
strated its renewed submissiveness to the authorities in 
commenting on the fateful error of the Hungarian 
writers “who have unleashed forces they never intended 
to unleash.’ 15 About the same time, Kurella (soon 


13 Neue Deutsche Literatur, Vol. 4 (1956), p. 4. 

14 Cf, Giinther Zehm, “Der Ulbrichtstaat und die jung Intelli- 
genz” (The Ulbricht State and the Young Intelligentsia), 
Deutsche Universitatszeitung (Frankfurt), Vol. 16 (1961), pp. 
23-27. 

15 Neue Deutsche Literatur, Vol. 4 (1956), p. 11. 


to be Chairman of a reconstituted Commission for 
Affairs of Art) issued a rallying cry for Socialist 
Realism by engaging in polemics with its Polish critics. 
The reaction, however, was not to be merely a literary 
affair.1® In its counteroffensive against the disobedient 
philosophers and writers, the SED was soon resorting 
in some cases to the terror tactics of arrest by the secret 
police, political trials, and harsh prison sentences. 

The regime's harshest retaliation was directed against 
the philosophers, whom it considered particularly dan- 
gerous: the state police broke into the editorial offices 
of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Philosophie, impounded 
its manuscripts, and then arrested several of its con- 
tributors. Wolfgang Harich, the youthful editor in 
chief, was sentenced in March 1957 to ten years in 
prison. After the disciples, it was their teacher’s turn: 
Ernst Bloch was forced to retire; his philosophical efforts 
were condemned by a swiftly convened Theoretische 
Konferenz in Leipzig; and his assistant, a World War II 
invalid, was sent to work in a factory (where a machine 
subsequently tore off his arm). 

Other targets of attack were so-called ‘revisionist’ 
literary critics, teachers of German literature, and esthe- 
ticians. At +a party-sponsored University Conference 
held to condemn literary ‘revisionism’ (February 28- 
March 4, 1958) spokesmen went to such ridiculous ex- 
tremes as to accuse Georg Lukacs and Hans Mayer 
(Professor of Literature at the University of Leipzig) 


of having “objectively abetted the plans for the NATO- 


organization dominated by the American Capitalists.’’ ** 

Against this background of arrests and condemna- 
tions, the writers themselves were herded into repeated 
meetings arranged to extract the ritual confession of 
sin and guilt. In February 1957, the delegates of the 
Writers’ Union were forced publicly to condemn the 
Hungarian National-kommunimus, to declare their fer- 
vent love for the Soviet Union, and to confirm that 
“half a century of Socialist Realism from Gorki’s Mother 
to Brecht’s Galilei has brought light and hope into the 
world.” 18 Later in the year (October 23-24), a Cul- 
tural Conference was convened to reaffirm the principle 
of partijnost; and the party-hacks used this chance to 
express their resentment of the more talented intellec- 
tuals who had dominated the scene during the “thaw.” 

During these months, many intellectuals and writers 
chose to escape to Western Germany; for the first time, 


16 Riihle, op. cit., pp. 335-36. 

17C. Peter Demetz, ‘‘Geschichtsvision und Wissenschaft— 
Uber einige Arbeiten Hans Mayers’ (Visions of History and 
Scholarship—About Some Essays of Hans Mayers), Merkur 
(Munich), Vol. 15 (1961), pp. 677-87. 

18 Neue Deutsche Literatur, Vol. 5 (1957, p. 6. 
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leftist writers in considerable numbers joined the stream 
of ordinary citizens leaving for the West. It was in 
West Germany, then, that the fascinating literature of 
the East German “thaw” made its appearance: Alfred 
Kantorowicz’ German Diary (Deutsches Tagebuch), 
offering a merciless view of the political machinery; 
Gerhard Zwerenz’ Provocations (Argernisse), a bitter 
book of accusations against both East and West; Ernst 
Bloch’s collected philosophical works; and Uwe John- 
son’s first novel Conjectures Concerning Jakob (Mut- 
massungen um Jakob), revealing an outstanding talent 
steeped in William Faulkner and the techniques of the 
Anglo-Saxon experimental novel. 

The escape of some of the most talented intellectuals 
of the older and younger generation cannot have been 
lost on the regime; perhaps it is one of the factors that 
prevented the authorities from putting on the screws too 
tightly. This writer is inclined to believe that we are at 
present observing a strange and uneasy truce between the 
regime and the intellectuals. Cultural policies are 
more and more dominated by the party functionary 
Alfred Kurella, who tries (perhaps in fond memories 
of the Soviet 1920's) to organize proletarian “shock 
workers of the pen’ to counteract the irresponsible 
intellectuals. And lately, the East Berlin Kleines The- 
ater unter den Linden seems to be concentrating on the 
“realist method” to balance the potential dangers of 
the Brechtian Theater am Schiffbauerdamm. On the 
other hand, the literary critic Hans Mayer, though con- 
demned by the functionaries, continues to lecture and 
to publish; the periodical Sinn und Form still gathers 
interesting writing; and cultural contacts with West 
Germany are sought as eagerly as before. To use a 
medical metaphor: the patient rests, listlessly, after the 
crisis and the great bloodletting—he may come through 
but he won't be his old (Socialist Realist) self again. 


Nonconformist Conformity 


In examining the course of East German literature, 


it is not enough to consider the vicissitudes of individ- | 


ual writers and poets. The literary structure itself—or 
rather the genres—treflect and, in different ways, react 
to the pressures of Communist doctrine. 

The novel with its mass of social data and its didactic 
possibilities has always been the prime target of official 
censorship and supervision, and as a consequence has 
suffered the most. The decline of the narrative genre 
can be closely observed in the work of Anna Seghers 
(b. 1900), the most gifted prose writer of Ulbricht’s 
Germany. A generation ago, Anna Seghers’ first novel 
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Der Aufstand der Fischer von St. Barbara (The Revolt 
of the Fishers of St. Barbara), a tightly organized work 
of almost mythological sweep and power, was praised 
as a decisive event of new German writing; during the 
war her novel Das Siebte Kreuz (The Seventh Cross), 
a convincing image of German resistance to Hitler, was 
an international best-seller. Unfortunately, Frau Seghers 
suffered, after she returned to East Germany from her 
Mexican exile, a fate similar to that of Bertolt Brecht. 
Her power seems spent or suppressed; and her recent 
book Die Entscheidung, (The Decision), a quasi 
Forsythe-saga of a steel mill, suffers from schematic 
characterization (the Nazi villains are invariably em- 
ployed by the CIC) and curiously flat writing. 


The situation of the theater differs from that of the 
novel. The reason is that the regime—with an eye to 
impressing the rest of Germany and the West in general 
—was more than glad to welcome back the famous 
Bertolt Brecht in 1948, and to allow him a certain 
leeway in his theatrical experimentation as a price. Thus 
the younger generation of playwrights could develop 
behind the protective shield of Brecht’s epic theory 
toward a non-realistic, experimental, ‘formalist’ theater. 
But the impact of Brecht upon his disciples has been 
both a blessing and a curse—a blessing because the 
young have been able to transcend the 19th-century 
limits of the ‘‘well-made’’ play 4 la Sardou (considered 
realistic); a curse because they have not gone beyond 
their great master, and their best efforts often resemble a 
Brecht-pastiche. 


Among Brecht’s younger disciples, Peter Hacks (who 
left the West for East Berlin as: late as 1953) con- 
centrates on historical plays. His Volksbuch vom Herzog 
Ernst (Chapbook of Duke Ernst) wittily debunks false 
and pseudo-romantic medievalism; his Schlacht bei 
Lobositz (The Battle of Lobositz) makes the rather 
ambivalent point that the soldier's real enemy is his 
own officer; and his Eréffnung des indischen Zeitalters 
(The Opening of the Indian Epoch) “unveils” the dis- 
covery of the Americas as inspired by greed—but un- 
fortunately one does not know for long stretches whether 
Brecht’s Galileo or Hack’s Columbus speaks.1®. Another 
of the younger playwrights, Giinter Kunert (b. 1929), 
has written a funny anti-American comedy. Der Kaiser 
von Hondu, suggesting that Evelyn Waugh, The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, and Peter Ustinov’s Love 
of the Four Colonels must be well known to the East 
German intellectuals—pérhaps Kunert’s wit (of the 
undergraduate variety at times) may one day discover 


19Cf. Peter Hacks, Theaterstiicke (Theater Pieces), Berlin, 
Aufbau Verlag, 1957. 


targets closer to home. Kunert’s play as well as his 
poetry indicate that Brecht has transmitted to his dis- 
ciples his own curious America: like Brecht in his In the 
Swamp and elsewhere, they too are constantly charmed 
by the image of an immense country that is brutal, virile, 
and wide “open’’; hate and love are fused in a recur- 
rent image of the United States that attracts and terrorizes 
their provincial souls. 


The theory of Socialist Realism, which took its in- 
spiration from the 19th century “‘realist’’ novel, never 
developed specific criteria for poetry. Thus, the poets 
have had more of a chance to develop their own idiom: 
the message of their poetry often conforms, but the 
structure and the language of their poems contradict 
the message. The verse of Franz Fiihmann (b. 1922) 
betrays such a curiously divided loyalty; his mind be- 
longs to the regime but his language to Hdélderlin and 
the later Rilke. Fihmann, I believe, is a mystic who 
needs an absolute authority to adore—an opium to 
inspire his visions. His long poem Die Fahrt nach Stalin- 
grad (The Voyage to Stalingrad) opens a rare view of 
World War II and marks him as one of the few Ger- 
mans courageous enough to speak, in bold and burning 
metaphors, of the sins and sufferings of his own genera- 
tion. 


Johannes Bobrowski (b. 1917) is another poet who 
has been deservedly praised. It is perhaps a sign of 
changing times that Bobrowski continues to live and 
work in East Berlin but publishes his poetry (in spite of 
the Wall) in the Western part of Germany. Bobrowski’s 
poetry conjures up childhood memories of East Prussia 
and Baltic landscapes; fields, forests, rivers are praised 
in a rhythmic chant suggestive of Dylan Thomas.*° 
Bobrowski seems to be one of the few East German 
poets who has continued to study Valéry, Marino, and 


20 Johannes Bobrowski, Sarmatische Zeit (Sarmatian Time), 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, 1960. 


Lorca, and to make fruitful use of their conceits and 
metaphors. 

Thus it seems that the literary genres have submitted 
to the pressures of doctrine, but they have done so in 
different degree. The novel inevitably has suffered, but 
the “epic” theater still offers a chance to talented 
writers to express themselves in a “formalist’’ way; and 
recent poetry, less vulnerable to the forced naiveté of 
Socialist Realism, surprises by its intensity and bold- 
ness. The finest web of words seems to have provided 
the greatest resiliency and resistance to political pressure. 


het Jee 


These trends within the different genres reflect the 
peculiar problems and paradoxes that have marked the 
course of cultural development in the GDR. It is 
probably fair to say that of all the satellites in the Soviet 
bloc, East Germany has been the least affected by the 
de-Stalinization of the arts. And when, in the eyes of 


_ the Communists, the demand for greater freedom of 


expression got out of hand, the regime was quick to 
resort to repression and extreme harassment to restore 
“order.” Today orthodox functionaries like Alfred 
Kurella continue to police the dissatified intelligentsia 
as strictly as they can. 

Yet precisely the factor which impels the East German 
authorities to cling to a Stalinist course in other spheres 
of the national life affords the cultural sphere at least 


. some defense against total suppression. That factor is 


the geographical and psychological vulnerability of the 
GDR vis-a-vis West Germany. The regime can build 
a concrete wall to inhibit defections, but it cannot pre- 
vent some interflow of ideas: it is forced to keep up the 
pretense of competing with West German intellectual 
life. Feeble as this pretense may be, it has afforded 
the frustrated intellectuals in Ulbricht’s Germany at 
least some scope and outlet for self-expression, however 
great the adverse pressures of state and ideology. 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Communism in Africa: III 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following article by Professor London surveying relations between Com- 
munist China and the newly emerging states of Black Africa represents the third part of our series 
dealing with Communist activity on the African continent. The preceding two sections appeared 
in the November-December 1961 and March-April 1962 issues of this journal. They dealt with 
Soviet strategy (“Moscow's First Steps,” by David L. Morison), local Communist activities 
(‘The West African Scene,” by Walter Kolarz—both in the November-December 1961 issue), 
and with the relationship between Soviet propaganda and scholarship on Africa (‘Soviet Views 
on Africa,” by Lazar Pistrak, and “Scholarship and Propaganda,’ by Christopher Bird, in the 


March-April 1962 issue). 


The Role of China 


By Kurt London 


WHEN THE COMMUNIST leaders gathered in Mos- 
cow in July 1920 for the Second World Congress of 
the Comintern, they faced a situation that was not to 
their liking. The revolution in Western Europe, forecast 
by Lenin, had not materialized. Nor had the “‘pauperi- 
zation” of the working class, forecast by Marx, come 
about: on the contrary, the lot of the workers seemed 
to be steadily improving. Even the populations of the 
defeated Central Powers, which were in the throes of 
severe economic and political crises, seemed deaf to 
Communist exhortations to armed uprising. The few 
attempts that were staged (in Hungary and Germany) 
ended in failure. 

What was to be done? 
ee ee eae 
Mr. London, author of several books on Soviet and 
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One answer was suggested by the Indian Communist 
Manabendra Nath Roy in his theses on the colonial 
question. Roy believed—and Lenin shared his view— 
that for the time being it would be wiser for the Com- 
munists to emphasize the “exploitation” of the colonial 
peoples, rather than that of the European proletariat. 
To be sure, this was to be a temporary shift in tactics, 
but one that would benefit the cause of world revolu- 
tion in the long run. The congress was fascinated by 
Roy’s reasoning. If European capitalism (so the argu- 
ment went) derives its principal resources from the 
colonies, surely these resources must be denied to it. 
If European overproduction can only be disposed of by 
selling to dependent areas, these markets must be closed. 
At the same time, the capitalist exploitation of hundreds 


* Branko Lazitch, L’Afrigue et les legons de l’expérience com- 
muniste, Edimpro Editeur, Paris 1961, p. 145. See also Fritz 
Schatten, Afrika—Schwarz oder Rot, R. Piper & Co., Munich, 
1961, p. 162 ff. 
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of millions of Asians and Africans must be ended. If 
these three objectives could be implemented, capitalism 
in Europe would be mortally wounded. With the loss 
of markets and natural resources in the colonies, chaos 
and destruction would come to the imperialists, and the 
door would then be open to proletarian revolution. 

Roy further suggested that movements of a bourgeois, 
democratic and nationalist character in the colonial coun- 
tries should be opposed. Instead of helping the estab- 
lishment of a bourgeois order, the Comintern should 
help the workers and landless peasants to develop revo- 
lutionary cadres. Here Lenin disagreed. He knew that 
in the colonies a long period of transition would be 
required before a revolutionary situation materialized, 
and that for a long time communism could not become 
a force to be reckoned with in such areas; he therefore 
considered the exploitation of nationalism the chief tac- 
tical weapon. As a result, there emerged at the First 
Conference of the Peoples of the East, convened at 
Baku in September 1920, the doctrine of ‘‘national 
revolution” —which in turn evolved into the currently 
familiar concept of ‘‘national liberation movements’ in 
colonial countries. 

Stalin adopted the same line of reasoning in his 1924 
lectures on the “Foundations of Leninism,’’ when he 
proclaimed as anti-revolutionary the view that the vic- 
tory of the proletariat in Europe could be achieved 
without cooperation with the liberation movement in 
the colonies. Again, one year later, Stalin coined the 
term ‘“‘national bourgeoisie’ to define the elements 
which, in certain colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
would be natural allies to the Communist movement, 
provided that they had not allied themselves with 
imperialism or reaction. 

The colonial debate reached its culmination at the 
Sixth Comintern Congress (July-September 1926), which 
propounded the doctrine that the proletarian revolution 
must not be regarded as a single process but as a series 
of different actions over a protracted period of time. 
Distinctions must be made, it was then stated, between 
revolutions of a pure proletarian character and bourgeois- 
democratic types which would grow into proletarian 
revolutions, between national wars of liberation and 
colonial revolutions. All of these phases are interde- 
pendent, the congress held, and the world triumph of 
the proletarian revolution cannot be completed unless 
all phases have been won. 

Thereafter, Stalin’s consolidation of power in the 
USSR, the purges, and the growing threat of war 
absorbed Communist energies. Attention focused on 
anti-fascist rather than anti-colonial problems,” and the 


2 Schatten, op. cit. p. 173. 


colonial debate subsided. During World War II, Mos- 
cow was careful not to antagonize its allies by engaging 
in anti-colonial propaganda. Only after the war did 
Stalin dust off the colonial doctrine he had propounded 
in Foundations of Leninism. (This work is still re- 
garded by Soviet authorities as a highly important 
exegesis of Marxist-Leninist theory.) # 


The Soviet Union emerged from World War II bat- 
tered, but a world power. No longer the single, isolated 
“socialist” state, it became the leader of what Khrush- 
chev’s theoreticians call the “world socialist system” or 
“socialist commonwealth.” When the Mao regime took 
over China in 1949, additional weight was added to 
the “system,” and at the same time the disintegration 
of the traditional colonial empires reached its final stage. 
The emancipation of former colonies and semi-colonies 
and their elevation to independent status did not satisfy 
the Communists, however. Imperialists, they continue 
asserting, do not surrender their possessions voluntarily, 
and if they have been forced in various parts of the 
world to free the colonies, they have done so with the 
intention of continuing to dominate the economic and 
political life of the newly emerged states. Thus the 
notion of ‘‘neo-colonialism’” was born. 


Still, despite the campaign against neo-colonialism, 
the leading Soviet Africanist, Ivan Potekhin,* had to 
admit in 1955 that “the establishment of national gov- 
ernments in the Gold Coast, Nigeria and the Sudan, 
while not amounting to true independence, represented 
‘concessions by the colonialists’ which must not be under- 
estimated.” > The Chinese Communist leaders, however, 
were not in the least inclined to subscribe to such a 
charitable view. 


Peking’s View of Colonial Revolution 


This becomes evident when the development of 
Peking’s position regarding colonial areas is traced. 
Shortly after the Communist conquest of the China 
mainland, Liu Shao-ch’i proclaimed the guiding prin- 
ciple of Mao's policy toward colonial areas: “The pattern 
of the revolutionary struggle in China should be applied 


3. F. Ilyichev, “The 22nd Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Tasks of Ideological Work.” 
Speech to the All-Union Ideological Conference on December 
25, 1961. Pravda, December 26, 1961. 

4Potekhin is director of the Moscow African Institute and 
chairman of the Soviet Society for the Promotion of Friend- 
ship with the Afro-Asian Peoples. 

5 David L. Morison, “Communism in Africa: Moscow's First 
Steps,” Problems of Communism, Nov.-Dec. 1961, quoting from 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, November 2, 1955, p. 62. 
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to colonial and semi-colonial countries.’ ® This meant 
“war of liberation,” which Moscow has sanctioned in 
principle but usually sought to avoid in practice. It 
also meant fomenting “class struggle” in areas, such 
as most of Africa, where significant class differentiation 
had not as yet developed. The Chinese Communists 
thus chose to disregard the orthodox Marxist view that 
it is impossible to proceed from a feudal to a socialist 
society without the bourgeois interregnum. They were 
loath to wait, and in their revolutionary fervor they 
clamored for speedier action, claiming that due to 
African backwardness “‘social transformation’ could take 
place more quickly by skipping the bourgeois stage in 
the process of achieving socialism. 

Moscow agreed that it was possible to omit the 
bourgeois stage in primitive countries, but Khrushchev, 
unlike Lenin and Stalin, held that only after the colonial 
countries had become independent “national democra- 
cies’ could the class struggle be initiated. This position 
has never been accepted by Mao; in his view, “national 
democracies,” especially when ruled by a “national 
bourgeoisie,” are basically suspect, un-Communist and 
perhaps even anti-Communist. 

Mao, of course, has some cause to be wary of cooper- 
ating with the “national bourgeoisie.” He remembers 
well that Stalin, who had adopted Lenin’s view on this 
matter, pushed the Chinese Communists into collabora- 
tion with the Kuomintang between the years 1924 and 
1928. This turned out to be bad advice, and the 
cooperation ended in disaster. A much tougher line 
was then adopted by Mao toward the ‘“‘national bour- 
geoisie,’ and the Sixth Comintern Congress of 1928 
upheld him by stating that basic revolutionary tendencies 


had been temporarily crippled “‘by the treachery of the 


national bourgeoisie in colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries.’ It is true that in the course of his struggle against 
Chiang, Mao eventually decided to enlist the help of 
the Chinese bourgeoisie for the revolutionary cause and 
that he theoretically justified this policy in his book, 
On New Democracy (1940). Nevertheless, the tem- 
porary desirability of united front tactics did not dispel 
his deepseated distrust of the “national bourgeoisie.’ 


While this animus precluded Mao from_ taking 
Khrushchev’s view of the colonial problem, there seems 
to be, in effect, at least tacit Sino-Soviet agreement on 
a number of principles involving Communist policy on 
the African continent: namely, that the Western powers 
must be driven out of Africa, that Africans must be 
indoctrinated with an anti-Western attitude, and that 


® Ho Wei-yang, “Die Politik der Chinesen in Afrika’ (Chinese 
Policy in Africa), Awssenpolitik (Stuttgart), March 1961. 
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the campaign against ‘‘neo-colonialism’’ (characterized 
at the Second Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity conference 
in Conakry as “‘a device of the imperialists by which 
they make a show of ‘giving’ freedom and go out by 
the front door only to return by the back door’)? must 
be carried forward. 


The Chinese view of political problems in the under- 
developed world, and in Africa in particular, is further 
colored by their conviction that there are special bonds 
of kinship that bind them to the populations of the 
former colonial empires. They believe, first of all, that 
being members of a non-white race—a distinction the 
Russians do not enjoy—and having themselves suffered 
discrimination and semi-colonial exploitation at the 
hands of the Europeans, they share with many Asians 
and Africans common experiences and a common hatred 
of Western imperialism. They further point out that 
with most of Africa they share the common heritage of 
centuries-long stagnation and economic backwardness, 
that like the Africans, they are impatient and eager to 
make up for lost time. In this respect too, the Chinese 
believe, their condition approximates the realities of 
African life more closely than the relatively advanced 
stage of development achieved in the Soviet Union, and 
they expect therefore that the Africans will accept their 
more radical views on economic and social reconstruction. 

These general assumptions have found expression in 
official Chinese statements from the time of the Com- 
munist victory in mainland China. As early as Novem- 
ber 1949, Liu Shao-ch’i stated before the Congress of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) in 
Peking: “The classical type of revolution in imperialist 
countries (7.e. in capitalist states) is the Soviet October 
Revolution. The classical type of revolution in the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries is the Chinese Revo- 
lution whose experiences are of inestimable value for 
the peoples of these countries.” And again, in January 
1950, Liu wrote: ‘The road taken by the Chinese people 
to beat imperialism and its lackeys and to establish the 
Chinese People’s Republic should be followed by all 
peoples of the colonial and semi-colonial countries so 
that they may achieve their independence and a people’s 
democracy.” 8 


The Chinese appeal to Africans was summed up in 
the Peking People’s Daily ® in a comment on the estab- 


7 For a full definition of ‘‘neo-colonialism’’ See “The Freedom 
Struggle in Africa and the Dangers of Neo-Colonialism,” 
Report of the Second Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference at 
Conakry, April 11-15, 1960, ‘pp. 51-52. 

8 For a Lasting Peace, For a Peoples’ Democracy (Cominform 
Journal, Bucharest), January. 1950. 

2 October 5, 1959. : 


lishment of diplomatic relations between Peking and 
Conakry: 


The Chinese people, who have experienced a fate similar 
to the African people’s, fully understand and deeply 
sympathize with the plight of millions of African people 
under colonial rule and firmly support their heroic struggle 
for: independence and freedom. With great elation we 
have seen how the people of African countries, like the 
people of Asia, have arisen in the past few years. Anti- 
colonial flames have lit up the entire “dark continent.” 


Chinese Contacts with Africa 


Despite the aggressive interest of the Chinese in the 
African continent and their faith in the political appeal 
of the Chinese model to Africans, the establishment 
of official relations between Peking and the new African 
states has proceeded at a rather slow pace. The first 
direct personal contacts between the Chinese Com- 
munists and African nationalist leaders took place at 
the Bandung Conference of 1955, where the Peking 
delegation, led by Chou En-lai, met with the official 
representatives of four African states and with unofficial 
delegates of some 25 other African countries, most of 
them now independent. It took another three years, 
however, before the first Chinese Communist embassy 
in Black Africa was established—in Khartoum in 1958. 
Thereafter, diplomatic missions were opened in Conakry 
(1959), Accra (1960), Bamako and Mogadiscio 
(1961), and Dar-es-Salaam (1962). Nigeria is also 
reported ready to establish diplomatic relations with 
Peking. sue 

It must be emphasized, however, that these few diplo- 
matic missions in no way represent the extent of Chinese 
Communist involvement in Black Africa. To make up 
for the lack of permanent representation in many Afri- 
can countries, Peking spares no effort to stimulate a live 
and constant exchange of visiting delegations. As soon 
as official recognition of a newly independent state is 
extended—the Peking Foreign Office is very quick to 
cable it, sometimes on the very eve of independence— 
the road for exchange visits is open. Thus, apart from 
occasional official political missions, there has developed 
between China and Africa a considerable traffic in trade 
and cultural delegations, trade unionist groups, and 
student and youth organization representatives. A typical 
and frequent form of exchange consists of dispatching 
Chinese technicians to Africa and extending scholarships 
for the education of African students in China. (Ac- 
cording to returnees from the Cameroun and Nigeria, 
the training has in certain cases included courses in 
sabotage and guerrilla warfare.) 1° 


Another important channel of Communist Chinese 
propaganda in Africa is provided by the various “Afro- 
Asian solidarity” organizations which began proliferat- 
ing after the first Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, 
held in Cairo in 1958. At that time, the Peking regime 
felt flushed with success: it had consolidated its posi- 
tion on the mainland: its Korean war adventure had 
ended in a draw and seemed to confirm before the 
world the Communist regime’s staying power; the dis- 
integration of French rule in Indochina promised new 
opportunities for revolutionary action in Southeast Asia. 
On the other hand, the Bandung Conference, while 
providing valuable new contacts with the Africans, had 
not turned out to be a political success from Peking’s 
standpoint. The Panch Shila, the famous ‘Five Prin- 
ciples” of international behavior adopted by the con- 
ference, had nothing like a revolutionary impact any- 
where in the world, and Communist efforts to exploit 
Bandung at subsequent international meetings 1! proved 
unsuccessful. The Chinese Communists therefore eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to participate in a new set of 


_Afro-Asian institutions within which they could promote 


their political interests in Asia and in Africa. 

The 1958 Cairo conference was sponsored by the 
Nasser regime, but the Communists, represented by the 
Chinese and Soviet Central Asia delegates, succeeded in 
dominating the meeting. What is more, it soon became 
evident that one of the principal Communist purposes 


at the conference was to encroach upon the process of 


African emancipation and influence its direction. The 
Asian element merely served as a suitable bridge. 

If this was apparent in Cairo, it became even more 
obvious at the second Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
in Conakry (1960), where the strengthening of the 
African solidarity movement was one of the items on the 
agenda, and where Communist direction of the pro- 
ceedings was hardly concealed. On that occasion also 
a permanent Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organiza- 
tion was founded, and the Chinese Communists, as 
members of the organization, set up a National Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee in Peking to coordinate 
and organize Sino-African contacts. In addition, they 
established the Sino-African Friendship Association— 
to promote cultural and economic exchanges, enhance 
friendship between China and the African states and 
support the African peoples’ “struggles against imperial- 
ism and colonialism’’—and a Chinese Institute of Afri- 


“Peking Training Young Africans in Terrorism,’ Sunday 


Telegraph (London), July 23, 1961. 
11 New Delhi Meeting of Asian Writers, December 1956; 
Afro-Asian Conference of Jurists, Damascus, November 1957. 


12 See Schatten, op. cét., p. 336. 
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can Affairs, the precise tasks of which are not clear. 
Even more important, a special committee for Africa 
was reportedly created within the Secretariat of the 
Communist Party of China, probably to take charge of 
mapping Peking’s political offensive on the African 
continent.!? Finally, in Conakry, an Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity Foundation was set up under Communist sponsor- 
ship, its charter stating that it will render ‘material and 
financial assistance” to organizations and individuals 
struggling against “imperialism, colonialism and racial 
discrimination.” 14 

Another important propaganda weapon of the Peking 
regime in Africa is the New China News Agency 
(NCNA) and its adjunct, Peking radio. The latter has 
been increasing its output beamed exclusively to Africa 
—although, contrary to some reports, it has not yet 
topped Radio Moscow’s volume of African broadcasts. 
In terms of programs exclusively beamed to Africa, 
Soviet transmitters began the year 1961 with 41 hours 
weekly and ended it with 7314 hours. The East Eu- 
ropean Soviet satellites increased their African programs 
from 19 hours to 6314 hours during the same year. 
Radio Peking in the same period boosted its weekly 
broadcasting time to Africa from 35 to 63 hours. Alto- 
gether then, the combined broadcasts of the Communist 
camp designed exclusively for Africa amount to some 
200 hours per week. The Soviets use English, French, 
Portuguese, Amharic and Swahili in their programs; the 
Chinese broadcast in English, French, Portuguese, Swahili 
and Cantonese. Since the Soviets presumably have more 
transmitters at their disposal than the Chinese, broad- 
casting time alone cannot give a very clear-cut idea of 
Sino-Soviet competition in this field, but it can safely 
be assumed that the Chinese are increasing the power 
ratio of their transmitters as well as the volume of their 
broadcasting hours.*® 


As to content, Chinese propaganda centers on five 
major themes: colonial oppression of African peoples; 
the anti-colonial struggle in Africa; Peking’s support of 
the African peoples’ struggle against colonialism; Com- 
munist China, the model for oppressed nations; peaceful 
and friendly relations between Communist China and 
Africa. A mere enumeration of the topics fails to -re- 


13“Ta Pénétration Chinoise en Afrique” 
Monde (Paris), December 9, 1960. 

14 See Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XIII, No. 42, 
November 15, 1961, p. 18 (translated quote from Azia i 
Afrika sevodnia, No. 5, May 1961, pp. 57-59.) 

19 Cf. World Radio TV Handbook, Broadcasting Television, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1962 (information as of November 
1961). The writer obtained corroborating information from 
the U.S. Information Agency. 
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veal, however, the belligerent tone in which the themes 
are applied. The following excerpt from an article in the 
Peking People’s Daily of December 10, 1961, is illus- 
trative of the tenor and intent of Chinese propaganda: 


All oppressed nations and peoples will sooner or later 
rise in revolution, and this is precisely why revolutionary 
experience and theories will naturally gain currency among 
these nations and peoples and go deep to their hearts. 

That is why pamphlets introducing guerrilla warfare 
in China have such a wide circulation in Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia, and are looked upon as precious 
things even after they are worn and come apart and the 
print has become illegible through rubbing. The influence 
of ideas knows no state boundaries. No one can prevent 
the dissemination among the people of what they need. 


Does this mean that Communist strategy in Africa is 
aimed at an early takeover based on existing or develop- 
ing indigenous Communist parties or their political 
fronts? Not even Peking could expect such a contin- 
gency in the near future. Such Communist parties as 
exist in Black Africa are far too insignificant politically 
to risk Communist coups d’état.1* Their potential must 
be judged.in the light of their ideological and economic 
weaknesses, their isolation from the mainstream of 
African tribal life, and the reluctance of most Africans 
to collaborate with a movement which is built on 
premises that do not exist. 


Peking’s Prospects in Black Africa 


The new African states are preoccupied with estab- 
lishing their national identity; with reconciling their 
tribal social organization with the requirements of 
modern statehood. And while many of them believe 
that they cannot afford liberal democracy in the Western 
sense and that their further development requires author- 
itarian leadership, they are equally loath to adopt Marx- 
ism-Leninism—Chinese-style or Soviet—as a remedy for 
their social, political and economic ills. Neither Touré 
nor Nkrumah, despite their professed affinities for the 
Communist bloc, are willing to go as far as Castro. 
They are not at this time inclined to become part of 
any orbit except their own. 


16 While Communist party enrollments may have grown some- 
what in recent years, mainly in North and South Africa, the 
claims that the Soviets have made about membership gains 
are clearly exaggerated. See L. N. Chernov, “Kommunisty stran 
Azii i Afriki—avangarde borby za svobodu i natsionalnuiu 
nezavissimost,’ (Communists in the Countries of Asia and 
Africa—Vanguard of the Struggle for Freedom and National 
Independence), Narody Azii i Afriki, (Moscow), No. 5, Sep- 
tember-October 1961, pp. 15-31. 
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Moscow and Peking surely realize these facts, and 
they can hardly look forward to the formation of 
African satellites at this time. What they are trying to 
achieve is, first and foremost, the erosion of Western 
influence and the substitution of their own; they there- 
fore advocate not only inedependence for the Africans, 
but also active opposition to ‘‘neo-colonialism,” so as 
to gradually reduce to a minimum all forms of contact 
between the Western nations and the former colonies. 

The question arises whether in trying to achieve this 
objective Communist China and the Soviet Union are 
working at cross-purposes in Black Africa. While it is 
still difficult to find a conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion, it is evident that there are significant differences 
in attitude and emphasis between Peking and Moscow. 
Thus, in spite of occasional letups in Chinese aggres- 
siveness, Peking’s representatives do seem bent on fo- 
menting unrest wherever a chance presents itself. (The 
outlawed Cameroon People’s Union is but one example. ) 
Underlying this policy is the vigorous Chinese exploita- 
tion of the Leninist concept of “war of national lib- 
eration.’” The Soviets, to be sure, have never ceased pro- 
fessing their acceptance of this formula for justifying 
politically desirable wars, but they have been far less 
enthusiastic about activating the doctrine into a major 
policy instrument; they are more sensitive than their 
Chinese counterparts to the dangers of a local war 
developing into a worldwide conflict. A sharp debate 
on this point, epitomizing the Sino-Soviet disagreements 
on the importance of “peaceful coexistence,” took place 
early this year at the Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference in 
Cairo. 


In any event, competition between Moscow and Peking 
for African favors is intense, What Peking lacks in 
economic and technical aid potential compared to Mos- 
cow and its East European satellites, it tries to make up 
for by anti-colonial fervor and a careful selection of 
targets in its propaganda activities. Unlike the Soviets, 
who strive primarily for close state-to-state relations 
in Africa, the Chinese Communists actively seek contacts 
with accessible groups of Africans below the state 
level..*7 Policy differences such as these may aggravate 
the existing friction between Moscow and Peking, but it 
would be a mistake to conclude that the mere fact of 
competition between the two Communist powers on the 
African continent must necessarily be detrimental to the 
cause of the Communist movement there. Only a com- 
plete break and open hostility between China and the 
USSR would justify such a conclusion. 

The push of the Chinese Communists into Black 
Africa is only beginning, and it is too early to tell how 
successful they will be in furthering their particular 
interests in the nationalist African revolutions. It would 
be safe to predict, however, that if the extreme doctri- 
naire attitude of the Chinese prevents them from adjust- 
ing to the exigencies and tastes of African politics, they 
will find themselves unable to counteract the very real 
challenge presented by the Western—and, to a lesser 
extent, the Soviet—ability to supply sorely needed 
economic and technological aid. What is more, they 
might lose the psychological advantages they now seem 
to hold. 


17 See Howard L. Boorman, ‘“‘Peking in World Affairs,” 
Pacific Affairs, No. 3, 1961, pp. 234-236. 
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Soviet Books in English 


By Ronald Hingley 


TO WHAT EXTENT has Soviet literature been made 
available to the American and British public in English 
translation? Soviet cultural spokesmen claim that it 
has been rationed out most grudgingly. Thus Alexander 
Chakovsky, editor of the Moscow magazine Inostran- 
naia literatura (Foreign Literature) wrote in the New 
York Saturday Review of April 2, 1960: 


Americans are deprived of the opportunity of reading 
Soviet books in their own language. .. . American pub- 
lishers are downright tendentious in selecting Soviet books 
for translation. ... As a rule the only modern works that 
are widely printed and popularized in your country are 
books like Doctor Zhivago, which can serve as subject 
matter for vicious attacks on our social system.’ 


British publishing policy has also been the subject 
of such attacks, which have now become part of the 
regular patter of Soviet cultural warriors in their cam- 
paign to show themselves “more cultural-exchange- 
minded than thou.” 

Is it really true that the English-speaking reader has 
been kept on a starvation diet of tendentiously-selected 
translated Soviet literature? In considering this we 
shall be more concerned with the number and range 
of titles made available in English, and with the stand- 
ard of editing, selection and translation, than with the 
mere size of editions. By suggesting in the quotation 
given above that Soviet works are not as a rule “widely 
printed” in the West, Mr. Chakovsky is confusing the 


* Quoted in “Cultural Exchange: How Reciprocal ?”’, by Maurice 
Friedberg, Problems of Communism, May-June 1961, p. 56. The 
present article owes several suggestions and lines of thought to 
this valuable contribution of Mr. Friedberg’s. 


Mr. Hingley, whose widely-acclaimed article on Soviet 
vranyo, “That's No Lie, Comrade,” appeared in the 
March-April 1962 issue of this journal, lectures on 
Russian language and literature at Oxford University 
and 1s the author of Under Soviet Skins (London, 1961) 
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issue. At least this is certainly so if he seeks to imply 
that Western publishers have deliberately brought out 
Soviet works in small editions in order to prevent 
dangerous ideas from reaching the masses. Such a 
policy is characteristic of Soviet, not of Western, pub- 
lishing policy. No one who has had dealings with 
Western publishers would imagine for a moment that 
they ever deliberately restricted the size of an edition 
for any such non-commercial reason. When they print 
small editions it is because they have reckoned on a 
small demand. 

For an idea of the range of translated Soviet litera- 
ture, it is helpful to turn first to the comprehensive 
bibliography of translations given in Professor Gleb 
Struve’s Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-1950.2 This 
gives a picture of the position at the end of the 1940’s, 
and even a brief glance is enough to show that very 
little of real importance published during the first thirty 
years of Soviet literature had escaped translation into 
English at that time. Most of the big names are well 
represented, including Ehrenburg, the later Gorky, 
Leonov, Sholokhov and A. N. Tolstoy, few important 
works by any of these authors having been neglected. 

The dragnet had also taken in many of the more 
purely “devotional” works of Soviet literature (such 
as Furmanov’s Chapayev, Gladkov’s Cement, N. 
Ostrovsky’s. How the Steel was Tempered and V. 
Katayev’s Time, Forward!); anthologies of prose, 
verse and drama; extensive samples of humor, fantasy 
and World War II fiction (Ilf and Petrov, Zoshchenko, 
V. Grossman, Simonoy, efc.). Nor had near-rubbish— 
e.g., Panfyorov’s Bruski—been by any means over- 
looked. Altogether the eleven pages of Struve’s bib- 
liography include the titles of some two hundred trans- 
lated works. 

Thus the literary pond had been fairly thoroughly 
dredged. But one or two big fish had got away all 


* University of Oklahoma Press, 1951, pp. 389-400. 


the same. They included Konstantin Fedin, none of 
whose novels had been made available up to 1950. The 
omission is surprising in view of the importance as- 
cribed to these works by both Soviet and non-Soviet 
literary critics, but perhaps does credit to the good taste 
of English-speaking publishers and translators, if the 
present writer is correct in regarding Fedin as far and 
away the dullest and least talented among the big names 
in Soviet fiction. Incidentally, Fedin is now represented 
in English by what is probably his least tedious novel, 
Early Joys (translated by G. Kazanina; New York, 
Vintage Books, 1960). 

A more regrettable omission was Yesenin, who cer- 
tainly merited greater attention than he was given by 
the inclusion of odd poems in anthologies of translated 
Russian verse. But Russian poetry does not on the whole 
translate well into English, and it is therefore inevitable 
that prose writers should be more adequately repre- 
sented than poets. 


Perhaps the most surprising work to have escaped 
attention was Pilnyak’s Mahogany. Some other works 
of Pilnyak, including The Naked Year, had appeared. 
But what makes the omission of Mahogany so interest- 
ing is that it had become an important scandal-work, 
on the basis of which its author (together with Ye. 
Zamiatin, author of the novel We) was made in 1929 
the victim of the first literary frame-up staged in Soviet 
Russia. Mahogany had been published in Berlin earlier 
in the same year. Not to this day, however, has it been 
produced for Soviet readers. Nor was it available to 
English-speaking readers until 1961, when it appeared 
in an issue of Partisan Review entitled Dissonant 
Voices in Soviet Literature (entire issue No. 3-4, edited 
by Patricia Blake and Max Hayward, New York, 1961; 
the introduction by Hayward also reviews the history 
of Pilnyak’s clash with the Soviet authorities). The 
episode shows how politically insensitive Western 
readers and publishers were in the 1930's, as compared 
with the present-day situation, when any Soviet work 
of comparable scandal-value to Mahogany quickly finds 
publication in English, even if it is of dubious literary 
merit. 

It is of course no secret that the 1930’s and early 
1940’s represented a period when Western intellectuals 
entertained strong political sympathy for Soviet Russia, 
combined with intense and in many cases willful ignor- 
ance of the large-scale atrocities which were being per- 
petrated in that country. The abundance of Soviet 
literary works translated during this period is un- 
doubtedly in part a reflection of the pro-Soviet senti- 
ment that existed in the West. As sympathy began to 
filter away after the Second World War, so the number 


of translated works began to dry up. But the English 
reader did not suffer greatly by being kept on short 
commons in this respect in the late 1940's, for this was 
the period of Zhdanov’s dictatorship over Soviet letters, 
when little worthwhile writing could appear. 


NOW, HOWEVER, we are faced with an entirely 
different situation, marked by a massive revival of 
interest in Soviet writing. This revival, which has te- 
ceived its most recent boost from Soviet excursions into 
space, began slowly—at first as a reaction to events in 
the Soviet Union after the death of Stalin and to the 
phase of somewhat mitigated illiberalism which fol- 
lowed. The earliest relaxations, those of 1953-54, had 
little echo in the West outside “Sovietological’”’ circles, 
but Ilya Ehrenburg’s significant novel The Thaw ap- 
peared in English translation in 1955 and had some 
impact (the translation of Part II of the novel was 


published separately six years later under the title The 


Spring). The next, and more impressive, wave of 


.telaxation—that of 1956—aroused greater interest in 


the West, interest which centered round V. Dudintsev’s 
notable scandal-novel Not by Bread Alone (translated 
by Edith Bone; London, Hutchinson; New York, Dut- 
toneablos i), 
showed, the English-speaking public was now learning 
the new sophistication of reading some Soviet literary 


As the response to these publications 


_works for their interest as sociological and_ political 


documents. This is probably the only reasonable way 
to read The Thaw or Not by Bread Alone, neither of 
which can seriously be regarded as more than a medi- 
ocre work of art. 

Recently the events of 1956 have given rise to an 
American publication which is in many ways typical of 
the best in the current “documentary” strain of trans- 
lated Soviet works. This is The Year of Protest, 1956 
(translated and edited by Hugh McLean and Walter 
N. Vickery; New York, Vintage, 1961). The editors 
themselves do not pretend that their collection consists 
of literary gems, but offer it for its paraliterary interest: 
it contains such key “‘protest’’ works as A. Yashin’s 
story “Levers” and K. Paustovsky’s important speech, 
‘The Drozdovs,’’ suppressed in the Soviet press. 

The Year of Protest is typical of the new wave of 
translated Soviet works, and indeed of publishing trends 
in general, in being a paperback which sells at a modest 
price. Its publishers, Vintage Books of New York (who 
are among the better-advised publishing houses in Rus- 
sian matters) have been reissuing in paperback success- 
ful old translations of Soviet novels, for instance 
Leonov’s The Thief (translated by Hubert Butler, re- 
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issued 1960). They have also had the foresight to 
commission new translations, in some cases of works 
which had already appeared in English. Thus The 
Twelve Chairs by Ilf and Petrov, in a new version by 
John Richardson, appeared in 1961, and its sequel The 
Golden Calf is promised shortly from the same transla- 
tor. It has been excellent policy to make these classics 
of modern Russian humor available to a wide public. 


WHICH SOVIET AUTHORS have enjoyed success in 
the West? Three names are outstanding—Sholokhov, 
Ehrenburg and Pasternak. Since it is a matter of dis- 
pute whether the last-named can properly be termed a 
“Soviet” author at all, he will be left until the end of 
this discussion, where an attempt will be made to survey 
literature of Soviet origin smuggled abroad. 


In their lives, temperament and character, as in their 
impact on the West, Sholokhov and Ehrenburg form 
a sharp contrast. Sholokhov is unique as a Soviet author 
who has become a best-seller in the West, unaided by 
political accident and solely on the basis of his merits 
as a superb novelist. These merits are fully revealed 
only in one work, his Quiet Don (Tikhy Don), that 
immensely long novel in four parts which is surely the 
greatest single achievement of Soviet fiction. Confus- 
ingly enough, it has appeared in English (tr. Stephen 
Garry; London, Putnam; New York, Knopf) under two 
separate titles: And Quiet Flows the Don (Parts I and 
II, first published in English in 1934) and The Don 
Flows Home to the Sea (Parts II and IV, first pub- 
lished in English in 1940). This masterpiece, still 
masquerading under two titles, has recently been re- 
issued in paperback (1957 and 1960). Most of 
Sholokhov’s other, much inferior, fiction has also been 
made available. Virgin Soil Upturned has been con- 
verted into another double-decker: Part I retains the 
title Virgin Soil Upturned (tr. Stephen Garry, 1935); 
Part II is Harvest on the Don (tr. H. C. Stevens, 1960). 
The latest volume of Sholokhov to appear is that rum- 
bustious series of early sketches, Tales from the Don 
(tr. H. C. Stevens, 1961) on which The Quiet Don was 
based. The London publisher of all these titles is 
Putnam. Works by Sholokhov have also included one 
scraping from the very bottom of the barrel—the short 
story “One Man’s Life’ (Sudba cheloveka), which 
has been translated twice and has appeared in two 
anthologies of selected Soviet material. 

Ilya Ehrenburg has been translated even more ex- 
zensively—he is a more prolific author—but no one 
could possibly call him a master of turbulent narrative 
like Sholokhov, or indeed a master of narrative at all. 
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Yet even his weakest work—that trio of long, unread- 
able exercises in political self-hypnosis, The Storm, The 
Fall of Paris and The Ninth Wave—has been trans- 
lated. Recently some of his earlier and infinitely more 
talented satirical writings have been revived: Julio 
Jurenito (tr. Anna Bostock; London, MacGibbon and 
Kee, 1958); The Stormy Life of Lasik Roitschwantz 
(tr. Leonid Borochowicz and Gertrude Flor; New York, 
Polyglot, 1960). 

However, it is as a barometer of current Soviet in- 
tellectual life that Ehrenburg seems to arouse most 
interest. In addition to The Thaw, already mentioned, 
new translations (from Ehrenburg’s main recent Bri- 
tish publishers, MacGibbon and Kee) include Chekhov, 
Stendhal and other Essays (1962) and People, Years, 
Life (the first section of Ehrenburg’s monumental auto- 
biography, 1961; both tr. Anna Bostock and Yvonne 
Kapp). 


NO ATTEMPT WILL be made to provide a compre- 
hensive bibliography of new translations, retranslations 
and re-issues of all Soviet works to have appeared in 
English during the last few years. But some attempt 
must be made to indicate their range. 


Among the older and more established Soviet writers 
whose works have been made available for the first time 
or in new translation, we find: Isaac Babel, The Col- 
lected Stories of Isaac Babel (ed. and tr. Walter Mori- 
son; London, Methuen, 1957; New York, Penguin, 
1961); V. Katayev, The Small Farm in the Steppe (tr. 
Anna Bostock; London, Lawrencé and Wishart, 1958); 
V. Kaverin Two Captains and Open Book (tr. Brian 
Pearce; London, Lawrence and Wishart, respectively 
1957 and 1955); Yu. Olesha, The Wayward Comrade 
and the Commissars (tr. Andrew R. MacAndrew; New 
York, New American Library, 1960); V. Panova, 
Span of the Year (tr. Vera Traill; London, Harvill, 
1957), Time Walked (originally Seryozha’’; London, 
Harvill; also Cambridge, Mass.; 1957), in addition to 
two earlier titles omitted in Struve’s bibliography, The 
Train and The Factory (1948 and 1949; both London, 
Putnam). Among the most important new publications 
of established Soviet writers is the (partly bilingual) 
selection from Mayakovsky, The Bedbug and Selected 
Poetry (tr. Max Hayward and George Reavey, ed- 
ited with an introduction by Patricia Blake; New 
York and Londo, 1960). Another important new 
project is the proposed publication of Paustovsky’s auto- 
biography by Harvill, London, and Pantheon, New 


* This collection includes Olesha’s brilliant novel, Envy. 
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York. That Western publishers sometimes take in a 
wider range than their Soviet opposite numbers in 
reissuing important literary documents of the 1920’s is 
shown by the appearance of Literature and Revolution 
by Leon Trotsky (tr. Rose Strunsky; Michigan Uni- 
versity Press; London, Cresset; 1960), 


Among works by younger and less well-known figures 
to be made available recently are the following: V. 
Nekrasov, Front-line Stalingrad (tr. David Floyd; Lon- 
don, Harvill, 1962) and Kira Georgievna (tr. Walter 
N. Vickery; New York, Pantheon, 1962); P. Nilin, 
Comrade Venka (originally “Zhestokost’; tr. Joseph 
Barnes; London, Hutchison; New York, Simon and 
Shuster; 1959); V. Rozov, In Search of Happiness (tr. 
Nina Froud; London, Evans, 1961). Western interest 
in controversial Soviet material irrespective of its literary 
worth is further confirmed by the issue of Dudintsev’s 
tiresome experiment, A New Year's Tale (tr. Max 
Hayward, London, Hutchinson, 1960; also tr. Gabriella 
Azrael, New York, Dutton, 1960). More exciting is 
the announced intention of the London firm Putnam 
to bring out two works by the young novelist V. 
Aksyonov, one of them his scandal-provoking A Ticket 
to the Stars (tr. Alev Brown, to appear in 1962).4 


HAVING DEALT BRIEFLY with individual authors, 
we must now turn to recent anthologies, again many of 
them in paperback form, of selected works from various 
pens. These are also too numerous for full mention, 
and only a few of the more interesting can be indi- 
cated. They include Modern Russian Poetry (London, 
Vista, 1960) and Russian Poetry 1917-1955 (London, 
Bodley Head, 1957), selected and translated by Jack 
Lindsay; Soviet Short Stories (ed. Avrahm Yarmolinsky; 
New York, Doubleday; London, Mayflower; 1960); 
Fourteen Great Short Stories by Soviet Authors (ed. 
George Reavey; New York, Avon Book Division, 
1959); Modern Soviet Short Stories (selected and tr. 
George Reavey; New York, Universal Library, 1961); 
a selection by the present writer, Soviet Prose: A Reader 
(ed. Ronald Hingley; London, Allen & Unwin, 1959) 
which appeared as a bilingual text under the title 
Modern Russian Reader (New York, New American 
Library, 1960). 

These and other anthologies vary in standard. At one 
end of the scale is the eccentrically edited An Anthology 


* At a conference on ideology, held in Moscow in December 
1961, Leonid Ilyichev, now Central Committee Secretary for 
Propaganda and Agitation, rebuked Aksyonov as one of a 
number of young writers who “‘feel attracted to cheap subjects 
and shoddy themes.” 


of Russian Literature in the Soviet Period (which 
nevertheless performed the service of making Zamiatin’s 
controversial novel We again available, over thirty 
years after its first appearance in English translation; ed. 
Guerney, New York, Random House, 1960). On the 
other hand there are the impeccable standards to be 
found in the aforementioned Dissonant Voices in 
Soviet Literature (ed. Patricia Blake and Max Hayward; 
The Partisan Review, No. 3-4, 1961; to be published 
in book form: by Pantheon, 1962). One could wish 
that such standards were more widespread, for there are 
still unfortunately too many amateurish editors and 
translators from the Russian who take the reader back 
in spirit to the days of Constance Garnett. One example 
which springs to mind is the literal rendering in a 
recent extract of the Russian exclamation batyushki! 
(“good heavens!’’) as “little fathers!’ It is but one 
step from this kind of thing to the celebrated first trans- 
lation into English of Turgenev’s Nobleman’s Nest 
(Dvoryanskoye gnezdo) under the title A Nest of 
Hereditary Legislators. 


The Partisan Review selection gained the distinction 
of drawing fire from across the Curtain, provoking a 
long, hostile review by A. Dementiev in Novyi mir 
(New World) of December 1961.5 Dementiev took 
two main lines of attack, the first being the principle 
of selection. He asked why English-speaking readers 
should be offered such ‘‘dissonant” rubbish when there 
were healthy works by Gorky, A. N. Tolstoy, Mayakov- 
sky, and so on, which they might have been given (and, 
as the present survey has indicated, actually had been 
given, though Mr. Dementiev seemed unaware of this). 
The second subject of attack was Mr. Hayward’s Intro- 
duction to the selection, described at one point as “all 
lies.” ‘‘Max Hayward’s essay,” complained Mr. De- 
mentiev, “repeats all the hackneyed concoctions of G. 
Struve, E. Simmons, G. Gibian and other ‘specialists’ in 
Soviet literature.” As this quotation illustrates, it is now 
possible for the better-known Western authorities on 
Soviet literature to be awarded, in the shape of personal 
attacks in Soviet publications, a special kind of accolade 
or “inverted Order of Lenin” for disservices to the cur- 
rent official Soviet line on literature, The institution of 
this coveted award will no doubt spur lesser workers 
in the field to greater efforts. But the main interest of 
Dementiev’s article lies in a question which it might 
be tactless to answer in so many words—why does he 
devote ten closely-printed columns to criticizing a work 


5 Mr. Dementiev’s article also appeared in the English-language 
monthly, Soviet Literature (Moscow), December 1961. A reply 
to it, by Max Hayward, appears in the current (Spring 1962) 
issue of Partisan Review (New York). 
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which few Soviet readers of Novy mir are ever likely 
to set eyes on? . 

One selection of translated Soviet stories deserves 
particular attention. This is Winter's Tales (various 
translators; ed. with an Introduction by C. P. [Sir 
Charles} Snow and Pamela Hansford Johnson [Lady 
Snow}; London, Macmillan; New York, St. Martin’s 
Press; 1961). Here a somewhat mixed bag of Soviet 
short stories is to be found, of which the most worth- 
while is Y. Tendryakov’s “Potholes.” But the book is 
most noteworthy because of the misplaced and paternal- 
istic homily contained in its Introduction. Here the 
reader is told how to read Soviet stories; for example, he 
is not to read them ‘‘as though they were documents 
in the Cold War.” He is informed that Soviet writers 
are united in enthusiastic support of their party and 
government, that they are “pillars of their society’ and 
that he has “got to” (sic) read them as such. The 
reader is also told that he is to read these works “as 
Soviet readers do’’—v.e., as is made clear by implica- 
tion, in a spirit of unadulterated reverence for Soviet 
“achievements”. Sir Charles’ introduction is really 
rather insulting to Soviet readers, suggesting as it does 
that they are a mass of undifferentiated automata.® 

The instruction of Western readers in how they should 
or should not read the work of Soviet writers is an 
impertinence that is also commonly found on the lips 
of Soviet official cultural spokesmen. These frequently 
complain that too much attention is given in the West 
to Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, to the works of Dudint- 
sev, and so on. They would prefer us to read such 
examples of orthodox ‘“‘Socialist Realism’ as, say, 
Boris Polevoy’s Story of a Real Man. The point might 
scarcely seem worth discussing, since such run-of-the- 
mill Socialist Realist novels are works of literature only 
_in name. They are in fact (as their few Western read- 
ers know well) merely examples of advertising copy. 
The plugging of a political and social system is not in 
itself necessarily more tedious than, for example, the 
advertising of different types of detergent. But no 
Western manufacturer of detergents has yet dared to 
suggest that his potential customers should plow 
through 300-page books illustrating the fact that his 
product washes whiter. 

Run-of-the-mill Socialist Realism will never be more 
popular in the West than it is in Russia itself. But— 
and this is the main reason for introducing the topic— 
Soviet spokesmen cannot complain that the Western 


* See also remarks by Sir Charles Snow on Soviet society over- 
taking the West in material conditions (Literaturnaia gazeta, 
May 24, 1960) and on the lack of class differences and* snob- 
bishness in Russia (/bid., September 24, 1960). 
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reader is denied access to such publicity material. The 
Soviet Foreign Languages Publishing House brings out 
a lot of it in English translation (including Polevoy’s 
novel, mentioned above, and occasionally less deadly 
items such as the short stories of §. Antonov). There 
is no barrier to the distribution of these books in the 
West other than the Western reader’s unwillingness to 
buy them, while the West enjoys, and probably desires, 
no comparable facility for distributing propaganda on 
Soviet territory. In addition to the Foreign Languages 
Publishing House in Moscow, the Soviet authorities can 
also rely on Communist or fellow-traveling publishing 
houses in the West. to issue the more routine specimens 
of Socialist Realism if they do not mind taking the 
financial risk. 


IN MANY RESPECTS the Soviet reader is worse 
served with Soviet publications than is his Western 
opposite number. For the Western reader has access 
to a growing number of works which have been 
smuggled out of the Soviet Union because they have no 
hope of being published there. 


The authors of this contraband material present a 
very wide spectrum. They include at least one well- 
known figure—N. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Party Central Committee, and author of the “secret 
speech” on Stalin’s crimes delivered before a closed 
session of the 20th CPSU Congress on February 24th- 
25th, 1956. This was smuggled out of the country and 
first published in the United States after release by the 
U. S. State Department in June 1956. The contraband 
also includes writings by humble citizens such as Mik- 
hail Naritsa (author of the smuggled novel The Unsung 
Song, published under the pseudonym ‘‘Narymov” in 
Russian by the Russian émigré magazine Grani, Octo- 
ber-December 1960) and Aleksandr Yesenin-Volpin 
(author of poems and a philosophical essay published 
in bilingual text as A Leaf of Spring, tr. George 
Reavey; London, Thames & Hudson; New York, F. 
Praeger; 1961). Some of these humbler authors of 
smuggled literature have been arrested by the authori- 
ties, and in two cases an attempt has been made to 
declare them insane, treatment resembling that applied 
by the police of Nicholas I to Pyotr Chadayev, author 
of the subversive ‘Philosophical Letter” published in 
1836." 

Other authors of smuggled literature have contrived, 
for obvious reasons, to remain anonymous. These in- 
clude “Nikolay Arzak,”. author of two stories, “‘Hands’”’ 


"This treatment was applied to Naritsa and Yesenin-Volpin. 


and “Moscow Speaking,” which have so fat only ap- 
peared in the Polish émigré magazine Kultura. Other 
smuggled items include the anonymous verses, ‘Poems 
from the Underground,” published in Problems of Com- 
munism, May-June 1961, and—an especially exotic item 
—poems by an anonymous Soviet Jewish poet written 
in Soviet concentration camps, and recently published 
in bilingual form (Hebrew and Russian) in Tel Aviv 
(Pridiot vesna moia, Am Oved, 1961). 

After Khrushchev himself, the most famous of the 
“smuggled’’ authors is undoubtedly Boris Pasternak. 
His tale has often been told, and there is no need to 
rehearse again the dramatic story of Doctor Zhivago and 
Pasternak’s rejection of the Noble Prize, though the 
continued persecution of the poet-novelist’s friends, 
Olga Ivinskaya and her daughter, is something which 
the Western public should not be encouraged to forget.* 
The great success of Doctor Zhivago (the only work 
out of Soviet Russia besides Sholokhov’s Quiet Don to 
have become a best-seller in the West) has encouraged 
Western publishers to sift carefully the rest of Paster- 
nak’s oeuvre, some of which had indeed already been 
translated. As a result numerous new translations of 
shorter prose works (not all “smuggled’’) and of cycles 
of poetry have appeared in English. The poetry has 
sometimes been issued in bilingual texts, and of such 
publications one in particular is worth mentioning— 
Pasternak’s In the Interlude, Poems 1945-1960 (tr. 
Henry Kamen; London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press; 1962). 

Among the less well-known smuggled authors the 
most remarkable writes under the pseudonym ‘‘Abram 
Tertz.” His story The Trial Begins has appeared in 
book form (tr. Max Hayward; London, Harvill; New 
York, Pantheon; 1960). Two other stories, ““You and 
I” and “The Icicle’ have so far appeared in periodicals 
(also translated by Max Hayward). Others which will 
shortly appear, in the present writer's translation, are 
such studies of obsession, lunacy or incipient delirium 
tremens as ‘““Graphomaniacs,” “In the Circus’’ and “The 
Lodgers.”” Tertz, whoever he may be, is one of the most 


* Just as this issue went to press, the release of Mme. Ivinskaya’s 
daughter from custody was announced by the Soviet authorities. 
No word was mentioned of Olga Ivinskaya herself, now serving 
an eight-year term for alleged illegal activities connected with 
the publication of Doctor Zhivago in the West. For further 
details on this case, see Robert Conquest, Courage of Genius— 
The Pasternak Affair, London, Collins & Harvill Press, 1961. 


original and rewarding of recent Soviet authors. He 
stands firmly in the Russian tradition of Gogol, Dostoy- 
evsky and Leskov, but without being in any sense deriva- 
tive. Whether for reasons of camouflage or not, he in- 
vites his readers to infer that he is a Jew, and it is not 
difficult to’ detect characteristic elements of Jewish 
humor in the flavor of his irony. Tertz’s available work 
is not on a big enough scale to qualify him as a major 
writer, though it will be remembered that Isaac Babel 
attained that status with writings of comparable volume. 
Like Babel, though in a very different mode, Tertz is 
a scrupulous stylist. Nothing in his work is accidental, 
and when his reputation has had time to settle it may 
well establish itself not far below the level of Babel. 


IN CONCLUSION, Mr. Chakovsky’s complaint, quoted 
at the beginning of this article, to the effect that 
“Americans are deprived of the opportunity of reading 
Soviet books in their own language,” is not borne out 
by the evidence. On the contrary, American (and 
British) publishers have shown themselves keenly alert 
to the English-speaking public’s interest in Soviet liter- 
ature. It is true that one can think of worthwhile works 
which have still not been translated, true also that some 
of the earlier titles mentioned above may no longer be 
in print, and that others will remain in print only so 
long as there is a market for them. Furthermore, though 
our standard of editing and translating is steadily im- 
proving, it still has a long way to go. 

Despite these reservations, Soviet literature is clearly 
enjoying a modest boom in the West. And so long as 
Soviet writers retain their present relative freedom to 
express themselves within the general framework of 
restrictions whose very rigidity lends even inferior 
works the enticing flavor of forbidden fruit, this trend 
is apt to continue. Indeed, such is the Western interest 
in the Russian enigma that many of the less distin- 
guished examples of Soviet literature are likely to enjoy 
more vogue in the West than they deserve, judged pure- 
ly on literary merit. But no matter how many homilies 
reach us from Moscow, nothing will ever induce the 
English-speaking public to read the uninspired adver- 
tising copy churned out by the more orthodox expon- 
ents of Socialist Realism. As for “smuggled” works, 
they will no doubt continue to give the English-speaking 
reader access to what is in some ways a wider range of 
Soviet literature than that available to the Soviet reader 


in his own country. 
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Eternal Russia 


Russia under Khrushchev, 
by Alexander Werth. 
Hill & Wang, New York, 1962. 


Evolution of Soviet Society, 
by Damodara Kurup. 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1961. 


Soviet Man and His World, 
by Klaus Mehnert. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1962. 


The Taproot of Soviet Society, 
by Nicholas Vakar. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Adam Ulam 


OF BOOKS ABOUT Russia there is no end. Ever 
since the Elizabethan adventurers discovered Muscovy, 
the strange ways and colorful contrasts of the eastern- 
most European country have not ceased to fascinate the 
West. The emergence of Russia—and subsequently the 
Soviet Union—as a great power has gradually trans- 
formed the exploration of a seemingly exotic country and 
society into an explicitly political enterprise. With it 
there emerged a new type: the expert on Russian affairs. 
In Tsarist times, he was often a representative of a 
respectable foreign journal, with a smattering of Russian 
and a few acquaintances in the Court and society circles 
— a combination which somehow rendered him qualified 
to expound on the origins, development and future of 
Russian society. 


Some of the disputes surrounding the credentials of 
the 19th century experts have a strangely contemporary 
flavor. The Marquis de Custine’s unflattering picture of 


a a ek tel 
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Nicholas I’s Empire was attributed by his irate Russian 
hosts to his having fallen under the baneful influence 
of the Polish circles in Paris (always those Poles!).1 
The ‘elder Kennan’s exposé of the Siberian exile system 
under the Tsars was challenged by an English Protestant 
clergyman.? This spiritual predecessor of the Dean of 
Canterbury, having travelled the length and width of 
Siberia, found nothing undemocratic or otherwise dis- 
turbing in that part of the Empire. Today’s expert who 
dazzles his class or a women’s club with his knowledge 
of the peasant problem in the USSR has his prototype in 
the Victorian explorer who would explain to his en- 
thralled’ audience that Russia, in addition to the nobility 
and the Nihilists, was peopled by the strange breed 
of natives called ‘‘Mujiks.”’ 

The Soviet era brought with it, along with the lin- 
gering penchant for the mysterious and exotic, also a 
new element—namely, a vehement (either favorable 
or hostile) reaction to the Soviet “experiment.” The 
rise of fascism, World War II, and finally the cold 
war, have all produced further difficulties in the way 
of sensible and objective writing about Russia and the 
Russians. 

The books here under review offer a good sample 
of some of the difficulties which are encountered by an 
interpreter of contemporary Soviet society. Werth’s 
and Mehnert’s books are impressions of the Soviet 
scene by two men who have long been students of 
Russian affairs, WVakar’s work is an ingenious attempt 
to explain the Soviet system through a rather dubious 
use of social anthropology. Kurup’s book is an interpre- 
tation of the Bolshevik system as seen by a militant social 
democrat. What links the books together, despite theit 
authors’ vastly different backgrounds, competence and 
approach, is their warm sympathy for the Russian 
people, and the awareness that a solution of the ‘Russian 


*Astolphe de Custine, Russie en 1839, 1943, Brussels, 1843, 
8 vols. 

* George Kennan, Siberia and the Exile System, New York, 
1891, 2 vols. 
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problem,” or more accurately, some sort of understand- 
ing between the Soviet Union and the West, is vital to 


the future of civilization. 


However laudable their motivation, it nevertheless 
tends to obscure and to hamper any efforts to arrive at a 
dispassionate and judicious analysis of the Soviet polit- 
ical and social system. Admittedly, we cannot discuss 
say, Soviet foreign policy, with the detachment which 
characterizes, or should characterize, the discussion of 
the origins of Greek art. Admittedly, too, what is 
happening and what will happen to the Soviet Union ts 
of too great importance to our own lives to allow the 
emotional disengagement which lies at the roots of 
scholarly objectivity. But the task of the scholar and 
the observer alike (not that they are mutually exclusive 
categories) is to strive in the right direction, and to 
allow neither hope nor despair about the future to blunt 
his appraisal of what 7s actually happening in his field 
of study. 


MR. WERTH’S BOOK sins rather heavily against this 
injunction. It is in its spirit and method reminiscent of 
many books written about Russia in the 1930's and 
1940's. The challenge of fascism followed by the war- 
time alliance between the Western democracies and the 
Soviet Union had led many writers, some of them no 
more sympathetic to communism than was the late John 
Foster Dulles, to distort the reality of Soviet conditions: 
the USSR, while not a democracy in owr sense of the 
word was still far from a totalitarian state; Stalin, while 
not quite a democratic leader a la Roosevelt or Churchill, 
was nevertheless a benevolent ruler full of genuine 
concern for his subjects—and so on and so forth. This 
tradition of tortuous reasoning whereby a spade becomes 
not quite a spade is followed by Mr. Werth through 
the medium of discussion with various representative 
Soviet “types.” His interlocutors, for whose veracity 
the author does not vouch but who as a rule turn out 
to be extraordinarily voluble and candid, make com- 
ments which Mr. Werth passes on without qualifications 
to his readers. Here are some samples: Peter Ivanovich 
relates his postwar experiences. He spent a few years 
in Western Ukraine fighting the Ukrainian nationalists 
“who were still active under the command of German 
SS officers.” Then followed a stint of military service 
in Poland fighting the AK [Home Army—controlled 
by the London Government-in-Exile] underground: 
“Funny people, the Poles—he said—as false and double 
faced as you make them.” (Always those Poles!) 
Equally informative is Vasili Petrovich: “He { Khrush- 
chev] personally regretted to have to get so tough with 


the Hungarians, but he had no choice after the defiant 
stand taken by the idiot Imre Nagy.” 

When Mr. Werth chooses to speak in the first person 
he reveals himself frequently as both an astute and 
perceptive observer of Soviet society. But even then he 
cannot bring himself to say anything about the negative 
aspects of Soviet life without going through sundry 
curious gyrations, and without hedging his comments 
with all sorts of qualifications. Take the problem of 
antisemitism in Russia. After making the perfectly 
justified observation that the Soviet campaign against 
Yiddish culture cannot in itself be taken as proof of 
official antisemitism, he is still constrained to admit 
that there has been a deliberate attempt to exclude or 
to limit the number of Jews in the bureaucracy and 
various professions. Yet—as if fearful lest this ad- 
mission be taken as a reflection of anti-Soviet feelings— 
he goes on to list the numerous prominent Jewish artists 
and musicians in the Soviet Union and concludes rather 
lamely that it is “certainly excessive to speak of sys- 
tematic antisemitism in the USSR.” But surely if we 
were to use Mr. Werth’s criterion of the incidence of 
musicians, authors, etc., we would be compelled to say 
that Tsarist Russia at the beginning of this century, the 
Russia of the Jewish civil disabilities and the pogroms 
was one of the most philosemitic countries in Europe! 

All in all, Mr. Werth’s book is a sad testimony to 
the confusion which still prevails among a sizable seg- 
ment of the Western intelligentsia on the subject of 
communism and the USSR. We may—indeed, we 
must—share their hopes of a peaceful accommodation 
between the Soviet Union and the West; we can—for 
good reasons—share in their belief in a still further 
evolution of Soviet society away from Stalinism, but 
do these sensible desiderata require us to distort the 
present-day reality? Would Mr. Werth write in the 
same tolerant “‘let-us-look-at-the-positive-side-of-things'’- 
tone about Franco’s Spain or Salazar’s Portugal ? 


MR. VAKAR’S AND MR. KURUP’S books suffer 
from another and yet more ancient intellectual sin: the 
frenzied search for a single all-embracing explanation 
of Russian behavior. According to Mr. Vakar, the key 
to Soviet totalitarianism is found in the inherent totali- 
tarianism of the traditional Russian peasant household. 
“Legislative, judicial, executive and moral authority all 
merged in the head of the household. He disposed 
the tasks, judged the performance, flogged the recal-. 
citrant.” It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Vakar that the characteristics of the Russian peasant 
household which he describes are fairly universal traits 
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of peasant families from Sicily to Ireland, and in a way 
they are also found in milieus as different as that of 
a Victorian middle class household, or an orthodox 
Jewish family. How can they then provide the explana- 
tion of Soviet totalitarianisrn ? 

Mr, Vakar’s tendency to appropriate universal human 
characteristics as the unique traits of the totalitarianism- 
prone Russian peasant reaches at times almost tragicomic 
proportions. What does a Russian peasant do when 


unjustly dressed down by a superior? “. . . he will be 
silent and will wear a face of guilt. But inside... 
he will be furious and hurt. . . . When he comes home 


he will drink . . . or he will fight with his wife.” 
Why restrict oneself to the peasant family as the pro- 
totype and root cause of totalitarianism? Isn’t a mother- 
infant relationship essentially totalitarian? And thus we 
can bridge the gap between Mr, Vakar’s theory and 
the swaddling theory of the origins of Soviet totali- 
tarianism which enjoyed a vogue some years ago. 

When he departs from his unfortunate “taproot,” 
Mr. Vakar has many sensible things to say. Even so, 
he is not free from the absurdities which beset most 
of our Kremlinologists. Mikhail Suslov, who for some 
unfathomable reason has gained the reputation in the 
West of a “dour ideologue’ (unless it is because he 
is tall and thin, thus departing from the stereotype of 
the short and squat Soviet leader), is “reputed to have 
committed to memory every word of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin.” If the vision of Suslov reciting the three vol- 
umes of Capital is rather comical, then it is a more 
serious mistake to include among the Stalinists the poet 
Alexander Tvardovski, who through his literary maga- 
zine has been one of the main exponents of greater 
freedom and latitude for the Soviet writers. (The same 
error, unaccountably, is made by Mr. Werth.) 

Mr. Kurup’s hobby horse is his notion that the 
Bolshevik Revolution departed from its correct course 
because of the seizure of the party and state apparatus 
by the petty-bourgeoisie. It is therefore surprising that 
after a vigorous and at times very perceptive denuncia- 
tion of the Soviet system, Mr. Kurup concludes te- 
signedly that “‘as a higher stage in the historic progress 
of mankind state monopoly capitalism and petty bour- 
geois rule are to be welcomed. They are bound to come 
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anyway.” Even more puzzling than this homemade dia- 
lectic is the author’s obvious familiarity with astute 
analysis of the history of the Communist Party coupled 
with his deplorable lapses on matters such as the history 
of pre-revolutionary Russia or of Marxist theory. In 
addition, the book represents unfortunately one of the 
worst printing jobs this reviewer has ever seen. Zinoviev 
is spelled consistently “Zenoviev” and petty-bourgeoisie 
as “‘petti,”” just to mention the two most glaring cases. 
Surely these are mistakes which a more thorough proof- 
reading could have easily eliminated! 


IT IS A PLEASURE to pass from these well inten- 
tioned but stumbling attempts at finding the magic key 
to the Soviet system, to Mr, Mehnert’s unpretentious 
but searching reflections in The Soviet Man and His 
World. The author's conclusions, unsensational as they 
may be, impress one as sober and judicious: “I have 
met no Soviet citizen whose thoughts about the future 
run along Western democratic lines; but I know a great 
many who envisage and hope for the evolution of the 
Soviet state into a modern autocracy that will respect 
the needs of its people.” One feels in the book the 
rhythm of change in Soviet society, but the author is 
too wise to conclude that because Russia and the Soviet 
man are changing—and rapidly so—the political regime 
must necessarily be transformed at the same pace. The 
book exudes nothing but sympathy and admiration for 
the Soviet people, but while the author wastes no time 
on extravagant denunciations, he offers no apology for 
the political system under which they live. 

Indeed, to Mehnert as to many foreign observers the 
most striking characteristic of the Soviet scene is the 
growing political agnosticism of the young Soviet gen- 
eration. Social and economic changes have engendered 
attitudes and aspirations which are not too dissimilar 
from those in the West. Will this transformation lead 
in turn to an erosion of totalitarianism itself? Mr. 
Mehnert, as stated above, does not pretend to read the 
future. Byt his work, with its moderation and its skill 
at distinguishing that which is essential from that which 
is transitory in a dynamic society, might well serve as 
a model to other writers. 


Sino-Sovietology 


Unity and Contradiction—Major Aspects of 
Sino-Soviet Relations, 

edited by Kurt London. 

Praeger, New York, 1962. 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute, 

by G. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal, 
and Roderick MacFarquhar. 

Praeger, New York, 1962. 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict: 1956-1961 
by Donald Zagoria. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1962. 


Reviewed by Henry Pachter 


EACH OF THESE three books has its special usefulness. 
The first is a collection of thirty-six papers presented by 
scholars from eleven countries at the Third International 
Conference on Sino-Soviet Bloc Affairs, which met in 
Tokyo in September 1960. Although some of the papers 
were brought up to date in 1961, none yet takes into 
account the events of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU 
in October 1961. The same is true of the second collec- 
tion, which includes Mr. Richard Lowenthal’s widely- 
read article on “Diplomacy and Revolution,” first pub- 
lished in The China Quarterly, and thirty important 
documents bearing on the evolution of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute from the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956 through 
the Moscow Manifesto of 81 Communist parties in De- 
cember 1960, briefly but lucidly annotated by Mr. Mac- 
Farquhar. 

Some of the Tokyo conference papers dig deeply into 
the background of the conflict between Moscow and 
Peking, and in their entirety they cover the widest lateral 
range of questions. While it is impossible to name each 
of the outstanding essays, this reviewer found guidelines 
for further research especially in the contributions of 
H. F. Schurmann on “Organizational Contrasts between 
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Communist China and the Soviet Union,” Hugh Seton- 
Watson on “The Communist Powers and Afro-Asian 
Nationalism,” Boris Meissner on the ‘People’s Com- 
munes,”’ and Leonard Schapiro, Allen S. Whiting, and 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski on “Conflict Resolution.” 
Necessarily, all these reports are analytical rather than 
historical, and each contributor confines himself to one 
particular aspect of his allotted general problem. There 
also are valuable contributions by such well-known 
American authorities as Cyril E. Black, Robert F. Byrnes, 
Oleg Hoeffding, Paul F. Langer, Robert C. North and 
T. H. Rigby. 

It remained for Mr. Zagoria to present the first full 
story of the Sino-Soviet conflict up to the end of 1961— 
an almost day-by-day account of events and comments, 
amply documented from Soviet and Chinese sources and 
ably presented with complete background explanations. 
By lucky coincidence, Mr. Zagoria ended his book at the 
height of Sino-Soviet dissension, and he deserves credit 
for having kept a cool head. While the newspapers were 
expecting a clean break between Moscow and Peking, he 
warned that for some time to come the unifying forces 
in the Communist bloc would remain stronger than the 
divisive forces. Most of the experts readily concur in this 
view, and a reader of these three volumes must con- 
gratulate the scholars on the wide area of agreement 
among them. If Sino-Soviet divergencies seem to be 
widening, those among Sinologists and Kremlinologists 
are narrowing. 

Unfortunately, however, the gap between the scholars 
and the less informed still remains unbridged. Among 
American editorialists and others given to wishful think- 
ing, one can discern something akin to a mathematical 
law: the less a person is capable of distinguishing 
nuances on the Left, the more he expects to see the Rus- 
sians fight the Chinese; also, the more he expects the 
intra-Communist rivalry to benefit the democratic cause, 
the less he is inclined to favor the use of all available 
means to influence its progress. The scholars are much 
less sanguine. They see the controversy in the framework 
of the Communist alliance, as indicated by the titles of 
some of the essays in the works under review—e.g., 
“Dialectics of a Dispute,” “Unity of Opposites,” ““Con- 
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flict Resolution in the Sino-Soviet Alliance,” and ‘‘Prob- 


lematics of Sino-Soviet Bargaining.” 

The dispute is more than a simple divergence over 
policies such as might occur between the British and 
American governments, and less than a conflict of 
material interests such as Marxists find characteristic of 
capitalist imperialism. The conflict does indeed arise out 
of policy differences, but it derives its peculiar features 
from the structure of the “socialist camp” or sodru- 
zhestvo sotsialisticheskikh stran, based as it is on ideo- 
logical discipline. Consensus among allies is difficult to 
maintain under the best conditions, but if the leading 
partner in terms of material power claims spiritual 
primacy, too, any disagreement over policy may assume 
the bitterness of schism. When the partners start quoting 
scripture at each other, they become unable to seek 
rational terms of accommodation, agreement becomes 
submission, discipline rules over principle, and the 
ideological lifeblood which once guaranteed unity turns 
into a poison which infects it. 


On the other hand, though dogma provokes heresy, it 
also inhibits or suppresses defection. The truly “‘dia- 
lectical” relationship between unity and conflict appears 
in any discussion of centralism—the problem which is at 
the heart of the Sino-Soviet dispute. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the more the Chinese differed with the Krem- 
lin on the policy of coexistence, the more loudly they 
proclaimed Moscow's leadership and pre-eminence. It 
was Khrushchev who twice renounced this role, and it 
was Chou En-lai who again and again exalted the virtues 
of intra-bloc discipline—this at the very time when 
Peking was trying to rally Asiatic, African, and Latin 
American Communists around the banner of insurrection. 
Of course, Chou was covering up, tongue in cheek; and 
he was also following the Comintern tradition that 
leftism in policy must go with centralism in organization. 
But, as several authors have pointed out, Peking has a 
more serious reason for linking the two: if the Chinese 
wish to win the entire bloc over to their forward policy, 
they must allow the Russians to lead it. One can almost 
hear Khrushchev’s plea to Chou that the lukewarm East 
Europeans prevent him from helping China reconquer 
Taiwan, and Chou’s answer: then crush this revisionism 
and national communism in Eastern Europe, and we will 
help you do it. 


Thus, to pull Khrushchev in their direction, the 
Chinese have to make his position stronger vis-A-vis the 
national fraternal parties, while at the same time, to 
increase their own standing in the socialist common- 
wealth, they have to restrain their expansionist tenden- 
cies. As Brzezinski puts it, the alliance moves within the 
limits of maximum permissible independence on the one 
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hand and minimum necessary consensus on the other. 
The Chinese criticize Soviet leadership within the bloc 
not in order to weaken it but in order to change its 
position. They try to enlist help from other fraternal 
parties but will not allow outsiders to inject themselves 
into the Communist family quarrel. They are straining 
at the leash, but they also are conscious that this very 
leash holds together the team on which they depend. 


The scholars also agree among themselves—and dis- 
agree with most newspaper writers—on a second im- 
portant point. The Sino-Soviet conflict does not make 
life easier for Western statesmen; on the contrary, it puts 
pressure on Khrushchev to modify his policy of coexist- 
ence ‘and might possibly irritate him to the point of 
irresponsible action. From this observation some advo- 
cates of “appeasement” draw the conclusion that the 
West should yield to Khrushchev’s peaceful entreaties so 
that his success might silence the belligerent Chinese. 
Not so, say the scholars, for we should then seem to be 
yielding not to his charm but rather to his gesticulations, 
with the likely result that he would come back for more, 
demanding concessions to his other retainers who still 
might need to be appeased. “Weak responses in the 
West always have tempted Soviet statesmen to raise the 
margin of risk,” writes Zagoria, and they also “deprive 
Khrushchev of the argument he has used against Mao, 
that the danger of world war is considerable. Western 
strength would give Khrushchev the argument he needs 
to convince Mao.” This conclusion is concurred in by 
virtually all other experts in the field. Successes abroad 
strengthen Communist unity; failures create dissensions. 


WITHIN THIS GENERAL consensus, however, we find 
considerable variations of emphasis and interpretation 
among the writers represented in the works under review. 
Some stress the structural and ideological differences 
between the Soviet and Chinese parties and the divergent 
characteristics of their leaders and cultural backgrounds; 
others emphasize the concrete issues between them. Mr. 
Lowenthal points out that ideological rivalry is one thing 
and actual conflict another, and he suggests that what 
Precipitated the latter between Moscow and Peking was 
Khrushchev's summit strategy of 1958. Mr. Zagoria, 
on the contrary, places the beginning of the conflict in 
November 1957, when the Soviet and Chinese leader- 
ships failed to agree on a common strategy. 

The failure of Mao’s hundred flowers” experiment in 
the summer of 1957 led to a “‘left turn” in Chinese 
policy which manifested itself domestically in the ‘great 
leap forward” and externally in the advocacy of a Com- 
munist grand strategy of anti-imperialist war. Mr. 
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Zagoria carefully notes that the Russians in the begin- 
ning recognized the “‘people’s communes” as an “original 
contribution to the development of Leninist practice” 
and did not show any irritation until Mao, in an effort 
to justify his revolutionary strategy, claimed special 
significance for this creation of his. Mao asserted, in 
effect, that China had the right to lead the under- 
developed countries into a sacred war against imperialism 
because, by virtue of the communes, she was passing 
ahead of the Soviet Union on the road to communism. 
Obviously, no Russian Marxist could wait for the next 
harvest to disprove such a claim, and his immediate 
answer had to be not that the communes were eco- 
nomically unsound but that they were Marxistically 
wrong, undialectical. However, this assertion of Soviet 
dogma did not cause but rather was caused by the 
Chinese challenge to Soviet leadership: fittingly enough, 
the ideological superstructure revolved after the political 
change. 

The real crux of the dispute, therefore, is not the cor- 
rectness of China’s path to socialism or of her ideology. 
Nor can China’s jealousy of Soviet primacy or Moscow's 
arrogance in dealing with its allies explain the depth of 
the rift. It is primarily a dispute over strategy and in- 
volves two rather old-fashioned notions of Chinese 
national policy: first the Peking government cannot feel 
secure as long as a rival government is sitting in Taiwan; 
and second, China’s natural area of expansion lies 
southward, where she aspires to the reconquest of the 
tiny kingdoms that once were united under the scepter 
of the Heavenly Emperors. 


Understandably, Soviet policymakers do not think this 
kind of expansion worth a world war. At the same time, 
their own immediate policy aim is to seal off the Soviet 
Union’s western border, an aim which cannot be fulfilled 
by warlike acts but only by the kind of constant pressure 
which they have applied to Berlin. A further set of 
Soviet policy aims encompasses the liquidation of US 
trans-Atlantic bases and the erosion of the NATO alli- 
ance. These, too, can be attained more effectively by 
“peace offensives” than by warlike acts which, as experi- 
ence has shown, tend to solidify the hostile alliance. 


In other words, the Chinese may hope to gain territory 
by supporting partisan wars in Asia where they do not 
face the main enemy directly; but the Russians on the 
contrary do face the main enemy directly and therefore 
must try to divide his forces through a policy of “peace- 
ful coexistence.” All the differences between the two 
partners derive from this basic opposition of strategic 
conditions in which the one and the other must operate, 
and they can be explained without Marxist jargon and 
without any reference to world revolution. For this same 


reason, the reviewer is inclined to doubt that Sino-Soviet 
disagreement about sharing nuclear secrets per se could 
be a serious cause of schism. The local wars in which 
China is interested are sub-nuclear, and the contention 
of Peking is that no nuclear threat can deter them. 


THESE OBSERVATIONS are supported by another on 
which several of the authors dwell: namely, that there is 
no such clear division of ideological viewpoints as there 
was in earlier disputes among Communists. Neither are 
the Russians consistently more “rightist,” nor are the 
Chinese consistently more “‘leftist.’’ Neither do the 
Chinese deny the theory of coexistence; nor do the Rus- 
sians object to “‘wars of liberation” (they only differ 
about the likelihood of /ocal wars). Both are against 
revisionism and recognize national differences in apply- 
ing Leninism. 

In this connection, it may be necessary to correct the 
widespread notion that a ‘Chinese faction” exists in the 
Kremlin, or that the Russians support a “Soviet faction” 
in Peking. This is not to say that in each of the two 
capitals or party organizations. some functionaries may 
not be more sympathetic than others toward the other 
ally. These persons, however, may hold widely diver- 
gent views on such questions as the communes, priority 
of heavy industry over consumer goods, coexistence, the 
nature of nuclear war, agro-cities, etc. Moreover, the 
Chinese must know the working mechanism of Soviet 
communism well enough not to identify themselves with 
any Soviet party “group.” Should the Chinese ever be 
impelled to back a losing faction in Moscow, then we 
might indeed have reason to rejoice; but the Sino-Soviet 
conflict is different from, say, Stalin's conflict with 
Trotsky precisely in that neither of the parties desires 
a showdown and that both in fact recognize the im- 
possibility of breaking their alliance. 

Whereas between Trotsky and Stalin one only could 
be Pope and Czar, between Khrushchev and Mao an ac- 
commodation must and most likely will be found after 
each periodic outbreak of ill will. They are rivals in a 
community of divergent but mutually interdependent 
interests. The Western press all too readily reports an 
“open breach” where there is only honest disagreement, 
and it tends to overlook factors which do not make news 
but are actually paramount—common interests and com- 
mon enemies. The Sino-Soviet rift does not widen 
steadily; rather, it runs through an alternating cycle of 
intensification and relaxation, of Soviet ascendancy and 
polycentrism, of unity and divergence. At the time of 
writing the rift appears to be mending; at the time of 
printing it may be wide open again, 
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Are the Russians Digging In? 


Civil Defense in the Soviet Union, 
by Leon Gouré. 

University of California Press 
Berkeley, 1961. 


Reviewed by Gerd Ruge 


IN HIS BOOK on Soviet civil defense, Leon Gouré 
presents what is undoubtedly the best compact survey 
of the subject to have appeared thus far in the West— 
or, quite probably, in the Soviet Union as well. On the 
basis of voluminous materials marshalled from a wide 
variety of sources, he draws an impressive picture of 
Soviet civil defense planning. While his book thus puts 
into the hands of Western experts in this field valuable 
data for their own guidance, it is also meant to enlighten 
the general public on the necessity of similar prepara- 
tions in their own countries. 

Mr. Gouré’s selection of sources does, however, lead 
to certain pitfalls both for the evaluation of Soviet civil 
defense preparations and for the assessment of Soviet 
ideas about the nature of a possible nuclear war. The 
danger lies in the fact that the author’s approach tends 
to give to purely theoretical considerations, which only 
partially reflect Soviet thinking in these areas, the ap- 
pearance of objective reality. What is more, Mr, Gouré’s 
painstaking compilation of nearly all the statements 
made about Soviet civil defense in the last several years 
tends to magnify this very danger. The author himself 
admits as much in his concluding chapter, but by the 
time the reader has reached this point in the book, 
the mass of earlier arguments has already oriented his 
thinking in such a direction that he cannot help but 
view the Soviet civil defense measures as an already 
integrated and completed program. 

Anyone who has had the Opportunity to make ex- 
tensive observations in the Soviet Union will be unable 
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to share such a view unreservedly. In fact, the average 
Soviet citizen is virtually unaware of the problems of 
civil defense. With a few possible exceptions, no in- 
struction is offered in places of work or in schools 
about protective procedures in the event of a nuclear 
attack. The DOSAAF (Soviet Army, Air Force and 
Navy League), which naturally would shoulder the 
main burden of such work, actually displays relatively 
little activity. (The civil defense exhibit which it has 
maintained for a number of years is a pitiful, dusty affair 
which attracts little interest.) Indeed, when Mr. Gouré 
argues that the Soviet civil defense program represents 
a serious effort to prepare the population for possible 
nuclear attack and not simply to calm public fears, one 
cannot help feeling that he is on the wrong track. The 
truth would seem to be rather that the Soviet public has 
not been drawn into any large-scale and vigorously pur- 
sued program of civil defense precisely for fear that 
such a program would be psychologically disturbing 
to the population, with possible undesired repercussions 
on Soviet domestic politics. 


IN ADDITION, the availability of public shelter fa- 
cilities is minimal at present. It is not surprising that 
much of the data provided in the Soviet civil defense 
manuals cited by Mr. Gouré refer to protective meas- 
ures of the simplest kind; other more elaborate plans 
mentioned in these same sources have probably not 
passed beyond the stage of theoretical discussion or ex- 
perimental construction of prototypes. Moreover, most 
of the new housing developments in the USSR do not 
have the underground facilities advocated by Soviet civil 
defense. experts. Such shelters as are in evidence date 
back to World War II and are generally in poor condi- 
tion. To a large extent this neglect may be the result 
of industrial bottlenecks, particularly the shortage of 
reinforced concrete that is observable at large Soviet 
construction sites (including even bridges). 

Indeed, the tendency of Soviet officials to play down 
the importance of civil defense may well be explained in 


large part by the economic problems they face. At a 
press conference only last February, for example, a 
representative of the Union of Soviet Architects char- 
acterized the construction of defense shelters in new 
residential projects as useless, and Mrs, Nina Khrush- 
cheva, wife of the Soviet Premier, made a similar re- 
mark when she received the Western peace marchers 
in Moscow not long ago. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, it would be a gross oversimplification to inter- 
pret such statements as conscious deceptions. Both re- 
marks represent in any case just about what the average 
Soviet citizen seems to think about the efficacy of shelters, 
and statements by official spokesmen generally support 
this skeptical view. Here, for example, is what N. 
Talensky, well-known Soviet military historian, recently 
wrote on the subject of the modern multimegaton bomb, 
which he refers to as the “absolute’”’ weapon: 


It has enormous explosive power. Theoretically it is of 
course possible to design special deep underground shel- 
ters to provide protection against a thermonuclear bomb 
or missile warhead, but in practice this idea cannot be 
taken seriously. Incidentally, the program of individual 
shelter-building now launched in the West serves nothing 
more than purely speculative purposes. 

The radioactive fallout, which follows the explosion 
of a modern nuclear bomb, inflicts additional losses in an 
area that considerably exceeds the zone immediately 
affected by the nuclear explosion (shock wave, illuminous 
and thermal radiation, instantaneous penetrating radiation). 
Lack of dependable protection against radioactive fallout 
makes it almost impossible to carry out rescue operations, 
including evacuation from the danger area. 

A modern nuclear bomb can lay waste vast areas. 
Several multimegaton bombs are quite sufficient to destroy 
any country in Europe.’ 


Talensky concludes that war has become unsuitable as an 
instrument of policy and that “the system of peaceful co- 
existence of states” and ‘‘general and complete disarma- 
ment’’ represent the only realistic solution. The choice, 
he says, is simply: “Either repudiation of war—or else 
a gigantic nuclear holocaust in which hundreds of 
millions of people would be slaughtered, the material 
and technical basis of modern civilization destroyed, 
and all the greatest cultural values created throughout 
the many ages of world history . . . consumed in the 
flame of nuclear explosion.” * 

It is entirely conceivable that when Soviet writers use 
the term “absolute” in describing the .destructive power 
of modern nuclear weapons, they do so with a view to 
strengthening their position on a number of major 
international issues and, in particular, their thesis on 
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“peaceful coexistence.” By the same token, their dis- 
cussion of civil defense possibilities may often be simi- 
larly colored by political considerations reflecting the 
play of various interests within Soviet society. A num- 
ber of the statements cited by Mr. Gouré seem to fall 
in this category, especially those in which advocates of 
the decentralization of industry and urban develop- 
ment plead the higher interest of civil defense in sup- 
port of their cause. Surely one may wonder whether 
the requirements of modern warfare are really their 
first concern. 


MANY OF THE Soviet civil defense manuals are in- 
tended for use by instructors. Even assuming, however, 
that a very great number of DOSAAF and Komsomol 
members have received basic instruction in civil de- 
fense procedures to be followed in the event of nuclear 
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attack, Mr. Gouré’s book clearly shows that a preparatory 
period of several weeks would be required in order to 
activate a comprehensive system of civil defense that 
would afford protection to a substantial part of the 
Soviet urban population. And even then the protective 
measures would be relatively sketchy and improvised. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
Soviet nuclear war strategy assumes there will be a 
warning period of some length before any actual enemy 
attack. Conversely, of course, one would also have to 
infer that a sudden nuclear surprise attack by the Soviets, 
who still could not in any case completely rule out 
a retaliatory enemy blow at the USSR, does not fit in 
with the concept of the Soviet civil defense program. 
But while this inference may be correct insofar as the 
thinking of Soviet civil defense experts is concerned, it 
is nevertheless highly doubtful whether the thinking 
of these experts really coincides with that of the strategic 
planners. 

Within the past year Soviet strategic planning has 
manifested a plainly discernible trend toward recogniz- 
ing the possibility of Soviet recourse to a “preventive 
counter-blow.’” At the 22nd Party Congress, Marshall 
Malinovsky spoke of “developing means of foiling the 
aggressive plans of the enemy by timely and annihilating 
blows against him.’’ In such a concept there is no place 
for a civil defense program that would start putting 
actual protective measures into effect and organizing 
the mass of the population only upon official command, 
since such action would warn the enemy in advance. 
This school of Soviet military strategy undoubtedly must 
assign greater importance to improving the means of 
warding off nuclear air attack than to protecting the 
population against actual bombs—a hypothesis which 
appears corroborated in fact by the increased emphasis 
being placed in the USSR on the development of anti- 
missile missiles. 

It is noteworthy on this score that a series of four 
articles published in Krasnaia zvezda (November 29, 
December 14, and December 28, 1961; January 10, 
1962) under the joint authorship of Colonel Sheltikov 
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and Lieutenant Colonel Larionov (Candidates in Mili- 
tary Science) had nothing to say about the protection 
of civilians against nuclear weapon explosions (though 
there was a reference to the dispersion of troop units) 
while placing so much the greater stress on installations 
for fending off nuclear air attack. The two authors 
cited Marshall Malinovsky’s statement at the 22nd Party 
Congress claiming that Soviet military technologists had 
successfully solved the problem of the in-flight destruc- 
tion of missiles—a statement again quoted in an other- 
wise less sanguine article on this subject which appeared 
in Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (The Armed Forces 
Communist, No. 6, 1962). 


ONE MIGHT CONCLUDE from recent Soviet articles 
on military theory that the earlier concept of a balanced 
development of all branches of the armed services is 
giving way to a strategy envisaging the massive offensive 
use of nuclear missiles. There are, however, no clear 
indications that such a reformulation of strategy is gen- 
erally favored by the Soviet military leadership: on the 
contrary—and here Mr. Gouré’s book supplies well- 
documented evidence—indications are that Soviet mili- 
tary planning continues to envisage the possibility of 
various types of warfare. 

Further, in assessing the implications of the fact that 
Soviet civil defense preparations have thus far consisted 
largely in training cadres and drawing up blueprints, 
it must be borne in mind that the various social mecha- 
nisms existing in the Soviet Union provide an essentially 
stronger groundwork for organizing the masses of the 
population than would generally be the case in Western 
democratic countries. Nevertheless, a critical analysis 
of the documents compiled by Mr. Gouré and of other 
Soviet publications permits the conclusion that the or- 
ganizers of civil defense in the Soviet Union, while in 
a better position in some respects than their opposite 
numbers in the West, are also faced by a struggle to 
obtain the financial and industrial means for imple- 
menting their plans. 


ee 
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Marx and His Critics 


Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx, 
by Robert C. Tucker. 

Cambridge University Press, 
London & New York, 1961. 


The Tyranny of Concepts: A Critique of Marxism, 
by Gordon Leff. 
Merlin Press, London, 1961. 


Marx—Penseur de la Technique, 
by Kostas Axelos. 
Editions de Minuit, Paris, 1961. 


Reviewed by George Lichtheim 


THE THREE BOOKS here under review exemplify in 
their different ways the truth of the statement that our 
age is a post-revolutionary one, at any rate so far as the 
Western world is concerned. The great upheaval of the 
Russian Revolution has been absorbed, and communism 
begins to fall into perspective. From the theoretical 
viewpoint this is a gain, not least if one is concerned 
with the enduring philosophical significance of Marxism. 
The advance, however, has to be bought at the cost of 
dissociating Marxian theory from Communist practice, 
which is why such intellectual investigations are possible 
only in the non-Communist world: one cannot well ex- 
pect the Soviet Marxists and their pupils to display 
similar detachment, quite apart from the problem of 
developing adequate intellectual standards. 

In the West, France and Italy are perhaps special 
cases since in both these countries intellectual sophistica- 
tion of a very high order is still mobilized in defense of 
outworn political and social attitudes. Nevertheless, even 
there post-war neo-Marxism has already made a signifi- 
cant breach in the orthodox position. 

M. Kostas’ Axelos, author of Marx—Penseur de la 
Technique, belongs to this company of European “re- 


Mr. Lichtheim, living in London, is the author of 
Marxism: A Historical and Critical Study and a frequent 
contributor to various journals in Great Britain and the 
United States. 


visionists.”” A Greek ex-Communist transplanted to 
France, he is currently one of the theorists grouped 
around the lively journal Arguments, which represents 
attitudes similar to those of the British “New Left.” 
Perhaps “‘post-Marxist’’ describes their position even 
better than ‘‘neo-Marxist,”’ but the borderline is difficult 
to draw. Socialists who start from Marx and then dis- 
cover at a certain point that they have run out of 
intellectual ammunition are always in the embarrassing 
position of having to define themselves in terms that 
sound ‘Marxist’ to one side and “‘revisionist’’ to the 
other. Be that as it may, it is now fairly generally ac- 
cepted that the New Left represents an international 
movement stretching from Poland to the United States. 
Its internal tensions and tribulations are the subject of 
a recent volume of studies (Revisionism, ed. by L. La- 
bedz, London, Unwin, New York, F. Praeger, 1962), 
which cannot be reviewed here but may perhaps be 
mentioned as a useful guide to the subject—not least be- 
cause of the light it throws upon the connection between 
neo-Marxism and Existentialism in postwar France. 


These hints must unfortunately be sufficient. For the 
rest, it may be said that Mr. Axelos is a learned and 
ingenious representative of this particular school, as may 
be gathered from the fact that he has performed, inter 
alia, the service of translating into French that manual of 
heresy, George Lukacs’s Geschichte und Klassenbewusst- 
sein. With Maximilien Rubel, Lucien Goldman and 
others, he is an expositor and interpreter of Central 
European Marxism, as well as an erudite and sympa- 
thetic critic of Marx himself. Readers of his book cannot 
fail to perceive the advantage conferred upon a Marxolo- 
gist by familiarity with the German language and the 
Central European background. Likewise they cannot fail 
to realize that to M. Axelos, as indeed to the whole of 
the New Left, it is the philosophical writings of the 
young Marx which furnish the real core of interest, 
while the author of Das Kapital recedes into the back- 
ground. The term “alienation’’ makes its appearance 
already on the title page and does not remain absent very 


‘long thereafter; which is as it should be. If Marx is to 


be taken seriously as a philosopher, his Hegelian origins 
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must be given due weight. There is no better way of 
establishing a link between his ‘‘existential’’ concern and 
that of the post-1945 generation of socialist intellectuals 
in Europe. There is also (need it be said?) no better 
way of enraging the guardians of Soviet orthodoxy. 


The political ambiance of France is not on the whole 
favorable to philosophic detachment in these matters, 
and it is thus doubly noteworthy that Axelos, a liber- 
tarian socialist who long ago shed his Leninist blinkers, 
ends on a truly dispassionate note. Marx for him is at 
once the “‘last philosopher’ and the first great thinker of 
the age of technology. ‘The wealth of his thought im- 
plies the questions about which he has not thought, 
which present themselves to us and impose themselves 
upon us.’ To which one may say Amen, even if one 
does not quite concur with the author's conclusion: 
“Marx a commencé a penser la technique. II nous est 
dévolu maintenant de penser et d’experimenter la tech- 
nique conquerante et planetaire.’”’ (Marx was the first 
to think seriously in terms of technology. It has fallen 
to us to think through and apply a technology that has 
conquered on a planetary scale.) Surely it won’t do to 
revert to Saint-Simonism! 


MR. GORDON LEFF, who represents the British wing 
of this international movement, is concerned with a nar- 
rower sector of the front. “This book has been largely 
prompted by the socialist rethinking of the New Left,” 
we are told in the opening sentence of the preface. But 
in fact, Mr. Leff—a distinguished historian in the im- 
probable field of medieval theology—has chosen for his 
topic the theme of dialectical and historical materialism. 
This enables him to concentrate on his own specialty, 
which happens to be logic and the analysis of philo- 
sophical concepts in general. The result is an extremely 
‘lucid and competent dissection of the weird medley of 
positivism and pseudo-Hegelianism which Engels (most- 
ly after the death of Marx) fathered upon the move- 
ment. This has been done before—by Professor Sidney 
Hook among others, and more lately in Britain by 
Professor H. B. Acton—but Mr. Leff’s viewpoint enables 
him to bring the discussion up to date. In addition to 
demolishing Lenin once more, he also lands some telling 
blows upon the surviving Leninists in Britain. More- 
over—and this really calls for praise—he does so without 
succumbing to Professor Popper’s doctrinaire dismissal of 
historical philosophy as so much rubbish. His book is 
thus likely to make a real impact upon a generation 
which has left Soviet Marxism behind but refuses to 
accept traditional British empiricism as the only possible 
alternative. To the present reviewer, who cannot quite 
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get over the notion that writers on this subject should 
display some familiarity with Continental European 
philosophical thought, Mr. Leff, for all his academic 
learning and sophistication, sounds a trifle insular; but 
that is the only criticism of an excellent book whose tone 
and substance are in the best tradition of British 
philosophy. 

Its concluding section, incidentally, states the ethical 
problem of every socialist movement descending from 
Marx with greater clarity and precision than is cus- 
tomarily the case in post-Leninist literature. This is done 
through an investigation of those familiar Hegelian 
terms ‘‘freedom” and “necessity.” Mr. Leff is not the 
first to discern the ambiguities lurking behind the con- 
cept of historical materialism, but he is well equipped to 
analyze the moral implications of the belief that freedom 
lies in the recognition of necessity. ‘‘Clearly, then, there 
is no place for moral choice in such a procedure; at most 
we can call that moral which accedes to the demands of 
necessity.’’ There is no Marxist ethics, or at least none 
that can be deduced from a determinist interpretation of 
history. The author here reverts to a topic that occupied 
two generations of German Marxists before Lenin settled 
it in his own fashion. Even so outstanding a radical as 
Karl Liebknecht—the proto-martyr of German commu- 
nism—adhered to Kantian ethics because Hegelian de- 
terminism repelled him. The problem has never been 
solved. Lenin simply circumvented it, and his successors 
have surreptitiously smuggled their own moral standards 
—mostly derived from 19th century Russian radicalism 
and populism—into what they are pleased to describe as 
“the harmonious world-view of Marxism-Leninism.”’ 


TO TURN FROM these European authors to Professor 
Tucker's scholarly dissection of the young Marx is to 
experience a genuine sea-change. Both M. Axelos and 
Mr. Leff, in their different ways, are “committed” writ- 
ers in the sense that their purpose is to revive socialist 
theory with the aid of that part of the Marxian heritage 
which has survived the upheavals of the recent past. 
Professor Tucker, by contrast, is concerned with Marx 
as a philosopher representing a viewpoint unsympathetic 
to his own, and (one gathers) foreign to America. This 
makes for a noticeable difference in tone. Whereas one 
may say that European socialism takes Marx for granted 
and proceeds from there, American liberalism offers an 
alternative model. Such an approach of course repre- 
sents a commitment, and there is always some danger in 
establishing a close link between one’s philosophy and 
one’s politics. These perils are evident in some un- 
fortunate observations in. the concluding section of Pro- 


fessor Tucker's book, where “Christianity” and “capital- 
ism’ make a rather incongruous joint appearance—pre- 
sumably because Feuerbach was concerned with the 
former and Marx with the latter. The effect on one 
reader at least was disconcerting. Capitalism may have 
a great deal to be said for it, but it is not the business 
of philosophers to spring to its defense. They should 
leave that to their colleagues of the economic faculty. 


To be fair, this is a passing aberration. Professor 
Tucker has written an important study on the philosophi- 
cal origins of Marxism, and it would require more space 
than is at my disposal to analyze both its considerable 
merits and its occasional lapses. Among the latter one 
must count the author’s rather puzzled attempt to come 
to grips with humanism in its specifically German (7.e., 
Goethean and Feuerbachian) form. There exists a radi- 
cal critique of this position—most powerfully formulated 
in recent decades by Karl Barth—but to describe atheistic 
humanism as a form of self-aggrandizement, and to 
imply in all seriousness that it calls for a psychological 
explanation in terms of “neurosis” (p. 32), seems a 
trifle eccentric, at any rate to this reviewer. 


Where Professor Tucker is likely to leave a permanent 
mark is in his analysis of Marx as the originator of a 
world view rooted in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
“From a structural viewpoint,” he writes, “Marxism in- 
vites analysis as a religious system.” It is perhaps the 
chief merit of his work that this conclusion is firmly 
kept in view throughout, and rammed home in some 
striking passages of the early chapters. The notion itself 
is not altogether new: it has inspired a good deal of 
theological literature in postwar Europe—Catholic in 
France, Protestant in Germany. But it is well that the 
matter should also be discussed seriously in the Anglo- 
American world, where it has hitherto been neglected— 
possibly a commentary on the curious state of philoso- 
phy in both America and Britain. It is time for the 
metaphysical implications of Hegelian-Marxist thought 
to be faced, for the intellectual situation is changing 
fast. There are stirrings beneath the political crust in 
Eastern Europe, and even Soviet Marxists may not for- 
ever rest content with their present imbecile philosophy. 


WHETHER PROFESSOR TUCKER has done full jus- 
tice to his important theme is another matter. The core 
of his book is a searching and detailed analysis of Marx's 
early writings, notably the so-called “Paris Manuscripts” 
of 1844, These represent Marx’s first and last attempt to 
come to grips with the subject of Hegel’s Phenomenology 
of Mind. Had he continued along this course, he might 
have produced that systematic anthropology which mod- 


ern Existentialism—partly under his influence—has been 
trying to work out. It would of course have been a 
‘materialist’ anthropology (in the Marxian sense of the 
term ‘‘materialist,’ which is rather different from that 
intended later by Engels, Plekhanov and Lenin): 7.¢., a 
continuation of the work of Feuerbach. But— the point 
is worth stressing—had he done so, he would have re- 
mained a philosopher and left to others the task of 
“changing the world” to which he was already com- 
mitted. The Marxian “union of theory and practice’ 
required a rupture with the contemplative attitude. How- 
ever “total” his view of the world—on this point the 
reviewer is quite in accord with Professor Tucker— 
Marx had no intention of staying at the level of philo- 
sophical speculation. To say then that “like medieval 
Christianity, Marx’s system undertakes to provide an 
integrated, all-inclusive view of reality’ (p. 22) is to 
obscure his intent, which was practical and revolutionary 
from the start. The ‘‘system’’ was an unintentional by- 
product of what Marx called “‘criticism,” the latter signi- 
fying at once theoretical and practical activity. Just 
because it has become rather fashionable to stress the 
Jewish-Christian ancestry of Marxism, one must be on 
one’s guard.against the temptation to suppose that this 
heritage had an altogether unequivocal significance. 
Insofar as he was a Jew (though a rather anti-Semitic 
one) Marx can hardly have failed to sense that Chris- 
tians were excessively given to contemplation. That at 
any rate is the bucden of his well-known polemical 
remarks on the subject. Professor Tucker, it is true, 
regards the “union of theory and practice” as a Chris- 
tian inheritance, but surely the only practical activity 
enjoined on believers was of a moral kind? 

The other strand in Professor Tucker’s argument has 
to do with the peculiar world view of German ideal- 
ism, starting with Kant. Here he is on more familiar 
ground, and his analysis of Hegelianism relates it firmly 
to its Kantian ancestry. His own criticism of Kant 
likewise falls into a definite and recognizable tradition: 
that which already during the First World War saw 
the root of all German failings in German metaphysics. 
When he says of Kant’s philosophy that it ‘“‘trans- 
formed what had always been regarded as the radical 
fault in man, the pathology of selfhood, into a univer- 
sal norm’ (p. 38), he reminds us that Kant had broken 
with traditional theology, and that the theologians have 
not forgiven him. Yet to say that this philosophy 
“identified the neurotic personality as the normal man, 
and pride as the requirement of ‘reason’ ” is to indulge 
in theological passion, not to say odium. 

It is nevertheless just as well that these pro- 
found differences between the religious and the human- 
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ist position, should be clearly brought out, for the dis- 
cussion usually gets stuck at the point where someone 
tepeats that Feuerbach generalized Goethe’s pantheism 
and that Faust—the first “modern man’’—is equally the 
hero of Goethe and of Marx. All this is true, and 
Professor Tucker duly notes the continuity. But he goes 
further and traces the whole development back to Kant, 
which is as good as saying that the repudiation of reli- 
gion is at the origin of our contemporary world up- 
heaval. Well, it is a tenable position, but two points 
are worth making: first, German liberalism is unthink- 


able without Kant; and second, those Socialists who __ 


tried to overcome the positivist narrowness of Engels 
and develop an ethical philosophy were mosty Kantians. 
To be consistent, therefore, Professor Tucker must write 
off the entire German humanist tradition as a departure 
from a norm whose meaning he does not state but 
merely implies. It is praiseworthy that he has in fact 
achieved this degree of consistency, for now the dis- 
cussion can at last be conducted in terms which relate 
back to the central problems of philosophy. 

As indicated above, M. Axelos—like practically all 
the neo-Marxists and revisionists in contemporary 
France, Italy, or Poland—is an adherent of existential- 
ism; a school which does not argue the case for human- 


ism, but rather takes it for granted that “man makes 
himself.’ Mr. Leff is troubled by the problem of dis- 
cerning a generally acceptable moral standard without 
falling back into theology. The solution he comes up 
with is that “the humanist position must rest upon a 
belief in man as the measure of all things human; that 
is to say, it must take its start from man as a human 
being with human needs, not as a mere unit in the 
historical process.” This is substantially the position of 
Feuerbach and the young Marx. To Professor Tucker 
it is heresy, for he holds that it is presumptuous to dis- 
pense with a supernatural standard. The implication 
of -his argument is that, since secularized Christianity 
has culminated in humanism, and finally in Marxism, 
we must retrace our steps to the point reached before 
“the movement of thought from Kant to Hegel’ had 
brought about “‘a radical departure from Western tradi- 
tion.” His book has the great merit of relating the con- 
servative position firmly to its religious assumptions, 
which are indeed essential to it, for their abandon- 
ment—on this point the reviewer is quite in accord 
with the author—leaves conservatism exposed to in- 
consistencies which ruin it as a system of thought. 
Whatever one’s own ultimate commitment, it is well 
that this should be made clear. 


A Spoontul of Soviet Medicine 


The Achievement of Soviet Medicine, 

by L. Fridland, M.D., 

edited in English by W. Horsley Gantt, M.D. 
Twayne Publishers Inc., New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Mark G. Field 


AS THE WESTERN WORLD treads about “sput- 
niks,” “‘luniks,”” Gagarins and Titovs, the thought must 
sometimes intrude: what of Soviet accomplishments in 
other areas of scientific endeavor? Are the Soviets, for 
example, about to surprise us with a sputnik against 
cancer, a lunik against mental illness, a breakthrough in 
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the cure of heart disease? According to the statement on 
its fly-leaf, the book under review—written by a Soviet 
author and now published in an English edition— 
purports to “provide the means for an objective deter- 
mination of whether the Soviet push for supremacy has 
achieved another breakthrough on the scientific front,” 
specifically in the field of medicine. Unfortunately for 
us and the rest of mankind, and in spite of the author’s 
Author of Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia (Harvard 
University Press, 1957) and of the forthcoming New 
Perspectives on Mental Patient Care, Mr. Field has 
recently been appointed Associate Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill.). 


roseate picture, the answer must be largely in the nega- 
tive. Notwithstanding a few spectacular achievements 
such as the use of cadaver blood for transfusions and 
the development of a stapling device for sewing blood 
vessels together, Soviet medical scientists appear to be 
as baffled as our own by the major problems in medicine 
—and probably no nearer to their solution. 


In one sense, Fridland’s book belongs to the strange 
category of intellectual production that was quite popu- 
lar in the Soviet Union five to ten years ago, and the 
aim of which was to prove the superiority of “Soviet 
progressive’ over “foreign bourgeois” science. In an 
attempt to wean the population away from a centuries- 
old inferiority complex vis-a-vis the West (particularly 
in technology), the regime spared no effort to “prove” 
that almost every major invention had been the product 
of Russian genius, and that the credit had been unfairly 
stolen by an unscrupulous and mendacious West. The 
attitude of kowtowing to “bourgeois science’ was 
mercilessly attacked as a national disgrace—and woe to 
the Soviet scientist who said something good about 
Western science and technology! 

In medicine no less than in other fields the campaign 
was waged with vigor and enthusiasm. One could read, 
for example, in Meditsinskii rabotnik (Medical Work- 
er) for November 29, 1951, that one of the essential 
duties of Soviet medicine is to “‘establish the priority of 
Russian scientists in the different areas of medical 
science.” The credit for many medical discoveries had 
allegedly been misappropriated by Western physicians, 
and it was therefore the task of Soviet historical re- 
search to set the record straight. For instance, the Kum- 
mel operation (named after a German surgeon) was 
said to have been first proposed by a Russian, Zerenin; 
consequently, whenever this type of procedure was 
referred to in the future, whether in learned journals 
or operation-room registers, it was to be called the 
“Zerenin operation.” 


EARLY IN HIS BOOK, Fridland tells a story in the 
same vein under the caption, “Foreign Visitor.” It 
refers to an event that took place in St. Petersburg in 
1913 when the “Austrian” Professor Enderlen was 
called to the bedside of.a famous Russian singer dying 
of pernicious anemia. Enderlen is said to have advo- 
cated a blood transfusion, and shortly thereafter the 
patient died because her blood and the donor’s were 
incompatible. The foreigner thus committed a blunder 
and caused a Russian to die needlessly. But even worse, 
writes Fridland, “the invitation of a foreign specialist 
showed how slavishly Russia’s ruling classes of the day 


worshipped all things foreign and scorned their own 
native science. Yet in the 19th and 20th centuries, and 
even long before that, progressive Russian scientists 
substantially contributed to the advance of science.” 
And so on. 

Fortunately, this kind of chauvinistic nonsense be- 
longs largely—though obviously not entirely—to the 
past. Soviet Russia now has more substantial scientific 
and technological achievements to its credit and need 
not indulge in fishing expeditions into the past to come 
up with dubious (and often ludicrous) claims of having 
preceded the rest of the world in every field of scientific 
advance. 

The aim of Fridland’s book originally was to popu- 
larize the wonders of contemporary medicine for the 
Soviet audience, and the purpose of its translation into 
English is to offer a glimpse into the Soviet medical 
world to outsiders. In line with the general outlook 
and philosophy just described, the author seeks to 
glorify Soviet medicine as something more or less 
unique, the peculiar product of the “progressive” nature 
of the Soviet social system and of Soviet science, As a 
consequence, the book not only exhibits the predictable 
biases and distortions, but also mirrors the relative in- 
sularity and parochialism of Soviet medicine, which 
remains to this day somewhat detached from the main- 
streams of world medicine. 

It is true, of course, that top Soviet medical scientists 
keep up with the Western literature in their fields, but 
the exchange and circulation of medical personnel that 
commonly takes place between non-Communist coun- 
tries does not involve the Soviet Union. Indeed, apart 
from the few who visited the United States during 
World War II, almost no Soviet medical scientist—or 
any other kind of scientist for that matter—was allowed 
to work or study abroad from the early 1930's until 
Stalin’s death and shortly thereafter—something which 
certainly had not been the case before the Revolution. 
This enforced isolation of Soviet medical science, in 
combination with political and ideological interference, 
has contributed toward removing its achievements from 
the scientific scrutiny of world medicine as well as 
towatd the development by Soviet medical scientists 
of theories that sometimes smack of charlatanism, such 
as Filatov’s “biogenic stimulators,’+ or are in the 
Lysenko tradition, such as Lepeshinskaia’s theory that 


1 Filatov’s theory attributes curative properties to tissues that 
are removed from one organism, kept under unfavorable cir~ 
cumstances (thereby causing certain biochemical changes), and 
then reimplanted into the human organism. See Vladimir 
Filatov, My Path in Science, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1957. 
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cells, instead of being derived from other cells (as 
Virchow demonstrated many years ago), also originate 
from undifferentiated organic matter. 


THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW purports to detail 
Soviet medical achievements, particularly in the fields 
of research and clinical practice. It is, however, bound 
to be disappointing in this respect, for two main rea- 
sons. One is that the book is out of date: although 
there is no indication of the year in which it was 
originally published, it is at least ten years behind the 
times and presents very little that is new to the informed 
Western reader. The second is that it contains many 
errors which indicate a lack of sophistication and 
knowledge on the author's part. Indeed, as I read the 
book, I became curious about the simple validity of 
statements made by Fridland with respect to specialized 
clinical matter. I decided to make a test by asking a 
prominent cardiologist to examine and evaluate the 
book, particularly Chapter 11 on “Blood Pressure and 
Heart Disease.”” This, in part, is what he had to say: 


It is my impression that the author presents a confused 
picture of cardiovascular disease, in which certain estab- 
lished facts are freely intermingled with half-truths, mis- 
conceptions and even nonsense ...I do not get the 
impression that the author is at all well trained in the 
cardiovascular field, and believe he has picked up a few 
nuggets of information here and there, and has put in a 
certain amount of filling in between. The net effect is a 
rather indigestible presentation . . . On page 215, the 
author seems to equate a rise in blood pressure with a rise 
in the heart rate. On page 317, the reference is made to an 
increase in blood pressure as being a symptom in itself. 
On page 318 he suggests that thrombosis in a vein im- 
pedes the circulation and may produce high blood pres- 
sure . . . he confuses heart rate, blood pressure, and the 
. flow of blood in their relationship to the genesis of hyper- 
tension. On page 319, he makes the flat statement that 
hypertension begins with spasm which is first evidenced in 
the “larger arteries of the heart.” . . .On page 324 and 
subsequently, he gives an elaboration of his thesis of the 
nervous system origin of hypertension. This thesis is 
presented with so little factual documentation that it is 
most unimpressive. He complicates this by introducing the 
role of malnutrition and what he calls “strong” and “weak” 
types of nervous activity. He complicates this even more 
by suggesting that cold climates constrict the arteries and 
produce high blood pressure also. 

Finally, in his section on treatment, he mentions a num- 
ber of measures of, so far as I know, no value whatsoever 
and gives no scientific documentation for their use (in- 


halation of oxygen with a certain humidity, avoidance of 
alcohol, etc.)? 


* Extracted from a personal communication to the reviewer from 
Oglesby Paul, M.D., dated December 13, 1961. 
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It may be that Chapter 11 is an exception, but I 
doubt it. The more important question, however, is 
whether Fridland’s book reflects his own ignorance (and 
failure to keep abreast of developments) or the actual 
state of Soviet medicine at the time the book was 
written. To some degree his work mirrors the general 
tone of official Soviet medicine about a decade ago, with 
its compulsive emphasis on Pavlov, its provincialism, 
isolationism, and chauvinism. Indeed, it is quite prob- 
able that the book does an injustice to many capable 
Soviet medical scientists by failing to mention their 
work, possibly because they were at the time under 
attack by the regime's medical-ideological watchdogs. 
It is probably also conducive to an unfair impression 
of the contemporary state of Soviet medical research 
and clinical practice. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, it is my own general im- 
pression, derived from interviews with many American 
and other physicians who have been to the Soviet Union 
and observed the situation there, that Soviet medical 
science, with a few exceptions, has as yet added little of 
value to the world’s storehouse of medical knowledge. 
In other words, the medical sputniks and luniks are still 
to come. As good an index as any is the list of Nobel 
Prize awards in Medicine and Physiology from 1901 
through 1960. Only one Russian received the prize for 
work done in Russia, and this was Pavlov in 1904. 
(Mechnikov received it in 1908 for work done in 
Paris.) No Russian has received it for work done in 
the postrevolutionary period, unless one stretches the 
definition and includes Selman Waksman, who was 
born in the Ukraine in 1888 and emigrated to the US 
before the Revolution. He received the prize in 1952. 


If Soviet medicine does have one important achieve- 
ment to its credit, that achievement receives surprisingly 
little attention in Fridland’s book. This is undoubtedly 
the Soviet blueprint for socialized medicine, a blueprint 
which, incidentally, is especially germane to the needs 
of the economically underdeveloped countries. Soviet 
success in increasing the supply of physicians, in era- 
dicating certain diseases and mitigating the impact of 
others; the expansion of medical facilities in the country- 
side; the lowering of infant mortality and lengthening 
of life-expectancy at birth—these are undeniable achieve- 
ments of Soviet medicine. They are successes which 
derive from the quantitative application of generally 
available medical knowledge, rather than from pioneer- 
ing advances in medical research and its qualitative 
clinical application. Under Soviet conditions, such an 
approach makes eminent ‘sense. 


At the same time, there is little doubt that should the 
Soviet regime decide to inject the same kind of vigor, 
energy, and resources into medical as it has into space 
research, Soviet medical scientists could yet make im- 
portant qualitative contributions to world medicine. And 
from the propaganda standpoint alone, what would be 
more significant and impressive than a Soviet break- 
through in cancer or heart disease ? 

For the present, Soviet medicine’s best medicine 
would be greater scientific intercourse with the West, 
expanded personal contacts between Soviet and Western 


scientists and physicians, and removal of the barriers 
to the exchange of medical-scientific personnel. This 
would imply freedom for Westerners to visit and work 
in Soviet laboratories, clinics, and hospitals, and the 
same freedom for Soviet medical scientists to circulate 
in the West. There is evidence that some progress has 
been made in this direction since Stalin died, and it can 
only be hoped that the two-way traffic can be maintained 
and increased. There may even be a time when books 
on the achievemient of Soviet as against American, Aus- 
trian, or Andorran medicine will become superfluous. 


Hungarian October Revisited 


The Unexpected Revolution: 

Social Forces in the Hungarian Uprising, 

by Paul Kecskemeti. 

Stanford University Press, California, 1961. 


Rift and Revolt in Hungary: 
Nationalism Versus Communism, 

by Ferenc A. Vali. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge; 
University Press, London, 1961. 


Reviewed by Paul Ignotus 


IT MAY BE BORING to be reminded again and again 
of the Hungarian Revolution, yet how can one forget 
it? Indeed, formal reminders—the publication of the 
books under review coincided roughly with the fifth 
anniversary of the October revolt—are quite unneces- 
sary since the unexpected uprising in 1956 and the 
international implications of its initial success and 
ultimate defeat continue to haunt the Communist rulers 
as well as those who watch for new “rifts and revolts” 
in the Communist world. 

The Hungarian revolt was an event that was unique 
in some respects and typical in others; and Mr. Kecs- 
kemeti, in his analytical study, is careful to stress its 
oe el lll ell AS LE 
A frequent contributor to this journal, Mr. Ignotus has 
for the past few years served as chairman of the Hun- 
garian Writers’ Association Abroad (London). 


distinctive features as well as those which it shared 
with all mass movements aimed at national independ- 
ence. In a most enlightening chapter, he draws analogies 
between the sequence of events in East Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary during the period starting with 
Stalin's death and ending symbolically with Imre Nagy’s 
execution. All three countries made noteworthy efforts 
in the course of those years to rid themselves both of 
Soviet domination and of Communist party oppression. 
Of the three attempts only the two which had been 
initiated by reformers within the Communist party 
itself (Poland and Hungary) succeeded temporarily. 
And only in Poland, where qualified Soviet tutelage and 
Communist party supremacy were eventually accepted 
by the people, did the insurgents’ program escape total 
defeat. 

While it would be mistaken to conclude that no 
liberation movement in the Communist orbit could 
ever bring about a change more radical than that en- 
visaged and achieved by Gomulka, it does seem clear 
that, ruling out war, no significant reform can be ac- 
complished unless it is sponsored by political elements 
which are close to the broad masses of the population 
as well as to what Mr. Kecskemeti calls the ‘‘elite”—in 
short, that a significant segment of the party leadership, 
and especially the Communist intellectuals, must spear- 
head the movement. In Hungary, says Mr. Kecskemeti, 


There were two separate processes contributing to political 
instability before the revolution, one confined to strata 
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within, or close to, the center of the Communist power ap- 
paratus itself, the other spreading throughout the broad 
anonymous masses. ... The elite process was a gradual 
one. It manifested itself in various ways ranging from per- 
sonal and clique rivalries (found at all times in all Com- 
munist parties) to violent purges and their repercussions, 
and novel, exceptional forms of defiance from within the 
apparatus. ... The mass process took a discontinuous, jerky 
course: a long period of incubation, during which popular 
bitterness found practically no overt, public expression and 
was subdued even in its private manifestations, gave way 
abruptly to a period of total insubordination. 


This is why, in the author's words, “the Communist 
regime would have been eliminated for good if it had 
not been for Soviet military intervention.” 

The revolution could be defeated, but not lived down. 
It was an event unprecedented in Communist experi- 
ence, and its triumph lay in the paradoxical nature of 
its origins: the protagonists of the revolt represented 
the moral elite of the ruling Communist party, while 
the most active mass support came from the industrial 
workers of equally Marxist (mainly Social Democratic) 
traditions who turned the classical proletarian weapon 
of class warfare, the general strike, against those who 
pretended to rule in the name of the working class. 
Hungary in 1956 revealed what deep contradictions 
there can be under Communist rule between the inter- 
ests of the working class and Marxist intellectuals on 
the one hand, and the Communist Party, which pur- 
ports to act as their porte-parole, on the other. Mr. 
Kecskemeti can indeed safely assume that ‘‘this discrep- 
ance between the key symbols defining the party's mis- 
sion and the available possibilities for practical de- 
velopmental work is bound to lead to political frustra- 
tions and conflicts.’ 


IN HIS BOOK Rift and Revolt in Hungary, Professor 
Vali makes a scholarly attempt to follow up the con- 
flicts in that country step by step, from the establish- 
ment of Soviet power after the German defeat until its 
second consolidation after the Hungarian defeat. The 
volume of documentary evidence he uses is enormous, 
and a lifetime would not be enough to check on the 
accuracy of every statement he chooses to rely upon. 
In view of the recent flood of publications on Hungary, 
Mr. Vali’s difficulty must have consisted in selecting 
his sources rather than in finding them, and his deter- 
mination to be as thorough and impartial as possible 
cannot fail to disarm even a critical reader. 

Yet the overabundance of materials did not help him 
to elucidate the factual background of all relevant 
events. The Stalinist “liquidations,” in particular, are 
still as unexplained in their details as they are clear in 
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their tendencies, methods, and results. We know that 
Rakosi, the Hungarian ‘“‘Stalin,’’ assisted by Gabor Peter, 
the Hungarian ‘‘Beria,” liquidated Rajk as the Hungar- 
ian ‘Tito,’ and later Kadar, known today as the Hun- 
garian ‘Khrushchev’; we also know that as late as 
1952, still in Stalin’s lifetime, Rakosi reorganized his 
own set of ‘“‘Berias’’ and liquidated “Gabor Peter and 
his gang.” All this fitted in perfectly with the style 
of those years, and with Rakosi’s character. But as to 
the reason why he picked on one comrade rather than 
another at any particular moment, we still depend on 
conjecture and hearsay for an explanation. Not all 
statements in every eye-witness report can be equally 
true. (As to facts that can be checked, incidentally, 
Professor Vali errs when he states that prison sentences 
of “between two and four years” were passed on writers 
after the revolution [p. 441]. Actually, Tibor Dery 
was sentenced to nine years, and Gyula Hay to six.) 

Rift and Revolt in Hungary, detailed as it is, is not 
meant to be a comprehensive account of postwar Hun- 
garian history (though a chronological table would have 
been helpful). The author deliberately concentrates on 
what he judges to be the main areas of conflict, and he 
quite rightly devotes much space to a discussion of what 
Mr. Kecskemeti has called the “elite process.”’ In par- 
ticular, Professor Vali stresses the difficulties of the 
revisionists who sought to lead a reform movement 
without breaking openly with the party: 


This fighting the party “from within” had its disad- 
vantages. . . . It was not easy to convey to out-and-out 
opponents of the system the expediency of resorting to the 
devious tactics of concealed opposition cloaked in Com- 
munist ideological terms. Unsophisticated elements—out- 
right enemies of the Communist system—were often reluc- 
tant to join writers and students who, compelled to fight 
on ideological ground, were outwardly professing loyalty 
to the regime itself. 


Here it might be added that not all the revisionists 
who expressed themselves in the Communist idiom did 
so disingenuously. Some truly did believe in the polit- 
ical establishment of ‘‘pure’’ Marxism-Leninism; others, 
however, had clearly come to the conclusion that their 
whole ideological edifice would have to be pulled down 
together with the Stalin statue; and most of them 
avoided the problem by demanding first of all democrat- 
ization and national independence, and leaving further 
decisions to the future. Indeed, it was this order of 
priorities that united, at ‘the peak of the Hungarian 
drama, the revolutionary Communists and the non- 
Communist bulk of the nation. 

Only a massive outside intervention could defeat a 
people thus united in revolution, and Professor Vali, 


without national self-pity and overdramatization, goes 
on to show how Western indecision helped the Kremlin 
to overcome its own early hesitation, reenter Hungary 
with superior force, and crush the revolt. 


THE MOST DEBATABLE part of the book is the 
final chapter, entitled “Nationalism versus Commun- 
ism,” where Professor Vali propounds the view that 
the Hungarian uprising of 1956 was a nationalist revolu- 
tion par excellence. This conclusion is not borne out 
either by the rich factual material included in the work 
itself or by other -available evidence. The author may 
indeed be right in saying that “the most powerful 
motivation leading to a rift within the Communist 
Party of Hungary was a conscious or unconscious na- 
tional sentiment . . . {which} hopelessly divided a nar- 
row Communist leadership from the rest of the popula- 
tion.” But national sentiment is one thing, and na- 
tionalism as an ideology another. 

To some extent Professor Vali appears to be aware of 
the importance of this distinction. “The gobal compet- 
ing ideologies, communism and nationalism,” he writes, 
“differ so basically that we might well consider it 


nothing more than a convenience to use the same term— 
‘ideology’—for both of them. If so, it would seem 
rather misleading to accept the convenience. National- 
ist ideologies do, of course, have an existence in his- 
tory, and they played a decisive part in the moulding 
of the political, economic and intellectual life of pre- 
1945 Hungary. But as can be seen from Professor 
Vali’s narrative, they had virtually no role either in 
bringing about the 1956 revolution or in nourishing 
its spirit for months after the Soviet reoccupation. Na- 
tional sentiment, on the other hand—or patriotism, as 
I should prefer to call it—was one of its dominant 
features all along. 

This is why the difference between national sentiment 
and nationalism as an ideology must be of more than 
academic interest to anyone reexamining the Hungarian 
October. It should be kept equally firmly in view by 
those who study nationalist trends in the underdevel- 
oped countries, to which Professor Vali also devotes a 
subchapter. While this again is a phenomenon of a 
somewhat different character, the similarities are suff- 
ciently important to justify Mr. Vali’s emphasis on the 
real kinship between the newly-emerging countries of 
Asia and Africa and the peoples of East Central Europe. 


French Studies of the USSR 


Le Gouvernement de I’U.R.S.S., 

by Michel Mouskhely and Zygmunt Jedryka. 
Presses Universitaires de France, 

Paris, 1961. 


Les Paysans soviétiques, 
by Jean Chombart de Lauwe. 
Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1961. 


Reviewed by Henri Chambre 


IN THE LAST FEW YEARS, the body of French- 
language studies devoted to the examination and anal- 
ysis of the Soviet system has been enriched by several 
works of value. 

Among them is the study of Soviet government 
written by Michel Mouskhely, Professor of Law and 


La Nouvelle Orientation du commerce 

extérieur soviétique, 

by Louis Kawan. 

National Center for Research on Communist Countries, 
Brussels, 1958. 


Aspects juridiques du commerce 

avec les pays d’économie planifiée, 

compiled by René David. 

Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
Paris, 1961. 


Director of the Center for Research on the USSR at 
the University of Strasbourg, in collaboration with 
Zygmunt Jedryka, Research Associate at the National 
Center for Scientific Research in Paris. Its appearance 
last year was an important event for French readers 
interested in Soviet affairs since there had hitherto been 
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no French equivalent to the studies of the Soviet poli- 
tical system by the well-known American scholars, J. N. 
Hazard and Merle Fainsod. 

The work by Mouskhely and Jedryka is of interest 
chiefly because of the author’s method of approach. It 
is not what might be termed a ‘“‘neutral’’ exposition of 
facts but rather a ‘comprehensive’ study in the defini- 
tion of S. Dilthey or Max Weber, as Marcel Prélot, 
now Senator and former President of the University of 
Strasbourg, has pointed out. In other words, the two 
authors have endeavored to comprehend the Soviet 
governmental system not from an external but rather 
from an internal point of view, by probing into the 
fundamental raisons d’étre and justifications of the sys- 
tem in order to assess its value and scope. The analysis 
thus avoids an approach based on any undue preconcep- 
tions, and by so doing it appears all the more critical 
when it brings out—from the inside, so to speak—the 
contradiction between theory and reality. 

Messrs. Mouskhely and Jedryka rightly recognize, 
moreover, that the Soviet system of government can 
be correctly analyzed and understood only to the ex- 
tent that its roots in the Russian character, mentality, and 
environment are brought to light—a point which Mr. 
N. Berdiaev convincingly underlinled in his study, Les 
Sources et le sens du communisme russe (The Origins 
and Meaning of Russian Communism, Gallimard, Paris, 
1938). At the same time, they are well aware of the 
specific character which the system derives from the fact 
that it was molded by the Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and by the Communist Party. The authors are thus to 
be congratulated for having grounded their analysis of 
Soviet government in a comprehensive study of the 
Russian milieu (the territory, the people and their 
mentality, the social structure) and the Communist 
Party.? 

However, the most interesting and informative part 
of the work is the authors’ study of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the Soviet state. Here, they trace the forma- 


*Hazard, The Soviet System of Government, Chicago, 1957, 
(2nd edition, 1960); Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1953. 


* Mention should be made of the documented and thought- 
provoking study of the Soviet Communist Party published 
last year by Mr. N. Rutych (Le Parti communiste au pouvoir en 
URSS, 1917-1960, Editions de la Table Ronde, Paris, 1961), 
which provides a valuable supplement to Mr. Leonard Schapiro’s 
earlier study (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Random House, New York, 1960). 


Professor Chambre, a leading French authority on the 


Soviet Union is on the faculty of the Ecole Pratique des 
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ion and present an anaylsis of the institutions of poli- 
tical and judicial power and of local administration, as 
well as the machinery of economic administration and 
control which is peculiar to the Soviet governmental 
system and which makes it as inflexible in its admin- 
istration of physical things as in the governance of 
men. Lastly, the authors’ discussion of Soviet federalism 
in terms of both theory and practice brings into focus 
the wide discrepancy between Communist doctrine and 
Soviet reality by showing the narrow limits within which 
the theoretrical autonomy of the federated republics is 
actually exercised. 


THE ANALYSIS OF SOVIET society presented by 
Mouskhely and Jedryka comes to mind again in reading 
Jean Chombart de Lauwe’s study of the Soviet peasantry. 
The author, who is Professor of Rural Economy at the 
National Agricultural College at Grignon, shows that 
in spite of the steadily increasing industrialization and 
urbanization of the USSR, the rural population still 
constitutes an important and basic element in present- 
day Soviet society. And one of the principal questions 
which engages his attention is whether or not the Soviet 
regime has succeeded in transforming the traditional 
Russian peasant into a worker of a new type. 

In attempting to answer this question, Professor de 
Lauwe relies not only on his own first-hand observa- 
tions made during several recent visits to collective 
farms in European Russia, but also on an analysis of 
ample Soviet documentation. After retracing the his- 
tory of the Russian peasantry from the end of the last 
century up to the present, he examines the functioning 
of Soviet agricultural institutions: the ko/khoz, the 
sovkhoz, and the Machine Tractor Stations. But the 
value of the study derives, above all, from the keen 
perception which the author, as a rural economist, 
brings to the judgments he formulates. 

One interesting point made by Professor de Lauwe is 
that the “industrialization” of agriculture, which the 
Soviet leaders have been striving to achieve for more 
than thirty years, is in itself not an altogether original 
and unique undertaking. On the contrary, he says, ‘the 
application of the same forms of production organiza- 
tion in both agriculture and industry is in keeping 
with a general long-term tendency.’ The Soviet leaders, 
however, erred in several respects, chiefly in trying to 
effect the transformation of agriculture too rapidly, in 
imposing collectivization by force, without the support 
of the masses, and in adopting unsuitable methods 
such as the excessive emphasis placed on agricultural 
mechanization and the attempt to apply industrial 


planning methods to agriculture. Other mistakes were 
the inadequate organization of agricultural research and 
inefficiency in disseminating agricultural information. 

In spite of all this, the author points out, Soviet 
agriculture is expanding and probably is capable of still 
further development. He maintains it to be nonetheless 
true, however, that the Soviet leaders, while striving 
to liquidate the old traditional rural civilization, have 
not yet succeeded either in developing viable substitutes 
for the two essential pillars of rural economy—the farm 
and the village—or in creating the envisioned new type 
of man. The disappearance of antagonism between city 
and country, which, is supposedly one of the distinctive 
features of full communism, thus still remains beyond 
the Soviet horizon. But the industrialization of agricul- 
ture, while it does not pose the question of urban-rural 
relations in new terms, does lend it great urgency, for 
it is not fitting that under new industrialized forms of 
agricultural exploitation the farmer should be penalized 
in comparison to the city dweller. 


THE WORK BY Mr. Louis Kawan focuses attention 
on a problem of great current interest to Sovietologists: 
the reorientation of the foreign commerce of the USSR. 
Whereas Soviet external trade between the two World 
Wars was chiefly with the countries of Europe and a 
few countries of the Middle East, it has been marked 
since the death of Stalin by a gradual shift of direc- 
tion toward the raw-material producing countries of 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa—or, broadly speaking, 
the economically underdeveloped countries. Mr. Ka- 
wan dates the beginning of this reorientation back to 
an international meeting held in Moscow in April 1952. 
After examining the organization and structure of Soviet 
foreign commerce, he analyzes the development of trade 
between the Soviet Union and the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. He shows that the USRR 
is concentrating its commercial effort on countries which 
are politically independent but at the same time de- 
pendent economically on their export trade and desirous 
of industrializing rapidly. In many cases, says the author, 
these countries can find no solution of their economic 
problems other than that proffered them by the USSR. 
And in conclusion, he urges that the economically 
advanced Western countries should endeavor to formu- 
late a new approach to trade relations that will enable 
them to meet the Soviet challenge effectively. In the 


reviewer's opinion, a vital preliminary step in this direc- 
tion would be to make a concrete analysis of interna- 
tional trade from the standpoint of its significance in 
the framework of the competition between rival eco- 
nomic systems, such as was proposed by Mr. F. Perroux 
in the second volume of his La Coexistence pacifique 
(P.U.F., Paris, 1958).3 

In the last of the books under review, the focus is on 
juridical problems posed by trade relations between free- 
enterprise countries and those having planned econ- 
omies. Compiled under the direction of Professor René 
David, of the School of Law and Economics of the 
University of Paris, the volume consists of reports 
presented by jurists of various countries (United States, 
Sweden, Great Britain, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and France) at the 1958 meeting of the 
International. Association of Legal Science held in Rome 
under UNESCO auspices. 


For example, one of the reports is the work of Pro- 
fessor H. J. Berman, of Harvard University, and deals 
with the legal framework of trade relations between 
the United States and the USSR (covering the Soviet 
system of foreign commerce and American controls on 
both the importation of Soviet goods into the United 
States and the exportation of American goods to the 
USSR). The reports of J. N. Hazard and M. Domke 
examine the bearing of the most-favored-nation clause, 
in which the USSR has always shown great interest: 
their analyses suggest that the clause has lost its utility 
as a means of promoting international trade and that a 
substitute must be devised. L. Kopelmanas, A. Tunc, 
and T. Ionesco devote their attention to trade agree- 
ments and techniques for their implementation. With 
particular reference to Yugoslavia, A. Goldstein con- 
siders the solution of international trade disputes by 
arbitration. Taken as a whole, the study serves to bring 
home the many complex difficulties inherent in estab- 
lishing and improving trade relations between countries 
with different economic systems and, in this respect, 
provides a useful supplement to Mr. Kawan’s economic 
analysis of Soviet foreign trade commented on above. 


?Mr. Perroux has been directing the preparation of a series of 
bulletins published by the Institute of Applied Economic 
Science (Paris), analyzing various planned economies (Cahiers 
de I'l. S. E. A., Série G: Economie planifiée). Recent issues 
have been devoted to the Soviet Seven-Year Plan and the 
economic thought of Oscar Lange. 
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Notes and Views 


Hooliganism—and How (Not) to Deal with It 


SOME OF THE EPISODES from the brief history of the 
“people’s volunteer” movement in the USSR since its in- 
ception in 1959 recall the best writing of Saltykov-Shched- 
rin. At once well-intentioned but quite impracticable, the 
whole undertaking was one that might well have been 
thought up by one of the novelist’s more eccentric mayors 
of Glupov.* 

The reasons for its launching are not far to seek. A good 
deal of evidence suggests that from about the middle 
1950's the Soviet Union experienced an increasing wave of 
“hooliganism,” the blanket term officially applied to a 
host of petty crimes, The sharpening of the laws against 
various misdemeanors including drunkenness, the simplifi- 
cation of legal procedures for handling hoodlums, the insti- 
tution of scholarly studies into the causes of crime, and the 
establishment of special commissions to deal with juvenile 
delinquents, not to mention the creation of the “comrades’ 
courts,” all point to this conclusion. The official claim 
that the motivation for these moves was the unwillingness 
of the Soviet people to carry over “survivals of the past” 
into the Communist society seems, somehow, unconvincing. 

The prevention of petty crime previously fell within 
the province of the militia. It is no secret, however, that 
owing to neglect in Stalin’s time the militia long failed to 
attract the best specimens of Soviet manhood, and the 
observations of foreign visitors confirm that this sizable 
force is not generally respected by the Soviet public even 
to this day. It therefore seems highly probable that the 
Khrushchev leadership considered the militia incapable of 
handling the worsening situation. Under Stalin a high 
incidence of crime had not mattered; but now it did. 
Khrushchev evidently thought that by starting the people’s 
volunteer movement he could find a way out of the 
dilemma. 

The solution was neat and immediately appealing to the 
simple mind, for it seemed to envisage nothing less than a 


"Glupov, or “Stupidville,” was the name given by Saltykov- 
Shchedrin to the town in his story, “A Tale of a Town.” Its 
citizens were oppressed by successive mayors who invented 
fantastic and unworkable schemes to improve the well-being 
of the town—or rather their own positions. 
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popular drive against all criminals. The organs of the 
militia would be supplemented by a public volunteer 
force, and the healthy elements in Soviet society would 
thus be turned against the diseased. On March 10, 1959, 
Pravda gave top place of honor to a résumé of a party- 
government decree entitled “On the Participation of the 
Workers in the Maintenance of Public Order,” which in- 
corporated this new idea. Groups of crime-fighters— 
druzhiny—were to be organized all over the country. They 
would be controlled through the existing party, soviet, 
trade-union and Komsomol networks. 

The duties of the groups, as formulated later,’ were 
extensive. Besides patrolling the streets and public places 
to ‘keep order,” they were to combat hooliganism, drunk- 
enness, theft of government and private property, swind- 
ling, speculation, illegal vodka-distilling, and violations of 
traffic regulations. They were also called upon to help 
in the duties of frontier guards, to struggle against neglect 
of children, and to seek out “persons leading a parasitic 
existence.’’ Offenders caught bythe groups were to be 
handed over to the militia or to a comrades’ court for 
punishment, or could even be fined on the spot. Druzhin- 
niki were also given the right to set up “Boards of Shame” 
which would subject violators of law and order to public 
humiliation. 


IT APPEARS THAT the druzhiny, initially at least, en- 
joyed a measure of popularity. No exact membership 
figures have been published for the whole USSR, but a 
Soviet lawyer, writing early in 1960, put the total at over 
two million.’ The novelty of the work must have been 
very attractive to Soviet young people, who apparently 
made up the greater part of the force—and the Soviet 
leadership probably thought the move a good way of 
pumping new life into flagging Komsomol organizations. 
Moreover, a movement of such huge dimensions (even 
allowing a generous margin for bloated statistics) could 
hardly fail to have some impact on the number of viola- 


*Sovetskaia yustitsia, No. 5, 1960, p. 30. 
* Ibid., No. 2, 1960, p. 11. 


tions of the law. Since the formation of the druzhiny, 
significant decreases in offenses have in fact been claimed 
for cities as different and far apart as Leningrad and 
Nebit Dag (Turkmen Republic), or Kirov and Alma Ata.‘ 
In some places people reportedly were able for the first 
time in years to venture out into the streets at night with- 
out fear of attack. Doubtless, too, this vast army has been 
responsible for many good deeds in the best Baden-Powell 
tradition. Witness the following account of an incident 
in the town of Ivanovo, a few miles northeast of Moscow: 


A woman was trying to lead a tall, dark-haired girl of 
about fifteen years of age out of the public garden [which 
the druzhinniki were patrolling}. The girl did not want 
to go and was resisting tearfully. The volunteers invited 
them both to come along to their headquarters. “I don’t 
want to live with them, I don’t! I won’t go home!” cried 
the girl. It turned out that she had not slept at home for 
several nights past. Her father, who had recently been 
released from jail, was a drunkard and debauchee, and her 
stepmother (the woman with her) was leading an im- 
moral life. The volunteers consulted together and decided 
to take the girl under their care. Lyuba Styenakina took 
her back to her hostel for the night, and soon afterwards 
a place was found for her in a boarding school... . It 
would be possible {the account concludes} to find many 
more examples of how sensitively the volunteers treat 
people, how delicately and zealously they watch over their 
fates.° 


BUT DESPITE SUCH touching interludes, the druzhina 
movement deviated in many respects from the proclaimed 
tenets of socialist legality and was bound to cause trouble 
before very long. This was evident from the astonishing 
flaws and omissions in the regulations covering its forma- 
tion and activities. Not the least alarming of these was 
the lack of control over the selection of the volunteers 
themselves. According to the statutes, persons over 18 
years of age could be admitted “on the basis of their 
personal applications and the recommendations of the 
trade union, Komsomol, or other social organization or of 
a meeting of the collective (kolektiv) at their place of 
work or residence.” Obviously, the movement was wide 
open to any roughnecks who thought there was something 
to be gained by joining. And the training given to those 
admitted, consisting of a few lectures, was hopelessly 
inadequate. More important, the extent of the druzhinnik's 
power was not clearly defined: for instance, no indication 
was given as to how far he could go if the person he was 
apprehending offered resistance. Nor was the private 
citizen granted any specific right of appeal against wrongful 
actions by the druazhiny. Very disturbing also was the 
fact that extensive legal responsibilities were conferred on 
persons untrained to exercise them. 


*See, e.g., Izvestia, February 24, 1960; Turkmenskaia Iskra, 
March 12, 1962; Komsomolskaia pravda, May 20, 1961. 
5 Molodoi kommunist, No. 2, 1960, p. 86. 


Thus it was only natural that complaints about the 
activities of the druzhiny soon began to appear in the 
Soviet press. In some places, it seems, they did not 
hestitate to resort to criminal action against innocent 
citizens, especially when this was to their own benefit. 
Rather than delve into the morass of reports telling of 
minor incidents, let us look at one particularly revealing 
account which illustrates some of the worst excesses com- 
mitted by the druzhiny.’ The events described took place 
inf®Nikolaev, an industrial town situated near Odessa. 
Arrangements had been made to televise a football match 
being played at the local stadium. The television engineers 
had some difficulty in finding a suitable place to set up 
their cameras, finally positioning them on the running 
track encircling the field. The account continues: 


Just at this moment some brave lads with red armbands 
appeared on the scene and ordered the engineers to move 
the cameras “in two ticks.” But where? Anywhere they 
liked. The spectators declared in a friendly way that the 
equipment was not in the way. But Arkadii Mednik, the 
head of the municipal druzhina organization, was annoyed 
and would not listen to anyone. “Throw the cameras over 
the fence!” he ordered. Naturally enough, Zasukhin, the 
senior engineer and secretary of the primary Komsomol 
group at the television center, began to protest. “Seize 
him!” cried Mednik. They twisted the young engineer’s 
arms behind his back, and Mednik struck him in the face 
with his fist. In vain did the engineer try to defend himself. 
A rain of blows was showered on him at Mednik’s order. 
Zasukhin was placed under arrest for more than an hour, 
and the druzhinniki would not even allow militiamen near 
him. It required intervention by the secretaries of the 
party gorkom to get Mednik to stop making mock of the 
senior engineer. 


The account later tells us that the whole town was in- 
timidated by Mednik and other leading druzhina officials. 
The volunteer groups under them did not limit themselves 
to an occasional beating-up. For instance: 


It might almost be said that the druzhina’s main job is to 
peep into people’s bedrooms and savor the details of their 
intimate relations. It is nothing for the volunteers to 
knock at someone’s door at night and wake up young and 
old “to check up on the conduct” of Tamara, Zinaida, or 
Larisa. If a young girl in Nikolaev wants to go into a 
restaurant with her boy friend, the doorman will stop her 
at the entrance—without ceremony—and demand that she 
obtain Mednik’s special permission. But the druzhina 
leader will refuse it, with cynical hints and an impudent 
and offensive laugh. 


Some of Mednik’s other antics were even more unpleasant: 


He is especially proud of his “secret” lists and albums of 
photographs. The druzhina devotes much effort to as- 
sembling “albums of women of easy virtue.” These even 
include photographs of some young women of Nikolaev 
whose clothes or coiffure did not please the head of the 
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druzhina, ... When I {the newspaper correspondent} was 
at the headquarters, a middle-aged woman came in, bowed 
down with grief. The druzhinag was persecuting her 
twenty-year-old daughter, who worked at a local boot 
factory. Photographs of the girl had been put into the 
album of shame, and she was being abused and insulted 
at every turn. 


In the best tradition of Russian roguery, Mednik had done 
very well for himself materially. He had obtained a 
spacious flat in the center of town and the use of a state- 
owned car. He lived on wages received from an enter- 
prise where he actually did not work. His own personal 
morals, too, left much to be desired. 


The writer of this account blamed the situation in 
Nikolaevsk on the laxity of “local organizations.’”” How- 
ever, evidences of similar experiences elsewhere all point 
to the conclusion that the real fault lay in the flaws 
that were inherent in the movement from its inception. 
“Unfortunately,” commented a high party official in the 
autumn of 1960, “instances of druzhinniki insulting citi- 
zens, taking them to their own headquarters or to the 
militia without legal justification, and even beating them 
up, have recently come to light in many places. We cannot 
put up with such acts; they do great harm to the cause 
for which the people created the druzhiny.’" 


NO LESS DISTURBING THAN the social abuses to 
which the druzhiny lent themselves were the political ones. 
A press account of what happened at an informal poetry- 
reading gathering in Tambov in June 1961 provides a 
revealing case in point.’ The affair came to light when a 
correspondent of Komsomolskaia pravda was sent to Tam- 
bov to find out why a young man called Vyacheslav Gogin 
had been expelled from the Komsomol. According to her 
published report, it had all started when Gogin told his 
friends and passers-by on the street that he would give a 


poetry recitation the following day at the statue of Zoya® 


Kosmodemyanskaya. The report went on: 


More than two hundred people came to listen to Gogin. 
In addition to readings from Mayakovski, Blok, Whitman, 
Yesenin, he recited works of Yevtushenko and some of his 
own verse. . . . Little by little the passers-by gathered 
round. . . . Someone brought some lilacs which were 
placed at the foot of the statue. . . .Then the druzhinniki 
came along. Taking Gogin by the sleeve, they said, “Come 
along with us.” We may leave aside the details of their 
Statement of charges, which for instance alleged that 
Gogin “was dressed like a caricature” (he was wearing a 
white shirt with a black bow tie) and criticized his behavior 
and that of his listeners (they were smoking and this did 
not please the guardians of the peace) . . . What, then, 
was Gogin’s crime which had led the gorkom of the Kom- 
somol to take such a decision [i.e., expel him}? What is 
" Partiinaia zhizn, No. 21, 1960, p. 20. 
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left of the accusation? ... Our long conversations at the 
gorkom of the Komsomol always brought us back to the 
same old thing: “he did not ask,” “he did it spontaneously, 
without permission. . . .” 


This incident suggests that the druzhiny have served on 
occasion as a kind of Komsomol police force used against 
politically undesirable elements. Nor is it surprising that 
they should have acquired such a role, for the Soviet 
regime has always been careful to blur the distinction 
between petty crime and political disaffection. Swindlers, 
parasites, loafers, and stiyagi have habitually been lumped 
together with political skeptics and dissenters.* 

But notwithstanding the criticisms that have been di- 
rected at abuses of authority on the part of the druzhiny, 
there has been no sign of any intention to abandon the 
movement. On the contrary, in fact, recent comments in 
the Soviet press suggest that the authorities are less 
concerned over the excesses of the volunteer groups than 
over their Jack of activity and the fact that the movement 
seems to have lost it vitality. One such comment by N. 
Mironov, published in a party journal last March, declared: 


In many places the druzhiny are acting extremely passively 
and sometimes just fall to pieces. Raion and town leaders 
ate unperturbed when only a few volunteers show up for 
duty, and the activities of the volunteers are usually 
limited to patrolling the streets or appearing at mass 
gatherings. The druzhiny’s links with the population are 
poor; they sometimes do not know what is going on in the 
micro-raions and do not study the conditions which lead to 
violations of the law. Shortcomings such as these are to 
be found, for instance, in the Kalinin raion of Tiflis, several 
districts of Latvia, and in certain towns of the RSFSR, the 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan and other republics.” 


Officially, most of the blame for the failure of the 
movement to hold the popular imagination has been laid 
at the door of local party and state apparaichiki and work- 
ers in public organizations. The latter, it is claimed, lost 
interest in it and sometimes even tried to shift their re- 
sponsibilities onto one another." This criticism clearly 
suggests that in the eyes of the local authorities the move- 
ment was not justifying its existence. Sometimes, too, the 
militia and judicial organs have been accused of un- 
willingness to cooperate with the druzhiny, and the com- 
trades’ courts have been criticized for dealing too leniently 
with offenders handed over to them by the volunteer 
groups. Wrote one correspondent of Komsomolskaia 
pravda: 


The people’s volunteers should have more active support 
from the militia, the procurator, and the courts. .. . 
Strange as it may seem, some militamen show surprising 


*See sbid., November 25, 1961, p. 2, for another interesting 
case. 

® Partiinaia zhizn, No. 5, 1962. 

" Izvestia, February 24, 1960; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 21, 1960, p. 
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laxity towards violators of law and order. ... Why is this 
so? Because, if there aren’t any violations in the raion, it is 
presumed that the militia station is working well. “Why,” 
militia officials ask themselves, “should we start a new 
case? Everyone knows that once something is written 
down, you can’t carve it out even with a hatchet.” And 
that’s how the hooligan gets away with it.” 


THE REAL CAUSES OF failure, of course, lie much 
deeper. As we have seen, the positive aspects of the ac- 
tivity of the druazhiny were all too often offset by their 
abuses of authority. These abuses inevitably made them 
unpopular among thé honest citizenry, and the unpopu- 
larity of the movement became in turn a big disincentive 
to joining. Even in Moscow, where one would expect 
exemplary work, such an attitude has become evident. 
According to one press report: “Militia officials complain 
that some druzhinniki do not face up to their respon- 
sibilities honestly. Some of them are somehow embarrassed 
about wearing the red armband and badge. Someone like 
that takes his insignia off as soon as he gets into the 
[Krasnopresenski] park. If he wants to go onto the 
dancing veranda, he leaves them on [at first} because 
the doorman will not stop anyone wearing an armband; 
but then he will remove it—-things are quieter that way.” * 

A no less weighty obstacle to the popularity of druzhina 
duty has been evident from the very beginning. The last 
sentence of the March 1959 decree stipulated that “the 
druzhinniki fulfill their duties outside working hours... .” 
Since they were also to receive no pay for their services as 
volunteers, this provision virtually ensured that, after the 
first wave of enthusiasm had passed, the movement would 
sink into a state of chronic anemia. Thus, for instance, a 
press comment in the Ukraine remarks: 


Whereas formerly assignment to duty in a druzhina was 
accepted as an honorable commission, it has come to be 
conducted in some places almost by compulsion. The people 
on duty now are workers; you rarely see a director, a 
foreman. . . , the secretary of the party organization, or 
an engineer.” 


This would seem to indicate that the ‘‘people’s volunteer’ 
movement has become something less than voluntary. 
Druzhina duty has inevitably come to be thought of by 
the man in the street as just another unpaid, state-imposed 
burden, another intrusion upon his leisure time, and it is 
only natural that he should be doing his best to avoid it— 
with the apparent result that the duty is being foisted 
upon those who cannot manage somehow to get out of it. 

Like many of Saltykov-Shchedrin’s Glupovian cam- 
paigns, the drvzhina movement contained the seeds of its 
own decay. The institutional framework established for 
it in 1959 was quite unrealistic on a number of counts, 


*® Komsomolskaia pravda, August 15, 1961. 
® Ibid., June 28, 1961. 
“ Pravda Ukrainy, October 5, 1961. 
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_ I think, comrades, that we shall not be severe 
in considering the open-hearted recantation of 
citizen Bottleson! (Sign reads: Comrades’ Court.) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 20, 1961. 


and the implementation of the provisions laid down then 
has meant a good deal of hardship for many a Soviet 
citizen. Since the movement never was either practical or 
popular, it could not be expected to have any sustained 
effectiveness in reducing the incidence of crime. Indeed, 
in his previously cited article of last March, N. Mironov 
complained that there had recently been a sharp rise in 
the number of persons receiving prison sentences, and 
Khrushchev’s obvious preoccupation with the problem of 
crime in his speech to the 14th Konsomol Congress in 
April was still another sign that the situation has been 
causing the authorities real concern. 

It remains to be seen how the Soviet government will 
now go about tackling the old problem. In spite of their 
shortcomings, there has been no indication so far that the 
druzhiny will be reformed or replaced by a better-controlled 
and more effective force. On the contrary, the fact that 
the volunteer groups have recently acquired added legal 
protection in the performance of their duties—putting them 
on the same footing as the militia—would seem to indicate 
that the regime is still unwilling to admit the undesir- 
ability of investing untrained, loosely disciplined groups 
with punitive powers. In his speech to the Komsomol 
Congress, it is true, Khrushchev seemed much more pre- 
occupied with the militia than with the druzhiny, suggest- 
ing the possibility that the standing of the former may 
henceforth be improved at the expense of the people's 
volunteers. Still, one may surmise that few Soviet citizens 
yet feel able to breathe a sigh of relief. 


A. Morris 


(A. Morris is the pseudonym of a young British scholar 
currently engaged in studying Soviet social problems. ) 
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Peking’s Picture Puzzles 


PLATE I. 


POLITICAL ANALYSTS have hitherto found much of 
their evidence of antagonism between Peking and Moscow 
in the monotonous and longwinded exchanges of ideo- 
logical polemics between leading organs of the Soviet and 
the Chinese Communist press. China’s Mao Tse-tung, how- 
ever, has also been making use of another kind of weapon 
—lighter perhaps, yet no less trenchant—in his political 
feud with Khrushchev. He has been employing his stable 
of writers and artists to drive home his criticisms of the 
Soviet leader to the Chinese public through the medium 
of various popular, homespun forms of allegorical satire, 
including “writing between the lines” of traditional 
Chinese folk tales. One might say that Mao is using an 
old Chinese looking glass to project before the people at 
home a satirical—even contemptuous—image of his adver- 
sary in the Kremlin. 

The allegorical technique suits Mao’s purpose nicely, 
for though he has disputed Khrushchev’s policies since 
1956, he has obviously deemed it impolitic, for reasons 
of state, to attack the Soviet leader openly, by name—so 
long, of course, as Khrushchev shows equal restraint. 
It is no secret, however, that the Chinese are simply dis- 
guising the target of their crticism when they name no 
names (merely disagreeing with “some people’) or name 
other names (e.g., opposing the revisionist views of ‘“Bern- 
stein” or “Kautsky”). Nor is the disguise really intended 
to deceive the Russians, who know the technique well; it 
is used only to keep up the thinnest pretense of con- 
tinuing Chinese good will toward Khrushchev and to 
Preserve formal interstate amenities. To go further and 
name names, as the Albanians have done, would be to 
commit an irreversible act and precipitate an open break. 
As a Chinese folk saying has it, “Wrong words, once 
spoken, can never be recalled.” Hence, published Chinese 
criticism of Khrushchev continues to be presented only 
“between the lines.” 

The Chinese, it may be noted, have a long tradition of 
indulgence in esoteric and allegorical writing. For 
example, the Taoist philosopher Chuang Chou, who lived 
in the age of Epicurus, penned a laconic allegory to con- 
vey his thoughts about the virtues of “inaction” and the 
folly of “action.” He tells of two gods who were sincerely 
determined to repay a debt of kindness to a third, the God 
of Chaos. Struck by the fact that the body of the latter 
had no orifices whereas all the other deities had seven— 


for seeing, hearing, eating and breathing—they decided to 
reward their benefactor by boring the seven orifices. ‘Each 
day,” concludes the tale, “they bored one hole. And on 
the seventh day, Chaos died.” The idea Chuang wanted 
to convey by his allegory was simply that men should 
learn to leave nature alone, that they should blend in 
with it rather than stand against it. 

In the China of later centuries, allegorical language simi- 
lar to that employed by Orwell in his Animal Farm came 
to be used as a vehicle of veiled political criticism. Thus, 
the 11th-century statesman and poet, Su Tung-po, fol- 
lowing the established Confucian tradition of attacking 
rapacious government, alluded to it in one of his poems as 
a “tiger.” Later, in another poem, he ridiculed the ruling 
authorities in the guise of an “owl’ whose only concern 
is with trivia and who tries, for example, to decide whether 
the day begins with sunrise ‘“‘as the swallows claim,” or 
with sundown “as the bats insist.” The targets of Su’s 
satire, one may add, were readily identified by his many 
readers in the imperial China of his day. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS have of course repu- 
diated much of the imperial past, but they have preserved 
the time-honored technique of allegorical presentation. In 
particular, they have been using various traditional folk- 
tale themes to get in some veiled, yet quite transparent, 
digs at Khrushchev. One example is furnished by a collec- 
tion of ancient Chinese fables published in Peking in 
March 1961 under the title of Stories About Not Being 
Afraid of Ghosts. The Communist editors in this instance 
provided readers with a partial clue to the intent of the 
allegory by explaining in the preface’ that the “ghosts” 
represented the “imperialists” of today, who are always 
making trouble. The preface further stated: 


1Preface to “Stories About Not Being Afraid of Ghosts,” 
published in Peking Review, 


Our aim in compiling this booklet was not to use these 
stories to illustrate the materialist ideas of ancient China. 
Our intention is mainly to present them to readers as 
fables and satire... . The ghosts described in the tales, 
like paper tigers, are frightful in appearance; but many 
of the old ghost-defying stories show that in reality there 
is nothing frightful about them. {Italics added} 


The real message of the collection, then, is that “the 
true Marxist-Leninist dares to despise and strike back at 
ghosts” (imperalists) whereas only a “revisionist” recoils 
before them in fear and timidity. Now, the Chinese have 
often criticized “some people’ (i.e., the Soviet leadership) 
for being too soft toward the Western powers and for 
being afraid to lend vigorous support to anti-imperialist 
struggles in colonial and underdeveloped areas. Aided by 
the editors’ preface, rank-and-file Chinese Communist 
readers of the fables could thus have had little difficulty 
in discerning who stands firm against the Western 
imperialist ‘ghosts’ (‘‘true Marxist-Leninists” like Mao) 
and who is afraid (“‘revisionists” like Khrushchev). 

Since early 1962, moreover, the Chinese have for the 
first time extended this sort of allegorical criticism of 
Khrushchev to other domestic propaganda media—notably 
motion pictures and newspaper cartoons, again utilizing 
ancient folk themes. One of the films, picturesquely 
entitled “Sun Wu-k’ung’s Three Blows Against the Dead- 
Bones Spirit,” is based on an episode from the classical 
Chinese novel Hsi Yu Chi (Pilgrimage to the West). It 
depicts the story of a clever monkey (Sun Wu-k’ung) who 
accompanies his master, a Buddhist monk, on a journey 
and valiantly saves him from falling victim to the schemes 
of an evil female spirit (Dead-Bones). Three times in 
the tale the naive monk is about to succumb to Dead- 
Bones’ ruses to capture him by disguising herself in 
various innocuous human forms, but each time the astute 
Sun Wu-k’ung sees through her disguise and turns her 
back by force. The monk, however, remains blind to the 
real identity of the evil Dead-Bones spirit and, feeling 
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compassion for her in her assumed human forms, punishes 
Sun for his severity by sending him away. Without his 
clever protector, the monk soon falls prey to Dead- 
Bones and is about to be devoured by her and other 
assorted demons when Monkey Sun comes back to rescue 
him and expose the evil spirit. The naive monk is thus 
saved and enlightened by his steadfast, clearseeing follower, 
and Dead-Bones is destroyed. 

Here again, the political message conveyed through 
allegory is easy to detect, and the dramatis personae 
readily identifiable. The naive monk can be none other 
than Khrushchev, while the perspicacious Monkey Sun 
just as patently portrays Mao. The monk (Khrushchev) 
courts destruction by refusing to see the true nature of 
the disguised Dead-Bones spirit (US “imperialism” with 
its “two-faced” policies) but is finally saved in the nick 
of time thanks to the level-headedness, courage, and 
loyalty of Sun (Mao). Lest anyone miss the point, a 
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Chinese movie magazine, reviewing the film, emphasized 
that the allegorical tale had realistic content in that it 
demonstrated “the fighting spirit of Sun... and makes a 
piercing criticism of the monk’s wnprincipled compassion 
and mercy [for Dead-Bones until she was at last 
exposed].”2 This plain hint could only have been meant 
to suggest the film’s relevance to Peking’s continuing 
attacks on “some’’ unnamed Communist leaders’ “unprin- 
cipled” and “illusory” belief in the possibility of peaceful 
coexistence with the “imperialist” powers through diplo- 
matic negotiation and their unjustified pressures against 
the Chinese for exposing the “demonic’’ character of the 
Western capitalist governments. 


CARTOONS, too, have recently made their debut as 
another medium of Chinese allegorical attack on Khrush- 
chev. Starting last January, the Chinese Communists’ cen- 
tral party newspaper Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) 
has published a cartoon of this kind once each month 
(except in May*) on the back page of one of its issues— 
all under the title “Ancient Tales in Modern Form” and 
bearing the signature “Wu Yun” (probably a pseudonym, 
translatable as “Wu the Weeder”). In contrast to the 
examples of allegorical criticism described above, the 
cartoons have appeared without benefit of any editorial 
comments or clews to their political meaning and purpose. 

This being the case, it may be asked what explicit 
evidence there is to show that these cartoons were in 
fact intended to satirize Khrushchev’s policies. Admittedly, 
none can be offered. But if we were to defer judgment 
until actual proof in black and white should appear in the 
Chinese press, we might have to wait a long time. More- 
over, when one studies the cartoons, it quickly becomes 
apparent that they cannot be taken simply at face value, 
that their real meaning must be sought “between the 
lines" —by interpretation. Indeed, the most curious thing 
about them is precisely that their full meaning is not im- 
mediately evident but emerges only upon second considera- 
tion. This in itself is a hint that they contain a veiled 
political message inasmuch as all other cartoons published 
in the People’s Daily habitually make their point clearly 
and openly: here, the very ambiguity of the message sug- 
gests to the reader that it concerns a sensitive subject. At 


® Shanghai Tien-ying (Shanghai Films), No. 2, February 1962. 
While thus hinting at the political significance of the film for 
adult viewers, the review added in conclusion, “As for children, 
they will be enlightened and will learn a lesson when they 
see the film.”’ 

* Although Wu's cartoon series was interrupted in May, the 
May 5 issue of People’s Daily did carry an apparent substitute 
in the form of a’ brief allegorical fable entitled “A Coin as 
Dear as One’s Life.’ Its central figure, a miserly landlord 
known as “Tiger Chin,” seemingly represented Khrushchev, 
and the evident intent of the allegory was to attack the Soviet 
leader's unjust and shameful behavior toward Albanian Com- 
munist chief Enver Hoxha. 


the risk, therefore, of being accused of overanalysis—or 
perverse ingenuity—the author shall proceed to translate 
Wu the Weeder’s first five cartoons which appeared from 
January through June (and are reproduced on these pages) 
and shall venture interpretations of their probable anti- 
Khrushevian meaning. 


The first of Wu’s cartoon strips appeared on January 13, 
1962, and had as its theme ‘‘a blind man drinking his soup” 
(see Plate I). The man is pictured tossing a live fish into 
a cooking pot to make his soup. The fish promptly jumps 
out, but the blind man, not knowing it, later tastes the 
soup and comments on its excellent flavor. Finally he dis- 
covers, by touch, that the fish hasn’t been in the pot after 
all. So he tries to put the best face on the fiasco by 
remarking, “Lucky, indeed, that the fish wasn’t in the 
pot, for if it had been, the soup would have been too rich 
for me.” 


This simple theme is hardly very meaningful if taken 
by and for itself, but it promptly gains significance when 
viewed as an allegory applicable to Sino-Soviet relations. 
Seen in that context, Wu’s cartoon can quite easily be 
construed as a subtle satirization of Khrushchev’s quick- 
ness to rationalize a foreign policy defeat or a retreat from 
a hard international position. This was precisely what the 
Soviet leader did at the 22nd CPSU Congress last October 
in connection with the withdrawal of his own deadline 
for the conclusion of a Soviet-German peace treaty. The 
Chinese Communist leaders undoubtedly looked upon the 
withdrawal as a disgraceful retreat by Khrushchev, and 
their closest supporters, the Albanians, implied as much 
in their post-Congress attacks on the Soviet leader. 


Wu's second cartoon was carried in the People’s Daily 
of February 27 (see Plate II). The strip bears the caption 
“No Concern for Life,” and its central character is a quack 
who treats hunchbacks. The rascal is seen inviting a passing 
hunchback to come behind the screen and have his back 
straightened. The hunchback accepts but soon is heard 
calling for help from behind the screen. A_ villager 
responds to the cries, only to find the unfortunate hunch- 
back stretched out, dead, under a wooden plank which 
the quack has tied to the victim’s back and is standing on 
in order to straighten it. The would-be rescuer evidently 
accuses the quack of brutal murder, to which the rascal 
replies by pleading, “I was only trying to straighten him 
out.” 


Here, too, it requires very little imagination to perceive 
in Wu's cartoon an allegory with more than accidental 
relevance to a recent bone of Sino-Soviet contention. 
Through the quack in his picture story, Wu the Weeder 
seems to be aiming his barbs at Khrushchev, whose views 
the Chinese (without naming him) have condemned as 
tantamount to Marxist-Leninist quackery, and who 
earned their intensified enmity during and following the 
22nd Congress by resorting to what Peking considered 
crude methods in his attempt to “straighten out” the 
deviant Albanians (the hapless hunchback)—and, in- 
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directly, the Chinese themselves. The Albanians, more 
outspoken than their Chinese backers, have explicitly 
accused Khrushchev of exerting “crude pressures” on the 
Albanian party to prevent it from raising its voice against 
his “‘anti-Marxist views and actions.” 

The anti-Khrushchevian message of Wu’s third car- 
toon, published March 14 under the caption “Controlling 
the Tiger by Proclamation” (see Plate III), emerges even 
more clearly. At the beginning we see a commoner 
imploring a short, fat, heavy-jowled Mandarin to do 
something about a man-eating tiger in the nearby moun- 
tains. The Mandarin writes down on paper a proclama- 
tion stating: “Notice: The tiger is prohibited from eating 
commoners. By our order.”—and gives it to the man. 
Returning to the mountains, the commoner is just posting 
the proclamation on a rock when he is surprised by the 
tiger, and in the final scene only the man’s hand, still 
grasping the proclamation, is seen protruding from the 
tiger’s gullet. 

In view of Mao’s celebrated characterization of “US 
imperialism” as a “paper tiger,” the very presence of the 
beast in Wu’s sardonic tale is an immediate tip-off to the 
import of the allegory. Instead of entering into negotiations 
with the United States with a view to stopping Western 
imperalist aggression by paper agreements, Wu the Weeder 
seems to be saying, Khrushchev ought to cast aside his 
illusions about “peaceful coexistence,” mutual compromise, 
and closer contacts with the West, and should embrace 
the more orthodox Marxist-Leninist position of the Chinese 
who insist upon a militant blow-for-blow struggle against 
the Western powers and active Communist-bloc support 
of all anti-imperialist liberation uprisings. 

It may be noted that Wu’s approach here diverges 
slightly from the more customary Chinese Communist 
application of the “paper tiger’ concept, for his tiger is 
real and cannot be tamed by proclamations. On occa- 
sion, however, Peking itself has acknowledged that the 
American “paper tiger” can, at least temporarily, become 
“a real tiger that can still bite.” It is also interesting to 
note that Khrushchev has deliberately borrowed the 
Chinese “tiger” to retort to Mao in kind. At the 22nd 
Congress, the Soviet leader sarcastically referred to cer- 
tain African and “Asian” potentates who are brave in 
hunting tigers only because they are doing it from the 
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back of an elephant (the USSR), which no tiger dares 
to attack. 

The fourth in Wu's series of cartoons appeared on April 
2 under the title “The Wild Goose That Flew Away” (see 
Plate IV). We first see two archers in ancient Chinese 
warrior's attire taking aim with drawn bows at a goose 
flying overhead, while a Mandarin (this time not fat and 
round-faced) looks on. As the archers are about to shoot, 
one says that the goose should be “red-roasted” (cooked 
in soy sauce), and the other that it should be “clear- 
steamed” (steamed without sauce). Instead of shooting, 
the warriors lower their bows and fall to quarreling, each 
insisting upon cooking the goose his own preferred way. 
Then the Mandarin steps in and gets the disputants to 
agree that half the goose should be “‘red-roasted” and the 
other half “clear-steamed.” But when the archers look 
skyward to take aim again, the goose has flown away. 

It seems most likely that the message contained in Wu’s 
little allegorical homily relates once again to the Soviet: 
Albanian altercation. Through his tale of the quarrel- 
some archers, Wu is apparently making the point that 
when fellow Communists fight among themselves they 
risk losing the ability to strike at their common target, 
Western “imperialism”; that there must be unity in the 
face of the enemy instead of open denunciation of a fra- 
ternal party. This was generally the line taken by Chou 
En-lai at the 22nd CPSU Congress following Khrush- 
chev’s public attack on the Albanian Communist leader- 
ship, and Peking probably still takes the view that the 
fight between Moscow and Tirana ought to be thrust back 
behind the scenes rather than carried on in the open. 
It would seem somewhat paradoxical, however, that the 
Chinese themselves are apparently not letting Wu’s alle- 
gorical exhortation against intra-bloc wrangling inhibit 
them from continuing their own determined—if subtly 
conducted—feud against Khrushchev. 

The fifth and most recent of Wu’s cartoon allegories 
(People’s Daily, June 7) is captioned “Seeing Only One 
End” and portrays a hypocritical Mandarin who is willing 
to pay the wages of only two of his four bearers on the 
ground that two are all that he can see through the front 
opening of his palanquin. The first scene (see Plate V) 
shows the bearers carrying the planquin, with the Man- 


darin’s face—once again conspicuously rotund—visible 
through a curtained side-window. Next, we see the two 
front bearers requesting that they and their fellows in the 
rear be paid their wages, saying, “Excellency, as it is the 
end of the month, the bearers tender their bill.” But, in 
the last scene, the Mandarin is shown angrily pointing 
two fingers at the front bearers and remonstrating, “I see 
only two bearers! Why do you present a bill for four?” 

There can be scant doubt that the Mandarin here cari- 
catures Khrushchev and that the intent of the allegory is to 
excoriate the Soviet leader for treating only those Com- 
munist parties that clearly and unequivocally support his 
policies as worthy of reward (i.e., Soviet economic aid). 
It is a well-known fact that the Soviet leadership has cut 
off virtually all economic assistance not only to the Al- 
banians—who now are actually, if not officially, excluded 
from the Communist bloc’s Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA)—but also to Communist China. 
Significantly enough, Wu’s latest cartoon jibe at Khrush- 
chev was timed to coincide remarkably closely with the 
recent top-level CMEA meeting in Moscow, to which the 
Albanians complained that they had not been invited, and 
which bitterly offended Peking by extending CMEA mem- 
bership to Outer Mongolia, presumably as a reward for 
the Mongolian CP’s strong support of Khrushchev in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. 


WHAT CONCLUSIONS, then, are to be drawn from 
the Chinese resort to these new, popularly-oriented methods 
of lampooning the Soviet leader and his policies? In the 
first place, their adoption would seem to suggest a deliber- 
ate campaign to demean Khrushchev in the eyes of the 
Chinese public at large, and not just among the politically 
more sophisticated party members capable of grasping the 
import of abstract ideological polemics in the party journals 


directed against “modern revisionists.” It is easy to 
imagine that such polemics (for example, the series of 
articles in Hung Ch’i [Red Flag} some months ago, Os- 
tensibly attacking the revisionism of Bernstein, Kautsky, 
and Kardelj, but really aimed at Khrushchev‘) could well 
be over the head of the Chinese man in the street—even 
if he had the stomach to struggle through them. On the 
other hand, it seems unlikely that he would fail to com- 
prehend the fairly simple anti-Khrushchevian message alle- 
gorically conveyed by the film about the stalwart Monkey 
Sun Wu-k’ung or Wu the Weeder’s cartoons about the 
quack’s method of treating hunchbacks and the “Man- 
darin” who thought to subdue the man-eating tiger by 
proclamation. And if some readers of the People’s Daily 
should occasionally have difficulty in deciphering the in- 
tended meaning of Wu’s cartoon allegories, one can safely 
assume that the party cadres stand ready to provide help- 
ful hints to put them on the right track. 

The Peking leadership thus appears to be carrying its 
personal feud against Khrushchev to the people. And if 
this hypothesis is correct, then the development could well 
signify that Mao and his associates have abandoned hope 
of a viable working relationship with the present leader of 
Soviet communism, and that the rift between the two 
Communist leaderships, instead of mending, is on the con- 
trary becoming still deeper and more difficult to resolve. 


4See issues of February 10 (against Bernstein), March 1 
(against Kardelj), and April 25, 1962 (against Kautsky). 


Arthur A. Coben 


(An American student of Chinese Communist affairs, Mr. 
Cohen last appeared in these pages with “How Original is 
Maoism?” (November-December 1961). 


Correspondence 


RESISTANCE IN CHINA 


To THE Epitors: I do agree with Prof. Michael Lindsay, 
who in reviewing Awakened China(published here in Hong 
Kong as The Wall Has Two Sides) wrote that the author, 
Mr. Felix Greene, is not an outright propagandist of 
Chinese communism but an enthusiast who thinks that 
“reason is and ought to be a slave of the passions” [March- 
April 1962]. This is borne out by the fact that he makes 
claims on behalf of Mao’s regime which the [Communists] 


never did, and denies facts which have been umpteen 
times admitted in official party and government state- 
ments. 

A case in point is Hu Feng. In 1955, when Hu Feng 
was arrested, there were scores of articles both in Jen-min 
Jih-pao and in all provincial papers not only about Hu 
Feng’s “crimes” but about “Hu Fengists” who were ar- 
rested by the hundreds all over China. In 1958 and in 
1960, the Peking government and party spokesmen (Mao 
Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, etc.) told foreign journalists that 
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Hu Feng would be released from prison if he admitted his 
erroneous stand. Writing about Hu Feng, Mr. Greene 
states that he and Ting Ling “fell out of favor, but neither 
was imprisoned.” As the official line was and still is that 
Hu Feng and “people of his ilk” should be in prison, it is 
difficult to believe that any Chinese Communist denied to 
Mr. Greene that Hu Feng was in prison. I could quote 
Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Liu Shoa-chi and others who 
repeatedly spoke about the large-scale resistance to their 
regime by Chinese intellectuals. 

Yang Shih-chan, Professor at the Central-South Institute 
of Finance and Economics, wrote in a “10,000-word letter 
to Chairman Mao”: 


We have applied to intellectuals methods of punish- 
ment which peasants would not apply to landlords and 
workers would not apply to capitalists. . .. The intel- 
lectuals who chose to die by jumping from tall buildings, 
drowning in rivers, cutting their throats, swallowing 
poison, or by other methods, were innumerable. The 
aged intellectuals or pregnant women among them were 
not given pardon either. . .. Comparing our method of 
massacre with that adopted by the fascists at Auschwitz, 
the latter appeared more clumsy and childish (at any rate 
they hired executioners) but more prompt and “benevo- 
lent.” 


This letter was published in the July 13, 1957, issue of 
the Hankow Ch’ang Chiang Jih-pao, and it was one of 
many hundreds of similar letters. (Mr. Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar’s documentary study, The Hundred Flowers 
Campaign, gives a number of other instances, but they 
are only a few out of many.) 

“The names of intellectuals who . . . are wholeheartedly 
supporting the regime read almost like a roll of honor,” 
writes Mr. Greene (British ed., p. 342-43), and he men- 
tions twelve names. Two of them are party functionaries. 
Among the others he mentions Fei Hsiao-t’ung (misspell- 
ing his name), the famous sociologist, author of Peasant 
Life in China and Earthbound China. 

According to the Peking Jen-min Jih-pao (July 4, 1957) 
Professor Fei Hsiao-t’ung had this to say at a conference 
on June 6, 1957: 


I have declared that I will not join the Communist 
Party as an expression of my attitude. ... The trouble 
today was mainly the product of the system. . .. We 
intellectuals cannot tolerate such things. Things are simply 
too dark.... 


Professor Fei, who according to Mr. Greene whole- 
heartedly supports the regime, was one of the principals 
accused in the famous “anti-rightist forums.” He was 
always described as a rightist, and people were persecuted 
for the “crime” of having associated with Professor Fei’s 
favorite students. (New China News Agency, July 26 
and 29, 1957). 


Any student of the Chinese Communist press could 
quote scores of other instances where Mr. Greene’s propa- 
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gandist fervor brings him into direct contradiction with 
official declarations and the Chinese Communist press. 

One can only throw up one’s hands in astonishment at 
learning from Mr. Greene that only “misfits” and “losers” 
opposed the regime—"perhaps 1 or 2 percent of the pop- 
ulation.” In 1950 Mao Tse-tung said that “about eight 
percent oppose it.” And in 1961, after twelve years of 
rule, it was officially stated that roughly ten percent of 
the population is against communism, but that the rest, 
too, “has to be remolded.” 

In these days when the flight of the refugees to Hong 
Kong is being reported day after day, Mr. Greene’s smug 
contempt for them is simply revolting. 

Mr. Greene might be subjectively a “slave of his pas- 
sions.’ Objectively, his book is a sustained and consistent 
attempt at total misrepresentation. It is calculated to rob 
the suffering millions of any outside help in food and 
consumer goods which they might get if the truth were 
known. 

Please excuse my bad English, and my request to with- 
hold my name in case you are willing to publish my 
letter. I have some relatives on the mainland. They are, 
incidentally, not “losers” but former coolies. 


A FORMER HONG KONG REFUGEE 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


TO THE Epitors: As one who holds an LL.B. degree from 
the University of Belgrade (1955) and is writing a Ph.D. 


“dissertation on the Yugoslav economy . . . I feel obliged to 


extend my sincere congratulations to Mr. Paul Landy on 
his article “Reforms in Yugoslavia,’ published in the 
November-December 1961 issue of Problems of Commu- 
nism. 

The article contains three important elements rarely 
found together: (1) it is well-documented; (2) the 
author has successfully freed himself from any ideological 
bias—often the most difficult obstacle in presenting a 
realistic picture of so controversial a subject as the dy- 
namics of a Communist state; and (3) its conclusions 
show, clearly and correctly, that Yugoslavia is now at the 
crossroads. Further decentralization of the Yugoslav 
economy may lead toward a weakening of political control, 
and... as time goes by, it may become increasingly 
difficult for those who have been in favor of bureaucratic 
control . . . to effectuate a return to rigid centralism. 

Which way the country goes in the future will depend 
on a number of internal and external factors. Mr. Landy’s 
greatest contribution lies in bringing to public attention 
the complexity of the problems faced by the Yugoslav 
government today. 

SVETOZAR PEJOVICH 

Assistant, Professor of Economics 
St. Mary’s College, 

Winona, Minnesota 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


F ow Strong Is the Leader? 


i 
i 
4 T bomas H. Rigby 

THAT NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV is the universal 
©” esentative and spokesman of the Soviet regime is 
»bvious to all. That he is also the most important 
olitical figure in the USSR is not open to serious doubt. 
pi nions may differ, however, on the extent of his 
redominance. Are we justified in speaking of 
shchev as the leader or the ruler of the Soviet 
Union, and regarding the other top officials of the 
oviet state and Communist Party as his ‘‘lieutenants’’ 
“aides”? Or should we rather think of him as merely 
the most influential of a group of leaders who sub- 
saa tially delimit and share his power? This problem 
twas ably explored by Mr. Richard Lowenthal and Mr. 
Robert Conquest in a vigorous discussion in the pages 
‘of this journal in 1960.1 Two years later, the issue is 
‘still very much alive. 


is article is concerned primarily with one area of 
‘evidence on the question, namely the make-up of the 
ner decision-making bodies of the Soviet regime and 
their changing relationships. In the opinion of the 
writer, such evidence strongly contradicts the view that 
<hrushchev’s power remains severely limited. If, as 
Mr. Lowenthal pointed out in the discussion just cited, 
he argument from Khrushchev’s institutional strength 
compelling at the time of the May 1960 Plenum 
of the Central Committee, it has become even more so 
since the 22nd Congress. We will attempt to document 
this assertion below, but in order better to appreciate 
s.Significance, we should first briefly review the history 
Mf the principal Soviet decision-making organs over the 


*See Problems of Communism, July-August 1960. 


ssociate Professor of Russian at the Australian National 
University, Canberra, Mr. Righy has published a number 
f articles on Soviet politics and administration and is 
rently preparing a book on the selection and compo- 
tion of leading cadres in the USSR. 


past decade, and examine how they relate to Khrush- 
chev’s changing fortunes. 

In Stalin’s time the despotic nature of his rule was 
reflected in, and continually reinforced by, his arbitrary 
manipulation of the top political bodies of the party and 
the state. From the time of the Yezhoushchina, the 
popular image of the Politburo as the ruling collective 
corresponded less and less to reality. Stalin had life- 
and-death power over the members as well as the power 
to exclude them from the Politburo’s current delibera- 
tions if they incurred his displeasure. He also personally 
determined whether any particular action should be 
channelled through the Politburo or through one of 
the several other permanent and ephemeral inner bodies 
amongst which the twenty-odd top officials of the party 
and the state were distributed. Stalin further enhanced 
his maneuverability in October 1952 by replacing the 
Politburo with a much larger Presidium and a smaller, 
unpublicized bureau within it. 


Rules of the Collective Leadership 


These amorphous arrangements were clearly incom- 
patible with the stability of the oligarchy which estab- 
lished itself after Stalin's death. It was essential for 
the members of the oligarchy to identify themselves 
clearly with a particular organ of rule, whose authority 
would be unambiguous, and whose decisions would be 
channelled through a simplified and formalized set of 
subordinate organs. Hence the Presidium of the Central 
Committee was drastically reduced in size, and the ten 
leaders who retained full membership in it constituted 
the new ruling oligarchy or “collective leadership.” Be- 
low the Central Committee Presidium, a single small 
executive body was retained both on the party side—the 
Secretariat—and on the government side—the Presidium 


of the Council of Ministers. 


A second obvious essential for the stability of the 
oligarchy was that no one of its members should enjoy 
too great a concentration of executive power. So far as 
membership of the inner decision-making organs was 
concerned, this meant that, once Malenkov was forced 
to resign from his party secretaryship, no member of the 
Central Committee Presidium was permitted a seat in 
both the Secretariat and the government Presidium. 
Moreover, care was taken that the oligarchs with places 
in either of these two lesser bodies did not form a 
majority of the Presidium members, for this would have 
enabled them to form a cabal to control Presidium 
business and reduce its other members to a subordinate 
role. To be precise, by Juiy 1953 four of the nine CC 
Presidium members were in the government Presidium 
(Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and Bulganin), while 
only one (Khrushchev) was in the Central Committee 
Secretariat. This arithmetic proved to be of the greatest 
value to Khrushchev, as we shall see. 

There is considerable negative evidence that the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers did not function 
beyond the early months of 1954.2 There may be more 
than one reason for this. The role of this body was 
greatly narrowed by the removal of Beria and the trans- 
fer of control of police matters to the CC Presidium as 
a whole; furthermore, responsibility within the oligarchy 
for another important range of business, namely agri- 
culture, was held primarily by Khrushchev, who was not 
in the Council of Ministers. 

But there was another important factor. In keeping 
with the tendency in the latter years of Stalin’s rule, 
most of the members of the post-Stalin oligarchy had 
taken charge of different areas of the central govern- 
ment (rather than, e.g., the party) administration. In 
late 1953 and 1954 this applied to seven out of the 
nine full members of the CC Presidium. However, for 
reasons mentioned above, only four of these seven were 
members of the government Presidium, and it was 
clearly intolerable for the other three, who were now 
all Deputy Premiers and in any case were theoretically 
equal members of the “collective leadership,” that they 
should be excluded from participation in top-level gov- 
ernment decisions. The three who were left out were 
thus equally as eager as Khrushchev to have the party 
Presidium discuss important matters that had come up 
for decision through government channels. The opera- 
tional rules which evolved in 1954-55 permitted each 
of the First Deputy and Deputy Premiers a fair degree 
of autonomy within those sectors of the government 


* This evidence is discussed in T. H. Rigby and L. G. Church- 


ward, Policy-making in the USSR, 1953-1961—Two Views, 
Melbourne, Lansdowne Press, 1962, pp. 10 and 30. 
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under his jurisdiction; matters of lesser importa 
requiring joint consultation were handled by a Curré 
Affairs Commission of the Council of Ministers; a 
more important issues were passed to the CC Presidiu 
The Presidium of the Council of Ministers seems to ha 
atrophied as a functioning inner cabinet.? 

The advantages of this situation for Khrushchev z 
obvious. Not only was government business split 
between seven different “oligarchs” whose intere 
often conflicted, but the atrophy of the governme 
Presidium meant that Khrushchev’s rivals were p 
vented from welding the government machine into] 
unified force in the power struggle, while he, as a mer} 
ber of the CC Presidium, was ensured participation 
deciding all major government issues. Meanwh 
Khrushchev himself, who was not only First Secreta 
but, more important, the only Presidium member wif 
a place in the Central Committee Secretariat, was abj 
to direct the whole party apparatus practically as 
fief and could largely control what party business df 
and what did not come up for discussion in the Pr} 
sidium. The political value of this situation was prof 
ably little impaired by the election of party secretaff 
Suslov to the Presidium in July 1955, as the latt§ 
seems to have been innocent of any concern for intern] 
matters of organization and personnel, which were tH) 
vital commodities here.* | 

| 
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Khrushchev’s Drive for Power 


These factors go far towards explaining Khrushche 
position as primus inter pares, which he had assume 
well before the attempt of his fellow “oligarchs” to cur 
him in June 1957. At the same time the impact of thes 
factors was greatly enhanced by his vigorous exploit 
tion of the organizational opportunities which his rq 


*See Yu. M. Kozlov, Kollegialnost i yedinonachalie v Sove 
skom upravlenii, Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1956, p. 30. Org 
should also note the institutional effects of Malenkov’s replac 
ment as Premier by Bulganin in February 1955. The Presidi 
of the Council of Ministers was defined as consisting of t 
Premier and the First Deputy Premiers. Of the four leadeq 
entitled to membership under this formula, one dropped ov} 
(Malenkov, who was reduced to Deputy Premier only) whi 
another (Bulganin) was in a position of considerable depend 
ence upon Khrushchev and in disagreement with the other 
(Molotov and Kaganovich). 


“Nor can we assume that Khrushchev’s foray into Suslov} 
own field of ideology, namely his “‘secret speech” to the 20t# 
Congress and his subsequent pressing of “‘de-Stalinization,] 
necessarily brought the two secretaries into opposition; in fa 
as Mr. Lowenthal argues in the article cited above, the indica 
tions are to the contrary. 


forded. Khrushchev threw his weight behind pro- 
rams which, while promising to relieve the log-jam 
hich Stalin’s methods had produced (and therefore 
ymmanding considerable support both inside and out- 
ide the Presidium), at the same time frequently yielded 
‘im considerable organizational advantages. One such 
‘Mfogram was administrative decentralization, especially 
1 the control of industry. Between 1953 and 1956, 
5,000 enterprises were transferred from Union to 
sepublic jurisdiction.’ Decentralization could certainly 
e justified on grounds of efficiency, but since impor- 
t supervisory and problem-solving powers were 
nereby vested in local party bureaus and secretariats, 
+ also tended to enhance the role of the party apparatus 
s against the government apparatus. 

A more specific example of Khrushchev’s efforts to 
iden the jurisdiction of his apparatus was the abolition 
'f the raion Agriculture Departments in September 
953 and the transfer to groups of party officials sta- 
ioned in the Machine Tractor Stations of primary re- 
iponsibility for day-to-day control of the kolkhozy. 
While defensible on administrative and ideological 
stounds, this move also significantly narrowed the role 
f government agencies in the direction of agriculture 
‘nd increased the role of the party machine.® 

Such organizational maneuvers also aided Khrush- 
hev’s manipulation of personnel. For example, his 
‘eorganization of the base of the agricultural admin- 
stration enabled him to control the performance of 
vegional leaders, which was of the utmost value to him 
vhen it came to rewarding his friends and punishing 
nis enemies. Within weeks of this reorganization 
ruschchev had employed the pretext of agricultural 
incompetence to effect the removal of a dozen or more 
»bkom (District Committee) secretaries and oblispolkom 
‘District Executive Committee) chairmen, several of 
wheir replacements being Khrushchev protégés of many 
ears’ standing. 

But if organizational changes facilitated personnel 
moves, the latter in turn carried within them organiza- 
‘ional implications, particularly insofar as they affected 
he membership of the Central Committee. Khrushchev 
ppears to have been the only member of the oligarchy 
ith a clear appreciation of the potential importance of 
the Central Committee as a possible court of appeal from 


_ * Pravda, January 31, 1957. 

*In this period the MTS appear to have been cast for the 
xey role in the “raising of kolkhoz property to the level of state 
>roperty.” It was evidently anticipated that the “MTS zone” 
vould form the basis of a “higher” type of productive unit by 
zradually absorbing the organizational functions of the kolkhozy 
nd reducing the latter to something like departments of the 
‘zone.”” See Pravda, December 1. 1961. 


a divided Presidium, and he was certainly the only one 
to take steps to exploit the situation. The Central Com- 
mittee, which virtually atrophied in Stalin’s last years, 
had been formally revived by his heirs to help legitimate 
their power. Khrushchev worked to invest the form 
with substance. He began to convene the Central Com- 
mittee to discuss and approve major innovations in his 
areas of jurisdiction, and Bulganin was induced to do 
the same after his appointment to the premiership. By 
July 1955 the Central Committee was being asked to 
resolve an issue (the reconciliation with Yugoslavia) on 
which differences were known to exist within the Pre- 
sidium. In December 1956 Khrushchev’s rivals them- 
selves carried the process further by convening the 
Central Committee to approve changes in economic 
planning and in the structure of the State Economic 
Commission. (These decisions, which converted the 
State Economic Commission into something like an 
economic inner cabinet and promised to enhance the 
power and effectiveness of the central government, 
were certainly unwelcome to Khrushchev; but, perhaps 
needing time to recover his élan and to assess the situa- 
tion produced by the Hungarian revolt and other blows 
to his de-Stalinization policies, he decided to play a 
passive role at this Plenum). Thus, step by step, there 
was built up the feeling that the Presidium was to 
some degree genuinely, and not just formally, account- 
able to the Central Committee. 


MEANWHILE THE PERSONNEL changes sponsored 
by Khrushchev were substantially transforming the 
actual and potential membership of the Central Com- 
mittee. While there is little evidence that Khrushchev 
exercised much influence over government appointments, 
except in the fields of agriculture and internal security, 
his role was dominant in effecting changes among re- 
gional party and government officials, who between 
them made up over half the Central Committee mem- 
bership. The 133 full members of the Central Com- 
mittee approved by the 20th Congress in February 1956 
included 56 officials whose careers had been fostered by 
Khrushchev, and some 20 others whose relationship to 
Khrushchev was probably similar. Although this did 
not ensure Khrushchev an automatic majority (witness 
his protégé Shepilov, who changed sides in the June 
1957 crisis), it gave him a striking advantage over the 
other Presidium leaders, none of whom appears to have 
effected the election of more than a handful of sup- 
porters. Thus by both injecting an “appeal-court’’ ele- 
ment into the role of the Central Committee and by 
steadily increasing the weight of his supporters within 
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it, Khrushchev was preparing for the day when the 
Central Committee might play a decisive part in his 
drive to dominate the Soviet leadership. In February 
1957 probably, and in June 1957 certainly, it did play 
such a part.’ 

The question has often been raised: Why, with the 
example of Stalin’s use of the party secretaryship in the 
1920's before them, did Khrushchev’s fellow-oligarchs 
let him get away with it? The answer is that they did 
their best to prevent it. They jealously guarded the 
sovereignty of the Presidium. They chose a relatively 
junior member to head the Secretariat (Khrushchev was 
ranked fifth in March 1953), and saw to it that mem- 
bers of the Secretariat did not grow to a majority, or 
even a substantial minority, within the Presidium. But 
most of all they appear to have counted on the stability 
of Presidium membership. So long as the supremacy 
of the Presidium was unchallenged and Khrushchev (or 
any other “‘oligarch’”) was prevented from removing 
his rivals piecemeal and replacing them by his protégés 
—as Stalin had done between 1926 and 1930—there 
seemed no great danger in his entrenching himself in 
the area under his jurisdiction. The fact that this 
yielded Khrushchev ever-growing support in the full 
Central Committee probably caused little concern in 
1953-1954, or even at the 20th Congress, for who 
would have fancied the Central Committee voting down 
a Presidium majority? By keeping changes in the Pre- 
sidium to a minimum—in almost four years there were 
no removals of full members and only two additions— 
and by restricting Khrushchev’s Presidium protégés to 
one (Kirichenko), the possibility of his ever dominating 
this supreme body seemed to be excluded. 

Of course they calculated without Khrushchev’s extra- 
ordinary political talents. He proved to be not just 
a clever and patient manipulator (Malenkov, Kagano- 


"This question is examined more fully in my article “Khrush- 
chev and the Central Committee,” Australian Outlook, Septem- 
ber 1959. It can be plausibly speculated that Khrushchev’s 
victory in the June 1957 showdown was really settled before 
the Central Committee Plenum: that it depended on the support 
he could marshal in the police and the army, while the ma- 
jority he received at the Plenum merely reflected his superiority 
of force. It is certainly true that Khrushchev had important 
friends and protégés in the KGB, the Moscow Garrison, and 
the Moscow Military District, and that he evidently enjoyed the 
qualified support of Defense Minister Zhukov. Nevertheless, 
while there is insufficient evidence for a definitive answer to 
this question, what there is suggests strongly that the value to 
Khrushchev of his military and police connections was mainly 
a megative one, namely that his opponents were prevented by 
the risk of armed clashes from implementing their majority 
decisions directly, before obtaining Central Committee ap- 
proval; and that therefore the issue remained open until it was 
settled at the Central Committee Plenum. 
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in ingenuity, in political intuition and timing, he turned 
out to be infinitely superior to the other “collective 
leaders.” But in 1953 were they, any more than tha 
foreign student, in a position to appreciate the extentl 
of these talents, or to identify them as precisely those 
talents that would prove crucial in the forthcoming) 
struggle? Not the least of Khrushchev’s politica 
achievements during the post-Stalin interregnum was 
the balance he maintained between his organizations 
strength in the country at large and his position in the 
shifting policy alignments within the Presidium itself} 
As the weight of the men and organizations atl 
Khrushchev’s disposal grew, the size and cohesion req) 
quired by any coalition to curb him grew in proportion 
Khrushchev seems to have exercised the greatest tact in 
that he pursued, in the Presidium, policy lines which co 

sistently kept the strength of hostile political alignments 
at a level where these could be contained by his organiza 
tional power.® 


Strategy of Victory | 


This balance between political alignment and organi- 
zational strength was upset only after February 1957,} 
when Khrushchev’s moves to steamroller through theg 


decentralization of industrial administration began to 
unfold. At the February Plenum, Khrushchev secured 
passage of a resolution which in effect reversed the de-f 
cisions of the December Plenum on the State Economic} 
Commission and authorized the Presidium to prepare 
proposals for a regionalization of the economic admin- 
istration. In view of subsequent events, it is question-j 
able whether this measure commanded majority suppo 
within the Presidium, and this Plenum may therefore} 
have been the first occasion on which Khrushchev em- 


*Thus, in pushing for the removal of Malenkov from th 
premiership in December 1954—February 1955, Khrushchev 
maneuvered his rival into fighting on an issue—producers’ 
versus consumer goods—on which he (Khrushchev) was as 
sured of broad support within the Presidium from the more 
conservative leaders and those most involved in the industrial 
and military sectors (probably Molotov, Kaganovich, Pervukhin, 
Bulganin and Voroshilov). A year later, when his organiza 
tional strength had grown considerably, he was able to take a 
radical line on a controversial issue (de-Stalinization) on which 
he could expect far narrower support within the Presidium. In 
November-December 1956, Khrushchev was suddenly faced wit 
the danger of a coalition against him which he might have 
found difficult to defeat; accordingly he fought for time, being 
careful to avoid provocation and acquiescing in changes at the 
December Plenum to which, as he showed six weeks later, he 
was radically opposed, and intervening in the Plenum discus 
sions only on the marginal issue of housing. | 


oyed the Central Committee to force changes in Pre- 
gum policies. Be this as it may, the proposals 
emselves, when officially published some weeks later in 
ae name of the Presidium, were universally referred to 
s “Comrade Khrushchev’s theses,” and the remaining 
nembers of the Presidium, with the exception of 
shrushchev’s protégé Kirichenko, demonstratively dis- 
ciated themselves from the proposals by maintaining 
' “conspiracy of silence” in the subsequent nationwide 
Niscussion. Their misgivings are not surprising, since 
Shrushchev’s proposals threatened in effect to dismantle 
the central government apparatus, and thus to deprive 
nost of his Presidium colleagues of their remaining 
organizational base. Khrushchev now marshalled all the 


propaganda and organizational resources of the party 
machine to convert the ‘public discussion” into virtually 
unanimous endorsement of his basic proposals, thus 
presenting his rivals with the alternative of acquiescing 
or publicly throwing down the gauntlet. They chose the 
former course and maintained silence up to and through- 
out the May Supreme Soviet session which enacted the 
reform. The abortive attempt to unseat Khrushchev 
came only six weeks later, and there is little doubt that 
the decentralization issue precipitated this move. 

There is no need to decide whether or not Khrush- 
chev’s actions between February and May 1957 were 
intended to provoke a showdown in the Presidium. 
What should be noted is that Khrushchev contrived to 
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fight on ground that would secure him the maximum 
tactical advantages whether his Presidium opponents 
moved against him or not. If they acquiesced in the 
status quo after the industrial decentralization, his or- 
ganizational strength would be so enhanced thereby 
that he would be able to deal with them piecemeal; if, 
however, they “revolted,” they would be forced so to 
identify themselves with government versus party in- 
terests and with central versus local interests, that he 
could then count on support well beyond the limits of 
his direct patronage influence—from such central party 
officials as Suslov, for example, and from the republic 
and local officials who made up over half the Central 
Committee membership.® And here we must stress again 
that these calculations would have had little relevance 
but for Khrushchev’s successful efforts to revive the 
Central Committee as a functioning institution. These 
tactics were of course vindicated by the June 1957 
Plenum, where Khrushchev seems to have enjoyed the 
active support of about two-thirds of those present. 
(According to Kozlov, this was the Proportion who 
volunteered to speak against the “anti-party group.’’) 


KHRUSHCHEV’S VICTORY in the June 1957 show- 
down ensured his dominance of the Presidium and of 
the regime as a whole, a dominance that was both 
demonstrated and consolidated by his removal of Mar- 
shal Zhukov four months later. But the achievement of 
this dominance produced an institutional legacy that was 
far from ideal, for it left Khrushchev considerably de- 
pendent on two bodies: the Central Committee and the 
Secretariat. 

It looked in 1957 as if the June Plenum might prove 
to be of a historical importance far transcending the 
victory of one group of leaders over another. The re- 
assertion of Central Committee sovereignty over the 
Presidium seemed like the first step towards reversing 
the institutional effects of the Yezhoushchina. Khrush- 
chev, no doubt, had encouraged the CC members to 
take seriously their importance and authority (which 
may have been a factor in the support he enjoyed at 
the Plenum), but the fresh powers of that body—even 
though they still depended for their activation upon 
initiatives from within the Presidium or Secretariat— 
eventually grew into a potential threat to the First 
Secretary's scope of action, or possibly even a personal 
danger, should his authority in the inner bodies be chal- 
lenged. Khrushchev showed the greatest caution in ap- 


* Khrushchev also made timely concessions to save the defense 
industries from decentralization and thus avoided pushing the 
military leaders into the opposition camp. 
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proaching this problem, and he tacitly acknowledged th 
increased role and authority of the CC by convening 
no less than eight times in the year and a half betwee 
the June Plenum and the 21st Congress—a record sinc 
the 1920's. 

Since during the interregnum the most important o 
Khrushchev’s supporters tended to be concentrated ii 
the CC Secretariat—the apex of his organizational powe 
—it was inevitable that his victory over the Presidium it 
June 1957 should bear something of the character of - 
take-over of the latter by the Secretariat. CC Secretarie 
numbered two out of eleven full members of the Pre 
sidium before the June Plenum, seven out of fifteer 
after it. No less important, it was inevitable that mos 
of Khrushchev’s lieutenants should retain Secretaria 
posts after their elevation to the Presidium, since th 
Council of Ministers had been so crippled by the eco 
nomic decentralization and the consequences of the 
June Plenum?? that the Secretariat was left as the onh 
effective instrument of centralized coordination... The 
crucial role the Secretariat had come to assume was re 
flected in a further reorganization in December 1957 
which raised the ratio of its members in the Presidi 
to nine out of fifteen—easily the greatest identity o 
membership between the two bodies in the history of the 
regime. The advantages of this situation to Khrushche 
are obvious: the dominance of a Khrushchev-controllec 
Secretariat reduced any actual or potential opposition 
remaining in the Presidium to impotence. But the more 
vestigial this opposition became, the more the dis 
advantages outweighed the advantages. For, lacking an 
alternative basis of power or channel for this authority. 
Khrushchev became in a sense a prisoner of the Secre 
tariat. To pose an extreme example, if the Secretariat 
had ever revolted against his leadership, he would have 
had no other cards to play short of another appeal to 
the Central Committee or the employment of force. 


Consolidation of Dominance 


Between 1958 and 1960 Khrushchev therefore effected 
radical changes in the structure, functions and persoay 
nel of the central organs of rule, which relieved him off 


“A significant factor here was that for tactical reasons 
Khrushchev had felt constrained temporarily to leave one of hish} 
“anti-party’’ opponents, Bulganin, as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. 

“The failure to equip Gosplan to perform the coordinating} 
role assigned it under the decentralization meant that the 
multifarious problems coming up from the Councils of Na-} 
tional Economy (Sovnarkhozy) tended to reach the center via 
party rather than government channels. See Rigby and Church- § 
ward, Policy-making in the USSR, Pils. 25) 


this dependence on the Secretariat and the Central Com- 
mittee, and provided firm institutional foundations for 
his personal dominance. 

Although the problem of the Central Committee was, 
on the face of it, the easier to solve, Khrushchev spent 
over a year consolidating his power in other directions 
efore he felt ready to tackle it. Starting with the 
Plenum of December 1958, the meetings of the Central 
Committee underwent a striking change of character. 
They were convened less frequently; their usual agenda 
became the review of some broad area of the economy 
rather than the solution of specific current issues; they 
were attended by hundreds of non-members employed 
in the relevant fields of activity; and their proceedings 
were published verbatim. The increased ballyhoo sur- 
rounding the CC Plenums suggested an enlargement of 

eir role; from the point of view of power, however, 

e Central Committee was thus divested of the oppor- 
tunity to exercise or enlarge upon that embryonic control 
vover the inner organs of rule which it had won in 1957. 
ncreasingly its sessions took on the form of a dialogue 
between Khrushchev and the others present, with the 
First Secretary interrupting himself and other speakers 

o elicit information, pass judgment or give spot direc- 
tions to all and sundry, including the highest officials. 

e Central Committee had become Nikita Sergeevich’s 
ourt. 

Khrushchev’s obvious tactic vis-a-vis the Secretariat 
was diversification of his channels of authority. The key 
‘move here was of course his assumption from Bulganin 
of the premiership in March 1958. Shortly afterwards, 
ithe Presidium of the Council of Ministers, which seems 
to have been in‘ abeyance for some four years, was re- 
suscitated.12 In the summer of 1958, a thorough te- 
vamping of the Gosplan apparatus, particularly the ma- 
chinery of procurement and supply, greatly enhanced 
the capacity of the central government to coordinate 
the economy.’* Later changes, including the creation 
sof republic Councils of National Economy and coordi- 
mating bodies in the newly-formed “Large Economic 
Areas’, the further strengthening of Gosplan, and the 
setting up, or raising to Council-of-Ministers status, of 


2 See R. C. Tucker in American Slavic and East European Re- 
iew, December 1959, p. 532. The government Presidium has 
‘subsequently been mentioned by a number of Soviet textbooks, 
although without details on its membership. It may be safely 
‘assumed, however, that the body consists of the Premier and 
‘the. First Deputy and Deputy Premiers, and that other mem- 
bers of the Council of Ministers are invited to attend on an 
ad hoc basis. 

See P. V. Smirnov and R. B. Tarasyants, Organizatsiia i 
planirovanie sbyta promyshlennoi produktsii SSR, Moscow, 
Gosplanizdat, 1960, pp. 59-78. 


some fourteen central government agencies, added even 
more weight to the revival of government channels in 
general and of the Council of Ministers in particular. 
This was also reflected in the appointment of a number 
of new Deputy Premiers and the transfer of several 
leaders from the Secretariat to government jobs. 
Another expedient used by Khrushchev to broaden 
the base of his power structure was his enhancement 
of the Bureau of the Central Committee for the RSFSR. 
Originally set up in 1956 to correct the anomalous 
absence in the RSFSR of a republic party executive, 
Khrushchev now clearly decided to use the bureau to 
extend his influence in this largest of the republics. 
From the beginning its leading members were also 
members of the Secretariat, and this continued after 
the removal of the “‘anti-party group”: in 1958-59, of 
the five full members of the Presidium with seats on 
the RSFSR Bureau, three had places in the CC Secre- 
tariat as well. This overlap was reduced to one 
(Khrushchev himself) in the reshuffle of leaders an- 
nounced in May 1960. Although the RSFSR Bureau 
continues to function through departments of the Cen- 
tral Committee apparatus which are more or less closely 
integrated with like-named departments serving the 
other republics, its separate identity vis-a-vis the Sec- 
retariat and its importance in the system of central 
executive bodies has undoubtedly grown since 1960. 
The May 1960 reshuffle was the most important step 
in the institutional consolidation of Khrushchev’s power 
after his assumption of the premiership two years ear- 
lier. In reducing the Secretariat from ten members to 
five and in strengthening both the Council of Ministers 
and the RSFSR Bureau by the transfer of top personnel, 
it marked the end of the Secretariat's era of hegemony. 
The sorting-out of most of the Presidium members 
into three discreet groups, which took place at the May 
1960 Plenum, has subsequently been rounded off by the 
leadership changes effected after the 22nd Congress. 
As of June 1962, of the twelve full members of 
the CC Presidium, four had seats on the Secretariat 
(Khrushchev, Kozlov, Suslov ahd Kuusinen), four on 
the RSFSR Bureau (Khrushchev, Voronov, Kirilenko 
and Polyansky), and three on the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers (Khrushchev, Mikoyan and 
Kosygin). A glance at these names will show not only 
that Khrushchev is unique in being a member of all 
three bodies (in fact he acts as chairman of ail of 
them) but that no other Presidium member has a place 
on more than one of them. Although the CC Presid- 
ium remains, at least in form and probably in fact, 
the most important of all these inner bodies, much of 
the business of government must by now be concen- 
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trated in the three technically less important ones.1¢ This 
being so, the institutional strength of Khrushchev’s 
position (which probably exceeds anything that Stalin 
ever achieved) is perfectly obvious. 


Final Assessment 


Since Khrushchey’s demonstration of power in 1957, 
it has always seemed improbable a priori that any group 
within the Soviet leadership would combine to restrict 
his dominance. But it is in the role he has come to 
assume in the regime’s supreme executive organs that 
the most incontrovertible evidence of his dominance is 
to be found. We have seen how acutely aware Stalin’s 
heirs were of the power implications of institutional 
arrangements, and what meticulous care they took to 
guard against the domination of any individual or 
clique. If there 7s some powerful group of leaders 
capable of obstructing a First Secretary-Prime Minister's 
policies and drive for power, how then has Khrushchev 
managed to achieve his present position of overwhelm- 
ing organizational superiority? And since this superi- 
ority has become a reality, in what organizational terms 
can the activities of such a group be imagined? 

Current speculation concerning Khrushchev’s position 
centers mostly on other issues, and numerous facts have 
plausibly been adduced as evidence of the continued 
influence of a constant or shifting “‘stop-Khrushchev 
group.” In the view of the present writer, the insti- 
tutional argument that has been outlined here casts 
serious doubt on such interpretations. What is more, 
the facts usually advanced in support of the “stop- 
Khrushchev group” thesis are in most cases susceptible 


“ The remaining full members of the Presidium are Brezhnev 
(Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), Podgorny 
(First Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee) and 
Shvernik (Chairman of the Party Control Commission). Of 
the five candidate-members, four are leaders from the national 
republics and one (Grishin) is the Chairman of the Central 
Trade Unions Council; none enjoys membership in any of the 
three inner executive bodies. 


of different and equally plausible explanations. Take 
for example, the fact that policies initiated or fore. 
shadowed by Khrushchev or by clearly-identified Pro- 
tégés are occasionally reversed or fail to eventuate. This 
can just as well mean that Khrushchev is strong enough 
to change his mind and that his lieutenants have the 
scope and motivation to differ among themselves, 
Again, there is the fact that appeals and hints about 
further disciplinary measures against Khrushchev’s de 
feated opponents have found no expression in acti 
but one can just as plausibly see in this a demagogi 
display of forbearance and magnanimity combined wi 

a prophylactic baring of fangs. And what of the re 
moval of some Khrushchev protégés from the Presid 
ium? One may reasonably answer that Khrushch 

is no longer so dependent upon those who supported 
him against the ‘‘anti-party group” that he is prevented 
from replacing older lieutenants by newer ones. 

Much discussion of Khrushchev’s position is be- 
deviled by a common assumption of certain irresistible 
(though undefined) forces which compel him to drive 
for the degree and nature of power exercised by Stalin. 
The extent of Khrushchev’s dominance is then meas- 
ured by comparison with Stalin in terms of the per- 
sonality cult, the demonstrated ability to use the instru- 
ments of terror against opponents, and so on. We 
might as well assess Stalin’s power by his success in 
using the techniques of dominance employed by Lenin. 
Such judgments ignore differences in mentality and 
motivation, the necessity of pursuing different roads to 
power, and changes in the socio-political context in 
which power is exercised. 

Khrushchev is not simply the most prominent figure 
in a collective leadership and the figurehead and spokes- 
man of the regime. He is the leader of the Soviet 
Union, whose dominance of his country is certainly 
no less than General Franco’s or Prime Minister Sal: 
azar’s of theirs. This is not to say that he decides 
everything alone or that he can do what he likes when 
he likes. But in the last analysis Ais wishes and his 
decisions are those that really matter. 


a 


a Sa 


The Peasant vs. the Consumer: 


‘By Seneryn Bialer 


THE DIVIDING LINE between success and failure in 
Soviet agriculture has always been very thin. During 
e first half of 1962 Soviet leaders acknowledged by 
implication that the pendulum had swung decisively 
toward failure. This long overdue acknowledgement 
expressed itself mainly in actions aimed at a radical cure 
of agricultural ills. From a long-range viewpoint, prob- 
ably the most important of these actions were two 
decisions adopted at the March 1962 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee, one aimed at a complete 
teorganization of the agricultural administration, and 
the other at the abandonment of the “travopolye’’ 
(grass-rotation) crop system. Much more dramatic in 
its impact, however, was a more recent decision that 
nas forced the Soviet population to face up to the agri- 
cultural problems of the country in an immediate, salient, 
and—for wage and salary earners—painful way. 


This decision, announced on June 1, 1962, by decree 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, raised the 
government retail prices paid by consumers an average 
of 30 percent for meat and meat products and 25 
dercent for butter. At the same time, it raised the pro- 
surement prices paid by the government to the kolkhozy 
(collective farms) an average of 35 percent for meat, 
10 percent for butter and 5 percent for cream.* 


1The decree, accompanied by a “Proclamation to the Soviet 
eople,” was published in Pravda, June 1, 1962. Simultane- 
yusly but of relatively minor impact, the decree lowered the 

ail price on sugar by 5 percent and on viscose synthetic 
naterials by 20 percent. 


IMr. Bialer, a former functionary in the Agitprop De- 
bartment of the Central Committee of the Polish CP, 
‘ame to the United States in 1956 and is now complet- 
ing graduate studies at Columbia University in New 
York. He has contributed articles to numerous journals. 


A Crisis in Prices 


The decree of June 1 deserves close scrutiny and 
evaluation as a decision of both economic and political 
significance. In particular, four aspects of the bill war- 
rant detailed attention. 


Retail Price Policy 


1) Firstly, the increase in the official price of such 
consumer products as meat and butter was in itself a 
very unusual step, reversing the basic trend of the last 
15 years and recalling the predominant price drift of 
the Stalin era. The first 20 of Stalin’s 25 years of rule 
(i.e., from the start of his industrialization drive on- 
ward) was marked by an almost continuous increase in 
consumer goods prices: an inflationary spiral in the 
1930's was followed by wartime inflation and then by 
an extraordinary rise in the official prices of consumer 
goods during the first postwar years. During this 
period, the food-price index in the sphere of official 
trade rose from a base of 100 in 1928 to 1,014 in 1937 
and 3,056 in 1948.? 

The spring of 1948 saw the first move toward a de- 
flation of official consumer-goods prices, including food, 
and was followed up by yearly announcements of price 
reductions until Stalin’s death. At the time he died, 
the food-price index in official trade (1947 = 100) 
stood at 43.3 For two years more the price decline con- 
tinued. Considering the deplorable conditions of Soviet 


2 Estimate based on official Moscow prices: see Naum 
Jasny, The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era, Stanford, 
Cal., Stanford University Press, 1951, p. 112. 

3 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1956), Moscow, 1957, P. 233. Com- 
parison of prices prevailing in the fourth quarter of 1947 and 
after the price reduction of April 1, 1952. 


agriculture in 1953, it is clear that the large slashes in 
foodstuff prices of that year were politically motivated. 

After 1954, the policy of large annual price cuts was 
abandoned. During the last six years preceding the 
recent decree a few upward or downward fluctuations 
took place, but in general the prices of basic food com- 
modities (excluding liquor) remained fairly stable.‘ 
During this period Soviet efforts to improve the popular 
lot were concentrated in the area of wages and social 
welfare rather than price policies, allowing a more 
selective distribution of benefits than across-the-board 
price reductions. At the same time the continued short- 
age of supplies—or more specifically, the gap between 
effective demand and the regime's ability to satisfy it 
through government procurements—resulted in wide 
discrepancy between the official and free market prices, 
along with such problems as black-market “‘speculation” 
and the ubiquitous phenomenon of queues in front of 
the shops. Nevertheless the government generally held 
the line on basic foodstuff prices. In these years Khrush- 
chev seemed to be subscribing—at least in practice—to 
a theoretical premise” conceived by Stalin, described 
caustically in the following recent remark of a Soviet 
economist: 


- it followed from Stalin’s formulation that under 
socialism the demand for industrial and agricultural 
products should outdistance the supply; that is, .. . pro- 
duction should remain behind demand, {a relationship} 
allegedly constituting a superior feature of the socialist 
system of production. 

The decree of June 1, 1962, thus represents the first 
dramatic increase in the official prices of basic food- 
stuffs under Khrushchev’s rule, and in fact since the 
pivotal point of 1948. The retail prices of meat and 
butter in the official trade system have returned to the 
level which prevailed in the last years of Stalin’s rule. 


Procurement Price Policy 


2) The June 1st decision is also notable in that it 
lifted the lid on a three-year halt in the movement of 
procurement prices paid by the government to the 
kolkhozy for livestock products, resuming the upward 


*On the basis 1954=100, the food Price index including 
liquor was 104 in 1960. In this period liquor prices rose 
over 20 percent. Prices of meat and poultry rose considerably 
in 1956 but declined in the next two years and thereafter 
remained stable. The price of butter showed no change after 
1954. See Narodnoe khoziaistuvo ...v 1956, p. 232, and 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1960 godu, 1961, p. 716. 

* A. Bolgov, in Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 5, 1962, 
Pare: 
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stock products increased much more sharply each year 


TABLE | 


Procurement Prices Index 


1950 1956 
Meat 
(live weight) 100 520 943 
Milk and 
milk products 100 323 383 


SOURCE: Comparisons of the U.S. and Soviet Economics, Join§ 
Economic Committe, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C., 1959) 
Part I, p. 271. The 1950 and 1956 figures represent the) 
weighted average of compulsory-delivery and above-quota prices 


trend of such prices in the earlier post-Stalin years. Fro 
September 1953 through 1958, the procurement rate 
paid to the kolkhozy rose steeply—in fact, this increase 
was one of the main features of Khrushchev’s plan te 
stimulate greater interest among collective farmers ir 
agricultural development (see Table I). During 1959 
however—most notably at a December Plenum of the 
Central Committee—voices were raised calling for a 
partial reversal of this policy, culminating in Khrush 
chev’s announced intention to cut the procurement priced, 
paid the ko/khozy to the level of those paid the sovkhoz | 
(state farms).6 The Premier’s announcement apparently} 
was never implemented—probably because the per. 
formance of Soviet agriculture remained far below Soviet 
expectations (as we shall see). Available evidence sug- 
gests, however, that some price cuts were effected and 
that in general the procurement prices for livestock!) 
products were at least held at a stable level after 1959. 

Among such evidence, a comparison of procurement}: 
prices announced in July 1958 with those reported to be 
in effect just before the new price rise (cited in a ‘‘Proc- 
lamation to the Soviet People” that accompanied the 
June decree) indicates that the procurement price of 
beef declined by 2.8 rubles per centner of live weight} 
(or over 4 percent) in this period, while the price of | 
poultry went up by less than one percent.7 

Extrapolations from other official Soviet statistics | 
(presented in Table II on this page) offer a ay | 
picture of more or less stable procurement prices for} 
1959-60. As the table shows, from 1956 through 1958 | 
the amount paid to non-sovkhoz producers for live-f 


*For details of these developments, see the author's article, 
“. . . But Some Are More Equal Than Others,” Problems of § 
Communism, No. 2 (March-April), 1960. 

"Based on figures in Pravda, July 1, 1958, and June 1,f 
1962. 


did the volume of deliveries of each of the four 
najor products themselves *—reflecting the rise in the 
procurement prices paid by the government (especially 
in 1958). In 1959 and 1960, on the other hand, the 
change in the volume of deliveries roughly corresponded 
o the change in the value paid for them, suggesting 
at no important upward or downward procurement 
price adjustments took place.° 


The June 1st decree sharply departs from this pattern, 
everting to the upward movement of prices that was 
interrupted in 1959. The new procurement prices to be 
paid to the ko/khozy are higher, as compared to the 
1959-62 period, by the following percentages: fowl, 
52.3 percent; beef, 41.9; pork, 28.7; mutton, 15; butter, 
m0; cream, 5.1° 


blic Opinion Factors 


3) A third aspect of the June 1st decision deserving 
ttention is the manner in which it was made public. 
There is little precedent in Soviet experience for an 
ypen announcement of a price increase on basic con- 
umer goods, especially an announcement that came close 
0 confessing that the living standard of the Soviet 
sopulation was about to be lowered (albeit ‘‘temporari- 
”). The price increases of Stalin’s day either were put 
nto effect without public notice or, if announced, were 


*The one exception concerns egg deliveries in 1957; how- 
ver, it may be pointed out that in the previous year, egg 
deliveries accounted for only a little more than one percent 
of the total money receipts for the four commodities listed 
‘n the table (see Comparisons of the US and Soviet Economies, 
oint Economic Committee, US Congress, Washington, D.C., 
1959, Part I, p. 284). According to this author's estimate, in 
1960 egg deliveries still accounted for less than four percent of 
e total receipts for the four commodities. 

_*The only alternate explanation would have to assume that 
. major shift had taken place in the qualitative make-up of 
Neliveries of the products listed—e.g., a shift to deliveries of 
nore expensive meats—and there is no evidence that this was 


another official Soviet source (Selskoe 
-hoziaistvo SSSR, Moscow, Gostatizdat, 1960, p. 117), the 
verage procurement prices for livestock products increased in 
© year 1959 by about three percent. (This figure is derived 
om an index of average procurement prices paid to non- 
ovkhoz producers for all livestock products, indicating in- 
‘teases throughout the post-Stalin era as follows: 1952= 100, 
953=214, 1954=307, 1955=319, 1956=371, 1957=420, 
1958=546, 1959=561). While the implied three percent rise 
n 1959 differs slightly from other calculations, it does not con- 
adict the general picture of a leveling off of procurement 
tices after 1958. 

—™See Pravda, Jufie 1, 1962, and Kommunist (Moscow), 
No. 9, June 1962, p. 43. 


euphemistically called “certain price adjustments.” A 
favorite Stalinist device was to conceal increases in food 
prices behind the practice of gtadating various com- 
modities sold to the population in retail trade (for 
example, low quality butter would be regraded and te- 
priced in a higher bracket; simultaneously, “low” grades 
of butter would virtually disappear from the government 
stores. ) 

Expectably, official statements as well as numerous 
editorials and articles on the June ist decree contained 
the usual content of propaganda, distortion, and out- 
right falsehood—especially in their efforts to justify the 
government's action in terms of the alleged growing 
aggressiveness of ‘‘American imperialism’ (see, for 
example, the distorted treatment of US President Ken- 
nedy’s remarks in his much-publicized interview with 
the American columnist Joseph Alsop). Similarly, in 
dealing with the current domestic economic situation and 
the factors which led up to it, official pronouncements 
excelled in offering half and quarter truths: e.g., the 
facts of how the production, procurement and sale of 
agricultural products have fared during the Seven-Year 
Plan were concealed behind irrelevant comparisons of 
the present with the year 1953, or with a new favorite 
of Khrushchev’s—the yearly average of 1956-60. 

Yet these distortions notwithstanding, the official pro- 
nouncements on the June 1st action were more straight- 
forward and rational in presenting the economic argu- 
mentation of the new policy than any produced in com- 
parable circumstances in the past. Even more notable, 


TABLE Il 


Shifts in volume and cost of government 
procurement of livestock products 
(excluding sovkhozy) 


(% of increase [+] or decrease [—]} over previous year) 


1956 1957 1958 19591960 

Meat ae ee ee ee 
Milk and milk 

products +32 +10 +6 +10 -—5 

Eggs +10 +27 +2 +24 +7 

Wool + 8 0 +11 +12 -2 


Procurement pay- 
ments for live- 
stock products +34 +23 +44 +25 -—2 


SouRcES: Computed from Narodnoe khoziaistzo SSSR v 1959 
godu, Moscow, 1960, p. 323, 325, 444: and Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1960 g., 1961, pp. 381, 383, 514. 
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the tenor of the pronouncements was apologetic, de- 
fensive. Considered in large, they can be said to express 
the change in the style of Soviet leadership—a change 
which to some extent is of the leaders’ own choosing, 
but which basically reflects the altered socio-political 
atmosphere in the post-Stalin era and illuminates the 
increasing onus on the leadership to prepare and con- 
vince public opinion in support of its actions. 

That the Soviet top command expected public dis- 
content over the decree and felt pressed to counteract 
it was evidenced in several ways: the issuance of an 
explanatory ‘Proclamation to the Soviet People” in 
company with the decree (published June 1st on the 
front pages of all Soviet newspapers); the precipitate 
haste of Khrushchev’s visit in May to Rumania; and 
the unprecedented number of public speeches that 
Khrushchev made in the month of June. 


IT IS LITTLE WONDER that discontent was antici- 
pated, considering the meaning of the price raise to the 
average Soviet wage earner in terms of his living 
standard. Since the Soviet government, in announcing 
price reductions in the past, has never failed to advertise 
estimates of the savings that would result to the popu- 
lation, it is only appropriate to estimate the losses that 
Soviet urban consumers will suffer in consequence of 
the present price increase. On the basis of official 
Soviet data, it can be estimated that the new prices of 
meat and butter will boost the general price index 
for food (excluding alcoholic beverages) by approxi- 
mately 5 percent, and will impose a money loss on urban 
consumers of between 1.5 and 1.7 billion new rubles 
annually.11 

Some idea of the relative magnitude of this loss can 
be obtained by comparing it with the effect of price 
reductions in the past. Between 1955 and 1960 three 
price reductions took place, (in 1956, 1957 and 1959): 
together these lowered the prices of children’s clothing 
and other children’s items, some fabrics, aluminum 
kitchenware, radios and radio equipment, watches, 
bicycles, cameras, nylons, wines, toys, some medicines, 
canned fish, fruits and vegetables, food concentrates, fat, 
pork, and smoked goods. Gains to consumers resulting 
from all these reductions were said to total about 1.1 
billion rubles 12—that is, less than the present loss. 


“Estimated on the basis of the 1960 volume of sales in 
the official trade system (see Narodnoe khoziaistvo . .. v 
1960, p. 689) Savings which will result from the lowering of 
the price of sugar in the June 1st decree are included in the 
computation. 

* See Pravda, January 2, 1958, and July 1, 1959. 
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We should recognize that the further we move ahead .. 


Moreover, it should be noted that the price reductio 
of past years largely concerned products of marging 
utility to the majority of Soviet consumers, especial 
those in the lower wage brackets. The present pric 
increase concentrates exclusively on the basic foo 
products most desired by the consumer, and the shorta 9 
of these products is most strongly felt by the low i 
come groups. 

Finally, it should be noted that whereas the price 
ductions of the past spread savings (although 
equally) among all sectors of the population, the prese 
Price increase exclusively affects the non-farm populac 
—thus its impact in terms of money loss is almos 
double in the urban areas. 

The regime’s apprehension over adverse public rq 
action seems to have proven justified, judging by som 
official statements. For example, just one day after th | 
price announcement Khrushchev, speaking to a you 
gathering in Moscow, remarked: 


- . our people have to overcome the present difficulties 
to understand the situation, and not just to understan 
it themselves but to explain it to those who understan 
less well. ... I appeal to members of the party and thd 
Komsomol, to the workers, to kolkhoz peasants and té 
the intelligentsia .. . not only to understand this action . | 
but to explain to others its unavoidability and its i 
portance, and to conduct a struggle with those anti-soci 
elements who hinder our movement forward. And sucl 
elements do exist—there are still self-seekers {“rvachi’ 
loafers and also criminals . . . 
their senses. . . .” 


A few weeks later Khrushchev, speaking to an agri 
cultural conference, made the revealing admission tha 
grumbling over the June 1st action—far from being 


confined to “‘anti-social elements’—was indeed being 
heard within the inner sanctum of the party: 


We know that even certain Communists talk some 
times in this manner: “So at the 22nd Party Congres 
we adopted the program of building communism—anc 
afterwards the prices for meat went up. Where are we 
moving—forward or backward?” Only those who look 
backward think in this way; those who look forward seé¢ 
very well that we are moving forward." 


Though discontent may have been even more ex 
tensive than was expected, Khrushchev could not have 
been too surprised. At least two and a half years agoy 
in a speech exhorting party leaders to increase agri} 
cultural output, he warned against just such a reaction\l 
in the populace: || 


* Ibid., June 3, 1962. 
“ Ibid., June 30, 1962. 


he more assertive and uncompromising will be the’ work- 
; people’s attitude toward hardships. Why? Because 
eople want to see the successes in economic develop- 
nent in the stores and in their shopping bags.” 


> 2 


Effects on the Farm Population 


4) Consideration finally must be given to certain 
anusual and significant socio-economic aspects of the 
fune 1st decision. 

It has just been pointed out that the new retail-price 
“crease on meat and butter amounts in effect to a special 
ax levied exclusively on wage earners—for obviously, 
the Soviet peasants do not buy livestock products in the 
government stores. At the same time, the’ June 1st 
decree benefits the farm population directly and im- 
nediately, and not just through the increase of govern- 
nent procurement prices paid to the £o/khozy; the retail- 
orice increase itself operates to improve the peasant’s 
‘ncome through its effect on the extra-governmental 
eolkhoz market. 

The urban population is supplied with livestock 
oroducts not only through the government trade struc- 
sure but in part through the £o/khoz market, where 


seasants sell produce raised on their private plots or 
teceived as payment-in-kind for their trudodni (labor 
days) in the collective fields. Sometimes collectively- 
owned produce—that is, part of the surplus (if any) 
shat remains to collectives after deliveries to the state— 
‘s also sold in this market. 

In recent years, the absolute volume of livestock com- 
modities sold in the kolkhoz market has declined con- 
iderably; in the period 1957-60, for example, the turn- 


— *® Stenographic Report of the Plenum of the CPSU Central 
‘Committee, December 22-25, 1959 (in Russian), Moscow, 
1960, p. 394. 


' TABLE III 


Excess of kolkhoz market prices over 
official trade prices (in %) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
L. commodities 33 38 30 35 
= f 34 43 43 45 
Mutton 46 51 45 60 
Buiter 39 21 20 21 


SourcEs: Computed from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1959 
sodu, Moscow, 1960, pp. 680-81; and Narodnoe khoziaistvo 
SSSR v 1960 g., 1961, pp. 718-19. 


over of meat decreased by 24 percent, and of milk and 
milk products by 23 percent.1® At the same time, the 
relative weight of kolkhoz market trade in the total 
turnover of foodstuffs (calculated here on the basis of 
products, including livestock commodities, sold both in 
the official and kolkhboz markets) fell from 18.2 per- 
cent in 1957 to 13.8 percent in 1960.17 Yet despite 
these declines, the revenues from the 4ol/khoz market 
remain a basic component of the peasants’ income. 

In the past, the prices paid by urban consumers in 
the kolkhoz market have consistently and substantially 
exceeded government retail prices for the same products 
(the difference in price levels, expressed in percentages, 
is shown in Table III). Patronage of the olkhoz mar- 
ket, despite its higher prices, reflects the chronic inability 
of the official trade system to satisfy the effective demand 
of the population, due both to shortages in production 
and inefficiencies in distribution by the cumbersome 
trade organizations. 

The retail price increase of June 1962 will probably 
diminish the big margin between the official and the 
kolkhoz market prices by artificially curtailing the effec- 
tive demand for livestock products; that is, assuming that 
the 1962 production of livestock commodities is not 
catastrophically low (rewidening the gap between sup- 
ply and effective demand), the difference between gov- 
ernment and kolkhoz market prices, as expressed in 
percentages, will decrease. In terms of absolute figures, 
however, it can be expected that the ko/khoz market 
prices for meat and butter will rise by some amount, 
if rot by the whole amount, of the government price 
increase. For it is doubtful whether the official increase, 
large as it is, can curb the heavy demand for such basic 
products as meat and butter so effectively that the gov- 
ernment channels can fully cover the trade.1° There is 
also no reason to expect radical changes in the distribu- 
tion performance of Soviet trade organizations. 

From the point of view of agricultural producers— 
including both individual peasants and collective farm 


Computed from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu, 
1960, p. 709, and Narodnoe khoziaistvo ...v 1960, p. 737. 

1 Narodnoe khoziaistvo ... v 1959, p. 636, and Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo ...v 1960, p. 680. 

While the peasants’ income from their private plots de- 
clined after 1958, there was no compensating increase for 
their work on the collective lands. For an excellent review 
on this subject, see A. Kahan, “Recent Trends in Soviet Farm 
Incomes,” Problems of Communism, No. 6, (November- 
December), 1961. 

If, of course, there were ever a radical increase in live- 
stock production and especially in state procurements, the 
price gap between the kolkhoz and official markets could con- 


ceivably disappear. 
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units—the incentive to sell on the free market has 
naturally been strong, due to the considerable difference 
between procurement prices paid by the government and 
the retail prices paid by the population, especially in 
the open market. While the June 1st decree raised 
Procurement prices, it raised official retail prices even 
more (in terms of absolute figures). Given the addi- 
tional increment the peasants and collectives can expect 
on the open market, the incentive to sell outside govern- 
ment procurement channels remains as strong if not 
stronger than ever. To cite some examples, the decree 
has increased the difference between the procurement 
Price and the official retail price of beef from 51.7 to 60 
rubles per centner of live weight, and of pork from 73.3 
to 80 rubles.2° 

The rise in government procurement prices will in 
itself add considerably to the income of solkhoz enter- 
prises. Roughly estimated, the collectives’ total cash 
income from this source should increase by approximate- 
ly 8 to 12 percent.2" This increase does not, of course, 
imply an equivalent rise in the income of the £olb- 
hozniki. Kolkhoz cash revenues ate used to pay taxes 
and insurance, to cover administration and production 
expenses, and to increase capital and cultural funds: 
only after these expenditures have been made is the 
remainder divided among collective members. For the 
past few years there have been no systematic official 
statistics to indicate the structure of money expenditures 
within the kolkhozy. For the year 1958, however, one 
source has estimated that about 38 percent of the total 
money income of the kolkhozy was distributed to mem- 
bers, while about 25 percent went for production 
expenses, 22 percent for additions to the capital fund 
(nedelimyi fond), and the rest for other &olkhoz 
obligations.2? There are indications that during and 
after 1958—the year the Machine Tractor Stations were 
abolished—the capital funds of the kolkhozy began to 
absorb an increasing share of the collectives’ total money 
income. As Table IV shows, while the collectives’ 
income rose sharply in 1958 (a record year marked 
both by an increase in procurement prices and by bigger 
deliveries of farm produce to the government), over 
one-third of this increment was alloted to augment the 
capital funds. Of a further rise in total income in 1959 
(a good year for livestock production), almost two- 


* Calculated from figures in Pravda, June 1, 1962, and 
Kommunist, No. 9, June 1962, p. 43. 

* This estimate is calculated by applying the increased price 
rate to 1960 figures on kolkhoz income from state procure- 
ments of livestock products, and measuring the result against 
income from total state procurements for that year. 

” Comparisons of the US and Soviet Economies, p. 274. 
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TABLE IV 


Relation of capital fund expenditures to 
kolkhoz total money income 


Cope: A=Increase (or decrease) over previous year i 
total money income of the holkhozy. 
B=Increase (or decrease) over previous year i 
capital fund additions. 

C=Percent of increase in kolkhoz income absorbec 
by capital fund additions. 


A B C 


a ee OS ee 
(in billions of new rubles) (in % 


1953 +0.68 +0.13 19 
1955 +2.6 +0.45 17 
1956 +1.9 +0.35 18 
1957 +0.06 +0.01 17 
1958 +3.68 + 1.36 37 
1959 +0.48 +0.29 60 
1960 —0.37 —0.09 —_ 


SouRcEs: Computed from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1959 : 
godu, Moscow, 1960, p. 423; and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR 
v 1960 g., 1961, p. 492. | 


eS eee ee 
thirds went to increase the capital funds. In 1960, thel 
income of the kolkhozy declined and so did the capital | 
fund contribution, but by a lesser amount—in other) 
words, its Proportion of the total income increased at! 
the sacrifice of other expenditures. 2% 
The kolkhoz members will undoubtedly press for 

higher “workday” payments as a result of the new! 
increase in procurement prices. However, counter- 

pressure from party and government agricultural organs | 
has always been sufficient to ensure that only a small} 
part of such increases in kol&hoz income gets into the | 
pockets of the kolkhozniki. Today the hand of the 
authorities has been further strengthened by the pro- 
gram enacted in March 1962 to reorganize the adminis- 
tration of agriculture, imposing such stringent controls 
on the kolkhozy as to destroy any illusion—even on 
paper—of their independence from supervision. 


SUCH LIMITS NOTWITHSTANDING, the com- | 
bined effect of higher procurement and higher free 
market prices can be expected to improve the overall 


“The official explanation for the decline of kolkhoz cash 
income in 1960 as compared to 1959 is the fact that many 
kolkhozy were transformed into sovkhozy during 1960, and 
their income was thus excluded from 1960 totals (see Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo . . . v 1960, footnote on bottom p. 496). However, 
this fact is irrelevant in demonstrating the proportionate share 
allocated to capital funds out of solkhoz income. 


inances of the kolkhozy and, to a lesser extent, the 
ncomes of their members. A final point must be made 
oncerning the ideological implications of this effort 
9 bolster the agricultural economy, for in contrast to 
atlier programs of the Khrushchev decade, the current 
sourse involves a wholly unorthodox departure from 
the premises of Soviet doctrine. During the period 
1953 to 1958 improvements in the situation of agri- 
cultural enterprises and of the peasant population were 
attributable not only to the redirection of budgetary 
expenditures in favor of the neglected agricultural 
or but also to the growth of farm production; more- 
over, throughout this period the real wages and salaries 
of the non-agricultural population were on the increase, 
although at a lower rate than peasant income. By con- 
trast, the present increase in agricultural revenues 
derives mainly from the income of the non-farm popu- 
dation: as we have seen, the effect of the June Ist 
decree is to transfer funds directly from non-farm wage 
and salary earners to agricultural enterprises and the 
easants—and thus to lower workers’ living standards. 
It is interesting to recall a famous statement made by 
Stalin back in 1928, when the shoe was on the other 
foot. In explaining why price relations that were un- 
favorable to the peasants were being imposed as part 
of the process of accumulating funds for the industriali- 
zation drive, Stalin proclaimed: 


This is an additional tax on the peasants in the interest of 
uplifting our industry, which serves the whole country, 
including the peasants. This is something like a “tribute,” 
something like a supertax that we are temporarily com- 
yelled to impose in order to maintain and to press further 
the present tempo of the development of industry.” 


Reversing Stalin’s terins to fit the present, for the 
first time in Soviet history the workers have been called 
pon to pay “something like a tribute’ in the interest 
of “uplifting agriculture, which serves the whole coun- 
try, including the workers.” 2° That this policy ill 


 ™*Y. V. Stalin, Sochineniia, Moscow, 1952 edition, Vol II, 
pe 159. 

* On the question of precedents, it might be argued that 

enin’s New Economic Policy was also an incentive measure 
aimed in part at distributing more of the national income to 

> peasants, although the NEP in toto had much broader aims. 
In any event, this may explain why Khrushchev, with charac- 
'teristic modesty, compared his decision on the June Ist decree 
with Lenin’s on NEP (see Pravda, June 3, 1962). 

It should be noted further that the “tribute” now de- 

anded of the workers hardly compares with the immense 
sacrifice demanded of the peasants by Stalin. Even with the 
adjustments of June 1st, the level of industrial prices as com- 
pared to agricultural prices (both retail and procurement ) 
emains highly disadvantageous to the peasants and more chat- 
acteristic of a backward economy than of an industrial power. 


befits Communist ideological assumptions is selfevident. 
It is curious that Khrushchev himself, only two and a 
half years ago, publicly warned against the ideological 
as well as the economic dangers of the very tendency 
which his June 1st decision seems to promote. Speaking 
at the Central Committee Plenum in December 1959, he 
said: 


In 1953, when many kolkhozy were in difficult circum- 
stances, the Soviet government . . . substantially raised 
the prices paid for kolkhoz production, nothwithstanding 
the fact that some kolkhoz production was already more 
costly than the production of many sovkhozy.... We 
knew that the prices we set for some products and crops 
were high. But we understood that if we did not raise 
the prices, the kolkhozy would not extricate themselves 
from their difficult situation. ... Now, since our kolkhozy 
have recovered, moved forward, the earnings of the 
kolkhozniki have become higher. In some districts they 
even substantially exceed the earnings of the workers. 
This is unjust. The workers, as it is known, are the lead- 
ing force of our society.” 


Considering the implications of ideological impurity 
raised by the June 1st decree—not to mention such 
other negative repercussions as the leaders’ loss of face 
and the psychological slump bound to occur in the non- 
farm population—one can only surmise that the econ- 
omic motives and pressures which forced the regime to 
choose its present course of action must have been 
overwhelming. Let us turn, then, to an analysis of these 
motives and pressures. 


Official Explanations 


The immediate considerations which impelled the 
June 1st decision are fairly obvious and do not require 
much elaboration. They have been spelled out in con- 
siderable detail in official Soviet pronouncements issued 
on and since June 1st. In brief, they are as follows: 

1). The effective demand of wage and salary earners 
had outstripped the ability of the trade organizations to 
supply wanted products, especially meat and butter. 
Said Khrushchev: 


We met with difficulties resulting from the fact that 
people have more money than there are commodities 
produced by our industry and agriculture. . . . Agricul- 
tural production did not keep pace with the growth of 
popular demand, did not fulfill the assigned plans, and 
so... the people had at their disposal more money than 
{represented by} our capacity to satisfy the demand for 
meat and butter.” 


8 Stenographic Report of the Central Committee Plenum, 


supra, pp. 414-15. 
** Pravda, June 3, 1962. 
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Thus the increase in retail prices had as one of its 
goals the curtailment of effective demand and the re- 
establishment of a balance between the income of the 
urban population and the volume of 
commodities. 


available 


2). The steep increase in the procurement prices 
paid to the kolkhozy for livestock products between 
1953 and 1958, plus the high cost of government 
marketing and distribution (which the authorities have 
been unable to reduce to any significant degree in recent 
years), partly or completely cancelled out revenues from 
the turnover tax on many argricultural products. Ac- 
cording. to Soviet statements, meat products and butter 
sold through the official retail outlets even had to be 
subsidized. Official figures showing the relation between 
costs (to the government) and retail prices of beef and 
pork are given in Table V. As noted earlier, the new 
increase in the retail prices of meat and butter is larger 
in absolute figures than the increase in procurement 
prices paid to the kolkhozy. The aim is to reduce 
government subsidies by a substantial amount: according 
to the author's estimate, the subsidy on beef should 
decline by one-third, on pork by one-half.28 The com- 
plete elimination of the subsidy on these products— 
in the absence of a further hike in retail prices—would 
require a decline in government handling costs by over 
20 percent in the case of beef and about 10 percent 
in the case of pork. 

3). Despite the great increase in procurement prices 
between 1953 and 1958, government payments to the 
kolkhozy for livestock commodities did not come close 
to covering the collectives’ production costs. According 


* Estimate based on figures in Prarda, June 1, 1962, and in 
Kommunist, No. 9, June 1962, p. 43. 
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TABLE V 


Government Subsidies on Beef and Pork 


Beef Pork 
(rubles per centner 
of live weight) 


1. Procurement price 59,1 82.3 
2. Handling costs 79.5 84.9 
3. Total costs to the 

government (1+2) 138.6 167.2 
4. Retail Price 110.8 155.6 
5. Net Subsidy (4—3) 27.8 11.6 


Source: Compiled from figures in Pravda, June 1, 1962. 
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to Soviet figures, in 1961 the average costs of med 
production in kolkhozy throughout the country exceede 
the procurement prices paid by the government by 4 
percent in the case of beef, 43 percent in the case qi 
pork, and 62 percent in the case of poultry.?® In othd 
words, the collectives Jost 28.9 rubles on every centne 
of beef sold to the government, 35.7 rubles on every 
centner of pork, and 51.3 rubles on every centner a | 
fowl.*° The collectives’ lack of incentive to increas 
livestock output in this situation occasioned one ¢ 
Khrushchev’s typically down-to-earth comments: 


Pardon my rudeness, but what kind of an idiot woul 
increase the production of meat, when the more meat h 
produces the greater are the losses suffered by his ente 
prise (kolkhoz or sovkhoz). How can we call on ag. 
cultural producers to increase meat production, whi 
the man to whom we direct this appeal winks an eye ang 
thinks: what do they understand—they prattle on witho 
knowing what they are talking about.” 


The new rise in procurement prices for meat an 
butter is thus based on the hope of stimulating thy 
growth of livestock and dairy output by closing the 
“scissors” between government payments to the koléhoz 
and the farms’ production costs.%2 


Underlying Causes 


The Soviet authorities have cited the above three con 
siderations as compelling reasons for the June 1st de; 
cision. Yet this explanation raises an immediate question 
for the circumstances described—especially in the second 
and third points—existed two and three years ago as 
well as today. State subsidies for livestock productio 
were just as costly then as now—in fact more so, since 


” Ibid. 

” Pravda, June 1, 1962. These figures represent a large 
additional subsidy on livestock products over and above the}, 
cost to the government; in the case of pork, for example, the 
real (or total) subsidy was over 47 rubles per centner of live 
weight, 11.6 rubles of which was financed by the governmen 
(see Table V) and the rest—or more than ¥%4,—paid directl 
by the peasants. 

" Prarda, June 30, 1962. | 

* While Khrushchev has said a great deal about the expected 
increase in agricultural income, he has paid disproportionately 
little attention to the problem of increasing production goods§ 
for the farms and consumer godds for the farmers. It is pos- | 
sible that the stimulating effect of higher procurement prices ) 
could to a large extent be lost due to the inadequacy of such} 
supplies; in fact Communist economists have argued on other 
occasions against overestimating the price instrument as af 
stimulus to agricultural production: see, e.g., the comments of 
the Polish economists Brzoza and Pohorille in Efonomista, 
(Warsaw), No. 4, 1957, pp. 151, 177. 
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the costs of government marketing and distribution have 
peen somewhat (though not significantly) reduced in 
the interim. The cost-income ratio of livestock produc- 
‘ion was just as adverse for the kolkhozy then as now 
—and again even mofe so, in view of a slight decline 
ince in production costs. 

Yet three years ago the Soviet leaders showed little 
wotty over the state of Soviet agriculture or over the 
prospects for its expansion. On the contrary, peasant 
‘mcentives and prices paid to the kolkhozy (now pro- 
nounced so “obviously inadequate’) were then regarded 

s unjustly high, and the leadership openly expressed 
fear that they might result in “undeserved profits’ for 
the farm population. The outlook for the official-market 
supply of livestock produce was evidently thought to be 
reassuring enough to justify, partly for ideological and 
rattly for economic reasons, a systematic discourage- 
ment of the private production of the olkhozniki. 
indeed, the Soviet leaders—with apparently no thought 
or the chronic ills of agriculture in the past—seemed 
9 be outbidding each other in painting rosy perspectives 
and predicting immense growth in the future. 

What, then, brought about the complete volte face in 
the regime’s attitude? The explanation lies very simply 
nthe fact that agricultural performance during the 
vast 31/, years, comprising the first half of the Seven- 
Year Plan of 1959-65, fell far short of the goals pro- 
ected in the Plan, and the agricultural sector in fact 

tered a new phase of relative stagnation. Here is the 
inderlying cause of the feverish Soviet preoccupation 
with agricultural matters in 1962, concretely expressed 
by the reorganization of agricultural administration, by 
the abandonment of the grass-rotation system, and 
finally by the price reform of June 1st. As long as 
griculture was moving ahead and the prospects for its 
further development appeared favorable, peasant in- 
sentives and income were considered adequate if not 
indeed excessive. But when progress came to a halt 
for three years, then came the announcement of a “‘dis- 
covery” of agricultural ills—that incentives were in- 
sufficient, that only “‘idiots’ would increase meat pro- 
duction under prevailing conditions, and that new 
‘miracle cures’’ were going to be applied. 

In specific terms, while the 1953-58 period saw 
significant increases in grain, livestock and raw material 
sroduction as well as in the income of the farm popula- 
ion, the years 1959-61 brought agriculture to a new 
standstill. As Table VI shows, the general level of crop 
troduction in 1958—a record year by Soviet measure— 
was not matched in any later year. The same holds true 
or meat production after the record year 1959. The 
qualitative indicators of agricultural performance such 
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TABLE VI 


Soviet Agricultural Production, 1958-61 


(in millions of tons; eggs in billions of units) 


1958 1959 1960 1961 


Total grain harvest Va 1252 AA544 2 TS 
Of which 

Wheat 76.6 69.1 64.3 66.2 

Corn for grain 16.7 12.0 18.7 24.1 
Cotton 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.5 
Sugar beets 54.4 43.9 SIT nF a 
Wool 0.32 0.36 0.36 0.37 
Meat 7.7 8.9 8.7 8.8 
Milk 58.7 61.7 61.7 62.5 
Eggs 35:0 29.6.0 2 ote 2, ae 


SourcES: Compiled from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1960 
godu, Moscow, 1961, pp. 375, 578, 412; Izvestia, March 6, 
1962; and Pravda, January 23, 1962. Sugar beets production 
in 1961 was calculated by applying the 1960 procurement-pro- 
duction ratio to the announced total of government procure- 
ments in 1961; the resulting estimate may be low, since Cuban 
sugar imports may have led more of the beet crop to be 
utilized as fodder. 


as productivity also showed various signs of stagnation 
or even retrogression.3* Moreover, without actually 
admitting it, Soviet authorities have hinted strongly that 
the income of the collective farmers declined in 1960 
and 1961, for the first time in the post-Stalin era. 

Needless to say, then, the agricultural sector fell well 
behind the targets set for it in the first three years of the 
ambitious Seven-Year Plan. Targets for the latest year, 
1961, were fulfilled by only 89 percent in the case of 
grain; 74 percent in the case of meat; and 80 percent 
in the case of milk.8¢ This means that in the remaining 
four years of the plan (1962-65) grain production must 
increase by 20 to 30 percent, meat production by over 
80 percent, and milk production by more than 60 per- 
cent, if the plan targets are to be fulfilled.*° 


The Issue of Priorities 


Among the reactions occasioned by the June 1st 
decree in the foreign press, one widespread comment 
has viewed the retail price rise, as well as the general 


3 For example, in the 1959-61 period there was a notable 
decline in the average weight per head of live animals pur- 
chased by the state from the kolkhozy: see Miasnaia industriia, 
No. 2, 1961, p. 3, and No. 4, 1961, p. 2. 

4 Tzvestia, March 6, 1962. 

% Ibid.; also Stenographic Report of the 21st CPSU Congress 
(in Russian), Moscow, 1959, Vol. I, p. 34. 
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difficulties of Soviet agriculture in recent years, as re- 
sulting directly from an intensification of the Soviet 
policy of ‘“‘guns instead of butter.” 

In the long-range sense, nothing could be truer than 
the assertion that ‘“‘guns’’ are favored at the expense 
of the Soviet consumer and of those branches of the 
economy that produce for him. The enormous expendi- 
tures of the Soviet government on military preparedness 
and space exploration—reflecting a system of economic 
Priorities that is tailored to accommodate Soviet interna- 
tional goals—place a tremendous strain on the whole 
Soviet economy, especially on its agricultural sector and 
on branches of industry which are consumer oriented. 

At the same time, the “guns (or space) instead of 
butter” explanation is insufficient to account for the 
specific difficulties that Soviet agriculture has encountered 
in the past few years. As we have seen, the recent 
agricultural standstill followed a period of considerable 
gtowth from 1953 to 1958. The pressures of military 
and other high-priority expenditures have been present 
as a constant factor on the Soviet economic scene, acting 
as a brake on agricultural development both before 1959 
and since. According to certain indications, there has 
been no increase of such pressures on agriculture in 
recent years—z.e., no syphoning off of funds from the 
agricultural sector for military or other purposes. On 
the contrary, agriculture has suffered relatively less 
neglect since 1959, in terms of the distribution of 
centrally-allocated funds, than at almost any time in the 
past. The recent composition of Soviet investments— 
always one of the most sensitive indicators of agricul- 
ture’s position v7s-d-vis higher priority sectors— has been 
described as follows by the 1961 survey of the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe: 


Few details of the sector composition of investment in 
1961 are yet available; but it is. clear that, for the second 
year running, a shift of centrally disposable resources 
towards agriculture has been taking place, more than 
offsetting the fall in collective-farm investment {i.e. that 
financed from funds of the kolkhozy} since 1959. As in 
1960, state investment in agriculture rose by 22 percent, 
and in both years this represented a very considerable 
overfulfillment of the original plan target. This evident 
change in investment policy was particularly striking in 
1961, when the overfulfillment of state agricultural in- 
vestment plans contrasted vividly with underfulfillment 
in the economy as a whole and—it seems—in most other 
sectors, including industry.” 


No doubt this shift of investments was undertaken 
with great reluctance and concern. Obviously, more- 
over, the effort was wholly inadequate to the problem, 


* Economic Survey of Europe: 1961, UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, Geneva, 1962, Part I, p. II/19. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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underscoring the fact that the regime was not and 
not now prepared to undertake a transfer of investmen | 
into agriculture on a scale that could accomplish genui | 
good. Khrushchev is undoubtedly aware that the sin | 
biggest and most important step he could take to cull 
chronic ills would be to redirect major resources in} 
the agricultural sector and into those branches of indust 
that produce agricultural machinery, fertilizers, wee 
killers, etc. (now especially important given the i 
creasing emphasis on intensified farming). Yet he a | 
his colleagues remain firmly committed to the princip#) 
that funds cannot be diverted from higher prioriff 
budgetary expenditures, and any departure from th} 
principle (as in 1960-61) is simply a grudging conce 
sion to economic pressure. This attitude was reflected i 
the course of the Central Committee Plenum last Mar 
In his opening speech to the Plenum Khrushchev sai 


- we have to build at least three new powerful fac 
tories designed to satisfy the needs of agriculture f 
tractors, agricultural machinery, and equipment for 
mechanization of animal husbandry. These factorie 
evidently will have to be built at the expense of a redi 
tribution of capital investments and material outlays.” 


i=3 


Yet in his closing speech to the Plenum Khrushche 
made a strong attack against the principle of such a re 
direction of funds, and this attack was iterated in u | 
usually violent terms in the official announcement 
accompanying the June Ist decree. 

Whatever the long-range effects of this attitude, the 
fact remains that the regime did not resort to any 
increased drain on the agricultural sector in order td 
finance higher priority expenditures in the period 1959 
61. There is little foundation, then, for blaming th¢ 
current standstill in agriculture exclusively on the mili} 
tary and space build-up. | 


Shades of the Stalinist Past 


But if the “guns vs. butter’ theory will not do, 
neither will the explanation that Khrushchev himsel 
offers for the present setback. This explanation he 
stated very succinctly—and it seems sincerely—in a 
recent remark to an American journalist: “We are 
paying now for Stalin’s mistakes in agriculture.3* While 
no one could disagree with the view that the major 
share of the blame for the chronic ills of Soviet agri- 
culture rests with Stalin, the present recurrence of stag- 
nation, several years into the post-Stalin era, cannot be 
so easily dismissed. 


* Izvestia, March 6, 1962. 
* Quoted in The New York Times, April 26, 1962, p. 10. 


There is no doubt that Khrushchev deserves credit 
r breaking away, whether voluntarily or under the pres- 
e of circumstances, from the most irrational notions 
ad practices of his predecessor. Without Khrushchev’s 
sversal of Stalinist policy, there could have been no 
gricultural successes in the years 1953-58, and the 
orely needed improvement in Soviet living conditions 
obably would have proceeded at a much slower pace. 
fet the basic question remains whether Khrushchev, 
otwithstanding his criticism of the Stalinist past, has 
self sufficiently departed from the methods by which 
griculture was run when Stalin had his way. Numer- 
s instances could be cited from the past nine years 
when Khrushchev was hesitant or inconsistent in his 
eparture from old policies. More important, even 
ow—as he tries anew to spur agriculture forward— 
ertain aspects of his course show how much he remains 
nslaved in his way of thinking and choice of methods 
y the habits, traditional premises and “‘self-evident” 
ths of the past era. A few instances will serve to 
/emonstrate. 


1). Characteristic of Stalin’s agricultural policies was 

insistence on “absolute truths,” inflexible directives. 

f the “center” became convinced that a particular 
nethod or technique of crop cultivation was ‘'progres- 
ive,” then this method was imposed in blanket fashion 
all agricultural enterprises, irrespective of their 
ecific conditions of soil, climate, mechanization, man- 
ower, efc. 

Khrushchev likewise betrays a maximalistic, irrational 
proach in some of his policies. Often he adopts a 
Measure that may be rational in its basic premise, but 
hoes to such excesses in applying it that he ends up 
imply replacing one irrationality with another. A case 
a point is his corn cultivation campaign, which has 

pressed without consideration for the natural con- 
litions of various regions, and which is expected to 
ieve results far beyond reasonable hopes. A com- 
able case in Khrushchev’s present agricultural course 

s the decision adopted in March 1962 to abandon the 
‘o-called “Williams system” of grass rotation (#ravo- 
volye). This system, long overstressed and sometimes 

nrealistically applied, was without doubt in need of a 
horough overhaul, especially in light of the current aim 

intensified agricultural production. Yet Khrushchev's 
issault on the travopolye is so total and inflexible, so 

nmindful of the additional inputs necessary if the 
otation system is discarded, that it is bound to create 
videspread “‘anti-Williams” irrationalities in place of 
he “pro-Williams” irrationalities of the past. 

2). Stalin’s agricultural policies were based on a 
upercentralized system or administration, including the 


minutely-detailed planning at the “center” of the out- 
put and deliveries of even the smallest agricultural 
units. A few years ago Khrushchev introduced a series 
of measures which were highly publicized as efforts 
to eliminate the Stalinist over-centralization of agri- 
culture. Yet now, in the course of his latest efforts to 
revitalize the agricultural sector, he has created a new 
administration that vies with any of the past in its tight, 
centralized control over agriculture. Dominated by the 
party apparatchiki, over whom top-to-bottom control is 
assured through party channels, the new agricultural 
administration has the right to interfere directly in the 


Nlonsi nmbitatorcn yOequrs Yvenomena, uTo ecnu cerogHn 
OH MAOXO MHBeT, TO Ha HeGecax,; B paw, emy SyneT xOpo- 
wo. Yem me OTNHYAaIOTCA OT 3TOH NponosegH TpaRONoNh- 
WHHH, KOTOpbie B Synyiujem oGeujatoT ypomaH? 


(H3 oKknaga ropapuma H. C. Xpymesa 
Ha IineHyme ILK KIICC). 


— [laoxu Hawn geaa, Koaaera! 
PucyHok H, IUCOFOPCKOLO 


Caption above: Priests try to convince man that if his life is bod 
today, he will be well off in heaven, in paradise. How different 
from these prophets are the grass-rotationists, who promise a 
harvest in the future? 

Caption below: “Our offoirs are in a mess, colleague!” Pe 
(Book is titled “Grass-rotation System™; building is the Agricul- 
tural Institute.”) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), March 20, 1962. 
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internal organization of production of the kolkhozy 
and sovkhozy. Insofar as the kolkhozy are concerned, 
this new form of centralized interference in farming 
operations leaves them with little more independence 
than if they were sovkhozy. Thus, instead of giving 
agricultural enterprises greater freedom and scope for 
initiative, as his reforms of 1953-58 promised, Khrush- 
chev has reverted to a tightly-centralized if more stream- 
lined system of control under the aegis of the party 
apparatus. What is more, ‘he has publicly stated that 
he views this instrument as the basic and most promising 
feature of his current agricultural course. While attach- 
ing more importance than did his predecessor to purely 
economic incentives to progress, Khrushchev apparently 
is still enslaved by the belief that organizational 
measures are decisive in determining economic de- 
velopment. 


3). Under Stalin, incessant and often overlapping 
campaigns to spur popular effort toward the achieve- 
ment of regime goals became virtually the modus vivendi 
of Soviet agriculture. Khrushchev has preserved and in 
fact greatly improved upon this device: agricultural 
campaigns are more grandiose, better organized, more 
astutely conducted than ever. But the basic theme 
remains the same: “one more campaign—one more 
effort—and the objective will be won.” 

Permanent campaigning has as one of its main 
sources a traditional Soviet delusion: like Stalin before 
him, Khrushchev persists in the belief that the higher 
-and more ambitious planned targets are made, the 
better will be the performance. Yet past experience 
suggests that the exaggerated demands made on agri- 
culture lead to incalculable harm. Since agricultural 
targets are interconnected with the rest of the general 
economic plan, the strain to meet inflated goals dis- 
tupts and disorganizes overall economic development. 
The emphasis laid on plan fulfillment encourages con- 
centration on a few selected “prestige goals’ at the 
expense of other necessary work, the neglect of which 
must be paid for at a later date ‘‘Campaign’’ drives 
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to meet particular targets involve huge additional cos 
in material and labor for what in the Soviet langua 
is called “shturmovshchina’’ (literally, ‘“‘attack-work” 
Last but not least, the impossible performance d 
manded of agriculture impels a constant scramble 
find scapegoats for failures, resulting in an enormous 
high turnover of trained agricultural personnel in 
Soviet Union: the amount of human talent, educatio 
and experience wasted in this process defies descriptio 
It is apparent, then, that many “remnants” of 

Stalinist past remain entrenched in Khrushchev’s polici 
of the present, helping to aggravate the perpetual di 
abilities of the agricultural sector. 


* * * 


The implications of all of the foregoing discussio 
can be summed up in a few simple surmises about 
future prospects of Soviet agriculture. On one hand, 
is possible and indeed probable that the new incentiv 
provided for livestock production, combined with i 
creased investments in the industries serving agricultu 
and a greater concentration in general on agricultur: 
needs, will spur the agricultural sector out of its prese 
period of stagnation. The increase of total area und 
crops as a result of the expected abandonment o 
“travopolye’’ will also raise production in the short 

On the other hand, the present course of the regim 
does not come to grips with the many basic problem 
discussed above that led to the standstill in agricultur 
suggesting the strong possibility that periods of stagna 
tion will recur in the future. It can also be stated wi 
certainty that the fantastic achievements planned b 
1965 and 1970 remain as visionary as ever. 

The Soviet agricultural system long ago proved i 
usefulness as an instrument of merciless exploitatio 
in the drive to achieve a forced build-up of Soviet stat 
power. The adaptability of this system to the entirel 
different—and still conditional—goal of securing a hig 
living standard for all the Soviet people has yet to 
proven. 
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rime and Punishment 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The introduction and implementation by the Khrushchev regime of laws 

4 extending capital punishment to categories of crime nowhere punishable by death outside the 
Communist orbit seem to mark an ominous turn in the post-1956 trend of Soviet domestic policy 
away from Stalinist terror towards a more rational and humane application of ‘socialist legality.” 
The following two articles explore the motivations and significance of this new shift sa ole 
Mr. Lipson’s in the broader perspective of Soviet legal doctrine and practice, and Mr Willets 
with particular reference to “economic crime.” 


Sreention: Hallmark of “Socialist Legality” 


IN THE PAST fifteen months Soviet legislation has ex- 
tended the discretionary application of the death penalty 
to seven categories of offenses previously punishable by 
lesser maximum sentences! This manifestation of 
Soviet “humanism,” comprising five separate decrees 
issued on four separate dates between May 5, 1961, and 
February 20, 1962, cannot be considered a single spas- 
Modic reaction. It raises some questions about the role 


_ *Decrees of the Presidium, Supreme Soviet, USSR: May 5, 
1961, Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, No. 19 (1054), 
item 207 (large-scale theft, counterfeiting, attacks by prison- 
ers); July 1, 1961, idid., No. 27 (1062), item 291 (foreign- 
currency operations); February 15, 1962, ‘bid., No. 8 (1095), 
‘item 83 (attacks on militiamen or people’s guards); February 
15, 1962, ibid., No. 8 (1095), item 84 (aggravated rape); 
February 20, 1962, ibid., No. 8 (1095), item 85 (bribery). 
The Supreme Soviet subsequently confirmed these decrees. 

SS ___ 
A regular contributor to this journal, Mr. Lipson is 
Professor of Law at Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
mecticut, and one of the foremost American authorities 


on Soviet law. 
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By Leon Lipson 


of capital punishment in Soviet criminal law and, going 
more deeply, about the role of criminal sanctions in the 
system of Soviet social control. 

The death penalty appears in Soviet criminal legisla- 
tion almost as consistently as does the claim that it is 
merely a temporary measure evoked by transitory neces- 
sity. One of the first acts of the new Soviet regime in 
1917 was to abolish the death penalty at the front, which 
the Provisional Government had restored after first 
abolishing capital punishment in general; but the death 
penalty was reintroduced in early 1918, reabolished 
early in 1920, and re-reintroduced some months later.’ 
Between these formal vicissitudes and the realities of 
official executions there could be no very close connection 
in a period that witnessed a social revolution, a con- 


*See Dekrety sovetskoi viasti, Moscow, 1957, vol. 1, pp- 
9-10. The Soviet explanation for the ups and downs in the 
early years is that the Red Terror was a response to the White 
Terror; see M. D. Shargorodsky, in Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo, 
Chast obshchaia, Izd. Leningradskovo universiteta, 1960, p. 


459-60. 
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fused military situation, national-minority rebellions, 
the breakdown of old political authority, and shifting 
civil war. Even after the situation had become relatively 
stabilized in the early 1920's, during the period of the 
NEP, Lenin insisted on keeping the terror. In 1922 he 
wrote to Kursky, then Commissar of Justice, in connec- 
tion with the compilation of the draft of a criminal 
code of the RSFSR: 


The basic idea, I hope, is clear despite all the faults of the 
draft: to set out candidly a principled and politically cor- 
rect (and not only a juridically narrow) provision furnish- 
ing a basis for the essence and justification of terror, its 
necessity, its limits. 

The court must not do away with terror—to promise 
that would be self-deception, or deception—but must 
ground it and legalize it in a principled way, clearly, with- 
out humbug and without coloring over. It has to be 
formulated as broadly as possible, for only revolutionary 
law-consciousness and revolutionary conscience will fix the 
conditions of a more or less broad application in practice.* 


The legislation of the early 1920’s duly provided for 
the death penalty (by shooting, as always in Soviet leg- 
islation except for Fascist war criminals, who were 
hanged), stipulating however that it was imposed ‘‘tem- 
porarily in the quality of the highest measure of social 
defense, pending its complete abolition.” * Until 1927, 
certain crimes committed by officials, as well as certain 
economic and other crimes, could be punished by death. 
Then, a manifesto of the Central Executive Committee 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 1917 
Revolution proclaimed that capital punishment was 
thenceforth to be applied only in cases of state crimes, 
military crimes, and armed robbery.’ During the consoli- 
dation of Stalinism (another long-lasting “transitory” 
phenomenon) capital punishment was retroactively ex- 
tended in 1929 to émigrés who had outlawed them- 
selves by refusing to return to the Soviet Union; in 1932 
it was made applicable to those who stole property of 
collective farms or cooperatives; and in the mid-1930’s 
the procedural context of the Lex Kirov and other purge 
decrees facilitated the swiftness and certainty of its ap- 
plication in political cases.® 


*Cited by B. S. Utevsky in Ugolovnoe pravo: Obshchaia 
chast (4th ed., Menshagin), Moscow, Yur. izd. Min yust. 
SSSR, 1948, pp. 495-6. 

* Basic Fundamentals of Criminal Legislation of the USSR 
and Union Republics: Decree of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR, October 31, 1924, Sobranie zakonov, 1924, 
No. 24. 

* Utevsky, Joc. cit., p. 499. For a list of the offenses punish- 
able by death as state crimes, in force apparently as of 1957, 
see Karev, ed., Ugolovnoe zakonodatelstvo SSSR i soiuznykh 
respublik, Moscow, 1957, pp. 14-18. The editors warn the 
readers, however, that this compendium may “contain a number 
of obsolete norms.” Ibid., p. 4. 
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After the Second World War, in May 1947, applica- 
tion of the death penalty in time of peace was repealed 
in acknowledgement of “the exceptional devotion of the 
entire population of the Soviet Union to the Soviet 
homeland and the Soviet government” and of “the 
wishes of trade unions of workers and office-workers and 
other authoritative organizations expressing the opinion 
of broad social circles.” Crimes previously punishable 
by death were to be punished by a maximum of 25 years’ 
confinement.’ At the 1948 session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly the Soviet Union proposed uni- 
versal repeal of the death penalty, a proposal which it 
claimed “was rejected on the insistence of the reaction- 
ary bloc of Anglo-American delegations and others ad- 
hering to them.” § - 


In January 1950, again in professed response to 
“declarations proceeding from the national republics, 
from the trade unions, peasant organizations, and also 
from workers in culture,” the 1947 decree was declared 
inapplicable, and the death penalty thus made applicable, 
to “traitors, spies, and subversives-diversionists.”’ The 
reason given was an alleged strengthening of subversive 
activities by agencies of imperialistic states against the 
Soviet Union.® In 1954 another exception to the 1947 
abolition of peacetime capital punishment was estab- 
lished for persons who commit murder in aggravating 
circumstances. While the 1958 fundamentals of crimi- 
nal justice and the criminal codes enacted in conformity 
with them somewhat rationalized the inventory of 
crimes punishable by death, the penalty remained, ac- 
companied by the ritual incantation, ‘“. . . temporarily, 
pending its complete abolition .. . .” 


The Death Penalty in Practice 


Thus, virtually throughout the forty-five years since 
the October Revolution, with the exception of three 
interludes amounting altogether to about three and a 
half years, capital punishment has figured prominently 
in the formal Soviet legal system, quite apart from the 


* Decree of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, 
November 21, 1929, Sobranie zakonov, 1929, No. 76; Utevsky, 


loc. cit., p. 499; Resolution of the Central Executive Committee } 


of the USSR, December 1, 1934, USSR Law 1934, Text 459; 
Sept. 13, 1937, USSR Law 1937, Text 266. The two latter 
decrees were repealed in April 1956. 

"Ukase of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, May 26, 1947; 
see Ugolovnoe pravo (2n ed., Goliakov), Moscow, Yur. izd. 
Min yust. SSSR, 1947, pp. 347-8. 

* Utevsky, Joc. sit., p. 499. 

*Decree of the Presidium, Supreme Soviet, USSR, January 
12, 1950, Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, 1950 No. 3; 
see Karev, op. cit., p. 29. 
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How Is That Again? 


The All-Russian Communist Party, in order to 
assist the further development of the courts of 
justice ..., will strive to induce all workmen 
without exception to perform judicial duties and 
finally replace the system of punishment by 
measures of an educational character. 


—From the second program of the 
CPSU adopted in 1919. 


The second program of the party has been 
carried out. 


—From the new program of the 
CPSU adopted in 1962. 


activities of the Special Boards and the secret police. 
e field of its application has varied but on the whole 
nas been wider than in most other states retaining cap- 
‘tal punishment, and the number of cases has been sub- 
stantial. Yet, Soviet legal writers steadfastly continue 
-o assert that capital punishment is not a regular feature 
pf Soviet law.1° The evidence adduced for this assertion 
ually comprises two items: first, Soviet legislative 
eferences to the death penalty consistently qualify it as 
. temporary and exceptional measure; and second, in 
the inventory of punitive measures available under 
Soviet law, the death penalty is set apart from the 
others. Such arguments suggest that it has been easier 
for the Soviet rulers to legalize the terror, as Lenin 
ished, than to follow his instruction to omit the hum- 
ug and coloring over. 


To judge from reports of capital cases published in 
the legal and popular press, the main incidence of the 
leath penalty on the eve of the recent expansion of the 

apital list fell on former policemen in the period of 
Nazi occupation, who were being hunted down and 
tied for treason and murder, and on others who had 
‘ommitted murder in aggravating circumstances. The 
\ggravating circumstances most often invoked were te- 


” F.g., N. D. Durmanoy, in Osnovy sovetskovo gosudarstva t 
rava, Moscow, Yur. izd. Min. yust. SSSR, 1947, p. 538; V. M. 
Whkhikvadze, Sovetskoe voennoe-ugolovnoe pravo, 1948, p. 233; 
Itevsky, Joc. cit., p. 499; A. Dm. Solovev, Voprosy primeneniia 
akazaniia po sovetskomu ugolovnomu pravu, Moscow, Gosi- 
rizdat, 1958, p. 49; A. A. Gertsenzon, Ob osnovakh ugolov- 
ovo zakonodatelstva soiuza SSSR i soiuznykh respublik, Mos- 
‘ow, Gosiurizdat, 1959, pp. 46-7; Shargorodsky, /oc. cit., P. 
61; G. Anashkin, “The Humanism of Soviet Law,” Sovetskaia 
ustitsiia, 1961, No. 24 (December 1961), pp. 1-3. 


cidivism, atrocious brutality, abuse of the victim's help- 
lessness or dependence, and ganging-up on the victim. 
From time to time the reports of capital as well as lesser 
cases seemed to indicate that there were special targets: 
for example, those who had committed crimes while 
drunk, or members of minor religious groups such as 
Baptists, Adventists, and Roman Catholics. Some of 
the cases also appeared to suggest the existence of a 
judge-made “felony-murder’’ doctrine, similar to that 
which has obtained in some common-law jurisidictions, 
whereby a homicide, even though committed without 
premeditation or even perhaps without intent to kill, 
could be assimilated to premeditated murder if it took 
place in connection with the commission of some other 
grave crime such as robbery, rape, or arson. Consid- 
erable prominence was given in the reports to cases 
of criminals who had killed for gain; mention was also 
made, with lesser frequency, of criminals who had 
killed out of vengeance. In all of these situations, 
many of which often overlapped, what counted toward 
imposition of the death penalty was the killing rather 
than the drunkenness, the lust for gain, or the ven- 
geance, but it should be noted that, if all the other 
elements were present, it appeared to be unnecessary 
(at least before the 1958 Fundamentals) that the victim 
actually have died.4} 


The Death Penalty in Theory 


Soviet scholars have never quite come to grips with 
the need to find a justification for the death penalty. 
Faced with the record of opposition to the death penalty 
expressed by Marx and Engels, they have sought to 
differentiate between its applications in bourgeois and 
socialist societies: 


The classics of Marxism always objected to the applica- 
tion of the death penalty in bourgeois states, because that 


4 Se Solovev, op. cit., p. 52, n. 1: “We should recognize as 
being fully justified the resolution of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR of May 21, 1957, in the case of 
S., which rejected the protest of the Public Procurator of the 
RSESR and accepted as correct the application of the penalty of 
death by shooting to S. on the ground that by threats with fire- 
arms he had raped and robbed A., a mother with many children, 
and in an effort to conceal these crimes attempted to kill his 
victim: he bound her hands, blindfolded her, stuck into her 
mouth a stick with a rag, slashed her in the stomach, struck 
her in the chest with a knife, and supposing that his victim was 
dead hid himself. A. was discovered by passers-by and rescued 
(Bulletin of the Supreme Court of the USSR, 1957, No. 4, 
pp. 41-42). This makes it clear that Solovey would require 
an intent to kill, though not the completion of the act by the 


victim’s death. 
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measure is applied there to the toilers. But they never 
denied the necessity of resorting to that measure in regard 
to enemies of the people. Lenin said that “... no revolu- 
tionary movement can get along without the death penalty 
and that the whole question is simply against which class 
the weapon of the death penalty will be pointed by a given 
government.” 


A somewhat different distinction between the use of 
capital punishment in the Soviet Union and in other 
countries was advanced by a practitioner and con- 
noisseur, A. Ia. Vyshinsky: 


. . the application of such a measure ... as the death 
penalty has always been considered by Soviet legislation, in 
contrast to the legislation of the overwhelming majority 
of other countries, including such countries as the United 
States of America and Great Britain, not as a customary 
measure of punishment in the general system of criminal- 
law measures, but as an exceptional phenomenon evoked 
by necessity created by circumstances likewise of an ex- 
ceptional order.” 


To go more deeply into the motives for the appli- 
cation of the death penalty in Soviet courts, one must 
consider the connection that is thought to obtain be- 
tween punishment and crime in general. A penal sys- 
tem that supposedly abjures punitive aims in favor of 
reform and rehabilitation—as exponents of the Soviet 
system claimed for it up till the late 1950’s—can have 
no room for capital punishment unless the rehabilita- 
tion envisaged is to be posthumous, or is to occupy 
only the short interval between the pronouncement and 
execution of the sentence a la mode de Dostoievsky. 
A more likely justification of the death penalty, namely 
that it deters others from the commission of similar 
crimes, depends for its cogency on the strength of the 
supposition that others are in fact deterred. Soviet 
criminology, however, has turned up no accessible evi- 
dence that existence of the death penalty does deter 
more effectively than the existence of other penalties; 
and there does not seem to have been even any serious 
thought given to the possibility that some types of 
crime, and some types of criminals, might be deterred 
while others might not be. 


Although Soviet criminology nominally adheres to 
a popular sort of Pavlovism according to which the 
deterrent (a known contingent penalty) checks the be- 
havior of the conscious organism, there is no evidence 
that the incidence of capital crimes in the Soviet Union 
has fallen when the death penalty was imposed, or 
risen when it was lifted, or that the connection be- 


* B. S. Utevsky, in Ugolovnoe pravo (2d ed., Goliakov), 
Moscow, Yur. izdat. Min. yust. SSSR, 1947, p. 119. 

* Pravda, May 27, 1947, quoted by Chkhikvadze, Joc. cit., 
Dp. 223: 
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tween the two has even been empirically studied. The 
possibility that capital punishment is applied in the} 
Soviet Union in accordance with a defective theory of 
criminal causality seems less likely, however, than the 
possibility that no theory is involved at all. Whatever 
crimes have seemed most outrageous to the politically 
controlling forces at a given time have been made 
punishable by death; the worse the crime, the heavier 
the punishment. Thus, the prime purpose of capital 
punishment would appear to be not to constrain the 
acts of the lawbreaker but to relieve the feelings of the 
lawgiver—and, behind him, of the community. 


| 


| 
| 

These difficulties with capital punishment are not | 
unique to the Soviet system. They are, however, in-j 
tensified by the Soviet claims that (a) the predominant 
method of controlling crime and antisocial activity in 
the Soviet Union is being shifted from coercion to 
persuasion; and (b) all the necessary social conditions 
for the complete eradication of criminality have been 
created by the Soviet state and people. Soviet action 
to continue, let alone extend, the application of the 
harshest measure of punishment available to a non- 
religious society that has abjured torture must neces- 
sarily throw doubt on these claims. 


The Bullets Range Farther 


By the decrees of 1961 and 1962, four economic 
and three non-economic offenses have been made pun- 
ishable by death, at the discretion of the sentencing 
authorities. The economic category comprises theft of 
state or public property in especially large amounts; the 
circulation, or fabrication with intent to circulate, coun- 
terfeit money and securities, performed as a business; 
speculation in foreign-exchange valuables or securities, 
done as a business, or in large amounts, or by one 
previously convicted of such speculation; and bribe- 
taking in aggravating circumstances, committed by re-— 
sponsible officials, repeated offenders, or extortionists. 
In the non-economic category, the decrees authorize the 
death penalty against especially dangerous recidivists 
and persons convicted of grave crimes who, in places 
of deprivation of freedom, terrorize prisoners who have 
set their feet on the path of reform, commit attacks 
on the prison administration, organize criminal groups 
with such an aim, or take active part in such groups;” 
against those who, in aggravating circumstances, make 
attempts on the life of members of the militia or 
people's volunteer guards; and those who commit rape 
in a group, as recidivists, with particularly grave con- 
sequences, or against minots. 


| 


ED 

, 

| The most spectacular publicity has been given to 
ome of the economic crimes whose perpetrators have 
n punished under the new decrees. The Soviet press 
ilated, for example, on the trial of two currency specu- 
Jators who were accused of having bought and resold 
13 million (old) rubles worth of foreign currency and 
Id coins. The Moscow City Court initially sentenced 
hem to 15 years’ deprivation of freedom, but on the 
protest of the procurator the Supreme Court of the 
FSR increased the sentence to death by shooting even 
ough the offenses had taken place before the enact- 
ent of the 1961 decree authorizing capital punish- 
ment.‘ Other groups of currency speculators were 
sentenced, some of them to death, in Georgia and 
Lithuania.1* The members of an inter-republican band 
‘of thieves who stole large stocks of raw silk from a 
‘combine warehouse in Moldavia on several occasions 
d then disposed of them in Georgia were tried in 
‘Moldavia and the leader sentenced to death.1* A coun- 


* Pravda, July 21, 1961, p. 6. 

%* Zaria vostoka, December 2, 1961; Pravda, February 12, 
1962. 

* Izvestia, September 13, 1961. 


— [pax gave cyfouw, 80T MOH _nopysnrean! 
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— "Citizen Judges, here are my guarantors!” 
(Document reads: ‘| guarantee for Ivanov. 
He is as meek as a lamb."') 
—Ffrom Krokodil (Moscow), January 20, 1962. 


terfeiter of 50-kopeck and one-ruble coins in Ivanovo, 
RSFSR, was tried and shot.17 An official in Piatigorsk, 
the ringleader of a group which embezzled large 
amounts of grain products by falsifying records, was 
sentenced to death.’® One estimate based on Soviet 
Press reports reckons the number of death sentences 
imposed since the first extension of the capital crimes 
list in May 1961 at 200.19 

There is some probability that the Soviet courts are 
now trying to steer a middle course after the initial 
overzealous application of the new decrees. One can 
detect a significant difference in tone between the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Supreme Court of the USSR at 
its plenary sessions for 1961 and 1962. In 1961, after 
the May and July decrees, the Supreme Court resolu- 
tion pointed out that: 


. . in the hearing of cases of [especially dangerous} 
crimes the courts often commit serious errors, which con- 
sist of an underappraisal of the social danger of these 
crimes and the resultant pronouncement of light measures 
of punishment, particularly in cases of pilfering state or 
public property in especially large amounts.” 

In 1962, however, the fiinger of alarm was wagged in 
the other direction: 


. the courts, in setting penalties, must not allow them- 
selves to underrate measures of public influence and meas- 
ures of criminal punishment not involving deprivation of 
freedom with regard to individuals who have committed 
less dangerous crimes and who are capable of reforming 
without being isolated from society.” 


Significance of Wider Severity 


It is unlikely that all the extensions of the death 
penalty have a single explanation. The government's 
determination to crack down on unauthorized economic 
activity by shooting the entrepreneurs—rather than by 
modifying the economic system that creates a social need 
for such activity—could account for some of the decrees, 
but economic and non-economic offenses were chrono- 
logically mixed in the series of measures embodying the 
extensions. It would even be hazardous to infer an in- 
creased prevalence of a given type of offense from the 
fact that the penalty has been made heavier, although 
such an inference would certainly seem more reasonable 
than the official Soviet explanation that the augmenta- 
tion of the penalties followed a decline in criminality. A 


1" Pravda, March 11, 1962. 

® Pravda, May 5, 1962. 

® New York Times, April 24, 1962, p. 3, col. 1. 
® Pravda, September 14, 1961. 

" Izvestia, May 17, 1962. 
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second possible explanation would construe the recent 
decrees, in conjunction with the growth of ‘“non-courts” 
(anti-parasite tribunals, comrades’ courts, the people’s 
volunteer guards), as evidence that the regime is seeking 
devices of control to make up for what was relinquished 
in the mid-1950’s with the abolition of the Special 
Boards and the institution of limited reforms of criminal 
procedure. A third explanation would account for the 
recent increase of penal severity as part of the price that 
unidentified ‘“‘liberals’’ had to pay to unidentified “‘con- 
servatives’’ in return for reforms in other areas. 
Whether the economic, the administrative, or the 
negotiatory explanation hits the truth or a part of it, one 
may expect the Soviet authorities to continue belittling 
the use of the death penalty regardless of its actual fre- 
quency. A recent comprehensive article on “Problems of 
General Study of Punishment in the Theory of Soviet 
Law at the Present Stage” curiously passes over the 
problem of capital punishment, presumably because it 
could not be fitted into the author's conceptual frame- 
work of pressure toward reform and rehabilitation.22 
Another scholar, writing in support of the 1961 decrees, 


*M. D. Shargorodsky, in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 
1961, No. 10, p. 136. 
* G. Anashkin, Joc. cit. (note 10 above), pia 


accommodates the death penalty to Soviet humanism in 
the following way: 


Among the more important provisions characterizing 
the humanism of punishment according to Soviet criminal 
law are: the recognition of the death penalty as an excep- 
tional and temporary measure . . . , the quite limited 
quantity of crimes punishable thereby, and the limitation 
of the possibility of its application by a number of addi- 
tional conditions; .... | 

However . . . socialist humanism has another side. In 
necessary cases it contemplates the application of revolu- 
tionary violence, not only of persuasion but also of coer- 
cion, the application of severe and strict measures of 
criminal punishment. And that is understandable; after all, 
there are crimes which already by reason of their character 
do not merit any sort of condescension, and in such cases 
humaneness must be shown first of all to society, to him 
who has suffered from the crime. 

- Our court practice has now basically overcome the 
erroneous view of deprivation of freedom as the main, 
basic measure of punishment. There has come to be a 
wider application of measures of punishment not connected 
with the deprivation of freedom.” 


It would doubtless do violence to the author’s intended 
meaning to suggest that in the Soviet Union the exten- 
sion of the death penalty is a particularly notable 
instance of the “wider application of measures of pun- 
ishment not connected with the deprivation of freedom.” 


The Wages of Economic Sin 


THE NEW SOVIET LAWS OF May 1961 and Feb- 
ruary 1962 extending the list of crimes subject to capital 
punishment stand out in grim and alarming contrast 
against the background of Soviet legal developments 
since the death of Stalin. The most disturbing of the 
innovations introduced by these laws is the legalization 
of the death penalty, by shooting, for serious offenses in 
any of four different categories of “economic” crime: 


a ee 
Mr. Willets, Research Fellow of St. Antony's College, 


Oxford University, has contributed a number of ‘articles 
to these pages, sometimes under the pen name of Tom 
Scriven. 
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By Harry Willets 


embezzlement of state property, counterfeiting, illegal 
currency transactions, and bribe-taking. 

The Soviet Union was indeed not the first country 
of the orbit to impose the death penalty for serious 
economic crimes, similar laws having already been 
enacted by Bulgaria in 1954, Hungary in 1958, and 
Poland in 1960. However, the Soviet legislation has 
excited much more comment outside the bloc than did 
these earlier moves, and the common reaction abroad 
has, quite understandably, been one of horrified bewild- 
erment. For in most if not all Western countries, 
although those who consider capital punishment bar- 


barous in any circumstances are no doubt still a minority, 
even the most intransigent advocates of its retention 
would never dream of agreeing that offenses against 
Property, contraventions of exchange regulations, or the 
like should be punishable by execution. 


Recent Soviet statements—backed by a quotation from 
Lenin evidently intended to discourage questioners at 
home—afhrm that the CPSU has never objected to 
capital punishment in principle, and that it adjusts its 
eeonal Practice to its current social program. It is also 
- safe to assume that any humanitarian outcries abroad 
‘against the new measures will be dismissed by Soviet 
"spokesmen as simply a hypocritical manifestation of rage 
and frustration: are not the “rotten elements’ in Soviet 
society carriers of capitalist infection and “objectively”, 
therefore, agents of imperialism? However, for all those 
outside observers who, without modifying their objec- 
tions to the one-party state, shared the relief of the 
Soviet peoples when Stalin’s successors showed them- 
selves disposed to be more rational and humane than 
their~late master—for those who, however great their 
misgivings about Khrushchev as a world statesman, have 
given him credit for impressive domestic reforms—these 
grim innovations in Soviet penal practice can only be 
a cause of genuine dismay. 


Executions of Economic Offenders 


The Soviet press, particularly in the past six months, 
has given much prominence to reports of trials that 
culminated in death sentences, and has also published 
leading articles catling for still wider publicity. This 
would appear to indicate that the government wants to 
maximize the deterrent effect of the executions. There 
can be little doubt that the new severity of the courts 
has made a very deep impression on the Soviet public. 


Some of those sentenced to execution under the new 
measures were convicted of heinous crimes involving 
violence against the person, not necessarily resulting in 
death.1 But the press has given much more space to 
accounts of the trial and conviction of persons charged 
with economic offenses. A partial listing, based on press 
reports, of those sentenced to death for such offenses 
follows (source in parentheses) : 


1Those executed for crimes involving lesser degrees of 
violence included a paroled convict who struck a woman pay- 
clerk and snatched her briefcase (Sovetskaia Latvia, April 6, 
1962), two members of a Leningrad gang which robbed a 
grocery store, wounding two militiamen (Vecherny Leningrad, 
March 2, 1962), and two Armenians who wounded the pilot 
of a plane which they attempted to hijack in order to escape 
abroad. 


Four people including one woman, convicted at Vilna 
of illegal transactions involving foreign and Tsarist (gold) 
currency to the value of some 13 million old rubles (Sovet- 
skaia Litva, January 26, 30, 31, February 7 and 11, 1962). 

Two members of a ring of currency speculators in 
Moscow (Pravda, March 3, 1962). 

One Suvorov (alias Zavarov), convicted at Ivanovo of 
counterfeiting 50-kopek and 1-ruble pieces (ibid., March 
11, 1962). 

Kobylitsin, a habitual criminal, convicted at Nikolaiev 
of shopbreaking (Pravda Ukrainy, March 15, 1962). 

Kleimanov, a former senior bookkeeper in the Kutaisi 
Automobile Plant, convicted of embezzling more than 
200,000 rubles of state funds (Zaria vostoka, March 17, 
1962). 

Kakiashvili, convicted of participating in a ring of 
currency speculators at Tiflis (sbid.). 

The chief of the electrical power network at Navoi and 
an accomplice, convicted of embezzling “tens of thousands 
of rubles” by diverting state funds to a bogus prospecting 
enterprise (Pravda vostoka, March 20, 1962). 

Two members of a ring of currency speculators and 
smugglers in Azerbaijan (Bakinsky rabochi, April 18, 
1962). 

Alide Abram, a cashier employed by the port authority 
at Tallin, convicted of embezzling 70,000 rubles over a 
period of years by fattening wage bills (Sovetskaia Estonia, 
April 19, 1962). 

A procurement official in Turkmenia, convicted of 
embezzlement (Turkmenskaia iskra, April 25, 1962). 

The ringleader of a group of swindlers at the Grain 
Reception Center in Mineralnye Vody (Pravda, April 5, 
1962). 

The Kopchak brothers, former cattle procurement 
officials, convicted of embezzling state funds and of specu- 
lating in foreign currency and Tsarist gold coins (Pravda 
Ukrainy, May 16, 1962). 

The leader of an embezzlement ring based on a state 
farm at Pavlodar, which allegedly cheated the state of 
some 400,000 new rubles (Kazakhstanskaia pravda, May 
18, 1962). 

Three members of a ring of corrupt Dniepropetrovsk 
trade network officials, convicted of stealing and selling 
large amounts of fruit for their personal profit (Pravda 
Ukrainy, June 6, 1962). 

Benyamin Gulko and Foka Fuks, convicted of engaging, 
together with their wives, in illegal currency dealings in- 
volving millions of rubles, as well as in speculative trading 
of industrial goods, astrakhan pelts, and articles manu- 
factured from gold (Pravda Ukrainy, June 12, 1962). 


It should be noted that the crimes listed above varied 
greatly in seriousness, if the amount of financial loss to 
the state is the criterion. Moreover, it is significant 
that many of them had actually been committed, either 
wholly or in part, before the enactment of the laws 
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introducing capital punishment for the particular of- 
fenses involved. 

The preparation and conduct of the trials for “eco- 
nomic” crimes also present several points of interest. 
Not only the currency speculators but also some of the 
major embezzlers were brought to justice not by the 
militia but by the security police (KGB). In several 
cases, a collegium of the Supreme Court of the republic 
in which the crime was committed acted as the court 
of first instance—sometimes holding a special session in 
a provincial town for this purpose—and although in 
some cases those convicted were accorded the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court Presidium, in others the 
initial sentence was declared final. Press reports in- 
dicated that, where appeals were lodged, the original 
convictions were upheld and the death sentences duly 
carried out. Newspaper accounts of the trials invari- 
ably state that representatives of the public who were 
Present in court “expressed their approval” of the 
death sentences. 


Official Explanations 


Soviet spokesmen deny that the wider application of 
capital punishment was made necessary by an increase 
in crime. The standard official explanation is the one 
given by N. R. Mironov, head of the Section for Ad- 
ministrative Organs in the CPSU Central Committee: 
namely, that “it is not the incidence (of particularly 
dangerous crimes) which has grown, but rather the 
implacability of the Soviet people to all elements that 
bring shame on Soviet society and mar Soviet life.” 2 
Mironov, however, is uncomfortably aware of the in- 
congruity between the new legislation and the official 
picture of Soviet society in the present and the near 
future, as given in the 1961 Party Program. He writes: 


Some people think that the intensification of judicial re- 
pression affecting especially dangerous crimes does not 
correspond to the character of our state and contradicts 
the course taken by the party towards further restriction 
of the state’s administrative and punitive functions and 
their gradual replacement by methods of public influence 
and indoctrination. It is impossible to agree with this. 


The official contention is that there are very few es- 
pecially dangerous criminals, but that these few cannot 
be deterred from crime, except perhaps by the threat of 
physical destruction. Thus Mironov, in the same article, 
quotes approvingly from a letter to the Central Com- 
mittee, signed by 45 officials of the Southern Kazakhstan 
Geological Administration, to the effect that: 


* See article in Partinaia zhizn, No. 5, 1962. 
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It is necessary to destroy without mercy the incorrigible 
thieves and hooligans who, although comprising an insig- 
nificant fraction of one percent of Soviet society (.001%), 
constantly inflict such damage and unhappiness upon it. 
They are by nature cowardly nonentities when faced with 
annihilation. They are brave and insolent when they 
see that they can act almost with impunity. 


Soviet statistics do not permit us to judge whether 
there has been, in fact, an increase in the number of 
“especially dangerous’ criminals. It is freely admitted, 
however, that the police, the courts, and the prison 
camps lost much of their terror for hardened criminals 
in recent years. Outside observers, lacking the simple 
faith of the South Kazakh geologists that the number 
of dangerous criminals in the USSR is held down to an 


insignificant 2,000 or so by the dialectic of Soviet social 
‘development, must inevitably suspect that the relaxation 


of penal severity also enticed many petty crooks to en- 
large the scope and scale of their operations. 


Crime Without Punishment 


It has been a familiar cliché in the Soviet Union that 
crime should be prevented “not by the cruelty but by 
the inevtiability’ of the penalties prescribed by the 
law.* The new measures extending capital punishment 
make a mockery of this claim. The threat of execution 
would surely be unnecessary if would-be embezzlers, 
bribe-takers. and currency speculators thought that their 
chances of escaping detection and long terms of im- 


Prisonment were slight. But the militia, always notori-— 


ously lax, has evidently not improved of late: “Vicious 
criminals often escape retribution because the militia is 


inefhcient and ill-informed,” declared Bakinsky rabochy 


(May 13, 1962). 

Nor would corruption among Soviet judges and law 
enforcement officers appear to be uncommon. Mironov, 
for instance, writes of the need to “prevent dishonest 
and dubious persons from penetrating into the pros- 


ecutors’ offices 


the militia and the courts’ and to 


“inculcate honesty and resistance to temptation” among | 


the servants of the law. Again, at a conference of police- 
men, prosecutors and judges in the Georgian Republic, 


the Chairman of the republic Supreme Court complained — 


about judicial officers taking bribes to shield criminals 
and urged them to cleanse their ranks of morally un- 
stable persons. The press has, in fact, reported many 
specific cases of law-enforcement officers conniving at 
crimes in return for a consideration or taking bribes to 


* E.g., Izvestia, December 11, 1960. 
* Zaria vostoka, June 14, 1962. 
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amper with the course of justice. In one such case, 
nvolving the fraudulent use of state funds to build 
nouses for officials, militia officers were implicated in 
he crime and were among its beneficiaries;> in another, 
| woman assistant public prosecutor was charged with 
aaving offered to arrange the release of a man arrested 
m a serious charge if his relatives would pay her 
20,000 rubles.® 


Even honest Soviet policemen, prosecutors, and 
udges, it appears, are often under a different sort of 
yressure to temper zeal with discretion. Mironov casti- 
rates party committees for sometimes interfering im- 
sroperly in court cases to protect Communists who have 
committed crimes. Izvestia (December 11, 1960) also 
complained about “persons who have no business there 
hronging the back-rooms of justice,’ ‘‘not friends or 
lations” of the accused, but bureaucrats anxious to 
‘prevent the washing of dirty linen in public’ or “‘save 
he credit of some organization.” 


Although the establishment of the “‘people’s volunteer 
muards’’ to assist in keeping order and apprehending 
setty criminals might have been expected to enable the 
nilitia to concentrate more effectively on graver crimes, 
his does not seem to have been the case. For one thing, 
he druzhiny in many places soon “‘lost their fire’ or 
ven disintegrated.? And the militia, on its side, often 
those to interpret the ‘‘progressive transference of state 
unctions to the public’ as permission to reduce its own 
ctivities. According to Mironov, “in some places the 
vhole burden of the struggle against crime was put on 
he people’s guard and the comrades’ courts.* 


UDGES ALSO DREW exaggerated conclusions from 
he party’s apparent policy in the years 1956-60, which 
eemed to favor the patient reeducation of criminals 
ther than savage repression. Thus, at the 22nd Party 
Congress last year, it was noted that ‘“‘officers of the 
ourts . . . are often guilty of unjustifiable liberalism in 
he treatment of hardened and dangerous criminals.” 
Habitual criminals were often remanded to the tutelage 
sf some collective—a measure intended chiefly for first 
iffenders—or were paroled and prematurely restored to 
iberty.° “We are still feeling the effects of the passion 


* Reported in Partinaia zhizn, No. 9, 1962. 

* Sovetskaia Kirghizia, March 15, 1961. 

"E.g., see A. F. Gorkin, in Partinaia zhizn, No. 22, 1960; 
akinsky rabochy, May 13, 1962; Mironov, -/oc. cit. (fm. 2). 

® Article in Kommunist, No. 3, 1961. 

9 See, e.g., Mironov, loc. cit. (fn. 2); Kommunist, No. 4, 
962; Kommunist (Armenian daily), February 27, 1962; Pravda 
krainy, February 8, 1961. 


CTAPAS COBAAZHUTEABHUUA 


— 9 sce ewe moabayioce ycnexom! 


Pucywow E WET NOBA 


THE OLD TEMPTRESS 


—''l am still quite successful!" 
(Handbag is labeled: ‘‘Bribe"’) 


— from Krokodil (Moscow), June 30, 1962. 


for remand which existed some two years ago’, wrote 
the Soviet jurist B. Nikiforov in Izvestia (May 23, 
1962). At the Georgian conference of law-enforcement 
officials mentioned earlier, the higher courts and even 
the Supreme Court of the republic and its collegia were 
rebuked for groundlessly reducing sentences handed 
down by people’s courts, and a warning was given that 
“officials who display unjustifiable leniency’’ would be 
“called to account.’’ 1° 

During the period of greater leniency the dangerous 
criminal, even when sentenced according to his deserts, 
sometimes might enjoy the relatively mild regime of a 
labor camp intended primarily for the reeducation of 
petty offenders. A Ukrainian newspaper (Pravda 
Ukrainy, February 8, 1961) attributed the increase of 
crime in the Berdyansk area partly to such soft treatment 
of dangerous criminals, who were not always segregated 
and instead “lived gratis in a hotel atmosphere’’ for the 
duration of their confinement, with “flower-beds, .. . 
wall-newspapers, gay music from loudspeakers, a ten- 
year school, film-shows twice weekly, musical instru- 
ments, playing fields, parcels and money orders from 
outside” to brighten their lives. “But for the barbed 


® Zaria vostoka, June 11, 1962. 
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wire and the guards,’ remarked the Paper, “no one 
would know that these were criminals.” 


This sort of leniency is no longer tolerated. Soviet 
government policy now stresses the need for strict dis- 
crimination, both by the courts and in places of confine- 
ment, between dangerous criminals and petty offenders. 
As Suslov put it at the 22nd Congress, ‘while utilizing 
all means of indoctrination and persuasion [to combat 
crime}, the state should also unflinchingly apply meas- 
ures of coercion, its punitive sword, in its dealings with 
inveterate and dangerous criminals,’’ 41 


All these strictures against the laxness of recent years 
undoubtedly encouraged the extreme severity with which 
the courts have lately been applying the laws extending 
capital punishment. The zeal of the courts has, indeed, 
been such that some recent Soviet statements have ac- 
knowledged a danger that judicial officers who earlier 
reacted from excessive severity to exaggerated leniency 
may now veer back—in the words of B. Nikiforov— 
to “an equally unjustified harshness.” In his Izvestia 
article quoted earlier, Nikiforov bluntly stated that “the 
recent promulgation of laws increasing punishment” for 
some crimes “has been taken by certain persons as a 
signal for the general intensification of repression.” 


The Roots of Economic Crime 


For all the insistence of the Soviet authorities that the 
laws extending capital punishment are aimed at a hand- 
ful of irreclaimable criminals, there can be ‘little doubt 
that the new measures are intended to frighten the very 
large number of people directly engaged or indirectly 
implicated in “economic crime.” 

Peculation, bribe-taking, and illegal trading are com- 
monly characterized by Soviet spokesmen as “‘survivals 
of capitalism in the consciousness of the people,” as 
forms of “‘parasitism’’ ‘‘without roots in the soil of Soviet 
society.’ Mironov has advanced four reasons for the 
hardiness of these “‘survivals”: the inevitable time-lag 
between changes in the conditions of life. and their 
reflection in the mentality of the people; the influence 
of vicious imperialist propaganda designed to reactivate 
“property habits alien to us,” the weakening of parental 
control during the war, and the difficulties of the im- 
mediate postwar years.12 (Pernicious foreign influences 
mentioned by Soviet writers include not only contacts 
with tourists from the West and Western broadcasts, but 
even some of the Soviet government's voluntary cultural 
imports. ‘Thus, a recent article in the Armenian news- 


" Pravda, October 23, 1961. 
” Kommunist, No. 3, 1961. 
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paper Kommunist [June 12, 1962} accused “so 
Soviet officials” of “playing into the hands of the i 
perialists” by purchasing and exhibiting corrupt foreig 
films.) 

Some of the reasons offered by Mironov seem vali 
enough: the orphaned or broken homes of wartime mu 
certainly have swelled the ranks of the criminal co 
munity, and the bitter struggle for existence after t 
war can hardly have raised the moral standards of t 
people. But the rest of his analysis, at best, distorts an 
obscures the truth. As for the claimed time-lag betwee 
“being” and the “consciousness” of the masses, it woul 
be more accurate to say that a considerable part of th 
Soviet population remains impervious to official ide 
and is acutely aware of the contradictions between th 
professions of the regime and the practice of its burea 
crats. And while many in the Soviet Union, especiall 
discontented youngsters, no doubt cynically admire 
distorted image of thé West, it would be more hone 
to acknowledge this as a natural expression of frustratio 
and dissatisfaction. 

All this, however, is still inadequate to explain th 
wide prevalence and gravity of ‘economic crime” in th 
Soviet Union. This weedy growth thrives especially o 
material shortages and bureaucratic hypertrophy, an 
there is no doubt that the Soviet economy and admini 
strative system provide particularly favorable condition 
for its proliferation. 


UNLESS THEIR ACTIVITIES are kept under clos 
independent scrutiny, corrupt Soviet officials are ofte 
quick to exploit shortages for their own profit. 
housing scandal brought to light in the Tadzhik Re 
public last April serves as an example.1? A group o 
officials variously employed in the executive committe 
of the Dushanbe soviet, a local building concern, an 
other key offices (all described by the press as “unite 
by the slavish worship of profit” and “living by th 
beastly concepts of capitalism’’) systematically extorte 
bribes from local citizens in need of housing accom 
modations. Apartments were “sold” as soon as th 
foundations were laid, and documents authenticating th 
claims of the prospective occupants were forged. Thej 
former chairman of the executive committee of the 
soviet, Babadzhanov, was among those involved. 


A more elaborate but extremely common abuse is 
conspiracy to conceal and sell for private profit part of 
the output of an enterprise or part of the intake of a 
procurement agency. A case of this kind uncovered in 
Kirghizia last year involved one of the republic’s deputy 


See Kommunist Tadzhikistana, April 21, 1962. 


‘ministers of trade, a former chairman of the Kirghiz 
Gosplan, and at least three departmental heads in key 
economic agencies, and the chief conspirators in turn 
had agents in finance and supply organizations, factories, 
and the trade network. Using state funds, materials, and 
manufacturing and distributing facilities, they produced 
and sold on their own account large quantities of high- 
Priced woollen and rayon goods, bribing inspectors and 
bookkeepers in order to conceal their operations.1¢ In 
another case at Sverdlovsk, a high official of the RSFSR 
Ministry of State Farms and other important function- 
afies, using “inveterate speculators’ as middlemen, 
feloniously disposed of large amounts of timber.1® 


Officials of trade and procurement agencies have been 
prominent among those prosecuted for embezzlement. 
At Dnepropetrovsk, thirteen officials were adjudged 
guilty of accumulating large undeclared surpluses of 
fruit by juggling their accounts, selling them, and 
pocketing the proceeds. Three of them, who were 
sentenced to death, had accumulated 2.5 million old 
tubles in this fashion.1* In Moldavia, a father and his 
two sons, employed in a procurement agency, were 
found to have misappropriated valuable astrakhan pelts 
over a period of at least five years, selling them through 
middlemen on the open market at Kishinev.17 In 
Turkmenia, the director of a procurement agency 
(sentenced to execution) and his accomplices had 
swindled the state by recording purchases of melons at 
higher prices than were actually paid.1® A mill examiner 
(also executed) was found guilty, together with others, 
of filching hundreds of tons of grain by weighing light 
and exaggerating shrinkage.’® 


Corrupt officials who engage in such activities have 
found currency speculators—also a major target of the 
laws extending capital punishment—useful accomplices 
in the disposal and concealment of their loot. Since 
bank savings accounts are open to police scrutiny and 
hoards of rubles may be rendered valueless overnight 
by government currency measures, swindlers have to find 
some way of investing large sums safely. Currency 
speculators have catered to this need by acting as 
“brokers” for other members of the criminal community. 
Thus, many of those recently convicted by the courts 
for embezzlement and bribe-taking were found to have 
in their possession ‘‘vegetables” (US dollars), “horses” 


“See article by P. V. Chvertko, chairman of the KGB in the 
Kirghiz Republic, in Sovetskaia Kirghizia, January 9, 1962. 

® Izvestia, February 24, 1962. 

* Pravda Ukrainy, June 6, 1962. 

™ Sovetskaia Moldavia, June 19, 1962. 

* Turkmenskaia iskra, April 25, 1962. 

” Pravda, April 5, 1962. 


(British sovereigns), or “solids” (Tsarist gold rubles) 
purchased from illegal currency dealers. An instance 
was the economic conspiracy case in the Kirghiz Re- 
public, already described. According to the KGB chief 
for the republic, “some of the criminals, with their 
embezzled money, bought large quantities of Tsarist 
coins and foreign currency from speculators.” 2° 


Stimulants to Corruption 


Apart from the laxity of the police and the facilities 
available to strategically placed officials for covering up 
their peculations, there are still other impediments to the 
effective elimination of bureaucratic graft in the Soviet 
Union. One is public apathy. In a number of the 
recently exposed cases of embezzlement, the culprits had 
brazenly operated for lengthy periods—as one report put 
it—“under the eyes of a large collective.”” Perhaps many 
in the USSR resignedly accept the view, attributed to the 
convicted extortionists at Dushanbe (see above), that 
“nothing moves without grease.” Moreover, it is un- 
derstandable that the ordinary Soviet citizen should hesi- 
tate to denounce bureaucratic crooks when he sees their 
activities ignored by superior officials in the best position 
to know about those activities. The criminal nature of 
the operations of the Kishinev procurement agents who 
sold quantities of astrakhan fleeces for their private 
profit must have been an open secret, yet the culprits 
not only had operated with impunity for five years but 
had been officially commended for zeal and honesty. 


The eagerness of local authorities to hush up scandal 
in their bailiwicks has often helped dishonest bureaucrats 
to escape the consequences of their crimes. In some 
cases the malefactor has been saved by timely transfer 
to another responsible post, where he could begin a 
fresh career of peculation. Thus, according to recent 
disclosures, when the head of the supply office of an 
enterprise at Zheleznogorsk was caught peculating, his 
“punishment” was reappointment as head of the en- 
terprise’s railroad transport section. And when the same 
enterprise wanted to get rtd of a dishonest stores man- 
ager, the local party organization recommended him as 
suitable for election to a olkhoz chairmanship.” 
Common knowledge that the bureaucracy looks after its 
own, and that local party bosses in particular often 
obstruct justice by insisting upon disciplinary measures 
within the party organization instead of by court pro- 
ceedings, must inevitably deter many public-spirited 
citizens from denouncing corrupt bureaucrats. 


»® See fn. 14. 
" Partinaia zhizn, No. 9, 1962. 
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But what complicates the struggle against economic 
crime above all else is the fact that, in Soviet conditions, 
many of the crooks, bribe-takers, and speculators per- 
form useful services for otherwise honest citizens, who 
in consequence become their accomplices. How often, 
for instance, does an industrial or agricultural manager, 
finding the completion of his production plan en- 
dangered by the dilatoriness and inflexibility of the legal 
supply agencies, resort to bribery or call in some shady 
middleman who, for a price, will provide urgently 
needed materials, with no questions asked? How often 
do enterprises with little faith in the regular supply 
channels arrange informal (and illegal) barter trans- 
actions among themselves? How few managers there 
must be who have never, in the slightest particular, 
broken the law by “padding” their reports to higher 
authority. The managers who succumb to such tempta- 
tions may have no criminal intent, but their implication 
in illegal activities may incline them to connive at and 
hush up the misdeeds of others motivated by greed. 


It is, moreover, a very short step from well-meaning 
breaches of regulations to deliberate crimes against the 
state. When the “Rossia’” kolkhoz in Moldavia began 
employing illegal middlemen to transport its products 
to the Far North where they commanded very high 
Prices, its managers may have been concerned mainly 
with their responsibility for building up the farm’s 
capital (and the consumers in the north may have 
obtained goods otherwise unavailable). But, as so often 
happens in the Soviet Union, well-intentioned violation 
of.the law developed into full-fledged crime. The 
kolkhoz managers eventually started buying up produce 
from other farms for speculative sale and, to conceal 
their operations, withheld large sums of money from 
the State Bank.?? 


Objectives of the Regime 


In conclusion, then, it seems likely that the Soviet 
government, in introducing the death penalty for certain 
categories of economic crime, had two interconnected 
motives: to deter criminals who, under the threat of any 
lesser penalty, found the risk of detection well worth 
taking; and to frighten the many more who have been 
guilty, in one way or another, of breaches of economic 


* Sovetskaia Moldavia, February 2, 1961. 
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discipline that encourage crime and reduce the effective 
control of the state over the economy. By the action 
taken under the new laws, an example has been made 
of a sizable number of particularly vulnerable economic 
offenders, but the lesson is surely also addressed to a 
much wider circle. | 


It is noteworthy that most of those executed so far 
for economic offenses have been persons of relatively 
slight importance who could be destroyed without em- 
barrassment to the regime. Yet it would be strange 
indeed if all those actually guilty of such crimes were 
exclusively petty officials or people without regular 
occupation. One aspect of the reported cases that has 
attracted attention abroad is the large number of Jews 
among the condemned. It is, of course, true that the 
state trading organizations employ many Jews, and it is 
not intrinsically improbable that Jews may be prominent 
in money-changing activities, particularly in the Baltic 
areas where they could legally carry on this business 
before Soviet annexation. But at the same time it is 
quite evident, both from the length of the press accounts 
of cases involving Jews and from the language employed, 
that Soviet editors are particularly disposed to dwell on 
crimes of people whom the public is only too ready to 
regard as ‘‘alien.”” Phrases such as “‘the tribe of under- 
ground currency speculators” (Sovetskaia Belorussia, 
March 17, 1962) and “people who have sold themselves 
to the golden calf” (Sovetskaia Estonia, Match 25, 1962) 
are certainly anti-semitic in effect, and presumably also 
in intent. 

There is, in sum, a characteristic duality in the poli- 
cies of the Soviet regime on the elimination of economic 
crime, On the one hand, more active public “control” —_ 
in the Russian sense of the term—of officialdom and of 
enterprises is to be encouraged. (It has been authorita- 
tively suggested that Rabkrin should be resurrected to 
organize this supervision, but the great difficulty here is 
that the public “controllers” themselves would be con- 
trolled, actually, by the very same party organizations — 
which control the bureaucracy and the economic man- 
agers.) On the other hand, the party is prepared to 
resort to extreme punitive measures. Not only the 
wider application of capital punishment, but also the 
increasing activity of the KGB in the investigation of 
peculation and bribery, must fill many Soviet citizens 
with justifiable fear that Khrushchevian “normality” is 
after all precarious. 


The “Cold War” on the Literary Front 


Part Il: Groups, Trends, Genres 


By David Burg 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This is the second of a three-part article on the current literary scene in the 
USSR. In the first, which appeared in the July-August issue, the author dealt primarily with “un- 
derground”’ literature—novels, poems, and essays written anonymously, circulated anonymously 
within the Soviet Union, and often smuggled out and published abroad. In the second part, Mr. 
Burg describes the various trends that have sprung up in Soviet literature in the past few years, 
and analyzes the nuances between various groups of like-minded authors, thus showing that the 
current literary ferment cannot be viewed simply in terms of one group of writers (conserva- 
tives or neo-Stalinists) versus another (liberals). The concluding section, to be published in the 
forthcoming issue, will focus on the struggle between the various schools and the role that the 
party plays in it. For background interest, the reader is referred to the biographical listing of Rus- 


sian authors given on pp. 13-14 of the July-August 1962 issue. 


BARELY EIGHT MONTHS after Stalin’s death, V. 
Pomerantsev, till then an almost unknown critic, pub- 
lished in the magazine Novyi mir (New World) an 
article which overnight catapulted him to fame: 


Sincerity—that is what is lacking in some books and plays 
... Writers not only can but must cast off all devices, 
tricks and methods for avoiding contradictory and difficult 
questions. . . . It is necessary to write books about man. 
. . . Genuine conflict must be introduced into novels. .. . 
Enrichment of subjects seems to me the most acute need of 
our literature. ... and in a year or two you [the readers} 
will get genuine art.! 

Pomerantsev’s article was denounced in Pravda as “con- 


vo 


tradicting party instructions in the field of belles-lettres,” * 
and shortly thereafter A. Tvardovsky, editor of Novy 
mir, was fired. 

In 1953 Pomerantsev’s predictions seemed to fly in 
the face of reality. How could one predict the flowering 


Mr. Burg, a former student at Moscow University, has 
published numerous articles on Soviet literary and social 
problems in American, British, and German publications. 
He is now at Cambridge University in England. 


of “genuine art” at a time when art had in part ceased 
to exist and in part disappeared underground, when the 
most venerable authors were condemned to silence, 
when literary hacks were busy exposing “‘cosmopolitans”’ 
within the country and “‘warmongering haberdashers’’ 
beyond its frontiers? What kind of sincerity could be 
expected in a land where so much energy was expended 
on the composition of paeans to the Leader and on 
doggerels about the happy lives of thankful “ordinary 
Soviet men and women.” 

Against such a background Pomerantsev’s optimism 
seemed naively absurd. Yet, his words were prophetic. 
To be sure, his ideal of a “genuine art” has not been 
achieved—without radical political changes in the Soviet 
system, it is unattainable—but during the past nine 
years literary production in the USSR (as distinguished 
from official literary theory) has indeed been moving in 


1V_ Pomerantsev, ‘Ob iskrennosti v literature” (On Sincer- 
ity in Literature), Novys mir, No. 12, 1953, pp. 218-245. 

2A. Surkov, “Pod znamenem sotsialisticheskovo realisma’” 
(Under the Banner of Socialist Realism), Pravda, May 25, 


1954. 
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the direction of humanism, sincerity, and an honest 
approach to “‘difficult questions.” 

This trend is reflected in the controversies between 
the diverse literary groups which one Soviet writer earlier 
this year defined as the “cold war on the intra-literary 
front.””* At first glance, this “cold war,’ which is con- 
ducted more or less in the open, appears to consist of 
efforts by liberals of various hues to move in the direc- 
tion indicated by Pomerantsev. In reality, however, 
things are much more complicated. The “‘leftists” (or 
liberals) do not struggle against the “rightists’” (con- 
servatives) * in the abstract; rather, they strive to be 
writers, each in his own way. In the course of this effort 
there have emerged in recent years several groupings 
within the liberal camp, and similarly, new faces and 
combinations have also come to the fore among the 
conservatives. It is the purpose of the present article to 
report on these new developments and to draw whatever 
tentative conclusions distance and the rapidly shifting 
scene permit. The emphasis will be on the literary scene 
rather than on literary production; for we are interested 
here primarily in the general ideas and esthetic views 
which link writers together or separate them, rather than 
in their individual accomplishments as such. 


During Stalin’s rule “cliquishness” was one of 
the most terrible accusations that could be leveled against 
a writer. In 1948-49, for instance, it came down like an 
avalanche on the so-called “comopolitan” critics.’ The 
“cosmopolitans’”’ “confessed” under pressure that they 
were indeed a unit, an amalgamation,® and this con- 
fession then became the main weapon against them. 


In the orthodox Soviet view, “cliquishness” is the 
creation of literary groups whose members are joined by 
personal relations and common interests not shared by 
the party-controlled Union of Writers as a whole. The 
party knows that it cannot reliably control such separate 
groups, and it has therefore always insisted on the 
“unity of the writers’ collective.” Its position in this 
respect remains unchanged today,’ only now, after the 


*N. Gribachev, “Stikhi, rozy i rozgi’ (Verses, Roses and 
Birch Rods), Literaturnaia gazeta, March 27, 1962. 

“By “‘liberals,” in conformity with unofficial yet widespread 
and apt terminology accepted in the USSR, I mean the advo- 
cates of more or less radical changes in the social system; by 
“conservatives” I mean the orthodox Communists. The terms 
“leftist” and “rightist” have parallel meanings. 

*“Ob odnoi antipartiinoi gtuppe teatralnykh kritikov” (On 
a Certain Anti-party Group of Drama Critics), Pravda, Janu- 
ary 28, 1949. 

*“'Za patrioticheskuiu sovetskuiu dramaturgiiu” (For Patriotic 
Soviet Playwriting), Literatarnaia gazeta, February 26, 1949. 

"See for example, “Derzanie i mudrost” (Daring and Wis- 
dom), Literaturnaia gazeta, July 19, 1962. 
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termination of mass terror, the leadership no longer has 
the absolute control over human behavior which the 
threat of death once provided. Thus, what in 1948 was 
an inexorable law, has in recent years evolved into an 
unpleasant rule which must be taken into account, but 
which nonetheless can be circumvented. 

To be sure, the writers are still subjected to pressure, 
and they incessantly keep promising to “consolidate.” In 
fact, however, there now exist within the confines of 
the Writers’ Union several literary groups, each united 
by personal relations and esthetic consensus, and often 
quarreling savagely among themselves. Like many other 
Progressive phenomena in Soviet life, these groups are 
officially unrecognized, but under present Soviet condi- 
tions the party is compelled to confine itself to only 
limited interference in their activities—censoring, guid- 
ing, restraining, and generally reminding the writers that 
they are not in France. 


The Socio-Critical Trend 


Of the prevailing literary trends the best known and 
probably the most popular may be fairly exactly defined 
as “‘socio-critical.” It was initiated soon after Stalin’s 
death in Novyi mir, which remains to this day its chief 
organ. Most of the writings in this genre—from the 
article by Pomerantsev, through Dudintsev’s novel Not 
By Bread Alone® and the recent short stories by V. 
Nekrasov (‘Kira Georghievna’”) ® and Yu. Bondarev 
(“Tishina’” [Quietude}) 1° to the memoirs of I. Ehren- 
burg \—first appeared in that magazine. This does not 
mean, however, that Novyi mir has a monopoly on social 
criticism. An important role, for instance, has been 
played by the magazine Teatr, (Theater) which as early 
as 1954 spoke about the transformation of professional 
revolutionaries into commonplace bureaucrats, about the 
mass terror and political provocations.12 And perhaps 
the brightest and most consistent specimens of social 
criticism appeared in the “revisionist” Literaturnaia 
Moskva (Literary Moscow) which for a few stormy 
months in 1956 turned into the organizational center 


*Ne khlebom yedinym, Novyi mir, Nos. 8-10, 1956. Amer- 
ican edition published by E. P. Dutton, New York, 1957. 

°Novyi mir, No. 6, 1961. American edition, Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1961. 

® Novyi mir, Nos. 3-5, 1962. 

“I. Ehrenburg, Liudi, gody, zhizn (People, Years, Life), 
Novyi mir, No. 8, 1960—No. 6, 1962. English edition: People 
ana Life, McGibbon, London, 1961. 

*L. Zorin, ‘“Gosti,” Teatr, No. 82, 1954. 

“See A. Yashin, “Rychagi” (The Levers); N. Zhdanov, 
“Poezdka na rodinu’ (Journey to the Homeland); and other 
short stories in Literaturnaia Moskva, Vol. 2, 1956. 


of the literary opposition.1* By May 1957, however, its 
‘febellious spirit was utterly crushed, and it remained 
for the more cautious editorial office of Novyi mir— 
located by symbolical chance on the corner of Pushkin 
“Square and Chekhov Street—to continue the fight. 

Novyi mir, like all the other big Soviet literary mag- 
-azines, is an organ of the Union of Soviet Writers. That 
it has succeeded, despite often strong pressures, in avoid- 
ing permanent defeat and capitulation, is not due to any 
privileged status, but to the high connections, the dip- 
lomatic flair and the gift for political maneuvering of 
“its editors-in-chief: A. Tvardovsky (1950-54 and 
1958 to the present) and K. Simonov (1954-58). These 
qualities, coupled with the instinctive feeling for the 
boundaries of the possible and the courage of the entire 
editorial staff, have proved the salvation of the maga- 
zine. When the party attacks it, Novyi mir does not 
engage in a ‘conspiracy of silence’ as the editors of 
Literaturnaia Moskva have done, but publicly confesses 
its errors 14 in order to repeat them again a few months 
later as though nothing had happened. It takes an 
active part in the anti-Western and anti-bourgeois cam- 
paign,'> and supports certain neo-Stalinist measures of 
internal policy such as the current fight against “‘parasit- 
ism.” 7© It has even served the party in such contempti- 
ble matters as the persecution of Pasternak, supplying 
arguments against Doctor Zhivago, which its editorial 
board was the first to reject.17 But a few years pass, 
passions subside, and Novy mir now is the first to come 
forward publicly in favor of the literary rehabilitation 
of the same Pasternak, though—observing the “‘limits 
of the possible’’—only as a poet. The justification of 
these tactics of Novi mir is the defense of the ‘‘socio- 
critical” trend in literature. That it is necessary to resort 
to them is in itself an indictment of the Soviet system. 


_ THE LEITMOTIV of the ‘‘socio-critical’’ movement is 
“human destiny and national destiny,” to use the words 
of Belinsky. The social relations of people, their attitude 


"See, “Za vysokuiu ideinost nashei literatury’” (For High 
Ideological Content in Our Literature), Literaturnata gazeta, 
Aug. 17, 1954, and speech of K. Fedin, Prarda, June 12, 1957. 

“For recent examples see,,B. Kerbabaev, ‘‘Ukhuru—znachit 
svoboda””. (Ukhuru Means Freedom), Noryi mir, No. 5, 1962, 
or D. Granin, “Ostrov molodykh” (Island of the Young), 
Noryi mir, No. 6, 1962. 

“ Eg, Ye. Rzhevskaia, “Zemnoe pritiazhenie (The Earth's 
Gravitation), Noryi mir. No. 6, 1962. 

™ See the letter from the editorial board of Nory/ mir to 
B. Pasternak, appearing in Literaturnaia gazeta, October 25, 
1958. 

™ See I. Ehrenburg, op. cit., Novyi mir, No. 2, 1961, PP: 
87-92. 


toward creative work, the influence of the social on the 
personal and of the personal on the social, man and 
history—these are the basic themes of the regenerated 
“critical realists.” The typical approach shows how in 
the society created by Stalin people threatened by death 
or total social degradation deviated from “the norms 
of the good,” how personal tragedy often sprang from 
distorted social relations. 

Thus in the story “Rychagi’” (The Levers), by A. 
Yashin, ordinary people who are naturally inclined to 
be just turn into merciless levers of the bureaucratic 
machine when they join together at a party meeting. 
With mechanical .cruelty, prodded by fear for their 
positions if they contradicted directives from above, 
they adopt a decision which condemns to poverty their 
neighbors in the village and which is directly contrary 
to what they consider right. They hope that the time 
will come when they will no longer feel obliged to do 
what they know to be unjust, but it never occurs to 
them that they could bring the change about or that in 
their official capacity they could have acted differently. 
Yashin’s story was published in 1956. Since then doz- 
ens of similar stories, novels, essays, and poems have 
appeared, portraying the conflict between man’s good 
instincts and common sense and the evil nonsense to 
which he is driven as a blindly obedient bureaucrat.!® 

Another staple of the critical realists is the collision 
between Soviet officialdom and the creative personality. 
In The Thaw by Ehrenburg, the artist who conforms to 
the demands of “‘socialist realism’’ and prostitutes his 
talent is ‘‘successful’’; the one who paints freely lives as 
a social outcast and close to starvation. Dudintsev and 
Granin 2° registered the hostility of the bureaucracy 
toward creative work in the technical field; the first with 
faith in the victory of the creative principle, the second 
viewing the contest with despair. The internal bank- 
ruptcy and the tragedy of the artists who adapted them- 
selves to Stalinism are the subject of ‘Kira Georgievna,” 
the story by V. Nekrasov mentioned earlier. But unlike 
Granin’s and Ehrenburg’s characters, Kira, the woman 
sculptor, and her husband adapted themselves not out- 
wardly and cynically but inwardly and sincerely. For 
many years they refused to face the fact that their in- 
stinct of self-preservation and their attempt to escape 
the “complications of life” were the true motives for 
their conversion to ‘socialist realism.’ When ultimately 
they are compelled by implacable events to look the 
truth in the eye, Kira at 40 begins an agonizing self- 


” See, e.g., Ye. Dorosh, “Sukhoe leto’” (The Dry Summer), 
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reevaluation and her 60-year-old husband comes to the 
despondent conclusion that life has been lived in vain. 

The mutilation of human life and human relations by 
the hostile course of history is yet another basic theme 
of the “critical realists.” In Nekrasov’s works this idea 
is developed on two planes: on the one hand, there is 
the internal crisis of men outwardly unscathed, and on 
the other, the crushed life of ‘those who landed directly 
under the wheels of the terror’s machine. In V. Kaver- 
in’s novel Poisky i nadezhdy (Searches and Hopes) ,?4 
the heroine loses her faith in justice on earth when her 
husband is arrested. In “Snova avgust’’ (August 
Again),”? a long short story by N. Ivanter, the son 
turns away from his father upon discovering that the 
latter had denounced his best friend during the “great 
purge.” Finally, in one of the latest and boldest works 
about the terror—Bondarev’s novelette “Quietude”’— 
the life of a young war hero is ruined by the arrest of 
his father, an old Communist, on the absurd charge of 
Trotskyism. Here, too, for the first time perhaps in 
Soviet literature, we find a detailed description of a 
post-war arrest imbued with a rabid and open hatred for 
the secret police.2* Heretofore arrests were generally 
simply mentioned. 


Form in Critical Realism 


The reduction of men to levers, the suppression of 
talents and of individual moral judgment, terror and 
the demoralization that it breeds—and one might add, 
the impoverishment of the village as a result of collectiv- 
ization **—are then the central themes of the new Soviet 
literature of social criticism. One may ask why writers 
in the USSR should be so sensitive to these problems. 
Are not personal misfortunes justified by that great ulti- 
mate aim—communism ? 

The question may be answered as follows: First, 
Marxist ideology itself, even in its Leninist form, does 
not envisage the bureaucratization of man as a means of 
achieving its ultimate goal. Facts of life which are at 
variance with ideological commitment provoke criticism 
and resentment. Secondly, the Soviet people are widely 
conscious of the iniquity of the existing order of things 
and they are increasingly reluctant to continue sacrific- 
ing all human values for the sake of promised future 


* Literaturnaia Moskva, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1956. 

*N. Ivanter, “Snova avgust,” Novyi mir, Nos. 8-9, 1959. 

* Yu. Bondarey, Joc. cit., pp. 129-135. 

*“A frank description of the harm done to agriculture by 
bureaucratization of the rural areas can be found in Ye. Dorosh, 
Sukhoe leto (Dry Summer), Novyi mir, No. 10, 1956. 
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triumphs. This feeling was well expressed in a recent 
Soviet play: 

I am not a microbe but a man. Let me draw a free breath. 
Let my conscience be my controller. I have ceased to be 
afraid to tell the truth. . . . I am sick of being a bridge 
between the old and the new world. I no longer want to 
go around with a sore and bloody back. Let me rest. «a 
I am tired of struggling .. . struggling in science ... 
struggling for bread ... struggling for atomic energy... 
struggling for the development of virgin land. Even for a 
quiet rest it is necessary to_struggle. That’s enough struggle 
for me! Give me a chance just to live as a human being! 25 


Still another source of inspiration for the contempo- 
tary ‘critical’ trend in Soviet literature is the Russian 
radical enlightenment. Its Protagonists agree with repre- 
sentatives of official esthetic theory in that they regard 
literature as mainly educational in purpose. What they 
differ on are the aims of education. The party ideologists 
stress the “‘selfless’’ building of communism, without 
giving much thought to the means by which this is to be 
achieved. The “‘critical realists,” on the other hand—_ 
even while accepting the common slogan of “building 
communism’’—emphasize humanism, the dignity and 
value of every human being, and an organization of 
society which would more or less conform to these ideals. 

It is true that in their struggle against the primitive 
sketchiness of the party conservatives, the “critical real-_ 
ists’ put special stress on “‘literary craftsmanship,” 26 
but primarily because craftsmanship is necessary to make 
art didactically effective.27 This same consideration 
makes them traditionalist in artistic forms, Esthetic van- 
guardism creates difficulties in communication and pro- 
vokes antagonism in the masses; it is therefore of little 
use in éducating the public. Therefore the purpose of 
good craftsmanship is primarily the near-perfect imita- 
tion of the familiar classics, rather than the pursuit of 
new modes of artistic expression. 

Thus in “‘socio-critical”’ fiction the favorite form is 
traditional psychological analysis of ‘‘soul education” 
under the influence of external “circumstances”; in the 
standard Russian pattern, descriptions of the inner space 
of the characters alternate with drama-like renditions 
of .action. Everything is naturalistic, all proportions and 
relations ‘‘as in real life.’ (These neo-naturalists seem 
not to have heard about “fantastic realism’ or “lyric 


**G. Mdivani, “Trevozhnie dni” (Ominous Days), Tear, 
No. 12, 1958. 

* See a typical policy statement by the editorial board of 
Novyi mir in Pravda, May 20, 1962. 

* Of course, there are exceptions. I. Ehrenburg, for example 
generally belongs to the “‘critical realists” in his work of recent 
years, but views art more broadly than they, and supports — 
avant-garde poets. 


prose,” about Kafka or Proust—even though much of 
literary heritage is now being enthusiastically dis- 
overed by the younger Soviet writers.) 


“Kira Georgievna”’ is a typical story in the neo-natural- 
stic genre, formally restrained and patterned after a 
tuation well known in Soviet literature: the super- 
ially happy life of the heroine is interrupted by a man 
© has grown wise through the experience of work 
nd deprivation; under his influence, the once carefree 
1eroine becomes filled with a sense of responsibility to 
nerself and to mankind. But if Nekrasov’s story is con- 
ventional, his treatment is not. “The man who has 
grown wise” brings with him the experience not of a 
ilder of communism, as one would expect in orthodox 
Soviet fiction, but of 20 years innocently spent behind 
yatbed wire. The transgressions of the sculptress Kira 
re not of the officially fashionable kind, like parasitism 
acquisitiveness; they are mindless conformity with 
cially prescribed values in life and art. Nekrasov, 
imilarly to other “critical realists,” has sought to convey 
ew ideas by investing a commonplace literary scheme 
vith unexpected content. 
MUntil recently, the-ill will shown by the social critics 
oward artistic experimentation has taken largely passive 
‘orms. Novyi mir, for instance, simply would not pub- 
ish anything written in an avant-gardist style, even 
hough it defended in its pages the right to esthetic 
novation, But on the occasion of the 125th anniver- 
ary of Pushkin’s death, Editor Tvardovsky came out 
gainst the experimental poetry and prose of young 
writers, and for the first time publicly called upon them 
© “learn from Pushkin.”” The speech may have been 
yartly an attempt to win the sympathies of high party 
officials and consolidate the position of Novyi mir, but 
indoubtedly, it reflected also Tvardovsky’s true convic- 
ions and the traditionalist esthetic viewpoint of the 
“socio-critical” trend. 
iF 
: 
The Avant-Garde 


In the first installment of this study, it was pointed 
put that a proportion of avant-garde literature still re- 
Mains underground. This is particularly true of the work 
»f young authors. One Soviet poetess writes that such 
vorks appear “slowly and in small quantities, and are 
sublished as ‘carefully’ as though some potent drug were 
veing measured into a cup with a dropper.” ** The 
want-garde has no literary outlet of its owrt on the 
oder of Novyi mir, reflecting the simple fact that experi- 


=v Borisova, “Poisk i gipsovie sloniki’ (The Search and 
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mental writing is far more unacceptable to the party 
leadership than “‘critical realism.” It is no accident that 
within the last eighteen months two publications which 
had cautiously supported experimental writers, Oktiabr 
and Yunost, have been handed over to the conservatives 
—the former after the death of its editor-in-chief, and 
the latter after its chief was in effect forced to resign 
for publishing two pieces that particularly offended the 
orthodox bureaucrats. Up to 1960 Komsomolskaia 
pravda on occasion published avant-garde works, but it 
does so no longer. The main literary outlets that are 
still partly open to the modernists are the moderately 
liberal monthly Znamia and the newspaper Literaturnaia 
gazeta which within limits tends to support any writers 
who are ‘‘anti-conservative”. Once in a while various 
publishing houses also put out individual books or 
anthologies of an avant-garde coloring. 

Who are the modernists whose works do appear in 
print? The poets span several generations. Among the 
fairly young, the best known and most popular are, of 
course, Ye. Yevtushenko and A. Voznesensky; others are 
V. Tsybin, B. Okudjava, and I. Kharabarov. Poets of 
intermediate age include B. Slutsky and E, Vinokurov, 
while in the oldest group there are S. Kirsanov and L. 
Martynov. The best known prose writers of this mod- 
ern movement are mostly young people: V. Aksenov, 
A. Kuznetsov, A. Gladilin and others. (It is worth 
noting incidentally that many of the notorious literary 
rebels of thirty and forty years ago, such as the con- 
structivist I. Selvinsky and the futurist N. Aseyev, have 
long since been tamed into insipidity.) 

Each of the modernists named above is a writer of 
distinctive individuality. Four lines of poetry are enough 
to tell Yevtushenko from Voznesensky, and in a few 
paragraphs one can recognize Aksenov or Gladilin. On 
what basis, then, are they grouped together here? 

Above all, what they share in common is the esthetic 
quest—''the spark of searching, the spark of risk, the 
spark of Olympian daring,” ®° in the words of Voznesen- 
sky. By contrast, even the more talented poets with 
roots in the Stalin era (e.g., Simonov and Tvardovsky) 
are dull imitators of the 19th-century poetic tradition. 
The characteristic features of their verse are rigid 
rhythms sustained for hundreds of lines on end, ele- 
mentary rhymes, disregard for the sound pattern of 
word combinations. These characteristics are noticeable 
even when works are spiced with fresh imagery. 

Today's avant-garde writers strive instead to continue 
the modernistic traditions that evolved during the years 
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immediately preceding and following the Revolution. 
The new poets are above all, acutely aware of the very 
substance of verse—original rhythm, rhyme, and the 
association of sound and meaning through alliteration 
and assonance. Yevtushenko, for instance, has intro- 
duced into Russian poetry his own peculiarly ‘“Yev- 
tushenkian’” rhythm based on free-flowing meter, his 
own style of brilliantly inexact dactylic rhymes. He was 
the first of the young poets to scorn accusations of 
“formalism” and to use strikingly garish sound combina- 
tions which impart a special kind of full-bodied flavor 
to his verse. Yet as far as imagery and grammar are 
concerned he remains a “realist,” shunning similes and 
constructions which would transcend the limits of 
prosaic “common sense.”’ 

Voznesensky, a friend and initially a protégé of Yevtu- 
shenko’s is a poet of an entirely different type. Being 
more bookish and more clearly conscious of his particular 
literary forebears, Voznesensky perpetuates (probably 
consciously) one specific trend in Russian poetry—the 
school of futurism, represented by Khlebnikov and 
Mayakovsky, Tsvetayeva, and Pasternak. But within the 
framework of this movement, Voznesensky is no mere 
imitator; he is a creator, as, unlike any other as Tsvetayeva 
is unlike Mayakovsky. His chief preoccupation is 
maximum dynamic expressiveness. Everything in his 
verse is subordinated to this end—the frequent unex- 
pected changes of his rhythm, the daring intensity of 
his imagery, which often surprises “common sense” but 
is strikingly precise and profound poetically. (One 
of his most-quoted passages is: “And the Century roars 
mightily—/a cross between ape/and jet engine.”)*° In 
search of expressiveness Voznesensky does not hesitate 
to “shock the party functionary.”” In his ‘‘Ballada raboty”’ 
(Ballad of Work) he has the “belly” of Rubens ‘‘dan- 
gling like a furry turnip,” and in ‘“Poslednaia elektrika” 
(The Last Streetcar) a prostitute, suddenly gripped by 
the force of art, “whispers obscenely the purest of 
words.” Of all the Soviet avant-garde writers who have 
managed to penetrate into published literature, Voz- 
nesensky is probably the most “‘leftist’” in his esthetics, 
although there are, of course, many underground poets 
who are much more extreme. 

If Yevtushenko and Voznesensky are the avant-garde’s 
typical representatives in poetry, their counterparts in 
prose are V. Aksenov and A. Gladilin, who are, however, 
neither as talented nor as original as the poets. Soviet 
critics have repeatedly noted that these writers look for 
their models in the West. For example, Aksenov in 
his ‘‘Zviozdny bilet’’ (Ticket to the Stars) *1 seems to 
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imitate Salinger in striving to render the speech 
adolescents as realistically as possible. The world 
this novel appears as seen through the eyes of its vario 
characters. Even the theme of ‘Zviozdny bilet” is S 
inger-like: the revolt of the Holden Canfields of Mo 
cow against adults and the life imposed by them up 
adolescents. Both Aksenov and Gladilin avoid 
technique so common in classical Russian and Sovi 
literature—the description by an author of backgroun 
of characters’ physical appearance, of inner emotion 
Only rarely do they introduce philosophical and lyric 
digressions in their own voices. Their basic techniqu 
are rather dialogue and action, or at most discourses 

the characters themselves. In his novelette Dym v gla 
(Smoke in the Eyes) Gladilin also introduces stylize 
passages from newspapers and documents, in obvio 
imitation of Dos Passos‘3? 

On the whole, avant-garde prose seems to be follo 
ing the call sounded forty years ago by perhaps the mo 
talented Russian critic of the last fifty years, Lev Kun 
“Learn from the West.” Absorbed from Russian tran 
lations of Hemingway, Dos Passos, and lately Salinge 
the characteristics of this trend are dynamism, compa: 
ness, terseness. To a lesser extent these qualities a 
nourished by memories of the two short but highl 
charged decades from 1910 to 1930, when a number 
Russian writers (e.g., Bely, Remizov, Pilnyak, Zamyatin 
tried to shake off the burden of ossified “realistic” tr 
ditions. But these memories have somewhat paled 
many of the writers mentioned have been out of prin 
for some thirty years and others have been outlawe 
altogether. 


In Search of the Self 


If the prose writers seem somewhat less original th 
the poets, all the modernists nonetheless join together i 
exalting individual personality in their creative effo 
Indeed, the entire esthetics of modernism is based upo 
the unspoken premise that an individual perception o 
reality—as distinguished from a conformist perception} 
whether it be “official” or “oppositionist’’—is of valud 
and interest. This is not to say that social criticism i 
totally ignored by the modernists. The famous Jon 
poem ‘Seven Days of the Week” by S. Kirsanov,33 fo 
instance, is a variation on the theme of “The Levers.’ 
In Yevtushenko’s “Stantsia Zima’ (Station Zima)® 
one finds references to a life broken by totalitarianism 


* A. Gladilin, Idushchii vperiod (He who goes Forward) 
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: 
hi nts of terrorism, and descriptions of poverty in the 
ii lage. As a rule, however, social criticism turns up in 
avant-garde works only to the extent that it serves the 
authors’ basic purpose—the exploration of new-found 
individuality in all of its protean forms. In contrast to 
the official stress on monolithic unity, Yevtushenko 
affirms: “I am diverse/I am hard-working and idle./ 
1 am purposeful—and unpurposeful.” ** In ‘“‘Station 
Zima,” Yevtushenko’s first major success, episodes out- 
watdly suggestive of social criticism are really stages of 
the hero’s understanding of himself, stages of his re- 
assessment of the values which had been instilled in 
him through education and propaganda. 
In a poem with the characteristic title “Kto ty?” 
(Who Are You?), Voznesensky asks: “Who are we, 
gambling chips or great beings?” ** This emphasis on 
self-determination of the individual in the world about 
him is probably the major leitmotiv of Voznesensky’s 
writing. In fact, his fame began, not accidentally, with 
his assertion of the individual’s duty to be independent 
in life and work, in spite of the “madness of money” 
and the “crap of the academies” (‘‘Parabolicheskaia 
ballada’”’ [Parabolic Ballad}). Even in visiting the 
far-off and exotic land of the United States, the poet 
is above all concerned with how his experience will 
help him toward self-revelation: 
g Open up, America! 
Eureka! 

I measure, pry, I discover, panting, 

In America—America, 

In myself—myself.37 
With no less subjective intensity, B. Slutsky concerns 
himself in his poem “‘Stariki” (Old Men), with the 
‘meaning of life in the face of inevitable aging.°* The 
crucial personal emphasis of the avant-garde has been 
summed up by one of its initiators, V. Tsybin, as fol- 
lows: “In this poetry ‘I’ is equal to ‘we,’ or one might 
leven say that ‘I’ can be more than ‘we. "39 'Tsybin 
‘could have been less cautious, for the “I” is manifestly 
more than the “we” both in poetry and in prose. 
Consequently, the avant-garde directs its protest pri- 
marily against anything that stands in the way of individ- 
ual freedom and self-expression, from the physical limits 
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of national boundaries to the mentally crippling effects 
of hypocrisy. Indeed, hypocrisy and insincerity loom 
large in the modernists’ works as possibly the major 
obstacles that prevent people from being themselves 
and living according to their true individual natures, In 
one of Yevtushenko’s poems *° practically all human 
relationships except love turn out to be branded with 
falsehood. More common than this ‘existentialist’? ap- 
proach, however, is the outcry against social hypocrisy, 
which has provoked increasing protest despite a tradi- 
tional taboo on the subject. It is in the struggle against 
social hypocrisy that the characters of V. Aksenov’s 
“Ticket to the Stars’’ express and assert themselves; and 
they see it literally everywhere, from discourses on 
“morals’’ to the blaringly optimistic style of official 
speeches and music. Derision of this style as an attempt 
to conceal ugly truths behind the facade of lofty words 
is a constant theme of Aksenov’s work. In Kollegi (The 
Colleagues), another of his short novels, a character 
directly links hypocrisy with the most revolting features 
of Stalinism: 


I’m so sick of all this All this grandiloquence, all these 
lofty utterances! They are heard from scores of splendid 
idealists, but from thousands of scoundrels too. Beria prob- 
ably used them when he was deceiving the party. Now 
that a lot has become clear to us, these words have turned 
into trash. I am responsible to my conscience alone, not 
to some verbal idols. All they do is interfere with my 
seeing life as it really is... .*1 


It is natural that this uncompromising revolt against 
insincerity should sometimes, in individual passages or 
poems by Aksenoy, Yevtushenko and Gladilin, imply 
skepticism akin to that of underground literature (dis- 
cussed in Part I of this article). Such overtones have 
met with a sharp reaction in official criticism, ranging 
from concern to reprimand.‘? As a rule, however, the 
modernists who appear in print cannot be called ideo- 
logical skeptics. They do not challenge Communist 
doctrine, but rather speak up against the hypocritical 
misuse of ideology—by a symbolic ‘Beria’’—while rep- 
resenting themselves as defenders of its true meaning. 
“Comrades, words must be given back their primordial 
fing, exclaims Yevtushenko. At the same time, 
whether naively or with naive cunning, they often inter- 
pret the “primordial ring” in such a way as to suggest 
the complete opposite of historically traditional inter- 
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pretations, if not of the ideology itself. Voznesensky, 
for example, says: “Communism is above all the flow- 
ering of the individual.” 44 Nor can the avant-gardists 
be called skeptics in the broader sense unrelated to 
ideology. On the contrary, their aspirations are quite 
positive: self-assertion, self-revelation, self-exploration. 


The modernists remain preoccupied with the individ- 
ual even when they are talking about subjects of great 
Bud zdorov, shkoliar (Greetings, Schoolboy) #® World 
social scope. For example, in B. Okudzhava’s novelette 
War II is revealed only as seen through the eyes of a 
recent schoolboy turned soldier. It is not the war itself 
but the boy’s fear of death in its various manifestations, 
his constant self-analysis, and his attitude toward women 
under wartime pressures that interest Okudzhava. Char- 
acteristically the writer is much less interested in the 
attitude of women toward his hero. On the whole, the 
relationships between people, including sex, are sub- 
ordinated in the modernists’ writings to their main theme 
—the determination of the individual self. 


The Genre School 


There are, however, two other trends in contempo- 
rary Russian literature in which the basic theme is 
precisely one of personal relations between people. One 
of these trends could be described as lyrical, the other 
as a literature of manners (bytovaya). For both, inti- 
mate personal relationships are of chief concern, but the 
two schools approach the theme from different angles. 

The genre or manners school is close to that of social 
criticism. It is represented primarily by the playwrights 
N. Pogodin, V. Rozov, G. Arbuzov, S. Aleshin and 
others. Their publication is the magazine Teatr, and 
their plays characteristically revolve around personal 
relations, seen against the background of social relations 
and of varied everyday environment. Most of these 
dramas are variations on male-female conflicts, triangles, 
quadrangles, or family problems of the Soviet bourge- 
oisie. Compared to the “industrialist” plays of the 
Stalinist type, they are much more human as well as 
much more popular with Soviet audiences. Die-hard 
critics still attack them for “petty-theming,” since any- 
thing personal is regarded as trivial compared to the 
building of communism. Nevertheless genre dramas are 
produced extensively—in no small part because most 
Soviet theatres operate on a commercial basis and want 
to assure themselves of ‘‘a full house.” 
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In its techniques, its approach, and its interpretatio§ 
of life, the genre movement continues the tradition o 
the “bourgeois” drama of manners. This imitati 
tendency contributes to its popularity, particularly amon 
the middle and older generations of the intelligentsi 
with average education. The genre playwrights rarel 
delve very deeply in analyzing human relationships, b 
they go deep enough to annoy the conservatives. On 
of the fundamental themes of this neo-naturalisti 
drama is the assertion of the right to love, even it 
situations that break up families, and the denial of th 
party's right to interfere with such attachments. This) 
for example, is the central theme of N. Pogodin’s Sone 
Petrarki (Sonnet of Petrarch).4¢ Considering the fa 
that “breaking up a family” is still sufficient cause fo 
expulsion from the Komsomol and the party, Pogodin’ 
play has overtones of social criticism. Yet it is first and 
foremost a ‘drama of manners’ in the traditional sense 
The play traces the development of a relationship be 
tween a middle-aged married engineer and a young 
laboratory technician in an atmosphere of envy and 
perennial small-town gossip. The important change 
from the 19th-century plot is that such “illicit love” is 
persecuted not by the Church or by “public opinion,” 
which at least could be escaped by going to another 
town, but by the party committee, from which there is 
no escape. Pogodin, along with the other authors of the} 
genre school, tirelessly affirms his loyalty to the pa 
but actually wants to limit the party’s rights, to preserve 
a special realm of private personal life where a human 
being is his own master. “I give all my soul to the 
party; I'd give it my life. But there are private sides 
to a man’s life which he cannot reveal to anybody,”’ says 
the hero of Sonnet of Petrarch.47 

Pogodin’s play is more interesting than most works of 
the genre school. The bulk of them are rather super- 
ficial variations of the same old love story, differing 
mainly in geographic or social setting: a Siberian con- 
struction site (Irkutskaia istoriia [Irkutsk Story] by G. 
Arbuzov), an industrial setting (Odna [Alone], by S. 
Aleshin), a school graduation (V poiskakh radosti {In 
Search of Joy}, by V. Rozov). Yet in contrast to Stalin- 
ist times, these works at least emphasize the complexity 
of human emotions and the important role they play in 
human existence. Sometimes the tensions described pro- 
duce near-tragic situations, but they never reach the 
point of real tragedy. And final victory in the love 
contest goes not to the “villain’’ who refuses, for ex- 
ample, to do service in the virgin lands, but to the stand- 
ard-bearer of “‘positive’ Soviet values, whose personal 


“ Literaturnaia Moskva, Vol. 2, 1956. 
“ Thid., p. 325. 


will finally becomes merged with the will of the party, 
though not without inner struggle. 


_ V. Rozov is representative of the dramatists who rep- 
stitiously adhere to this plot pattern. Yet one of his 
recent works, the screen play A, B, V, G, D,... (A,B,C, 
=. .),* ventured along a more original course and has 
ibecome, together with Aksenov’s ‘Ticket to the Stars,” 
ithe center of a literary cause célébre. In the initial ver- 
sion of Rozov’s scenario the love story receded some- 
lwhat into the background, giving way to the descrip- 
‘tion of a Soviet youth’s spiritual search to discover his 
lown independent place in the world. Thus, the play 
‘came close—if only in theme—to some of the avant- 
garde literary works. Rozov even allowed his main 
‘character, Volodya, to state very directly and persuasively 
ithe kind of skepticism that for the most part is limited 


‘to underground literature: 
<a 


People invent color television, tape recorders; they are on 
'the brink of discovering the mystery of the origin of life, 
of flying to the moon, but for all that they are not getting 
‘any more honest or happy. . . . Maybe the thing to do is 
to blow this whole world to hell! To wipe out every- 
‘body in one sweep! Let everything begin all over, with 
the amoeba. . . . Maybe those others will be luckier.*® 
‘In an about-face from such skepticism, however, the 
dénouement of the play depicts Volodya’s “positive” 
‘reformation under the influence of a stereotyped love 
‘situation and the experience of work, producing an effect 
that is wholly unconvincing, either artistically or psycho- 
logically. 

Despite this conformist ending, Rozov's portrait of 
Volodya was attacked by no less a figure than Ilyichev 
himself, chief of Soviet propaganda, as well as by the 
usual pack of official literary critics. °° It is now reported 
that Rozov has heeded the party’s admonitions and 
rewritten his scenario, deleting the most pungent spots. 
“In the words of one conservative critic, “Wolodya has 
become more mature, more calm, and mentally more 
healthy—mostly, of course, through the beneficial in- 
fluence exerted upon him by the community.°* Rozov, in 
yielding to official pressure, acted differently from 
' Aksenov, who openly and flatly refused to change his 
novel.5? The two writers’ opposite reactions reflect the 


* Yunost, No. 9, 1961. 
“ Tbid., pp. 14, 16. 
” L. Ilyichev, Joc. cit., p. 36. 
- 5S. Malyshev, “Volodya osilit dorogy” (Volodya Will 
Master the Way), Sovetskaia Kultura, June 23, 1962. 
86 Pavlov, Bolshe vnimaniia vospitantiu podrastaiushchevo 
pokoleniia (More Attention to Education of the Young Genera- 
tion). XXII sezd KPSS i voprosy ideologicheskoi raboty 
(The 22nd Communist Party Congress and Problems of Ideo- 
logical Work), Moscow, 1962, p. 146. 
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profound political and psychological differences be- 
tween the genre movement and the avant-garde. The 
genre authors, while fostering a more complex view of 
reality that is in itself detrimental to totalitarianism, 
still refuse to draw conclusions of any radical signifi- 
cance, either in their writings or in their lives, 


The Lyricists’ World of Feeling 


The lyrical movement is related to the genre or man- 
ners school in its preoccupation with intimate personal 
relationships, though in many ways it is also close to 
the avant-garde. The center of its attention, however, 
is neither the ‘‘self’’ nor the drama of manners, but 
rather the emotions arising from personal relationships 
—the world of love and hate, joy and grief—irrespective 
of everyday conditions, society, or history. The lyrical 
trend does not aggressively assert the independence of 
human feelings from the party; it simply takes this in- 
dependence for granted. 

The “lyricists,” mostly young authors, are linked by 
many threads to their 70-year-old patron, the renowned 
novelist K. Paustovsky, and -are represented in the col- 
lection Tarusskie stranitsy (Tarusa Pages) recently put 
out by him. To a lesser extent they are grouped around 
the monthly Znamia. In the past they also had links 
with the magazine Moskva, but lately this publication 
has gone rightist. Probably the most talented of the 
young Russian lyrical novelists is Yuri Kazakov, a close 
friend of Paustovsky. The best short stories of Yuri 
Nagibin and the poetry of his wife, Bella Akhmadulina 
(ex-wife of Yevtushenko), a poet of great finesse in the 
Akhmatova tradition, must also be identified with the 
lyrical trend, although both Nagibin and Akhmadulina 
have personal links with the avant-garde. On the whole, 
the lyrical movement represents an even less consistently 
unified school of thought than do the other literary 
trends. The most that can be said about it is that it 
manifests a common mood and a spontaneous common 
interest in the subjective, the momentary, and the emo- 
tional. 

The Western explorers of human emotions, ranging 
from Thornton Wilder to Samuel Beckett and from 
Franz Werfel to André Gide, have in recent decades 
displayed an increasing eagerness to scale the peaks of 
superhuman passions and peer into the precipices of 
insanity; and there has been a similar trend in Soviet 
underground literature. The lyricists, however, do not 
go beyond the limits of the normal; extreme cases are 
of no interest to them. For one thing, they are just 
barely beginning to rediscover the world of feeling and 
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the complexity of human relationships, now that Stalinist 
monolithic simplicity is a thing of the past. Thus, much 
that would seem banal to a Western reader—for ex- 
ample, a perfectly naturalistic description of hostility 
turning to love **—seems to these writers and their 
readers wonderfully fresh and attractive in its artlessness, 
and is enjoyed for its own sake without need for philo- 
sophical implications. 

In its esthetics, the lyrical trend is oriented towards 
neither the West nor the Russian modernists, but looks 
rather to the Russian classical prose of writers like 
Bunin and Chekhov. In their best works, the lyricists 
take after some of the later Russian classical writers in 
refusing either to denounce and preach, or to strive for 
outward drama and brilliance of situation. Their ideal is 
to present a chronicle of emotion that is outwardly terse 
but which recreates in precise and realistic detail all 
changes and nuances of feeling. Even in writing about 
a historical event—the death of Pushkin—Yu. Kazakov, 
a young lyricist, adheres to this ideal: he centers his 
attention on the emotional reaction to this event of the 
poet Lermontov, who admired and adored Pushkin.®4 

Both Nagibin and Kazakov lately have turned more 
and more to characters who are “‘simple,” impulsive 
people not burdened by reflection, who reveal themselves 
only through emotion—for example, peasants and chit 
dren. Some of the “perennial topics’ that find their 
way into Kazakov’s and, to a lesser extent, Nagibin’s 
writings are the emotional confrontation of passing 
childhood with coming adulthood; the sudden upsurge 
of inconsolable grief at the death of a mother, seemingly 
unloved; the feelings of a man who, because of fatigue, 
has disregarded the tragedy of another and then—too 
late—is overcome with shame; the finding of happiness 
in love. In turning to these subjects that are essentially 
“neutral,’’ the two authors have openly turned their 
backs on the neurotic complexity of present-day Soviet 
existence. 


Some of the short stories of Kazakov and Nagibin also 
display a predilection for paradox: e.g., the wisdom and 
sensitivity of a dying man versus the blind obtuseness 
of a strong, living one; the complete rebirth of a dis- 
sipated individual as a result of briefly mistaking a 
“small-time vamp” for a hurt yet forgiving woman; a 
girl’s pure and selfless love given to a village youth who 
is in love only with himself and thinks mainly of cheap 
pleasures. These themes suggest the only area of gen- 
eralization in which the two writers indulge—the con- 


“Yu. Kazakov, “V tumane” (In the Fog), Ogonyok, No. 3, 
1960. 

““Zvon bregeta” (The Chiming of the Timepiece), Po 
doroge (On the Road), Moscow, 1961, pp. 23-39. 
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flict between the moral and the natural order of thing 
between good and reality. Nagibin conveys this id 
more frequently and with less subtlety than does Kaz 
kov, and his concept of the good is often stretched t 
the point of merging with the official credo. 


Kazakov never stoops to such harping on “morality, 
but for all that there are amazingly tasteless spots i 
some of his stories. An example is his short story abo 
a husband and wife on the verge of divorce, who mak 
up on a foggy night; though otherwise excellent, th 
story ends on an utterly false and saccharine note (‘h 
wanted to see the stars’). On occasion Kazakov turn 
to social criticism. In the short story, ‘“V gorod” (Go 
ing to Town), he portrays the almost serf-like positio. 
of a collective farmer who is rebuffed when he asks hi 
kolkhoz chairman for a passport to move into town 
But such themes are at best of minor importance fo 
Kazakov, and they never dominate his stories. In “Go 
ing to Town,” for instance, he does not hesitate to depic 
the victim of social injustice as a negative and crue 
character. 

Bella Akhmadulina is equally indifferent to socia 
problems. Hers is a world of sensuous delight wit 
the diversity and variety of life’s colors; it is also 
world of gentle sadness at man’s imperfection, of desir 
for “‘serenity and freedom.” *> But her foremost inter 
est is the chronicling of feeling characteristic of th 
lyrical writers. In form her poetry may be traced t 
the Acmeists, the later standard-bearers of the Russian 
classical school of poetry. This leaning towards lat 
Russian classical literature is another common feature 
of the lyricists. 


IN DISCUSSING the various groups in contemporary 
Soviet literature, we must not forget V. Tendryakov, an 
author who stands somewhat apart. His contes philo- 
sophiques combine social criticism with an interest in 
moral paradoxes and human emotions. Tendryakov’s 
first-notable work stressed social criticism, depicting the 
impoverishment of the collective-farm village.5* In his 
latest novels, however, nioral paradoxes have come to 
the fore. Most of all, he is haunted by the inevitability 
of evil. Why is evil attractive? What makes it so pow- 
erful that it cannot be defeated except by another evil, 
by killing? These are the central issues in his novelette 
Valet, dama, korol (Jack, Queen, King).*7 They are 

not resolved, but the very posing of them challenges | 


*V. Tendryakov, Padenie Ivana Chuprova (The Downfall 
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selief in a Communist reign of benevolence which is 
upposed to result from the reshaping of social relations. 
‘or Tendryakoy, it is not the vestiges of capitalism that 
count for evil, but something very deep-rooted in man 
iimself—something that has no definition in the author’s 
itheistic and at the same time pre-Freudian vocabulary. 
General moral issues, however, do not completely over- 
shadow either Tendryakov’s naturalistic description of 
he hard life of workers engaged in timber-floating (not 
accidentally, his story was published in Novyi mir) or his 
dynamic treatment of relationships between people. His 
a’? are rich; they combine philosophic ponderings 

ith realistic yet imaginative description, placing Ten- 
ee in a category by himself among Soviet literary 
ibertarians. 


Political Potential of the Liberals 


As we have seen, the libertarian camp embraces the 
Most diverse trends: from the drama of manners to 
ivant-garde poetry, and from social criticism to an 
asocial escape into the world of emotions. The only 
common denominators of the camp as a whole are its 
diversity, its concern for man, and its attempts to 
scrutinize—more or less independently, more or less 
freely, and more or less honestly—/es conditions hu- 
maines. Its organizational ties, even within individual 

roups, are extremely tenuous. The groups themselves 
are largely tentative and barely tolerated by the author- 
ities, although they represent quite real literary. trends. 
From a certain viewpoint their organizational weakness 
is a source of strength; for, in the atmosphere that has 
developed since the end of mass terrorism, it is more 
difficult to disperse something as amorphous as a trend 
than, say, a writers’ club or a well-known literary group 
with its own program, of the kind that existed in the 
1920's. On the other hand, such loose groupings can 
hardly serve as centers of intellectual resistance to totali- 
tarianism—as did, for example, the “Pet6fi Circle” in 
Hungary. And whenever anything even remotely ap- 
proaching a Soviet ‘'Pet6fi Circle’ crops up, the author- 
‘ities are quick to intervene with an iron hand, as they 
did in ordering the dissolution of the editorial board of 
Literaturnaia Moskva when it engaged in radical social 
criticism. 

But, the reader may ask, are Soviet writers psycho- 
logically prepared to create any kind of organization 
with an extensive political program, even if they had 
the opportunity? It is impossible to answer this ques- 
tion with a simple “yes” or “no.” 

Clearly, the tide of “liberal”’ ideas tends, of itself, to 


erode the foundations of totalitarianism by calling into 
question the subordination of current needs and ri ghts to 
distant goals, the omnimpotence of the party bureaucracy, 
the insistence upon “unanimity of thought” in world 
outlook and a single style in art, the party’s claim to a 
monopoly on ultimate truth, the “subordination of the 
personal to the social,” and the naive faith that Utopia 
can be attained by reshaping social relationships. This 
is an incomplete but revealing list of the totalitarian 
practices and doctrines that are challenged by the ideas 
now finding expression in “above-ground” Soviet litera- 
ture. Moreover, there can be no doubt that these ideas 
are expressed in diluted form, either for fear of censor- 
ship or as a result of it. On the latter score, we have 
unambiguous testimony from Soviet writers. 
M. Borisova, for example, writes: 


Poetess 


Suppose something happened to me—a brick smashed into 
my head .. . a wave swallowed me... in short—I am no 
more. And my colleagues come to my house on the under- 
standable and praiseworthy mission of discovering and 
publishing, insofar as possible, everything that remains of 
mine. What will they find in the desk drawer? Could one 
really expect it to be only the first drafts of already 
published verses, along with some snatches of unfinished 
lines? The “iceberg principle” applies here, too—one-eighth 
visible and seven-eighths submerged. Perhaps not neces- 
sarily in this arithmetic ratio, but then arithmetic is not 
the point.®§ 

Aside from such statements, we know that direct 
criticism of certain social institutions—for example, 
collective farms or party control of the army—is abso- 
lutely unthinkable in the Soviet press. All these con- 
siderations support the argument that the liberal literary 
camp is intrinsically more radical in the political sense 
that it appears to be solely on the basis of published 
writings. 

At the same time, many of the liberal Soviet writers 
consider themselves Communists. Belief in Communist 
ideology—interpreted in a spirit reminiscent of the later 
Trotsky—creates a duality ‘in their thinking. On the 
one hand, this belief impels them toward criticism of 
the “bureaucracy” for hiding behind Communist ideals 
while actually pursuing its own selfish interests. On the 
other hand, fear of “bourgeois” ideas and of forces in- 
compatible with communism (such as radical skepticism 
or peasant aspirations for private ownership) acts to 
restrain their criticism. A substantial segment of the 
liberal camp is striving to find a way of humanizing and 
democratizing Soviet society that would not at the same 
time unleash forces inimical to the basic principles of 
Communist ideology. Their political caution and hesi- 
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tancy, even in 1956, are thus attributable not simply 
to fear of party repression, but also to inner waverings. 
This complex motivational pattern must not be over- 
looked in considering the possible emergence of a Soviet 
“Petofi Circle.” But it would be even more misleading 
to understate the difference between the liberals and 
the conservatives. 

Before speaking of the conservatives, we must take 
brief note of an intermediate “group” whose only unify- 
ing characteristic is a common effort to rise “above the 


Literary Psychopathology 


Vsevolod Kochetov’s new novel, The Secretary of 
the District Committee (Sekretar Obkoma), pub- 
lished in book form early this year, is one the most 
important recent documents in the controversy which 
divides Soviet writers into “liberals” (e.g., Tvardov- 
sky and Yevtushenko) and “‘illiberals” (e.g., Surkov, 
Gribachov and Kochetov himself). 


Kochetov’s novel describes the sttuggle between 
two party secretaries of imaginary adjacent oblasts. 
The hero, Denisov (Secretary of the Stargorod 
oblast) is contrasted with the villain, Artamonov 
(Secretary of the Vysokogorsk oblast). Denisov is 
supposed to typify all that is most progressive in 
the “new” type of party leader that has emerged 
since the dethronement of Stalin. Artamonov, on 
the other hand, is portrayed as an inveterate Stalin- 
ist who tramples on his subordinates and conducts 
much of his administration through unexpected tele- 
phone calls made in the small hours of the morning. 

In a long and stinging review in the January 1962 
issue of the monthly Novy/ mir, the critic A. Maria- 
mov points out that the purported conflict between 
Tweedledum-Denisov and Tweedledee-Artamonov is 
in fact bogus. The similarities between the two 
leaders are more important than the differences. 
Mariamov hints strongly that Kochetov is an unre- 
pentant Stalinist whose attack on Stalinism is mere 
camouflage intended to disguise his true position. 


The novel may be tender towards Stalin, but it is 
unmistakably polemical in other directions. One of 
the main targets is Yevgeni Yevtushenko, who ap- 
pears in thinly-disguised form as the poet ‘“Ptush- 
kov.”” Ptushkov is pilloried as the idol of hysterical 
teen-age girls, a devotee of cognac, soft living and 
sentimental eroticism, whose sordid lyrics tend to 
commemorate less the achievements of Soviet society 
than, say, the disadvantages of making love on an 
excessively creaky bed. 

Yevtushenko is not the only character to be 
lampooned by the device of a rather obvious sur- 
name. Amongst other parallels with real-life figures 
is Artamonov himself. He is modelled on Larionov, 
once the highly successful secretary of the Riazan 
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skirmish.” It embraces writers who attained fame pri | 
to the Stalin era and successfully survived that period | 
Sholokhov, Leonov, and to a lesser degree, Fedin. The 
writers vacillate between the liberal and conservati 

camps, alternately supporting first one, then the othe 
in their rare speeches, but depending on neither—z | 
though Fedin leans more often towards a hypercautio 
liberalism and has consequently been attacked on oce 
sion by the conservatives.®® Leonov has published almo | 
nothing in the last ten years except a rewritten versior 
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obkom, whose figures for the production of meat 
and dairy products were the envy of rival obkom 
secretaries until Larionov’s suicide and the subse- 
quent revelations showed these “achievements” to be 
largely fraudulent. Like Larionov, Artamonov not 
only cooks his records, but even makes piratical 
raids on the territory of adjoining oblasts where he 
buys up cattle and butter (at the expense of his own 
kolkhozniki) to swell his production figures. 


To some extent poor Larionov was only doing at 
the oblast level what Khrushchev is doing at the na- 
tional level (e.g., juggling with agricultural verbiage 
instead of undertaking far-reaching measures). 
Perhaps Kochetov even wishes us to infer this, since 
he clearly polemicizes in certain passages of the novel 
against Khrushchev’s neutral stance vis-a-vis the 
current literary controversy. Here the weak sub- 
ordinate obkom secretary “Ognyov” takes the brunt 
of the attack for his attempts to keep the local 
writers happy at all costs by a “policy of balancing.” 
This leads him, for example, to allow Ptushkov to 
get away with his decadent posing and “bedroom 
lyrics” instead of squashing him. 


Kochetov reveals an almost paranoiac fear of the 
liberal camp in a passage where he allows Ptushkov 
to be denounced as a seeker of power who will use 
that power, when he gets it, to suppress all those 
who dissent from his views. This confirms what 
Western students have often suggested—namely, 
that the illiberal spokesmen feel themselves increas- 
ingly out on a limb, They are little read and little 
respected, and are perhaps tolerated by the party 
only as a kind of scare mechanism—if the liberals 
get too much out of hand, the Surkovs and Koche- 
tovs can be brought back to control them. Mean- 
while, however, they are at least as much in opposi- 
tion to Khrushchev as many of the liberals. 


In a way it would be a pity to see the disappear- 
ance of the quasi-Stalinists. The Secretary of the 
District Committee is a fascinating document for 
students of literary psychopathology, and it would 
be sad to think that it might be the last of its kind. 


Ronald Hingley 


Stalinist in spirit, of his earlier heretical novel Vor 


Fedin’s new novel Koster (The Bonfire) reflects the 
e restrained attitude as his speeches. Both conserva- 


mous personages’ in order not to incur their enmity. 
The literary battle meanwhile passes them by, evidently 
frightening them off by its severity and the polarity of 


‘The Conservatives 


The conservative critic, D. Starikov, who has the sorry 
ame of being one of the chief persecutors of Ye. Yevtu- 
shenko, recently wrote: ‘From generation to generation 
of crusaders for the cause there has been transmitted a 
'sense of the genuine fullness of human existence at- 
tained only in service to the future.”’ © In short, life’s 
only fulfillment lies in service to the Communist future, 
Bad in the people’s interest everything should be sub- 
ordinated to this service: such is the point of departure 
for the conservative position. ‘I cannot help but meas- 
“ute everything against the struggle between the two 
worlds {capitalist and socialist},’’ says the positive hero 
of a novel by the most zealous of the conservatives, 
V. Kochetov.*! The conservatives’ attitude to art is 
similarly derived. They conceive of art as simply one 
of the keys to the mind and soul in creating a new 
Communist man. The education of this man through 
“depicting the heroic acts of the Soviet people as they 
"build communism’’—this is the major task of both artist 
| and writer. The esthetic theory of the conservatives 
thus coincides fully with the views on culture held by 
- the party apparatus, as reflected in the new Party Pro- 
gram. It is not surprising, therefore, that the conserva- 
| tives hold extraordinarily strong organizational positions 
| in Soviet cultural life. They are the proprietors of the 
"official Writers’ Unions (with a few exceptions of recent 
- origin, which will be described in the third part of this 
article). They are also the editors of most of the mag- 
zines: Oktiabr, Moskva, Zvezda, Ogonyok, Neva, and 
a score of others. They decide the fate of books in the 
majority of publishing houses. About 70 percent of 


i” literature and literary criticism printed in the country 
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is supplied by the orthodox writers. What does their 
output consist of ? 


As for poetry, it has changed very little since the 
days of Stalin. There are the same elementary rhymes, 
the same resounding odes to the party and to Lenin, 
now with Stalin’s name deleted. The Stalin plan for the 
transformation of nature has been replaced in neo- 
orthodox poetry by the virgin lands, the struggle against 
the Marshall Plan by the struggle against colonialism. 
But beyond these unavoidable changes in theme—except 
for a few faint strains of ersatz sincerity as the sole con- 
cession to the times **—the poetry of all the Gribachevs, 
Dolmatovskis and Oshanins remains, as it was ten years 
ago, “semi-classicist, semi-art, not overly socialist and far 
from realistic,” in the words of A. Tertz.° Only that 
chief oracle of former times, Aleksei Surkov, has fallen 
silent, for reasons unknown. There are few young 
writers of poetry among the conservatives, and these 
spend their time thinking up more or less dull propa- 
ganda clichés. 

The prose of the conservatives has undergone much 
more of a change in the last decade. The theory that 
no conflict could exist in Soviet society, inspiring a fatu- 
ous literature in which clashes took place only between 
the “good” and the “better,” quickly crumbled in the 
wake of the post-Stalin regime’s revelations of the deep 
ills of the Stalin era. The conservatives had to follow 
suit by admitting the existence of societal problems and 
conflicts. 

The more moderate element in the conservative camp 
deals with the same themes as do the social critics, but 
in a very different way. G. Nikolayeva’s novel, Bitva v 
puti (Battle on the Way), speaks of terrorism and of 
party interference in personal life. M. Zhestev’s novel, 
Tatiana Tarkhanova,®* describes a peasant revolt and 
the exceedingly cruel wholesale deportation of peasants 
during collectivization. Both Nikolayeva and Zhestev, 
along with other moderate conservatives, recognize the 
existence of doubts, wavering, failures and suffering 
(even describing concentration camps). However, there 
is one sine qua non of their works: the wise party, in 
the final analysis, unfailingly irons out all conflicts and 
injustices and brings things to a happy ending. Further- 
more, the “‘positive’’ heroes, however great the injustice 
they suffer, are never for a moment allowed to doubt 
the outcome. In contrast to the writers of social criticism, 


* Fg, V. Kotov, “Piatyi lepestok’’ (The Fifth Petal), long 
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the conservatives know no genuine tragedy, no inevita- 
bility, no real desperation. The most terrible of circum- 
stances—arrest of an innocent person or violent death— 
are for them simply more or less serious errors, which 
the party will not fail to correct in the end. 

Another group of conservatives specializes in pseudo- 
problems handed down from above. One of the recent 
favorites has been the inner triumph of Soviet people 
over the remnants of their private-ownership instincts. 
An example is E. Permyak’s novel, Staraia vedma (The 
Old Hag),*° inspired in part by the party’s recent cam- 
paign against private home ownership (a practice which 
was encouraged only three years ago). In the story, the 
villain makes a fortune by breeding rats as a private 
business and selling them to research institutes for ex- 
periments. The hero, convinced by this loathsome ex- 
ample of the perniciousness of private property, realizes 
that he himself is also guilty since he has built his own 
house and has been selling produce grown in his private 
plot on the open market. An “abhorrence” of his 
house grows within him, and he finally leaves his wife, 
because she refuses to transfer the house to the factory 
party committee for use as a kindergarten. 


EQUALLY ABSURD ARE modern variations of the 
classic theme of socialist realism, “boy loves girl, girl 
loves tractor,’’ still sometimes found in pure form. In 
the play Chestnost (Honesty), by A. Sofronov, a tractor 
driver breaks off his engagement to a milkmaid because 
she is a statistics-padder, and reports her to the oblast 
party secretary. This play has one virtue over Permyak’s 
novels in that the problem of statistics-padding is much 
more immediate and real than the ideological problem 
of property attitudes, yet in both works the “solutions” 
provided typify the patently false and often farcial 
aspects of neo-orthodox literary propaganda. 

Among the neo-orthodox writers, V. Kochetov, author 
of the novels Bratia Yershovy (The Yershov Brothers) 
and Sekretar obkoma (Oblast Party Secretary), has 
gained the greatest fame. Kochetov is the staunchest 
of the conservatives; he defends the Stalinist system as 
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the correct political form in the “conflicts between th 
two worlds,” and abhors the slightest compromise o 
absolute party rule, specifically of the absolute power of 
the party secretaries. His novels are both a diatribe 
against the liberals—sometimes with clear allusions to 
personalities, such as Yevtushenko—and an exhortation 
for their chastisement. He has also protested against de- 
Stalinization, against the overly liberal (in his opinion) 
policy of Khrushchev towards the artistic intelligentsia, 
and even against some of Khrushchev’s specific political 
measures.°° In Kochetov’s view, these trends play into 
the hands of the forces in Soviet society which are Op- 
posed to the power of the party secretaries. In particular 
he despises the intelligentsia, with the exception, of 
course, of those who cast in their lot with the party 
officials. He frequently contrasts the ‘educated criticiz- 
ers’’ with the ‘‘simple,’”’ dedicated citizens who ask little 
for themselves and help prepare for the ‘ultimate deci- 
sive battle.” 

Kochetov’s novels, and those of other conservatives, 
are marked by the standard clichés of good and bad, 
black and white. Characters who express “erroneous” 
thoughts are endowed with all the vices—from baseness 
and stupidity to lewdness and drunkenness. The ““posi- 
tive” party secretaries, on the other hand, lack only 
wings to make them angels. It is impossible to associate 
either Nikolayeva or Kochetov with any literary tradition | 
save that of the didactic dime novel with its “villains” 
and its “‘paragons of virtue.” But at least dime novels 
are written for the entertainment of an undiscriminating 
public: one cannot say the same for the trash put out 
by some of the Soviet conservatives. That the party 
accords them such extensive (although no longer ex- 
clusive) opportunities for publication is only because 
of their consistent support of the principle of party 
supremacy. 

Party policy towards literature, and the maneuvers of 
literary groups vis-a-vis the party, constitute the third 
essential element of current Soviet literary politics, to 
be discussed in the third and last part of this article. 


“ Sekretar obkoma, op. cit., Zvezda, 1961, No. 8, p. 93; 
No. 9, pp. 13-15, 124. 
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The Year 1917 


The Russian Provisional Government, 1917, 
Documents, selected and edited by 

Robert Paul Browder and Alexander F. Kerensky. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1961. 


Reviewed by Jesse D. Clarkson 


IN 1927 THE LATE Professor Frank A. Golder pub- 
lished his Documents of Russian History, 1914-1917. 
‘Since then a stream of valuable collections of translated 
documents dealing with various aspects of the Russian 
‘Revolution and its aftermath has issued from what is 
‘now called The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace, at Stanford University. The three volumes. 
under consideration are the latest and one of the most 
ambitious contributions to this stream. Very largely, 
they represent a return to the concept of the original 
Golder volume, though concentrating solely on the 
events that took place during the nine-month period 
from the collapse of the monarchy to the seizure of 
power by the Bolsheviks. This narrowed focus of the 
Browder-Kerensky work, coupled with its massiveness, 
“permits a far deeper and wider coverage than was pos- 
sible in the pioneer work. 

The inception of this project must be credited to 
Witold S. Sworakowski, Assistant Director of the 
Hoover Institution. In 1954 he published a survey of 
‘the library’s holdings which disclosed the existence at 
Stanford of enormous untapped materials relating to 
the Provisional Government and its manifold activities. 
His findings were fully confirmed by Alexander F. 
Kerensky, who, after visiting the library in 1955, indi- 
cated his willingness to help prepare a selection of 
documents dealing with the period in which he had 
been the principal actor. Professor Robert P. Browder, 
of the University of Colorado, agreed to collaborate 
with Kerensky as joint editor of a two-volume publica- 
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tion which, in the course of more than four years of 
toil, was expanded to the present three volumes. The 
two editors proved a remarkable team: Browder, a 
trained historian, supplied the necessary meticulous 
scholarly caution, while Kerensky’s personal knowledge 
—even though obscured by inevitable partisanship—was 
invaluable in recapturing the spirit of the successive gov- 
ernments, in all of which he had been a member. It 
does great honor to both of these disparate partners 
that they were able to work together and produce so 
comprehensive a mosaic of the Russian Revolution. 

The staff of translators who assisted the editors de- 
serve the praise their chiefs give them. Nevertheless, 
the English rendition does suffer from flaws which are 
only partly due to the fact that the authors of the origi- 
nal documents were not always educated men and often 
wrote under pressure; they are also the product of the 
translators’ efforts to simplify the materials by free ren- 
dition, and on occasion they stem from their apparent 
difficulty in finding the best English equivalents for 
Russian technical terms. It was impossible for Profes- 
sor Browder to be wholly successful in smoothing out 
the resultant unevenness. 

It will not be the fault of the translators, however, if 
many American readers, accustomed to thinking of the 
“March revolution” and the “November seizure of 
power,” find the use of Russian (O.S.) dates confusing, 
especially as some documents in the collection are given 
in the Western (N.S.) form. Though there is much to 
be said in favor of using dates according to the contem- 
porary Russian calendar, there seems to be a clear ad- 
vantage in translating Julian calendar dates into the 
Gregorian equivalents where a work for the benefit of 
foreign readers is in question. 


THE ORGANIZATION of these volumes was planned 
with the idea of enabling the reader to trace the devel- 
opment of any particular theme—be it the agrarian 
problem, industry, trade and transport, education, reli- 
gion, the armed forces, or foreign policy—without hav- 
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ing to concern himself with aspects of the revolution in 
which he might have less interest. Unfortunately, the 
revolution by its very nature does not permit of such 
compartmentalization, for its impact on all aspects of 
life was so powerful that developments in one sphere 
are not comprehensible without cross-reference to those 
in the others. Moreover, the revolution steadily gathered 
force, and the history of the period is best understood 
in terms of successive stages, for each of which a topical 
subdivision might have been useful. Paradoxically, the 
editors chose to reserve their treatment of the changing 
locus of power (reflected by the May crisis, the July 
Days, the Kornilov putsch, and “October’’) for the last 
volume. This is unfortunate, since without a knowledge 
of these crucial crises, much of the preceding material 
is quite unintelligible. With an organization empha- 
sizing chronology, the main lines of development might 
have been made to emerge more clearly, while an eclec- 
tic reader could still have satisfied his own peculiar 
tastes by using the table of contents and the index. 

The amateur of communism may be disappointed in 
these volumes. Save for occasional references to “‘an- 
archist-communists” (non-Leninists), he will find the 
word “‘communist’’ only once, and that in a footnote 
(p. 1207) intended to explain Lenin’s demand—in the 
April Theses, but not acted upon until March 1918— 
that his party colleagues accept a change of name from 
“Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party (of the 
Bolsheviks)"’ to “Communist Party.” 

‘The term “Bolshevik,”’ to be sure, occurs more fre- 
quently, though not more often than on ‘one page 
out of six, and mostly only as a passing reference, It 
is a circumstance that accurately reflects how little the 
Bolsheviks actually had to do with the revolution, except 
to subvert it. Their name appears regularly in connec- 
tion with their continuous and strenuous sabotage of 
every effort to establish a democratic regime, to check 
the precipitous decline of the economy, or to lay the 
necessary foundations guaranteeing the rights of the 
individual. A positive policy the Bolsheviks did not 
have, save in the matter of establishing a dictatorship, 
nominally of the proletariat and the poorer peasantry, 
but actually—and admittedly—of the “conscious van- 
guard” of the masses, /.e., of whatever elements accepted 
the authority of the Bolshevik Party. Since their pur- 
poses required destruction of any organized force 
that might be employed against them, they concentrated 
largely on efforts to disintegrate the army. This in turn 
made them play into the hands of the Germans, lending 
color to the allegations that they were in German pay. 
The documentation of Bolshevik activity is therefore 
extensive—and properly so—only in connection with 
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the July Days, with the decline of military morale at the 
front, and with the preparation of “October.” The ini- 
tial collapse of the old regime, when there were no 
significant Bolsheviks on the spot; the May crisis, occur- 
ring at a time when the Bolsheviks had not yet recov- 
ered from the shock of Lenin’s “April Theses”; and 
the Kornilov affair, when Bolshevik influence was at 
its lowest ebb—all these phenomena require little or no 
documentation of Bolshevik activity. 

The broader concept of ‘““Marxism’’ also receives short 
shrift. Its founder appears only four times: twice when 
non-Marxists paid their respects to Karl Marx, and 
twice in letters addressed by Lenin to the Bolshevik 
Central Committee, when he quoted Marx’s phrase, “up- 
rising is an art,’ with approbation. 


IT MAY BE NOT without interest in this connection 
to note some of the differences between these volumes 
and their nearest Soviet counterparts. Although study 
of the revolution is not currently among the main 
“‘tasks’’ set for Soviet historians, the Russians have over 
the years published an abundance of documents relating 
to it, mostly in periodical literature. They have also 
made two major efforts to bring together selected docu- 
mentary material in collected form. 

The earlier of these efforts was the ten-volume set 
edited by M. N. Pokrovsky and Ya. A. Yakovlev, pub- 
lished between 1925 and 1930 as 1917 god v doku- 
mentakh i materialakh (The Year 1917 in Documents 
and Materials). Included in this collection are the full 
texts of the proceedings of the Executive Committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet (to June 17), of the All-Russian 
Conference of Soviets, of the First and Second All- 
Russian Congresses of Soviets (all of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies), of the State Conference, and of the 
Constituent Assembly. In only four of the volumes was 
an attempt made to present a topical treatment of spe- 
cific themes: “The Peasant Movement,” ‘'The Disinte- 
gration of the Army,” “The Workers’ Movement,” and 
“The Bourgeoisie on the Eve of the February (i.e., 
March) Revolution.” The work thus does not add up 
to a comprehensive treatment of the revolution. Apart 
from the stenographic records mentioned above (from 
which only a few speeches and resolutions have been — 
included in the Browder-Kerensky volumes), only the — 
volume dealing with the disintegration of the army 
has not been superseded. | 

The more recent major Soviet attempt to document 
the revolution was made in 1957-59 by the Academy of — 
Sciences of the USSR, under the general editorship of 
A. L. Sidorov. Significantly, the work is entitled — 
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ics Oktiabrskaia Sotsialisticheskaia Revolutsia (The 
Great October Socialist Revolution) and treats the nine 
months of the revolutionary period simply as preparation 


for the culminating seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. 
From the organizational standpoint, it is in some ways 


“superior to the American collection, for the six volumes 
are individually devoted to periods of one or two 
months, thus keeping together the diverse facets of the 


revolution as it developed. On the other hand, each 


volume (except the last) is mechanically divided into 
seven standardized parts, though in some cases special 
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chapters are added to deal with political developments 
of major importance (the “April” —i.e., May— crisis, 
‘the June demonstration, the July Days, the Sixth Party 
Congress, the Moscow Conference, and the Kornilov 
“mutiny”). Within each of the seven categories, the 
documents are presented in strict chronological order 
and—also in contrast to the Browder-Kerensky docu- 
ments—without omissions. The pretentious headings 
given the seven conventionalized subdivisions are so 
revealing of the spirit that governed the selection of the 
documents that it may be worth listing them: (1) The 
Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party (of the Bol- 
sheviks)—the Guide of the Revolution; (2) The Soviets 
of Workers’, Soldiers’, :and Peasants’ Deputies—the 
Organs of the Revolutionary-Democratic Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat and the Peasantry; (3) The Provi- 
sional Government—the Organ of the Dictatorship of 
the Bourgeoisie and the Landlords; (4) The Workers’ 
Movement; (5) The Revolutionary Movement in the 
Army and Navy; (6) The Peasant Movement; (7) The 
Nationalities Movement. 


THE SHEER BULK of this collection—it comprises 
4,666 documents—might seem to indicate more thor- 
ough documentation than is offered by the Browder- 
Kerensky volumes with their modest total of 1,439 docu- 
ments. These figures, however, lose their impact when 
one examines the nature of the items included, only two 
or three hundred of which are common to both works. 
Certain aspects of the revolutionary period—foreign 
relations, economic developments, the nationality prob- 
lem in its wider scope—have indeed been virtually 
omitted from the Sov‘et collection, partly because they 
had been extensively dealt with in earlier publications, 
such as Dimanshtein’s Revolutsiia i natsionalnyi vopros 
(The Revolution and the Nationality Question [1930]) 
or Ekonomicheskoe polozhenie Rossii nakanune Velikot 
Oktiabrskoi Sotsialisticheskoi Revolutsii (The Economic 
Condition of Russia on the Eve of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution [2 vols., 1957}) on both of which 
Browder and Kerensky have drawn heavily. 


Most of the material included in the Soviet col- 
lection is designed to suggest a grass-roots origin of the 
Bolshevik seizure of power. Documentation of the acts 
both of the Provisional Government and of the central 
soviets is kept to a minimum, while the collection is 
overloaded with a flood of resolutions and telegrams 
emanating from local soviets in Moscow and the prov- 
inces, from party organs and individual factories, from 
army units and villages throughout the land. In con- 
trast, the Browder-Kerensky documents emphasize the 
strivings of the Provisional Government, its relations 
with the Petrograd Soviet and the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, with the Allies, and with its own subordinate 
organs both at the local and the central level. The re- 
sult is material from which the course of the “‘bourgeois- 
democratic revolution” can be plotted, whereas the 
Soviet documents give only a picture of increasing in- 
choate dissatisfaction with the halting progress made by 
the Provisional Government. The genuine efforts of 
that government to produce a better society are thus left 
in the fgg that concealed them from the Russian masses 
in 1917. From the American, but not from the Soviet, 
volumes there also emerges the tragic picture of the 
dominant Socialist-Revolutionaries, whose program cor- 
responded more closely to the views of the masses, but 
whose fear of possible civil war, with its danger of 
opening the way to counterrevolution, held them back 
from attempting immediate implementation of their own 
dreams. 

The difference between the scholarly approach of the 
American work and the tendentious handling of the 
Soviet volumes comes out very clearly in the treatment 
of various individuals. This is naturally most conspicious 
in the case of Trotsky: the Browder-Kerensky docu- 
ments, despite their paucity of references to the Bolshe- 
viks, make it clear that Trotsky became a Bolshevik 
leader second only to Lenin in driving force; in the six 
Soviet volumes he is mentioned in the documents only 
17 times, and largely accidentally (e.g., in connection 
with a demand for expulsion of “the fifteen Jews’ from 
the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet), but in 
the index he is characterized as “the worst foe of 
Leninism: returned from abroad in 1917 and joined the 
Mezhraiontsy; was received into the Bolshevik Party at 
the Sixth Congress; in 1927 was expelled from the party 
for anti-party and anti-Socialist activities; deported from 
the USSR in 1929 and in 1932 deprived of Soviet 
citizenship.” Only a little less glaring is the difference 
in the treatment of Zinoviev and Kamenev, who, as is 
clear in the American documents, were until “October” 
almost as prominent among the Bolsheviks as Lenin 
himself, but who are pictured in the Soviet collection ds 
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a drag on the great leader. Though in the index they 
are treated somewhat more gently than Trotsky, the 
documentary references relating to them are designed 
to emphasize that they (Kamenev in particular) would 
have been removed from any responsible party post had 
it not been for the fear of a “‘scandal’’ that would have 
given comfort to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
““slanderers.”’ 


BUT IT IS NOT merely that the Browder-Kerensky 
work gives a bird’s-eye view in contrast to the worm’s- 
eye view of the Soviet collection. The selection of docu- 
ments has also been profoundly influenced by the 
historical view of the editors. To Browder and Keren- 
sky, the Provisional Government represented a noble 
effort, inspired by West European liberal concepts, to 
establish in the midst of incredible physical difficulties 
and deep political disagreements a viable democratic 
regime. The outlook of the Soviet editors, on the other 
hand, is more in consonance with the traditional Rus- 
sian attachment to the idea of a powerful government 


The Poet and His Society 


The Pasternak Affair: Courage of Genius, 
by Robert Conquest. 
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Reviewed by Leo Laufer 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE an event occurs in the 
history of a nation which reveals more about the 
character of its society than could volumes of political 
and sociological analysis. The Pasternak affair, as it is 
now called, was such an event. It has taught the world 
much about the price exacted in post-Stalin Soviet society 
for personal courage and artistic integrity, and it has pro- 
vided a dramatic case study of political development in 
Khrushchev’s Russia. 
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guiding the life and work of the citizens; it reflects a 
strong sense of a peculiar Russian destiny and acquies- 
cence in the suppression of individual expression. 

A special feature of the Browder-Kerensky volumes is 
worth mentioning. By drawing extensively on the ex- 
ceptionally rich collection of newspaper files in the 
Hoover Institution, the editors were able not only to 
illumine the actions of the government during the 
struggle for power, but also to reflect the light in which 
diverse Russian observers on the spot viewed the de- 
velopments unfolding before them. 

Although the Browder-Kerensky compilation, like the 
Soviet collection, is necessarily inadequate for the pur- 
poses of the research specialist in the history of the 
Russian Revolution, it should perform a great service, 
even to the specialist, by providing a uniquely wide 
perspective on the rol¢ of the Provisional Government, 
by opening many leads for further study, and by making 
available a mass of material hitherto largely inaccessible 
even to those who can read Russian. For the general 
historian, and even for the layman, this selection con- 
tains an invaluable mine of trustworthy information. 


Consider for a moment the highlights of the drama 
which began unfolding just about six years ago. Boris 
Pasternak, long acknowledged in the USSR as a great 
and unorthodox poet, abandons hope that he will ever 
see his novel, Dr. Zhivago, published in the Soviet 
Union. Since he values the book as his life’s crowning 
literary achievement, he ‘arranges to have it published 
abroad. The Soviet literary commissars make every effort 
to prevent the appearance of the book, and when, in 
1957, publication seems inevitable and imminent, Paster- 
nak is publicly attacked in the Soviet press. In October 
1958 he is awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, and 
the Soviet regime responds with such violence that the 
“affair” turns into a world sensation. The full force of 
the Soviet propaganda machinery is applied to pillory 
the hapless poet and bring him to his knees. But he re- 
tracts nothing—only as a gesture of good will toward 


his government he declines to accept the proffered Nobel 
Prize. 

In the meantime, spokesmen for the state continue to 
rant and to threaten, but the regime shrinks from in- 
flicting physical punishment. Only after the poet’s 
death, the state reverts to old practice and takes its 
revenge on those who were closest to him. Yet, eventu- 
ally, the self-appointed custodians of the arts begin to 
relent again: Pasternak’s poems and translations (though 
not Dr. Zhivago) begin to appear again in his native 
country, as do occasional guarded tributes to his genius. 
Who then is the victor—the poet or the state? And 
what does the story reveal about the condition of free- 
dom in the Soviet state? 


ROBERT CONQUEST’S notably objective study of the 
Pasternak affair answers the first question beyond any 
doubt. Sixty-four pages of documentary material from 
Communist sources and the arguments of Pasternak’s 
-enemies—both presented with scrupulous fairness by the 
author—cannot obscure the poet’s moral triumph over 
his adversaries. The book chronicles in great detail 
Pasternak’s travail during the violent campaign of 
defamation that was unloosed against him after the 
announcement of the Nobel Prize award in October 
1958. Within a few days he was denounced by all the 
leading Soviet newspapers, called a “‘literary weed,” a 
“snake,’’ a “pig,’’ expelled from the Writers’ Union, 
threatened with expulsion from the country, and at- 
tacked as a public enemy in factories and schools frcra 
Leningrad to Vladivostok. Under the pressure of the 
assault Pasternak renounced the coveted award but re- 
jected as absurd the accusations against himself and his 
book in an eloquent letter to Pravda. A few months 
before his death in May 1960 he told a foreign inter- 
viewer that he was “immensely happy and proud” of his 
work and the admiration it had received abroad. 

Mr. Conquest’s judgment that “even in death and 
disgrace, the moral victory is with Pasternak” will cer- 
tainly be vindicated. Equally fitting is the title of the 
book—'‘‘Courage of Genius’—a wonderfully descriptive 
phrase which the author adopted from an appreciation 
of Pasternak by the American critic Edmund Wilson. 
Where Mr. Conquest has fallen short, however, is in 
answering the second question posed earlier in this re- 
‘view: What insights into the precepts and practices of 
the Khrushchev regime does the Pasternak affair reveal ? 
The facts on which to base a judgment are almost all 
present in Mr. Conquest’s narrative, but their evaluation 
in the broader context of the post-Stalin era is lacking. 
‘This is all the more regrettable since literature has 


traditionally played a key role in Soviet political life; 
in fact, it may be regarded as the touchstone of a whole 
range of the party’s policies. 


THE PASTERNAK AFFAIR was the biggest storm to 
hit the turbulent Soviet literary scene since the 20th 
Party Congress. It was at that time indeed, in the 
spring of 1956, that the manuscript of Dr. Zhivago was 
first cerculated among Soviet editors and publishers, but 
in spite of the bolder spirit that began asserting itself in 
the Soviet literary world, publication of the novel still 
appeared too dangerous an undertaking. According to 
Mr. Conquest, Pasternak had originally hoped that at 
least an abridged version could be published in the 
USSR, but by May 1956 he gave up hope, since ‘‘every- 
one put the responsibility for decision on someone higher 
up, and in the end there was no one who felt his posi- 
tion strong enough to approve publication.” 

From the standpoint of the overseers of Soviet litera- 
ture this caution and mistrust were not altogether un- 
justified, for within a year, as a result of the October 
revolts in Poland and Hungary, Khrushchev personally 
intervened to tighten the ideological screws once more. 

But even this reassertion of party control over letters 
was only a faint portent of the storm that struck after 
the publication of Dr. Zhivago abroad and the announce- 
ment of the Nobel Prize award. The virulence of the 
attack against Pasternak, his expulsion from the Writers’ 
Union, and ultimately the trial and conviction of Paster- 
nak’s friend, Olga Ivinskaya, and her daughter Irina on 
trumped-up charges of currency smuggling were remi- 
niscent of the Zhdanovshchina of the early years of the 
postwar era, 

Eventually, however, countervailing tendencies came 
to the fore. The threat to expel Pasternak from the 
USSR, which had been made publicly in Khrushchev’s 
presence, was never carried out, and the poet was not 
imprisoned or otherwise physically harmed. He could 
go on writing and apparently was never cut off from 
contact with his friends inside or outside the USSR. 
Undoubtedly, much of this restraint was the result of 
the strenuous efforts of the Soviet leadership to placate 
public opinion abroad; the recent release of Irina Ivin- 
skaya from prison was another move in that direction. 

The pressure of public opinion at home apparently 
played a role too, since Pasternak was much admired in 
the Soviet Union, particularly by the younger intelli- 
gentsia. Fifteen hundred people turned up at his 
funeral, despite the official denunciations and the fact 
that the date of the burial had never been publicly an- 
nounced. (The news of his death had been given in a 
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three-line announcement in a literary journal.) Among 
those who came to pay their respects were peasants, 
workers, and students, as well as prominent artists, in- 
cluding the pianist Sviatoslav Richter, the writers 
Konstantin Paustovsky and Veniamin Kaverin, and, 
representing her husband who was abroad at the time, 
Liubov Ehrenburg. The critic Valentin Asmus, who 
pronounced the eulogy, hailed Pasternak as a man of 
“purity” and “honesty of convictions,” a “true demo- 
crat’’ who “‘followed sincerely the ideals of art and had 
the ability to express humanity in its highest terms.” 


These individual acts of courage, as well as the rela 
tive restraint which the Soviet regime imposed upo 
itself, are among the important new elements of th 
post-Stalin era. Yet as Mr. Conquest’s account al 
shows, these incipient liberalizing trends exist side b 
side with traditional Stalinist obscurantism, which sti 
permeates so much of official Soviet thinking and some- 
times erupts with conspicuous virulence. 

The Pasternak affair is a significant episode in this 
greater drama of social change which is taking place in 
the Soviet Union today. 


Communism, Religion and the Churches 
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Reviewed by Jeremy R. Azrael 


IN HIS WORK, Religion in the Soviet Union, the late 
Walter Kolarz has produced what will surely be for 
many years to come the definitive survey of religious 
life in the USSR. The scope of Mr. Kolarz’s study is 
absolutely prodigious, covering all major and an in- 
credible number of minor religious groups on the Soviet 
scene. 


Mr. Azrael, who teaches sociology at Chicago University, 
recently spent nine months in the Soviet Union as an 
exchange student at Leningrad University. This is his 
first contribution to Problems of Communism. 
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Non-specialists will be particularly grateful to Mr. 
Kolarz for his extensive discussion of the Old Believers 
and various Russian and Western Protestant sects, since 
literature dealing with these groups has not heretofore 
been easily available. Even when treating so familiar a 
subject as the Orthodox Church, however, Mr. Kolarz 
has something new to offer, thanks to his intensive con- 
cern with ethnography and geography. In a few brief 
pages he casts a great deal of light on the complex 
problems of non-Russian Orthodoxy, particularly in the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, and Georgia, and on the use of 
religion as an instrument of Russification. 

The weakest chapters of the study are those dealing 
with non-Christian religions—primarily, one feels, be- 
cause of the author’s lack of sensitivity to the character 
or ‘‘spirit’’ of the belief system involved—although lack 
of data must have played a considerable part, particu- 
larly where Buddhism is concerned. His interpretation 
of Jewish life in the USSR is particularly controversial. 
The book clearly implies that, where Jews are concerned, 
a “natural” process of secularization has had as much to 
do with the decline of spiritual life as have Soviet anti- 
religious activities. We read that in the West many Jews 
“have either withdrawn altogether from participation 
in Jewish religious life or participate only for reasons 
of national heritage and family ties and no longer from 
religious conviction.”” Evidently, Mr. Kolarz failed to 
appreciate the intimate relationship of national heritage, 


umily ties and religious conviction in the Jewish tradi- 
yn. Furthermore, it is not clear why he singled out the 
ws as peculiarly prone to secularization. More atten- 
yn could also have been devoted to the Soviet exploita- 
on of anti-Semitism, as well as to the favored position 
f the Georgian Jews in Soviet Jewish life—a position 
ae to the absence of indigenous anti-Semitism in 
rgia and to the fact that the Georgian Jews do not 
rare the same “cosmopolitan” heritage as the European, 
cluding the Russian, Jews. 

In view of the other accomplishments of the book, 
wever, such issues are peripheral. On the whole, Mr. 
larz’s last work is perhaps the most remarkable 
‘oduct of his relatively short yet prodigious life: 
anced, informative, and judicious, Religion in the 
viet Union has placed all students of Soviet affairs 
a his debt. 


UCH A JUDGMENT cannot, unfortunately, be ap- 
lied to Constantin de Grunwald’s The Churches and 
e Soviet Union. To put the case mildly, M. de Grun- 
yald’s study—the main substance of which is a recount- 
g of interviews and observations made by the author 
uring a tour of the Soviet Union in the summer of 
960—is grossly simplistic. His tour convinced M. de 
Srunwald that ‘‘so far as Soviet Russia is concerned .. . 
orship enjoys complete liberty there.” 
This conviction derived primarily from the fact that 
vherever the author went, he ‘‘saw open churches with 
arge congregations.” Having been shown an open 
osque in Tashkent, he concluded that he ‘had been 
Bes incontestable proof that Islam enjoys complete 
iberty’’ in that city. Closed churches did not disturb 
M. de Grunwald, who saw them as marks of the fact 
hat “religion is not en vogue in the Soviet Union” and 
s symbols of the success achieved by Soviet anti-religious 
ropagandists—men who, incidentally, reminded the 
uthor “more of Renan than of Nero.” That freedom 
f worship and open churches are not coterminous 
seems never to have occurred to him. Certainly he was 
not disturbed by the possibility that open churches had 
en bought at a high price in terms of political ap- 
Seasement and support. Thus, of Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
forays into the world of politics, he writes: 


Should he be intransigently hostile to the government 
which has given his church legal existence and protects it 
om all violence? Who could imagine that the Cardinal- 
chbishop of Paris or the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ould take an official stand against the President of the 
rench Republic or the Queen of England? 


etorical questions, of course, are not meant to be 


answeted. Suffice it to note that M. de Grunwald’s first 
question is indicative of his insistence on dealing in 
absolutes, and his second of a lack of “imagination” 
that is disturbing in a professional historian, especially 
one who has lived in France for forty-five years. 

If one is not supposed to answer rhetorical questions, 
however, one is presumably entitled to ask them. Why, 
since M. de Grunwald was anxious to inform the public 
about all facets of religion in the USSR, did he not 
explain the fact that ‘‘the last German republic of the 
Volga, formerly a leading center of Protestantism, no 
longer exists ?”” M. de Grunwald claims that in Moscow’s 
main synagogue he found “every bench . . . lined with 
men, each of them with his black-and-white prayer shawl 
about his shoulders.” Since so many other visitors claim, 
on the contrary, that prayer shawls are not widely avail- 
able and that this fact is deeply resented, why didn’t the 
author include in his book a photograph of what he 
saw instead of one, taken on the holiest of Jewish holi- 
days, showing shawl-less worshipers around the altar? 

Again, why did M. de Grunwald not explain to his 
puzzled readers the discrepancy between his view of 
typical Soviet life outside the cities (“asphalt roads 
which stretch for hundreds of kilometers, flourishing 
kolkhozes with neat little houses, and .. . harvesters 
dressed like any western field-worker’’) and that of, say, 
N. S. Khrushchev, who has publicly deplored the lag- 
ging pace of agricultural and rural progress? And why 
did M. de Grunwald not explain to his fellow social 
scientists the techniques which enabled him to achieve 
such instantaneous rapport with those he interviewed 
that “with extraordinarily moving candor, they all ex- 
pressed their most heartfelt convictions’? Finally, why 
did he not explain the procedures whereby he selected 
so perfect a sample of the Soviet population that he felt 
able to assert: “Whether the critics of the Soviet Union 
like it or not, the present government can depend upon 
the unanimous support of its people. . . . The fact 
is indisputable” ? Is it rather the author’s bias that is in- 


disputable ? 


IN HIS STUDY, The Russian Revolution and Religion, 
Boleslaw Szczesniak offers the reader “a collection of 
documents concerning the suppression of religion by 
the Communists, 1917-1925." The author's introduction 
to the collection, while useful, is disappointingly cursory 
and is marred by some extraordinarily cumbersome writ- 
ing. (“In the sphere of religion the terror possesses 
special significance, deep penetration to the soul, reqquite 
ing particularly strong character leading in its opposition 
to martyrdom.” “The barbarous manner of the govern- 
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mental collection of church valuables, according to vast 
testimony, and this type of destruction inflicted upon 
the church properties, naturally expressed the official 
contempt for religion in general.) The volume also 
includes appendices that provide a useful chronology of 
major Soviet legislation relevant to the status of religion 
and the churches, a series of brief biographies of im- 
portant clerics, a list of saints whose relics were dese- 
crated by anti-religious groups, and various statistics on 
the Roman Catholic Church in Russia. 

As for the documents themselves, Professor Szczesniak 
has selected and arranged them in a manner which makes 
remarkably lively reading. Unfortunately, however, the 
author chose to confine his selection almost exclusively 
to documents relating to the affairs of the Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches. Moreover, even within these 
limits, so much attention is given to Roman Catholicism 
that the lay reader would almost perforce conclude that 
the latter was of greater significance in Soviet life than 
was actually the case. On the other hand, for the 
specialist, it is precisely the documents on the Roman 
Catholic Church—documents drawn primarily from the 
papers of the late Father Walsh, former Papal Delegate 
to Russia, and of Archbishop Cieplak, the last Roman 
Catholic Metropolitan-Administrator in Russia—that are 
of greatest interest and utility. 


One might also question the author’s decision to make 
the largest single category of documents in the collection 
American diplomatic reports (chiefly from the US Lega- 
tion in Riga). While these reports serve the function of 
providing, as it were, a running commentary or story- 
line for the volume as a whole, fewer “secondary” and 
more “primary” sources would have been desirable. Still, 
the reports make fascinating reading. For example, in 
1922, according to US diplomats, the Kremlin was 
seriously considering admitting large numbers of Jesuit 
missionaries into Soviet Russia in the hope of under- 
mining the position of Orthodoxy and gaining the 
Vatican's support in normalizing relations with the West, 
while the Vatican was considering signing a concordat 
with the Bolsheviks in the hope of preventing an 
Anglican-Orthodox alliance or merger. Whether such 
documents tell more about American diplomats or about 
the world of Realpolitik, this reviewer is not certain, 
_ but Professor Szczesniak has performed a service of sorts 
in raising the question. His volume, despite its flaws 
and partly because of them, is interesting and useful. 


OFFERING A CHANGE in locale, Ralph Lord Roy’s 
Communism and the Churches is a volume in the Fund 
for the Republic’s series on “Communism in American 
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Life” and deals with the relations between the chur 
and the US Communist Party from 1917 to the prese 
To those familiar with the history of American co 
munism, the main outlines of Mr. Roy’s study will 
familiar, since the CPUSA’s basic policy vis-a-vis 
churches was similar in most essentials to its poli 
vis-a-vis other American institutions and organizatio 
such as the trade unions, albeit less forceful and we 
coordinated. The specification which Mr. Roy's stuc 
provides is, however, useful. It is particularly so whe 
the American Negroes are concerned, for, as Mr. Re 
makes clear and as the American Communists we 
forced to recognize once they abandoned their “‘isolatior 
ism” of the 1920's, the churches play a particularly vi 
role in Negro life in this country. One regrets on 
that Mr. Roy felt compelled to treat the Negro churché 
briefly, owing to the fact that another book in the serie 
deals with communism and the Negro community, 

Again, although the story of the sudden shifts in 
party line between 1938 and 1941 is well known, M 
Roy’s particular focus on religion provides an unusuall 
graphic illustration of the Communists’ opportunist 
exploitation of the idealism of others in conjunctio 
with these shifts. Specifically, we see how the idealisn 
of religiously-motivated pacifists was tapped and shaper 
to the American party’s ends. 

A major task which Mr. Roy set himself was to e 
amine the degree of Communist infiltration into th 
churches. Even those who tend to see a Communist i 
every American closet should recognize the validity oj 
Mr. Roy’s conclusion that such penetration of the 
churches was slight even during the heyday of the 
United Front. The social historian will regret, however 
that Mr. Roy did not choose to offer a more thoroug 
discussion of the historical radicalism of certain Ameri 
can churches, as well as the religious character of certai 
branches of the populist movement, as factors relevant 
to an explanation of what infiltration there was. Mf : 
Roy suggests the importance of these factors in his re 
marks on the backgrounds of various “fellow-traveling”} 
churchmen, but he does not elaborate the point. Had he 
done so, he would, among other things, have been ablef 
to develop in more detail his very interesting observa- 
tions on the role of anti-Catholicism in American 
Protestant ‘‘fellow-traveling.” 

Finally, a critical reader might observe that Mr. Roy's 
chapters on the Russian Orthodox and Armenian{ 
churches in America are of only the most indirect rele- 
vance to his main argument. Yet these chapters are also | 
among the most interesting and sensitive in the study, § 
and there seems no reason to be too severe a critic of a 
work that is generally solid and well-balanced, 


IE APPEARANCE of these books coincides with a 
tked intensification in the Soviet Union both of anti- 
igious propaganda and of attacks on the institutional 
dations of religion (including the closing of houses 
worship and imprisonment or exiling of clergymen), 
act which underscores the significance of the problem 

treat. No one reading these books, Mr. de Grun- 
Id’s work conspicuously excepted, could doubt that 
lations between communism and religion are inherently 
stable. Communism is itself a faith movement com- 
itted to universal proselytism and to the conversion of 
eretics.” It is, at the same time, a political system 
mmitted to the destruction of all autonomous social 
stitutions and groups—that is, to the eradication of 
1 focal points for alternative loyalties. These com- 
itments have never been abandoned, although they 
ive sometimes been held in abeyance—even to the 
vint where it was possible for outsiders to sustain the 
usion that a “great retreat’ was in progress. It is 


Stalin and the French Communist Party, 1941-1947, 
by Alfred J. Rieber, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by Marshall D. Shulman 


HETHER FOR BETTER or for worse, or both, the 
ama of French political life is rich in recurrent themes, 
d so there is more than historical interest today in this 
dy of the French Communists and their relations to 
viet policy during the war and the immediate postwar 
riod. 

Even from a historical point of view alone, however, 
is book would be of compelling interest because the 
riod it covers was a fascinating one, full of intriguing 


r. Shulman, who has made a special study of the 
‘ommunist movement in Western Europe, is Professor 
f International Politics at the Fletcher School of Law 

d Diplomacy and Research Associate at the Russian 
tesearch Center, Harvard University. 


Zollaboration in Retrospect 


essentially this illusion which Mr. de Grunwald defends 
and which the renewed assault on religion destroys. 

It is even possible that what we are currently witness- 
ing is not just another round in a sporadic struggle but 
rather the beginning of an all-out offensive. The regime 
has placed the realization of full-fledged communism 
squarely on the agenda and has declared anew its inten- 
tion to liquidate “survivals of the past,” among which 
religion is of course conspicuous. Yet religion is also 
among the most tenacious of “‘survivals,” and the present 
regime has shown its reluctance to revert to the tactics 
of mass terror in pursuing its aims. Probably what 
religion will have to face is pressure which, if less 
violent than in the past, is more continuous and un- 
relenting. The future course of the struggle will require 
close scrutiny, and the better of the volumes under re- 
view—particularly Mr, Kolarz’ comprehensive work— 
ought to provide invaluable background for observers 
of this critical area of Soviet internal development. 


questions, of painful political choices, of the slow and 
wretched deflation of the bright promises of a new world 
to be built on the ashes of the old. 

Professor Rieber, one of the generation of young 
scholars trained at Columbia University’s Russian Insti- 
tute, has clearly made good use of his opportunities for 
research and study in the Soviet Union under the 
graduate exchange program, and for archival and inter- 
view research in France, to produce a balanced and 
carefully-documented answer to some puzzling and im- 
portant questions. 

When the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union released 
the French Communists from the tortured ambiguity of 
their position under the Nazi-Soviet Pact, their coiled 
energy sprang into the Resistance, reveling in the action 
which so happily combined the interests of the revolu- 
tion with the balm of patriotism. With care and fairness, 
Professor Rieber picks his way through the conflicting 
claims of the Communists and of their detractors about 
the Communist role in the Resistance. He finds heroism, 
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self-sacrificing dedication and great organizational skill 
in the Communist contribution to the Resistance, inter- 
mixed with inflated claims and ambiguous maneuver for 
political advantage. His detailed account of the way in 
which the Communists, through skilled and tireless 
organizational effort, achieved influence far beyond their 
actual numbers among the various Resistance groups is 
an instructive contribution to our understanding of the 
period. It is also interesting in retrospect to recall how 
General de Gaulle’s obstinacy stood rock-like against 
wave after wave of Communist efforts to wrest from him 
dominating positions in the government-in-exile and 
later in the provisional government. 

Were the Communists planning to use their strength 
in the Resistance and in the Liberation period to take 
power in France? This was one of the tormenting 
questions at the time for those Frenchmen who found 
themselves in a position in which collaboration with the 
Communists seemed to be necessary in the interests of 
France. On the basis of his study, Professor Rieber 
concludes that after the Allied invasion of Europe in 
1944, Stalin had no thought of any near realization of 
his hopes for a Communist France, since in his view the 
determining factor in local politics was always the 
identity of the military forces in an area. Whether, in 
the continued absence of an Allied landing, Soviet 
forces would have tried to “liberate” France in the 
Soviet sense of the word, is a question the author leaves 
in the realm of speculation. 


IN ANY CASE, after the signing of the Franco-Soviet 
Alliance in December 1944 and the absorption of the 
Communist arm of the Resistance into the regular French 
forces, it was increasingly clear that the immediate pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union and of the French Communist 
Party were not to subvert the de Gaulle government, but 
to support it. “To speak of socialism,’ wrote one Com- 
munist at the time, “‘is to obscure the present task.” 

The main aim of the French Communists was rather 
to influence the orientation of French foreign policy. 
General de Gaulle’s vision of France was that of a 
mediator between East and West. He sought in Moscow 
a counterweight against the British and the Americans, 
with whom his relations were always prickly. Stalin, for 
his part, was quite willing to give minor and mostly 
verbal support to France’s aspirations, in return for 
which he sought French support of the Lublin govern- 
ment for Poland, the Oder-Neisse line, the Soviet posi- 
tion in Germany, and Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe; most important, he hoped to keep France from 
joining with the United States and Great Britain in a 
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new “Western bloc.” It is especially interesting tode 
in the light of present Soviet concern over the Europe: 
Common Market, to recall that the thought of. 
“Western bloc’ began to assert itself as an obsessi 
fear in Soviet policies long before the war was ove 
As early as February 1944 the Soviet Union began 
express violent reactions to any suggestion of a ne 
federation of Western Europe. When General de Ga 
foresaw the possibility of a West European econom 
unit in September 1945, Pravda denounced the conce 
tion as a genealogical descendant of the cordon sanitai 
and of the spirit of Munich. The central preoccupatic 
of Soviet policy toward France was thus to keep it fro, 
becoming the continental bridgehead for a Wester 
bloc, which in the Soviet view could only be regarde 
as an instrument directed against Moscow’s interests j 
Europe and elsewhere. 

In line with this aim, the French Communists fror 
the spring of 1941 to the spring of 1947 supported an 
sought to participate in the government of France ¢ 
much as possible. Drawing on the credit they had earne 
during the Resistance, they gained electoral streng 
from the unfulfilled aspirations of French society. The 
made deals with the Socialists and with the Catholi 
liberals. They urged the French workers to produce, t 
hold the line against wage and Price increases, and no 
to strike. They withheld full support for the Algeria 
and Indo-Chinese nationalist movements, in the interes 
of the preservation of the French Union. 

At the same time, Professor Rieber shows, they wer 
laying the groundwork for a possible later transition i 
France to some form of “popular democracy.” During 
the chaotic and bloody first days of the liberation, they 
purged their political enemies as “collaborationists” (in 
cluding former Communists who had broken with the 
Party at the time of the Nazi-Soviet Pact). They sough 
to modify the governmental structure of France durin f 
the constitutional crises in ways that would facilitate a 
ultimate transition to Communist power. They en 
trenched themselves in the labor movement, in the army. 
and in those parts of the bureaucracy which came under 
the control of Communist ministers. As early as 1946 
the French Communists were talking of “many roads 
socialism.””. Buoyed up with confidence at the party's 
success in the elections of November 1946, Mauricef 
Thorez gave an interview to the Times of London in 
which he intimated that the path for France might re- 
semble that along which the countries of Eastern Europe 
were then being led: “The French Workers’ Party that 
we propose to constitute by fusing the Communists and} 
the Socialists would be the guide to our new and 
popular democracy.” . 


By the spring of 1947, however, it became clear that 
is tactic had failed. Finding little real support from 
e Soviet Union for its aspirations in Germany and 
py i in need of German coal, France turned decisively 
ray from its neutral role and drew closer to Britain 
d the United States. 


i, 
OFESSOR RIEBER has some light to shed on the 
resting circumstances in which the French Commu- 
ts departed from the French government, to use a 
tral word for their mode of exit. The Russians have 
aintained that the French Communists were forced out 
the French bourgeoisie, on orders from the Americans 
din return for a larger share of German coal. Many 
her observers have thought that the Communists could 
longer afford to stand with the government against 
2 rising pressure from the working class for wage 
creases. Professor Rieber comes to the conclusion, 
‘wever, that they deliberately chose to leave the cabinet 
imarily because of the international situation. He 


ws that they arranged a controlled metallurgists’ 
ike to produce the hour and the issue on which to 
te against the government. 

I find myself not wholly persuaded by Professor 
ieber’s dismissal of the Communist fear of being ‘‘out- 
ked on the left.’” The workers’ dissatisfaction was in 
‘ct an intolerable pressure for a party whos- lifeblood 
mes from working-class support. To have the Renault 
tikers tearing up their party cards and burning them in 
nt bonfires in the factory yard because the party was 
en urging the men to go back to work—this was a 
aumatic experience for the party leadership. It simply 
uld not have temporized on this issue as it had done 
1 the question of voting credits for the war in Indo- 
hina.1 The party leadership hoped, however, that its 


*On March 20, 1947, on a motion of confidence in the gov- 
ent over the issue of military credits for the war in Indo- 
ina, some Communist deputies to the National Assembly 
ed for the measure, while other Communist deputies ab- 
tined. Jacques Duclos, secretary of the party, explained to 
Assembly that this position was taken in order to preserve 
€ existing coalition. Rieber, p. 346. 


negative vote would oblige the Ramadier government 
to resign, and that it could then return to the cabinet 
of a reconstituted government, not anticipating that a 
constitutional precedent would be set by Ramadier’s 
dismissal of the Communist ministers while himself 
remaining in power. If international factors had been 
decisive, it is less likely that the party would have been 
trying so desperately to get back into the government 
immediately afterwards. 

In any case, this was the end of the period of col- 
laboration. At the founding meeting of the Cominform 
in September 1947, the French Party, along with the 
Italian Communists who had been following a parallel 
line, were instructed to turn toward more militant mass 
action, to pressure their respective governments away 
from the Marshall Plan and the Western alliance. 

In his assessment of the effectiveness of the party’s 
period of collaboration with the French government, 
Professor Rieber pronounces it a failure, for despite the 
Communists’ utmost efforts, France moved steadily 
toward a Western orientation. It is worth recalling that 
the subsequent period of militant Soviet policy and 
Communist tactics was even more of a disaster, for as a 
result of it the party became even more isolated and in- 
effective, while French domestic politics moved steadily 
to the right and French foreign policy became more 
tightly intertwined with that of its allies in the West. 
Neither with vinegar nor with honey was the French 
Communist Party able to alter the course of events, but 
in retrospect, honey appears to have been relatively 
more successful in giving the party some power and 
influence. 

This leads one to wonder whether the Communists 
may not draw upon the lessons of their history and 
return to a period of offering collaboration in the 
next stage of French political life. If they should, their 
task will be even more difficult than it was during the 
1941-47 period, for at least two reasons. One is the 
prosperity and dynamism of France within the European 
Community. And the other is that the truly democratic 
forces of France have lived through earlier periods of 
Communist collaboration, and have seen the hook within 


the bait. 
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Notes and Views 


Helsinki—The Last Youth Festival? 


AFTER THE Seventh World Youth Festival held in 
Vienna in 1959, Austrian youth organizations boasted that 
their program to counter the propaganda. effectiveness of 
the Communists’ ten-day extravaganza of songs and dances, 
political discussions and mass demonstrations, had been 
such a success that it would drive the festivals back behind 
the Iron Curtain. Perhaps it was this extravagant claim 
which was decisive in inspiring the Communist organizers 
to decide, perversely, to stage another festival in a neutral 
European country. But whatever the reasons may have 
been, their decision to hold the Eighth World Festival of 
Youth and Students for Peace and Friendship in the 
capital of Finland appears, in retrospect, to have been a 
major political mistake. 

The lack of success of the Helsinki Festival, which took 
place from July 28 to August 6, 1962, was in fact so patent 
that it seems to have caused a serious reassessment of the 
value of the festivals in the entire scheme of Soviet 
propaganda and “front” activity. When Jiri Pelikan, 
40-year-old president of the International Union of Stu- 
dents, intimated that the Helsinki meeting might be the 
last World Youth Festival, and Jean Garcias, secretary of 
the International Preparatory Committee, spoke of the need 
for further such gatherings “whether or not they are held 
under the Festival name,” their remarks were conspicuous 
straws in the wind.’ 

It already was significant that the Preparatory Com- 
mittee had scheduled the Eighth Festival to take place 


"Until 1957 the World Youth Festivals were directly spon- 
sored by the International Union of Students (IUS), with 
headquarters in Prague, and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth (W/FDY), headquartered at Budapest—both Com- 
munist front organizations. Since the 1957 Moscow Festival, 
the official sponsoring organization has been an International 
Preparatory Committee, but its leading members as well as 
those of the Permanent Festival Commission are IUS and 
WFDY officials. On the history and role of the IUS, see John 
Clews, “Communism’s Fourth ‘Lever’: The Youth and Student 
Fronts,’ Problems of Communism, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec.), 1956, 
p. 39. 
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three years after the Vienna meeting, whereas all sev 
festivals from 1947 through 1959 had been held at tw 
year intervals. Moreover, Secretary Garcias recently in 
cated that there had been a drastic reduction of the bud 
for the Helsinki Festival, which evidently slashed expen 
tures to half what was spent on the Vienna gathering a 
only one-fourth the amount for the 1957 Moscow Festiv 
the most lavish and successful of the whole series.? T 
decision to cut costs undoubtedly was one of the facto 
that contributed to the Eighth Festival’s notable lack 
success, but there were a number of others that me 
attention. 


FIRST OF ALL, festival delegates could not help bei 
uncomfortably aware of the hostile attitude of the Fin 
toward the entire meeting. Whether it was evidenced 

the crowd of Finnish youths shouting “Nyet Festival! 
by the sea of downturned thumbs that greeted each deleg 
tion as it paraded past the Old Student House in t 
center of Helsinki, or by the rocks and beer bottles th 
were thrown at festival buses, the expressions of hostili 
were plain and unmistakable despite the official posture 

rigorous neutrality adopted by the Finnish Youth Counc 
and National Union of Students. The Communist pre 
attributed the disturbances to West German “provoc 
teurs,” but full police investigation, as well as independe 
appraisals by observers (including the present writer 
clearly established their spontaneous character. An in 
dental circumstance that may have helped touch off th 
outbursts was the fact that on the night before the festiv. 
apening all places of amusement in Helsinki were closed i 
observance of the National Day of Prayer. As a resul 
crowds of young people were on the streets in the cente 
of the city and, with nothing to do, suddenly gave ven 


* Various figures have been reported for the size of the Hel 
sinki Festival budget, but Secretary Garcias’ figure of $2 
million, given at a post-festival meeting of the Preparatory Com 
mittee, seems to tally with many of the estimates. 
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o their antagonism toward the festival, setting a pattern 
hat could thereafter be checked only by police using tear 
yas and truncheons. 


ectiveness was the disaffection of many of the represent- 
‘tives from Asia and Africa, the very ones whom the 
)ponsors were most anxious to impress. In part this was 
lue to the inefficiency and penny-pinching of the organiz- 
s—demonstrated, for example, by the fact that without 
egard for African sensitivity on the score of racial segrega- 
on they placed all the English-speaking Africans together 
m one-dormitory miles from the center of town. African 
nd Asian students coming from Eastern Europe also found 
hat they could not change their rubles in Helsinki. But 
lhe strongly neutralist nationalism of the Africans and 
Asians was an even more important factor in causing them 
0 become increasingly critical of the “cold war” character 
f the festival as the meeting progressed. Some of the 
African delegates, who at first hesitated to voice their 
bjections for fear of reprisals, were encouraged by the 
lavorable reception given them by the press (including a 
pecial daily newspaper published in three languages by an 
ternational team under the direction of a Finnish student 
'roup) to give open expression to their criticisms of the 
fattisan nature of the festival program. The most dra- 
atic manifestation of neutralist dissatisfaction was the 
yalk-out of all 46 non-Communist members of the 
Seylonese delegation in protest against being “‘systemati- 
ally exploited for purposes of cold war politics.” Other 
rotests of a similar nature were voiced publicly by repre- 
entatives of Nigeria, Uganda, and Indonesia, and pri- 
‘ately by many others. 

The fact that the Latin American delegations did not 
din in the chorus of neutral criticism may be attributed 
argely to the fact that, with the exception of some mem- 
bers of the delegations from Brazil and Chile, virtually 
‘ll the Latin American participants were convinced Com- 
nunists or Fidelistas. From Asia and Africa, by contrast, 
he festival organizers had succeeded in eliciting the 
satticipation of highly respectable nationalist groups—a 
ove which, though it raised the advance prestige of the 
estival, made the criticisms voiced by these groups during 
nd after the Helsinki meeting all the more telling. This 
‘tings out a difficult dilemma that now faces the sponsors 
f the festivals: either they will have to restrict participa- 
ion in future festivals to already convinced fellow travel- 
ts, or else they are likely to find that Afro-Asian 
eutralist nationalism will no longer tolerate the kind of 
ne-sided Communist control that has hitherto made the 
estivals so useful for their purposes. Formerly, the single- 
inded preoccupation of African and Asian nationalists 
vith liberation from colonial control tended to make them 
ess critical of this aspect of the festivals. Recently, how- 
ver, such nationalist leaders as Nasser of Egypt and 
rumah of Ghana have adopted an attitude of cool 


reserve toward the festivals, and many delegates who went 
to Helsinki from other uncommitted countries displayed 
an inclination to be sharply and openly critical, 


The walk-out of the non-Communist Ceylonese delegates 
was encouraged and assisted by the International Union 
of Socialist Youth, which set up a headquarters in a 
downtown Helsinki hotel and carried on some effective 
work among the democratic socialist delegates attending 
the festival from the non-aligned countries. According to 
festival officials, fifteen such outside groups were active 
on the fringes of the festival, including a large Swiss dele- 
gation with its own exhibit on Swiss democracy, a group 
from Yale University which sponsored a show of Ameri- 
can modern art and two jazz clubs, and an international 
team under Dutch-Swiss auspices which opened a night 
club for the delegates aboard a ship anchored in the harbor 
near the center of town. Political exiles from Communist 
Eastern Europe, several religious groups, and some lone 
pacifists also grasped the dpportunity to preach their views 
to any of the 10,000 festival participants who would 
listen. 

Many of these groups had been active at the Vienna 
Festival and had profited from their successes and failures 
there to improve their methods of work: generally speak- 
ing, their activities at Helsinki gave less ground for 
Communist charges of “anti-Festival” sabotage than at 
Vienna, where the Soviet delegation had chanted “Anti- 
Festival kaput, das ist gut, das ist gut!” at the closing 
parade. In fact, a number of the participating delegations 
from neutral countries, whose members had had to pay 
their own way to the meeting, (e.g., the delegations from 
Senegal, Morocco, Tunisia, and part of the Indian group) 
were quite ready to criticize the festival without outside 
encouragement. In addition, the outside groups found 
support among some of the American, British, Dutch, 
German, Australian, and Canadian delegates, who were in- 
terested in minimizing Soviet political exploitation of the 
festival. 


IT WAS THE SOVIETS themselves, however, who struck 
perhaps the most damaging blow at the festival by the 
extraordinarily bad timing of their renewal of nuclear 
testing, which came one day before the end of the meeting. 
Zengakuren, the left-wing Japanese student federation 
which had been an enthusiastic participant in past festivals, 


3The attendance, on an individual basis, of a number of 


highly-qualified Americans, mostly students, had been actively 
encouraged by the Independent Research Service, an organiza- 
tion established by a group of Harvard University professors 
and students before the 1959 Vienna Festival to provide in- 
formation to festival particfpants and publish reports before and 
after future festivals. On the Vienna Festival, see Morton 
Schwartz, “Moscow's Experimental Venture: The Vienna 
World Youth Festival,” Problems of Communism, No. 5 (Sept.- 


Oct.), 1959, p. 53. 
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Jean Garcias (left), Secretary-General of the Festival Committee, 
and an aide forcibly restrain a young Icelander who tried to 
march in the closing parade of the Helsinki Festival, the day after 
the firing of a new Soyiet nuclear test blast, carrying a placard 
reading “Stop the Tests in East and West." The placard, torn in 
half by Garcias, lies on the pavement. 


had not been invited to the Helsinki meeting because of its 
intense opposition to all testing. However, following the 
Soviet action,* representatives of the Danish Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament organized an international protest 
on the last day of the festival, attempting to join in the 
closing festival parade carrying banners which read “No 
More Tests, East or West.” On this occasion, Festival 
Secretary Garcias was caught by a news photographer as 
he personally intervened to destroy one of the banners 


“This is not the only instance in which Communist front 
activity has been sacrificed to higher-priority Soviet policies. 
Following the Soviet-Yugoslav break, the Yugoslav youth and 
student organizations were ejected from the IUS and WFDY 
despite the damage done to the claim of these bodies to repre- 
sent the youth and students of the world. Again, at the time 
of the Slansky purges in Czechoslovakia, the Czech president 
of the IUS was abruptly removed from office, and when a 
British delegate to a subsequent IUS meeting moved a vote of 
thanks to the ousted official for his services, he was informed 
that “the TUS is not a thanks-giving organization.” 
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acknowledge that the festival was a failure. 


being carried by an Icelandic delegate, and the pictur 
carried in the world press, dramatically emphasized 
conflict between the so-called open stand of the festiy. 
organizers and the reality of Communist political control 

The same pro-Soviet partisanship had already been e 
denced during the festival proceedings by the organize 
careful control of the lists of speakers permitted to a 
dress the seminars on peace, colonialism, and other politic, 
topics. When criticisms of Communist manipulation 
the festival reached their peak at the close of the procee 
ings, the organizers made a belated attempt to counter th 
charges by arranging a special meeting of the much-crit 
cized ‘‘Free Student Tribune” at which, for the first tim 
a free and open discussion was permitted. 

The political meetings were, to be sure, only a sma 
part of the festival program, which included litera 
hundreds of cultural presentations, athletic events, a 
inter-delegation gatherings. But it was at the politic: 
meetings that the important statements were made whic 
could be given worldwide publicity via Communist-co 
trolled communications media. Two hundred delegat 
for instance, attended a twelve-hour seminar on colonialis 
at the conclusion of which a declaration was read an 
adopted over the objections of a minority who proteste 
that their views had been ignored. That evening, th 
Soviet and East German radios were broadcasting th 
declaration as a statement of the opinion of the 10,0 
festival delegates. 

Those delegates who were not interested or were u 
willing to participate in the political discussions had 
wide choice of non-political events to divert them, bot 
within and outside the Festival. Although the trilingua§ 
newspaper mentioned earlier saw to it that they were kep 
aware of the political character of the festival discussion 
and though an occasional inebriated Finn encountered o 
the street might subject them to a lecture (in Finnish) o: 
the evils of communism, they could otherwise steer clea 
of the politics of the meeting. The inter-delegation socia 
gatherings offered drinks, songs, dances, and the oppor 
tunity to meet young people from distant countries—an 
the political and propaganda aims of the festival organiz 
ers could be ignored. Thus, despite the political overton 
and the coolness of the Finns, many of the delegates di 
enjoy themselves and went away with a favorable impres 
sion of their stay in Helsinki. Especially those whose trav 
to and from the meeting was paid for out of the Festiva 
“Solidarity Fund” (and supplemented in some cases b 
gala tours of the USSR and Eastern Europe) were under 
standably disinclined to criticize the sponsors or 


“Cover pictures and favorable articles on the Campaign f 
Nuclear Disarmament had appeared in 1961 (Nos. 6 and 8-9) 
issues of the World Student News, official publication of 
IUS, and a brochure entitled ‘Sixteen Questions and Answers 
about the IUS,’’ which was handed out at the Helsinki Festival, 
again expressed IUS support of nuclear disarmament. 
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Even from the viewpoint of the organizers, conscious 
ough they must be of the lack of success of many 
spects of the festival program, the Helsinki meeting 
obably cannot be termed a complete failure. If past 
estivals are any guide, an elaborate propaganda film of 
he festivities is doubtless in preparation, to be shown 
roughout the world. Also, the list of participants, 
specially from Africa, was impressive. Although Nkrumah 
fused at the last moment to allow the Ghanaian Young 
ioneers to send a delegation and Nigeria was likewise 
represented, the vast majority of important African 
outh organizations sent either official representatives or 
bservers. Moreover, though both Nehru and Nasser took 
| reserved stand regarding participation in the festival, 
ourteen representatives of the Indian Youth Congress and 
in 80-member cultural and athletic group from the United 
tab Republic were present at Helsinki. There was also 
imposing Senegalese delegation of 103 members (of 
whom, however, 96 afterwards toured West Germany, as 
id many of the Tunisian, Moroccan, and Guinean 
estival delegates). 


EVERTHELESS, when evaluation of the results of the 
dighth Festival began at a special meeting in Warsaw, 
eld from August 11 to 13, and also—presumably—among 
terested officials in Moscow, there were a number of 
factors to be weighed that argued against a continuation 
of the pattern which the World Youth Festivals have 
‘ollowed since their inception in 1947: 

1) When the festivals were initiated, they were one 
f the few instrumentalities for bringing substantial num- 
ers of young people from Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
nto contact with the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries. Continuing colonial control and the absence of 
liplomatic relations kept Soviet influence from reaching 
ome of these areas, except through the various Commu- 


Members of the “Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament" group, left behind in Helsinki's 
Hakaniemi Square after being barred from 
participation in the Youth Festival's closing 
parade for “peace.” In the words of one of 
the group, Festival officials banned signs read- 
ing “Stop the Tests in East and West" because 
such messages “really are neutral." 


nist-sponsored front organizations of youth and students, 
rendered more attractive by the proffer of free travel to 
the World Youth Festivals. Now, there are Soviet em- 
bassies and trade missions in most of these areas; there are 
students from Africa, Asia, and Latin America studying 
at the Patrice Lumumba Friendship University in Moscow 
(not all of them as disenchanted as the African student 
leaders who quit Moscow two years ago, and who came to 
the Helsinki Festival to denounce its Communist sponsor- 
ship); and there are outposts of Communist influence in 
Cuba, in Guinea (at least until the end of 1961), and 
potentially, perhaps, in Guiana under Cheddi Jagan. All 
this has somewhat lessened the need for the festivals. 

2) The festivals also were useful in former years to 
give the youth of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
an illusion of outside contact at a time when Stalin’s 
xenophobia prevented any meaningful exchange with the 
non-Communist world. Now, under Khrushchev, foreign 
tourism in the Soviet Union has increased; the East Euro- 
pean countries, especially Poland, have substantially ex- 
panded their contacts with the West; and various types 
of East-West exchange have lessened the isolation of the 
Communist world—all of which also makes the Youth 
Festivals less necessary. 

3) As the Helsinki meeting indicated, a militant and 
highly sensitive attitude of néutralist nationalism has come 
to replace the emotional one-sidedly anti-Western brand 
of anti-colonialism formerly displayed by representatives 
of the developing areas. This old type of anti-colonialism 
lent itself readily to exploitation in furtherance of Soviet 
foreign policy aims. However, the African or Asian neu- 
tral-nationalist of today tends to be more objectively 
critical of both sides in the Cold War and to resent the 
crude attempts habitually made to exploit the Youth 
Festivals and his participation therein for Communist 


propaganda purposes. 
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4) In the case of Africa, the local youth and student 
front groups cultivated by the Communists with the aid of 
the Youth Festivals have been more or less swallowed up 
in the nationalistic one-party states created during the last 
five years. Who goes or does not go to the festivals is 
decided by the government and the government-sponsored 
youth organization, and little can be done by the festival 
organizers to influence the selection. If they attempt to 
do so by manipulating the distribution of travel grants, 
this incurs resentment, as evidenced by the protests made 
by some of the delegates at Helsinki. 

5) The festivals have hitherto been utilized to provide 
participants in international meetings of other Communist 
front -groups scheduled either just before or afterwards. 
This year, for example, a number of the delegations to the 
Helsinki Festival first attended the World Peace Council 
session held in Moscow in early July, and some also went 
to the post-festival meetings of the WFDY and IUS in 
Warsaw and Leningrad, respectively. Yet one may ques- 
tion whether it was worthwhile to bring 10,000 young 
people to Helsinki for the sake of assuring adequate 
Participation in meetings where the attendance ranged 
only from 500 to 800. In many ways, gatherings of the 
type of the Youth Forum held in Moscow in the summer 
of 1961, where the attendance was about 700, seem 
capable of accomplishing as much as the Youth Festivals 
without requiring anything like the same vast expenditure 
of time and money. 


6) Finally, if another World Youth Festival is to take: 


place, the organizers face a difficult problem regarding the 
site. Already at the time Helsinki was decided upon as the 
site of the 1962 festival, the Cuban representative on the 
Preparatory Committee was persuaded only with difficulty 
to withdraw his bid on behalf of Havana. Castro is again 
proposing Havana for the next festival, and his bid ap- 
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pears to have the support of all but those committe 
members directly controlled by the USSR. In spite of th 
increased pressure, it is doubtful that the Soviet Union wi 
be willing to gamble in advance upon the continued exis 
ence and the dependability of the Castro regime. Althoug 
Soviet influence in Cuba is great, it seems that the Sovie 
leaders regard Castro as uncontrollable, emotional, an 
even dangerous. Financially, too, a full-scale Youth Fest 
val in Havana would entail excessive outlays for transport 
ing the delegations’ from Eastern and Western Europe 
The Bulgarian capital of Sofia might be a feasibl 
alternative, especially sinte no Youth Festival has y 
been held there, but Moscow may find it difficult to pe 
suade the International Preparatory Committee to pa 
over Havana a second time. 

These are the major elements of the crisis now confron 
ing the organizers of the World Youth Festivals. A po 
sible solution might be the substitution of regional fest 
vals or youth forums which could carry on the traditio 
and work of the World Festivals without, perhaps, invi 
ing the same problems. And even if another Worl 
Festival should take place, it is likely to be conducted ver 
differently from the one in Helsinki or its predecessor 
But it still remains to be seen whether the present crisi 
is serious enough to bring about the demise of the mo: 
colorful and ambitious of the programs conducted by th 
“transmission belts” of Soviet propaganda. 


Paul E. Sigmu 


(Mr. Sigmund is an Instructor in Government at Harvar 
University and author of a forthcoming book on th 
ideologies of developing nations.) 


O'S ORIGINALITY 


O THE Epitors: May I comment on Professor George 
aylor’s review of my book, The Hundred Flowers Cam- 
vaign and the Chinese Intellectuals, in your issue of Sep- 
mber-October 1961? 
Discussing my analysis of Mao’s ‘‘contradictions” speech, 
rofessor Taylor says: 


ctually, according to Mao, the contradictions speech had 
M written twenty years earlier; and it was most cer- 
inly a rehash of Soviet writings. 


certainly when Mao made his speech in 1957, the general 
subject of “contradictions” was familiar both to him and 
o Soviet theoreticians. But his speech did contain one 
najor novelty, a novelty which was indeed the essence of 
us speech, a novelty which Mr. Khrushchev felt compelled 
‘O reject, as a quotation in my book (p. 306) shows. This 
rovelty was the assertion that in a Communist state there 
sould exist contradictions, albeit “non-antagonistic,” be- 
‘ween leaders and led. I need hardly elaborate on the im- 
sortance of this formulation in a journal like Problems of 
Communism; my own views on it have anyway been ex- 
oressed in the introduction to my book. To the best of my 
nowledge, this formulation had been expressed only once 
tior to Mao’s February 1957 speech—almost in passing— 
n the Chinese commentary on the crisis in Eastern Europe, 
ntitled “More on the Historical Experience of the Prole- 
arian Dictatorship” (People’s Daily, December 29, 1956), 
n article which gave the first big hint of the extent of 
ao’s rethinking. If Professor Taylor is able to locate this 
zoncept in any of Mao's earlier writings or in those of 
Soviet ideologues, he will be adding greatly to our under- 
tanding and knowledge of Mao’s thinking. 

Professor Taylor’s interpretation of the events of the 
“hundred flowers” movement is apparently that Mao 
played a trick. He is, of course, perfectly entitled to this 
iew and to point out that it is shared by Mr. Chow Ching- 
en (whose book Ten Years of Storm he also reviewed). 


Correspondence 


3DITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
sommunism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, US Information Agency, 
776 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC. (Please note: Communications concerned with subscription 
tders or inquiries should be addressed directly to local USIS offices or to the ‘Superintendent of Documents, US 
sovernment Printing Office; see front inside cover for details.) 


But I feel it should be pointed out that Mr. Chow did not 
“personally live through’ the developments of 1957 as 
Professor Taylor says—presumably with the implication 
that the man on the spot would of course know best. In 
fact, Mr. Chow, having described the developments of 
February-June 1957, then says: “At that time, I had already 
come to Hong Kong...” (pp. 163-4). 

One final minor point, which I make only because Pro- 
fessor Taylor's comments seem to suggest I have made a 
somewhat elementary mistake. Professor Taylor suggests 
that the origin of the phrase “Let a hundred flowers 
bloom” is in the Ching Hua Yuan and then states that 
I refer to it as Mao’s own invention. In fact I said only 
that it was “apparently coined by Mao” (emphasis now 
added). Not being familiar with the whole gamut of 
classical Chinese writings, I certainly did not wish to lay 
down the law on this point—though, when I wrote, no 
other Sinologist had suggested that the phrase was other 
than Mao’s. Professor Taylor’s suggestion is certainly an 
interesting one, if debatable. 


RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 
Editor, China Quarterly 
London, England 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR REPLIES: I think that when Mr. Mac- 
Farquhar says that Mao's 1957 speech contained a major 
novelty, he has something of a point. Mao certainly added 
a new twist to stale dogma when he spoke of the possi- 
bility of non-antagonistic contradictions between leaders 
and led. But Mao did not say that this might occur under 
‘a Communist state,” as Mr. MacFarquhar says, but under 
“socialism.” The idea that non-antagonistic contradictions 
can occur under socialism was made by Mao in his lecture 
“On Contradictions” in 1937. Mao there cited Lenin as the 
author of this idea; and Lenin’s thesis had been, of course, 
cited prior to that time in Soviet writings; it was repro- 
duced in China in Chinese not later than 1936. So it 1s 
not, after all, much of a point. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


To THE Eprrors: As one who holds an LL.B. degree from 
the University of Belgrade (1955), and is writing a Ph.D. 
dissertation on the Yugoslav economy . . . I feel obliged 
to extend my sincere congratulations to Mr. Paul Landy 
on his article “Reforms in Yugoslavia” published in the 
November-December 1961 issue of Problems of Commu- 
nism. 


The article contains three important elements rarely 
found together: (1) It is well-documented; (2) Its author 
has successfully freed himself from any ideological bias— 
often the most difficult obstacle in presenting a realistic 
picture of so controversial a subject as the dynamics of a 
Communist state; and (3) Its conclusions show, clearly 


and correctly, that Yugoslavia is now at the crossroa 
Further decentralization of its economy may lead toward 
weakening of political control, and... as time goes by, 
it may become increasingly difficult fbi those who have 
been in favor of bureaucratic control . . . to effectuate 
the return to rigid centralism. 

Which way the country goes in the future will dena 
on a number of internal and external factors. Mr. Landy’s 
greatest contribution lies in bringing to public attention 
complexity of the problems faced by the Yugoslav g 
ernment today. 


SVETOZAR PEJOVI 
Assistant Professor of Economi 
St. Mary’s Colle, 

Winona, Minneso: 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The New Image of Russia: | 


i 


\EDITORS’ NOTE: Ever since Stalin’s death it has be- 
come fashionable in some quarters to regard the changes 
ushered in by the new Soviet leadership as an evolution 
progressing slowly but inexorably towards the eventual 
“Viberalization” or “democratization” of Soviet society. 
That this view is by no means restricted to chronic well- 
:. as 

\wishers (such as those who, say, welcomed Stalin’s war- 


ae 
Dj 


4 appeal to the patriotism of the Russian people as 
the beginning of the end of intellectual and ideological 
‘vegimentation) seems clear, even if one considers only 
‘the writings of those eminent sociologists who maintain 
‘that the processes of industrialization are helping to 
leliminate the essential differences between the Soviet 
and Western political systems. It has been the deliber- 
ate policy of this journal, of course, to examine all the 
‘pertinent changes in the Communist world at large as 
‘objectively and judiciously as possible, and to evaluate 
' 
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Liberalization: A Balance 


hi 
i, 


Wi 


"THE STALIN REGIME was so outstandingly frightful 
that anything less bad must seem, and actually be, a 
‘great and welcome improvement. But if Khrushchev's 
Russia were judged by any standards operating before 
‘the rise of Hitler and Stalin, it would be thought a re- 
. oltingly oppressive dictatorship. Even now, if political 


A British poet and specialist on the USSR, Mr. Con- 
quest is author of Power and Policy in the USSR (New 
ork, St. Martin’s Press, 1961), Courage of Genius— 
the Pasternak Affair (London, Collins and Harvill 
"Press, 1961) and other works in his two fields of en- 
deavor. 


< 
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them in terms of their impact on the evolution of Soviet 
totalitarianism. At this time, however, it seems proper 
to focus one’s attention not only on what is new, but 
what is “old” and perennial in the Soviet system; not 
only on the reforms but on the lack of them; not only 
on the changing but also on the persistent features of 
Communist totalitarianism. 

The current series of articles, therefore, is frankly 
designed to do just that. Mr. Conquest addresses him- 
self to the notion of “liberalization” in general, and 
attempts to delineate its basic limitations, Mr. Azrael, 
on the other hand, deals with the tendency to regard 
coercion in the USSR as a thing of the past. Future 
articles will deal with the continuing function of Soviet 
ideology, the role of industrialization, and the attempts 
of the USSR to project a favorable image of itself in 
both its own and the press of other countries. 


Sheet 
By Robert Conquest 


justifications and partisanships are put aside, one must 
judge it very much more oppressive than the dictator- 
ships of Salazar or Franco or Tito—though it is true 
that, even apart from China, there are several regimes 
in Eastern Europe that are less liberal still. 
Nevertheless, it can be argued—and Khrushchevite 
propaganda is quick to argue, or at least to imply—that 
it is the direction in which a regime is evolving that 
counts. Going from worse to bad, it is felt, may be a 
vector pointing towards good. And Western journalists 
and visitors, particularly those with some experience 
of the USSR of earlier times, are quick to remark on 
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the improvements. The new Soviet image is the product 
of such reports, inadequately related to their background 
and strengthened by the dynamic and purposeful tone 
of Khrushchev’s speeches and “plans.” 

“Liberalization” is seen mainly in an increase in 
freedom of expression. Let us consider the sort of 
report which has contributed to this part of the new 
image. Over the past year or so, there have been a 
variety of items in the Soviet press which have helped 
foster a general impression of greater freedom. To 
cite a few examples: The official atheist journal Navka 


? religiia (March 1962) can print a long critical letter 


from an agnostic. Academician Mikhail Strogovich, a 
legal expert, can actually criticize the new Party Pro- 
gram in the pages of Kommunist (Sept.-Oct. 1961) as 
“vague on the subject of individual liberty.” Heated 
controversies on Soviet architecture can take place, as 
when Moskva (March 1962) carried an attack on the 
Moscow Executive Committee’s policy—although a heavy 
counterattack by Pravda (May 10) seems to have ended 
this one. Igor Tamm, the physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, can complain in Izvestia (Jan. 3, 1962) about 
the bad effects of the current Soviet policy, based on 
ideology, of having students do part-time “productive 
work.” Shostakovich can complain of the victimization 
of music teachers at the Moscow Conservatory (Sovet- 
skaia muzyka, No. 6, 1962). Izvestia (Feb. 9 and May 
25, 1962) and Sovetskaia yustitsiia (April 1962) can 
carty attacks on a “‘reactionary’’ school of jurisprudence. 
Literaturnaia gazeta (Feb. 24, 1962) can’ deplore the 
damage done to Soviet science by dogmatism and can 
point its finger at a small circle of biologists who “‘to 
this day”” oppose progress. An article by the British 
philosopher A. J. Ayer can appear in Voprosy filosofii 
(No. 6, 1962)—even though the editors were after- 
wards strongly admonished by Kommunist (No. 8, 
1962) and obliged to make an apology for not giving 
Ayer a “worthy rebuke.” 

Occasionally there is a greater sensation like the one 
caused in the non-Communist world by the recent con- 
troversy about a quack cancer cure, publicized in 
Pravda on August 1. The affair was notable mainly 
for two things: first, for the evidence it gave of the 
existence of an ignorantly anti-scientific public in the 
USSR, even including numbers of writers; secondly, and 
more important, for the open concession by the Central 
Committee that doctors, rather than the party, are the 
right people to decide on the treatment of disease. As 
other observers have pointed out, this was in principle 
a retreat from the full claims of Stalinism—although in 
practice one does not recall that medicine strictly as 
such was ever made a partisan issue. Biology, of course, 
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was, and still is; and only when the party disavows it 
monopolistic support of Lysenkoism may we begin 
speak of a genuine relaxation. . 

These sporadic symptoms of “‘liberalism’’ are not th 
only ones. There are also the various attacks now ap 
pearing in Soviet literature proper against the perio 
of the personality cult. These are in accordance, in 
general way at least, with the First Secretary's poli 
of publicly blackening the Stalinist past. Stories lik 
Yurt Bondarev’s ‘‘Quietude”’ (Novyi mir, No. 5, 1962) 
Tvardovsky’s poem against Stalin, and even Ilya Ehren 
burg’s memoirs (also appearing in Novyi mir) can 
viewed to some extent in this light. Ehrenburg, it i 
true, does go a little beyond the orthodox Khrushcheviai 
position: in particular, in the second installment of hi 
memoirs, he praises Lunacharsky’s view that we ‘“‘m 
allow all persons and groups in art free development, 
(Kommunist [No. 10, 1962} countered with a powerfu 


attack on Lunacharsky and such ideas.) 


i i 
in cultura 


THIS COMPARATIVE TOLERANCE 
matters was certainly granted for internal tactical rea 
sons. But it has also had a particularly powerful effec 
on the international Soviet image, and this has bee 
reinforced by the visits to the West of Yevtushenk 
and others like him. The young poet and like-minde 
fellow writers, when actually in the Soviet Union, ar 
engaged in a continual struggle with the obscurantis 
elements which still retain much power, and whid 
may at an time reassert their full authority. In atta k 
ing actual abuses in Russia, as Yevtushenko did in hi 
poem Babi Yar, the young writers are showing consid 
erable courage and perhaps, in the long run, taking con 
siderable risks. When they come abroad, they are bounc 
to protect their flanks by saying nothing in the leas 
hostile to the Soviet establishment which they criticize 
so outspokenly at home. To do otherwise would be tq 
make themselves extremely vulnerable to counteratta y 
on their return to the Soviet Union. And apart fron 
this obvious calculation, some of them doubtless fee 
general loyalty to a political abstraction called the Sovt 
Union, and to an ideal communism which does 7 
resemble what actually exists, but whose image is pety 
haps more powerful in their minds than the realityf 
This again is natural enough and applies to some extet 
to all patriotisms. Kipling could write: 


If England was what England seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
"Ow quick we'd drop ’er! But she ain’t! 


Oe ee = eee 


For all these reasons, the picture of the Sovieé 


nion given by Yevtushenko when he writes in the 
mdon Observer (May 27, 1962) or grants formal 
terviews abroad is a much more favorable one than 
ybody would gather from his poetry. But one would 
tt want to give the impression that this reflects simply 
Id calculation on his part. Yevtushenko appears to 
a perfectly honest man, and when he presents a 
fferent picture abroad, it represents an adjustment of 
ae so natural that it is, perhaps, hardly a matter of 
nscious thought. Moreover, by letting him out of the 
untry—in addition to permitting publication of his 
etry in the first place—the Soviet authorities provide 
carnate proof of their tolerance. 
Notwithstanding all that can be said in Yevtushenko’s 
yor, it is fairly clear that he is not—and perhaps none 
the writers are—representative of any general prin- 
“le of freedom. His enthusiasm for Castroite Cuba, 
sentiment now fashionable in young Moscow circles, 
perhaps an attempt to return to revolutionary dy- 
mism and verve, but it is scarcely a demonstration 
* civil liberty. Come to that, his poem about the 
i-Communist demonstrations in Helsinki during the 
orld Youth Festival last July! sinks to Stalinist levels 
che demonstrators are ‘‘Fascist’’ and “chew gum.” Of 
urse, NO one can expect a comparatively humanist and 
a-political poet like Yevtushenko to involve himself 
spheres which do not interest him. It is just that we 
ould not fall into the error of thinking of him in an 
suitable way. To talk about him in terms of Pope’s 
he rights a court attacked, a poet saved” is going a 
le too far. 
‘A noteworthy and genuine advance in another area 
; been the beginnings of realistic discussion of eco- 
mic problems. The census, the publication of abso- 
> figures of production, and similar measures made 
ood start. It is true that no estimate of wage rates, 
example, is yet published in the USSR. Neverthe- 
3, we now even get such things as an article in the 
‘letin of the Academy of Sciences (No. 1, 1962) 
ing a generally realistic estimate of the extent to 
‘ich Soviet productivity lags behind that in the United 
es. Such revelations, indeed, are usually restricted 
limited-circulation specialist journals, and their pub- 
‘tion is to a large extent dependent on the political 
‘ics of the moment. Even so, the improvement 1s 
le. Yet here again, we are surely not expected to 
that the publishing of accurate statistics is a piece 
positive libertarianism. It is quite compatible, par- 
‘arly in its present limited degree, with tyranny. 


or an account of the festival and demonstrations, see Paul 
Sigmund, ‘“Helsinki—The Last Youth Festival?”, Problems 
Communism, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct.) 1962, pp. 58-62. 


Nevertheless, all these new phenomena when taken 
together do clearly tend to give the impression of an 
advance, an increase, in liberalism in the USSR. The 
question is: How much are we to read into them? The 
immediate, unconsidered impression one gets is a fa- 
vorable one; but how substantial is the real change? 


NOW, FIRST OF ALL, controversies were sometimes 
permitted even in Stalin’s time (for example, the long 
row between Voznesensky and Varga in 1948-49). 
Secondly, some of the new outspokenness seems to re- 
flect a definite decision by the regime to make certain 
changes (¢.g., in scientific education, which ‘will pre- 
sumably be restored to the position it enjoyed before 
1957): that is to say, many of the present “contro- 
versies” are one-sided, just as were some in earlier 
times (cf. the 1950 attack on the linguistics of Marr, 
replete with demands for an end to oppressive methods 
in science). Thirdly, the genuine controversies seem to 
reflect, or take advantage of, disunity at the top. 

For assessing the present “liberalization,” perhaps 
the most instructive lesson is furnished by the Voprosy 
istori2 controversy of 1956-57, when the outburst of 
historical “‘objectivism’’ supported by most historians 
ultimately ended in a defeat at the hands of the party 
authorities and a purge of the historical journal’s edi- 
torial board. The pages to watch, now as then, are 
those of Kommunist. That organ continues to speak 
up as firmly as ever for the less liberal line. The cur- 
rent official view of the 1956-57 period is that the 
relaxation was a good thing but produced “excesses” 
which were afterwards curbed. To put it more bluntly, 
the liberal tendencies of that time were of general 
assistance to Khrushchev, and the movement could not 
have happened at all without its energy spilling out of 
the containers it was intended to fill. Yet this was 
tolerable, so long as the excess could be mopped up 
afterwards. It is natural to foresee a similar prospect 
today. 

Current revelations about the past give us the idea 
that “The Truth” is now being told in this field too. 
But Khrushchev is, in fact, very little more addicted to 
the truth than was Stalin, except when the truth, or 
part of it, suits his book. The impression of frankness 
is a false one. The purges of the 1930’s have simply 
served Khrushchev as a convenient weapon against 
Molotov and the others. Although several of the First 
Secretary's opponents—Malenkov and Shepilov in par- 


2 See this writer's Power and Policy in the USSR, London, 


Macmillan, and New York, St. Martin's Press, 1961, 


pp. 88-91. 


ticular—actually were earlier in the field with progres- 
sive suggestions than he was, it is a politically useful 
maneuver for Khrushchev to contrast his regime with 
the ‘Stalinist,’ “conservative,” “‘reactionary”’ principles 
that he attributes to the ‘‘Anti-party Group.” Some of 
the group, at least, certainly held such views. By con- 
trast with Molotov any political tortoise would indeed 
appear to be an outstanding progressive. But even a 
fairly limber tortoise is far from being a hare. 

The dramatic exposure of parts of the foul Soviet 
past that were not wholly known before is combined 
with the hint that there are still forces of darkness 
abroad which would like to restore such a regime—a 
“Brand X”’ that makes Khrushchev’s shine by compari- 
son. But even though the charges in the 1938 Bukharin 
trial have been reduced to nonsense by the rehabjlitation 
of three “‘conspirators’’ named at the trial (Ikramov, 
Tukhachevsky and Rudzutak), just as those in the 1937 
Pyatakov trial have also been by the revelation at the 
22nd Congress that the supposed major terrorist act 


Words To Ponder Upon 


We demand immediate and unconditional 
recognition by the authorities of freedom of 
assembly, freedom of press, and an amnesty for 
all “political” prisoners and dissenters. Until 
this is done, all words about tolerance, about 
religious liberty, will remain a miserable game 
and an indecent lie. Until freedom of assembly, 
of speech and of the press is declared, there will 
not disappear the shameful Russian inquisition 
which persecutes the profession of unofficial faith, 
unofficial opinions, unofficial doctrines. 


—V. |. Lenin, ‘‘The Autocracy is Tottering’’ (March 1, 1903), 
Works {in Russian), Moscow, 1946, Vol VI, p. 314. 


. the press is our main ideological weapon. 
It is called upon to rout the enemies of the 
working class, enemies of the toilers. Just as 
an army cannot fight without weapons, so the 
party cannot successfully carry out its ideo- 
logical work without such a sharp and mili- 
tant weapon as the press. We cannot surrender 
the organs of the press to unreliable hands; 
they must be in the hands of the workers who 
are most faithful, most reliable, politically 
staunch and loyal to our cause. 
—N. S. Khrushchev, ‘For a 


and Art with the 
(Moscow), No. 12, 
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of the accused (the attempted assasination of Moloto 
in a car crash in Siberia) was a fake, and those in th 
1936 Zinoviev trial by the assertion that the Kiro 
murder was improperly presented at the time—stil 
notwithstanding all this, no rehabilitation of the leader 
of the opposition has taken place. Stalin had one stor 
—a straight lie—and stuck to it; at least it was c 
herent. Khrushchev, ever since 1956, has had n 
coherent story at all on this important issue, but onl 
a mixture of quite incompatible truths and falsehood 
Furthermore there is no more reason to believe th 
present versions of given incidents than those offere 
in Stalin’s day: Ordzhonikidze’s heart attack, for i 
stance, has been changed to suicide, but the best ev 
dence is that he was really killed on Stalin’s orders, li 
Kirov. For that matter, Khrushchev is himself co 
mitted to ridiculous falsehoods: e.g., that Beria was 
British agent, and that the Germans committed t 
Katyn massacre. Again, to take one of many exampl 
the absence from the latest Small Soviet Encycloped 
of four out of the five premiers of the Soviet Unio 
between Lenin and Khrushchev is a notable blemish 0 
objectivity, and one that shows the complete persisten 
of the tradition of manipulating facts for reasons 
political expediency. 


INDEED, FROM WHATEVER point of view we lo 
at the new Soviet image, qualms arise at once. An 
thing truly or at least overtly heterodox in writing sti 
attracts the rigor of the law. Olga Ivinskaia was jaile 
on a trumped-up economic, charge because she had a 
tempted to get Pasternak’s surviving work taken abroa 
Yesenin-Volpin is in jail through a similar frame-u 
concocted because of his overtly heterodox poetry, on 
published abroad. Mikhail Naritsa is in the hands 
the KGB for the same reason. 

The party’s interventions in literature remain heay 
and frequent. In the last few years resolutions issu 
in the name of the Central Committee have formal 
charged various “ideological and artistic errors” 
magazines like Ogoniok (September 9, 1958), Sous 
Press (May 22, 1958), Voprosy filosofii (July 
1959), and Smena (Januaty 6, 1960); to books, su 
as New Facts about Mayakovsky (March 31, 1959 
and to publishers like the Foreign Literature Publishi 
House (June 4, 1959). And of course there have be 
other less formal interventions, such as a | 
against Molodaia gvardiia. 

Further revealing evidence is furnished by an a 
count, reported in the London Observer of August ° 
1962, of the petty censorship exercised by the Sovi 


ithorities in circulating foreign -scientific material 
mong their own scientists. Nature, the leading English 
entific journal, is centrally received in Moscow and 
1en photocopied and distributed to Soviet laboratories 
ad institutes. But before the photocopying of each 
sue, passages are removed in a truly grotesque fash- 
m. Out of 28 issues covering a period of just over 
x months, 18 were censored, often with the loss of 
atire articles—editorials in particular. The main dele- 
ons affected articles discussing Science and Religion, 
cience and Government, aid to underdeveloped coun- 
ies, and fallout from Soviet nuclear tests. But, in 
Idition, references to the fact that Marconi sent the 
tst radio signals across the Atlantic and that Fleming 
sscovered penicillin were also removed. 

Again, one must recall that certain innovations of 
fe Khrushchev regime, especially in the social field, 
mount to an actual increase in repression. The death 
snalty, whose scope is usually regarded as a test of 
seralism in other countries, has been continually ex- 
nded since Stalin’s death. In May 1961 it already 
vered treason, espionage, sabotage, murder in the first 
gree, and banditry, and it was then introduced for 
rge-scale economic offenses, forgery, and violent be- 
vior in prison by habitual criminals. In July 1961 
was extended to serious infringement of currency 
gulations (and applied retroactively to two offenders 
viously given long prison sentences). In February 
62 it was further extended to attempts on the life, 
Ith, or dignity of the police and members of the 
lunteer guards as well as to certain cases of rape and 
bribery. Executions have been reported almost daily 
the Soviet press. 


NOTHER FAIRLY WIDELY publicized measure of 
tushchevian “‘liberalization’’ has been the encourage- 
ent of extra-legal action by ‘‘popular’” organizations— 
etimes represented as a step towards the withering 
ay of the state. Actually, the supposedly ‘‘spontane- 
” meetings of residents in a neighborhood to con- 
n the behavior of certain of their number are party- 
nsored on all occasions and amount in practice to 
sort of official lynch law. The same can be said of 
» action of Komsomol groups which are now en- 
raged to harass people for what they regard as 
i-social behavior. The Soviet press itself reports 
ens of ludicrous instances of young prigs making 
isances of themselves by trying to suppress Western 
styles and so on. Nevertheless, the groups con- 
1e to operate on a very large scale; and just as the 
ular meeting is even less responsible than a Soviet 


court, so the actions of the Komsomol are considerably 
more of a pest than those of the militia. The hard- 
working police official in the USSR, as has often been 
pointed out, does his best to avoid involving himself 
in minor social troubles like illicit distilling, let alone 
patrolling dance halls to see that the bands steer clear 
of the more decadent types of jazz. Not so the little 
horrors of the youth organizations. 

Moreover, these young zealots are used to prevent 
activities the party disapproves of, but against which 
no legal action can be taken. For example, the poetry 
recitals around the Mayakovsky statue, which became 
such a rallying point for students and other young 
progressives, were broken up by bands of “young work- 
ers’ whose action was represented as a spontaneous 
“democratic” demonstration. Detestation of the Kom- 
somol activist is, of course, widespread in Russia. It 
was the current head of the organization himself, S. P. 
Pavlov, who complained in Molodoi Kommunist (April 
1958) that in book after book, play after play, film 
after film, ‘the youth leaders, the Komsomol activists, 
ate invariably hidebound bureaucrats, formalists and 
fools . 
are precisely the cadres who are destined to rise in the 


The thought is bound to occur that these 


party and to become the next generation of Soviet 
rulers—a prospect not easily reconcilable with any great 
hope of serious liberalization. 

Stalin’s last years were bad and showed every prospect 
of getting worse. But strictly speaking the present 
should not be compared with that time so much as with 
the immediate post-Stalin period when those whom 
Khrushchev now denounces as Stalinists were the most 
powerful figures in the state. The political climate of 
1953-54 may indeed be regarded as Stalinism with its 
extreme acerbities removed, and if the present is com- 
pared with that period, the improvement is not enor- 
mous. That time was no more marked by Leningrad 
Cases and Doctor’s Plots than is the current one. A 
policy of greater emphasis on consumer goods and a 
literary “thaw” were both under way in 1954—and 
indeed were both wrecked later on with the aid of 
Khrushchev himself. Thus, one might reasonably feel 
that Khrushchev’s contributions to the betterment of 
Soviet life have been more apparent than real. And it 
is difficult anyhow to estimate to what extent the im- 
provements since 1954 have been due to the positive 
policies of the Khrushchev regime, and to what extent 
they merely represent concessions that any Soviet gov- 
ernment would have felt bound to make. 

The image projected by the Russia of Khrushchev is 
not only “liberal’’; it is also ‘“dynamic,” ‘self-confident,’ 
“forward-looking.” It is an image of a regime that has 


a 


supposedly broken with dogmatism and freed Soviet 
economics, and politics too, from conservative tendencies 
—something that makes it attractive both inside and 
outside the USSR. And this image has just enough 
truth in it to make it fairly easily acceptable. 

But to launch vast changes is not, in itself, ‘‘progres- 
sive.’ One of Khrushchev’s most vaunted economic 
schemes—that of the virgin lands—is of the most du- 
bious real advantage, except in the very short run. In 
fact, it gives an air of movement and progress not so 
much by being an actual advance as by simply being 
a change, something new. (A change that really would 
be revolutionary and would genuinely improve Soviet 
agriculture would be the practical, even if not theo- 
retical, abolition of the state and collective farms.) In 
general, Khrushchev’s far-flung, noisy 
enterprises only nibble at the edges of the real problems. 
The decentralization of the economy, to cite another 
example, has indeed resulted in certain advantages, but 
in the main it has simply substituted party and Gosplan 
machinery for the old government ministries. Real 
economic reform, such as a revolutionary change in the 
system of supply and of distribution, perhaps along 
Yugoslav lines, is not in sight. As in the civic and 
cultural fields, we find when the dust dies down that 
some progress has been made, but only on a modest 
scale. And even if Khrushchev is not modest about it, 
that is no reason why the rest of us should take his 
word rather than the facts. 

Mr. Boris Nicolaevsky once characterized the Malen- 
kov period as “rational” and that of Khrushchev as 
“mythopoeic.”” Khrushchev’s “‘style of leadership,’ as 
the Russians call it, is one of vast new plans and initia- 
tives, promising enormous results at some future date. 
For instance, his repeated promises some years back to 
catch up with the United States in meat and milk pro- 
duction were announced with vast publicity, and al- 
though all independent experts thought them impos- 
sible, they received a great deal of publicity in the West 
as well. Yet, their abandonment after a few years 
passed more or less unnoticed, particularly as it was 
covered up by the spectacular proposals of the Seven- 
Year Plan. Later on that plan in turn was overtaken 
by the long-term plan of last year. In each case a dy- 
namic air of self-confidence emanated from Khrushchev 
personally and from his followers everywhere. The 
plans evaporate, but the air of confidence remains, and 
there is no doubt that a picture of immense economic 
perspectives remains in the public eye even abroad. 

Even Stalin’s propaganda was not without results. 
But Stalin’s method of keeping his claims large and 
vague and concealing the results is worth comparing 


tremendous, 
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with Khrushchev’s. The latter gives the figures of th 
plans and later allows the fact of their non-fulfillmer 
to trickle out, relying on each successive glorious futus 
to distract attention from the failure of the last. 

One of the few areas—indeed perhaps the only one- 
in which Russia is really ahead is that of rocketr 
Khrushchev has built on this foundation an image 
not only the most advanced science in the world bu 
also the most vital and progressive society. And th 
again has not been without effect on persons by 
means in sympathy with the Soviet Union. But 
rocketry is the test, then Hitler’s Germany was the s 
perior society in 1944-45. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S PERSONAL IMAGE, as disti 
guished from that of his regime, has not been a co 
plete success in the West-—or, for that matter, 

Russia. Yet the notion of a bouncing, uninhibited, ev 


Now whom did the cartoonist have in mind? 
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—'‘‘Now what did | promise in the past lecture year: 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), January 30, 19 


'rather clownish fellow, rough and crude in certain ways 
no doubt, but basically likeable and honest, still has its 
effect abroad, particularly in Britain where people like 
}a certain hominess—and at one point were even pre- 
| pared to put Stalin’s pipe in the balance against the 
eports of purges and labor camps, and to refer to him 
as “Uucte Joe.” This, however, was at a time when 
| Stalin was a Western ally, whereas now most people 
in the West look on Russia, more or less automatically, 
-as the enemy. Hence Western misapprehension about 
hrushchev is perhaps more likely to resemble the 
‘impression some people had of Hitler before World 
i ar II as a ridculous figure with a toothbrush mustache 
-—a view which, oddly enough, they were able to com- 
bine with recognition that he was a terrorist dictator 
as well. Khrushchev has certainly spoiled any image 
of himself as an easygoing fellow by his banging with 
his shoes at the UN, his violent rows with Western 
‘labor and trade union leaders, and his crude threats 
y ith rockets. But while such behavior must ‘have af- 
fected his popularity, it may not have wholly destroyed 
| the notion that he was somehow just an amusing charla- 
tan not to be taken seriously. 


| No doubt what has just been said deals with the 
‘Khrushchev image at a very low level, as it reaches 
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‘that part of the populace who are only just conscious 
of international politics at all—the Khrushchev of the 


k 


a Yet the instincts and feelings of the mass 


of the population are an important political factor in 


}the West. Moreover, I am sure that it would be wrong 
to think that this sort of misapprehension is confined 


} 


}to the uninstructed. It-may be only with them that it 


fy 
| 


constitutes the entire or almost the entire, picture of the 
Soviet leader. But among the much more sophisticated 
; id politically conscious sections of the Western public, 
too, such notions enter into the general idea of Khrush- 
chev to a greater or lesser extent, even if they are partly 
yalanced by more considered estimates, 


t 
fF 
‘YW HAT, THEN, IS the full balance sheet of the 
rushchev period ? 


__ If we consider the basic internal issue of civil liberty, 
the improvements in the Soviet Union since Stalin's 


Mt me have been almost entirely negative. That is, the 
“ itizen is today no longer anywhere near so subject as 
before to terrorist, oppressive, or economically damag- 
ing action against him by the state: in this field, a lim- 
ited ‘liberalization’ has indeed taken place; but as for 
a y positive improvement in his active political position, 
ithe advance has been nil. The citizen has precisely as 
little positive say in the way Russia is run as he did in 


Stalin’s time. All power remains entirely in the hands 
of the self-perpetuating apparat. The vote is still totally 
worthless. And even within the party, there have been 
only very slight signs of a devolution of authority cer- 
tainly going no further than the provincial committees. 
The pays /égal may thus have expanded from a dozen to 
a hundred people, or perhaps even a couple of thou- 
sand. This, however, is not an increase in democracy, 
but merely an expansion of oligarchy. The enlarge- 
ment of the Roman ruling circle from the few scores 
in the Senate to the thousands in the Pretorian Guard 
did not bring any democratic advantage. 

This is not, of course, to rule out the possibility that 
such changes may indirectly lead to democratization inas- 
much as they may show the beginnings of a certain 
disintegration in the ruling machine; but that is rather 
a different point. Partly as a result of Khrushchey’s 
initiatives, the mood of the country—particularly of 
those in the great cities who are nearest and most 
sensitive to political change, and above all of the in- 
tellectual elite—is one of greatly increased aspiration 
towards greater liberties and economic improvements. 
At the same time, factional struggle inside the apparat 
continues. In these circumstances, it is natural for one 
group of contenders to exploit the popular and intel- 
lectual mood against the others. Khrushchev’s attack 
on the Stalinist past is a platform which can gain him 
considerable support both outside and even inside party 
circles. 

The question to be considered is how far the Khrush- 
chevite reformers are willing to go toward really 
satisfying the inchoate aspirations of the Soviet public. 
We.can perhaps judge the probable answer by asking 
how far they have gone already. First of all, it may be 
worth listing the areas in which the ‘permanent’ 
characteristics of Stalinism still remain in evidence: 

1) Most important, a self-perpetuating party bureauc- 
racy remains completely in charge. No sharing what- 
ever of its power with any other part of the population 
has taken place. : 

2) The peasant, in spite of minor improvements in 
terms of tenure, continues to be a collectivized serf. 

3) The trade unions remain, in practice, simply ad- 
juncts of the party and governmental machine. Wage 
decisions are still imposed on the worker. 

4) The consumer, though to a lesser degree than 
formerly, still has to put up with low standards because 
of the channeling into capital goods and defense prod- 
ucts of a proportion of the national income far higher 
than he would freely grant. 

5) ‘Socialist realism’ remains the official law of the 
arts. Truly heterodox work is still banned. 
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6) Control of all organs of information remains 
strictly a party monopoly. Foreign broadcasts are 
jammed. And even foreign books are admitted only as 
selected by cultural bureaucrats. 

7) The minority nationalities continue to live under 
strictly centralized control from Moscow. Great purges, 
carried out in reprisal against an extremely mild degree 
of nationalism, have lately swept away the party leader- 
ships of republics from Latvia to Azerbaidzhan and 
Central Asia; the influx of Russians has led to the 
virtual partition of Kazakhstan. 

8) Travel abroad is permitted only to a limited num- 
ber of citizens. 

9) The labor camp network, though much shrunken 
since Stalin’s time, continues to function. The laws 
against political opposition remain draconic; and the 
Ivinskaia case adequately demonstrates the animus of 
the political authorities. 

10) Soviet political history, fnclading. the record of 
collectivization and the purges, is still taught in an 


entirely false and misleading fashion. So is foreign his 


tory. 

A formidable list! And what can be set against it? 
That all the same basic policies were imposed in a mor 
intolerable and rigid fashion under Stalin. 

For someone who has been chastised with scorpion 
for any length of time, it is no doubt quite a relief t 
have the chastiser go back to whips again. And it would} 
be quite false to ignore the change for the better inj 
Soviet conditions. Yet a double objection still remains: 
First, even whips are unpleasant enough. Second—an 
in some ways a more cogent objection—Soviet societ 
remains divided into whippers and whipped, and th 
whippers retain the right to decide what form the re- 
lationship between the two shall take in future. 

Insofar as the new image of the Soviet Union 
obscures these facts, it is a dangerous mirage. We ma 
welcome the improvements already made and may hop 
for new ones, but to delude ourselves serves no useful 
purpose whatsoever. 


Is Coercion Withering Away? 


By Jeremy R. Azrael 


THERE ARE FEW tesponsible analysts of Soviet 
politics who would deny that the level of coercion in 
Soviet society has dropped since Stalin's death or who 
would argue now, as they did formerly, that terror is 
the central attribute of the Soviet political system. At 
the same time, some analysts go to the extreme of sug- 
gesting or implying that coercion has largely given way 
‘to persuasion and that it will inevitably recede still 
further into the background, with the result that the 
Soviet political system will become libertarian and 
democratic in the relatively near future. While this 
latter view is far from dominant, it has been dis- 
‘seminated on a wide enough scale to warrant rigorous 
-examination.* 

Ideally, such an examination should take the form of 
a systematic study of all of the aspects and dimensions 
of coercion in the Soviet political system. In these few 
pages, however, the focus must be limited to aspects of 
coercion which seem clearly to contravene the principles 
of constitutional democracy and the standards ordinarily 
observed in constitutional-democratic politics. Although 
concrete evidence on this subject is scarce, what evidence 
‘is available is sufficient, in the author’s judgment, to 
‘suggest the heed to discount heavily the more sanguine 
claims and predictions now being aired. 

The most graphic institutional expression of the 
‘decline in the level of coercion since Stalin’s death is 
‘the downgrading of the secret police. Today the secret 
police no longer constitutes a state within a state. It has 


* Among supporters of this viewpoint in one or another form 
‘are Isaac Deutscher, Herbert Marcuse, Alexander Werth, 
‘Edward Crankshaw, Maurice Hindus, and Harrison Salisbury. 
. 
‘Mr. Azrael is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
(and not of sociology, as mistakingly identified in the 
Tast issue of this journal) at the University of Chicago, 
currently on leave at Harvard University’s Russian Re- 
Search Center. 


lost its “‘private’’ economic empire and has been sub- 
jected to firm party control. However, while its 
potential as an independent power base has been greatly 
impaired, the secret police remains an important 7- 
strument of tule, and one whose prestige and authority 
Stalin’s heirs have been careful to maintain, Even at 
the 20th Party Congress in February 1956, Khrushchev 
expressed his concern lest revelation of the incredible 
abuses perpetrated by the secret police impede the lat- 
ter’s efficiency. He warned that the “distrust of the 
workers of the state security organs” shown by “some 
comrades” was “incorrect and harmful’? and announced 
that the task of the party was “‘to strengthen the state 
security agencies in every way.’? At the 21st Congress 
in 1959, he spoke of the need “to consolidate the state 
security organs’ and characterized as “stupid and 
criminal” suggestions that they be weakened.* 


Role of the Secret Police 


Statements of this sort (many others could be cited) 
should serve as a caution against exaggerating the degree 
to which the secret police has been emasculated. Now, 
as under Stalin, every sizable plant, farm, military unit, 
office, and higher school has its own spetsodel (special 
department). The regime still attempts to imbue the 
population with the conviction that nothing of political 
significance escapes the attention of the secret police, and 
there is every reason to believe that the latter continues 
to maintain an extensive network of informers and to 
keep dossiers on a considerable segment of the popula- 
tion. The Soviet leaders, it is true, claim that today 
the primary function of the secret police is to thwart 
foreign espionage, but this does not in any sense imply 


* XX Sezd KPSS, Moscow, I, p. 95. 
5 XXI Sezd KPSS, Moscow, I, p. 105. 


that the secret police is limited to ordinary counter- 
intelligence activities. Soviet security-consciousness 1S 
such that immense areas of life are “‘classified,” and 
Soviet suspiciousness is such that almost all forms of 
deviant behavior are seen as signs of potential footholds 
for capitalist subversion. Indeed, one important article 
on the need for “vigilance” argues that even exemplary 
behavior is no proof of loyalty, warning that “it 1s 
difficult to recognize the hidden enemy .. . {who} is 
usually disguised as an honest Soviet man, even as a 
patriot and activist.’’* 

Here we find the ultimate in terroristic logic, the 
position that everyone in the society is suspect. Today 
this logic, which was characteristic of Stalinism, does 
not often find overt expression. However, even in the 
more typical statements where only “deviants” are 
identified as ‘‘suspects,” this logic shows through in the 
extreme vagueness with which ‘“‘deviant’’ behavior is 
defined. Thus, at the 21st Congress, Aleksander 
Shelepin, head of the State Security Commission, spoke 
of the need to eliminate “‘apostates, degenerates, 
drunkards, and loudmouths” as types which might “‘fall 
for the bait of the enemy.”® At the 22nd Congress in 
October 1961, he mentioned “complacency, carelessness, 
and gullibility” as traits which “the enemy” regularly 
exploits. The fact that he felt compelled to add. the 
remark, “it goes without saying . . . that we must not 
permit in our ranks a spy mania which sows suspicion 
and mistrust among people,” while perhaps indicative 
of the new-found “restraint’’, suggests a level of secret 
police activities such as to require this sort of radical 
reassurance.® 

What Soviet sources stress is not so much that the 
secret police is less active or that its area of discretion 
vis-a-vis the public has been’ narrowed, but rather (1) 
that the secret police is no longer empowered to impose 
penal sanctions directly, and (2) that more of its activi- 
ties are now designed to have a “prophylactic” instead 
of a “punitive” effect. The first of these assertions is 
true, but only in a very qualified sense. The secret 
police ‘‘special boards,” which under Stalin disposed of 
many cases on their own authority, have probably been 
abolished.? However, this does not mean that the 
secret police must channel all their “punitive” activities 
through the regular courts. The police is specifically 

Partiinaia zhizn, No. 21 (1958). It is noteworthy that this 
article was written by a high official serving in Khrushchev’s 
wks Special preserve, the party’s Russian Republic Bureau, 

XXI Sezd KPSS, Il, p. 253. 

“XXII Sezd KPSS, IT;"p. 401. 

"It is worth noting, however, that. the Operations of the 


special boards’’ were always shrouded in secrecy, and that their 
alleged abolition in 1953 was not announced until 1956 
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authorized to impose up to five years’ administrative 
exile at forced labor on “parasites,” provided only that 
the approval of the executive committee of a local 
soviet is secured. It is unlikely that these committees 
often deny the ‘‘petitions” of the police; and as we shall 
see below, even those cases which are publicized suffice 
to show that the “‘anti-parasite’’ law is frequently in- 
voked as a weapon of political coercion. 

As for the second assertion, its validity is impossibl 
to determine. What should become clear during the 
following discussion, however, is that the increased 
Soviet stress on ‘“‘prophylaxis’—a stress which is by no 
means confined to the activities of the secret police 
means a greater, not a lesser, degree of political inter 
vention in the lives of Soviet citizens. Before elaborating 
on this point, it will be useful to examine the role o 
Soviet courts as agencies of political coercion. 


Political Crimes 


At the 21st Party Congress, Khrushchev claimed that 
“at the present time there are no instances of people 
being brought to trial for political crimes (za politiche 
skite prestupleniia).’® In appraising this claim one is 
entitled, at a minimum, to presume bad faith o 
Khrushchev’s part. On the very eve of the Congress, 
the Supreme Soviet approved a new “‘law on state 
crimes’’ which added “conspiracy to seize power’’ to the 
list of acts defined as treasonable, in what was clearl 
an effort to pave the way for the prosecution of the 
so-called “anti-party group.” The fact that none of the 
members of the “‘anti-party group” has been prosecuted 
is more a consequence of high-level politics than o 
judicial policy and does nothing to mitigate the hypoc 
risy of Khrushchev’s claim—unless one takes the 
phrase “‘at the present moment’ literally, which makes 
the statement merely ridiculous. 

As is well known, the early phases of the succession 
struggle after Stalin’s death witnessed a number of ex 
ecutions for “political crimes,’ and as late as 195 | 

| 


Khrushchev admitted to an American journalist that 
trials for “political crimes’ were still taking place 
claiming only that “political crimes have become 
‘rarities’ and that “of those deservedly punished for 
anti-Soviet activities in recent years, most are agents§ 
sent into the Soviet Union from abroad.”® FurthermoreJ 
trials for “political crimes’’ continued after the 21st 
Congress. Leaving aside the trials of “agents sent 


*XXI Sezd KPSS, I, p. 103. 
* Interview with Henry Schapiro, Current Digest of the Sovie 
Press, IX, 46, p. 1; author's italics here and throughout. 
5 
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from abroad,” there are cases on record of convictions 
for “especially dangerous state crimes’? committed by 
“Nazi collaborators” (generally brought to trial under 
the totalitarian formula—“In view of the especially 
‘serious nature of the crimes the court decided to sus- 
pend the statute of limitations’) ,1° by pacifists (guilty 
of ‘“‘anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda’’),'' and by 
unsuccessful defectors (flight abroad being defined as 
‘treason in the USSR).? In addition, reliable Soviet 
informants have reported that sentences of seven years’ 
‘imprisonment have been imposed on people possessing 
unauthorized Western literature (such as the New York 
Times), and that as of May 1962 prosecutions have 
“been resumed for the telling of “political” jokes. In 
‘both instances the charges involve the “especially 
dangerous state crime’ of possessing materials for, or 
engaging in, “‘anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda.” 

| Moreover, it should be remembered that Soviet trials 
are not regularly or even frequently reported, especially 
where their nature is such as to suggest the existence of 
political disaffection. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that trials for “political crimes’? occur much more often 
‘than is acknowledged in the Soviet press. That they 
occur at all is enough to demolish Khrushchev’s claim 
‘about recent Soviet court practice. 

| In his speech to the 21st Congress, however, the 
‘Soviet Premier went even further than claiming that 
“political crimes’ are no longer prosecuted: he also 
alleged that “we now have no one in prison for political 
‘reasons (po politicheskim motivam).” This claim— 
which has been widely propagandized by the Soviets and 
accepted without question by some Westerners '’—was 
‘more mendacious than the first, for it suggested not 
‘merely a change in court practice but a fundamental 
change in the nature of the Soviet political system. By 
replacing the phrase “political crimes” with the phrase 
“political reasons’ Khrushchev undoubtedly aimed to 
convey the impression that Soviet law and justice have 
been completely “depoliticized.”” No such “depoliticiza- 
tion” has of course occurred. 


‘WHETHER THE RECENT secret trial of Olga 
‘Ivinskaia and her daughter was impelled by a desire 
for revenge or by a long-range plan to “rehabilitate” 
‘Boris Pasternak is unclear. However, there can be no 
‘reasonable doubt that the motivation was _ basically 


* Cf., Sovetskaia Rossiia, March 29, 1960. 
"Cf. Krymskaia pravda, August 11, 1959. 
“ Cf., Komsomolskaia pravda, June 10, 1962. 
® Alexander Werth, Russia under Khrushchev, New York, 
ill & Wang, 1962, p. 45. 


political. Pasternak himself, of course, was not tried, 
but two lesser-known Soviet writers—A. Yesenin-Volpin 
and M. Naritza (Narymov)—who also committed the 
“crime” of publishing works abroad without official 
authorization, were secretly tried and are currently in 
prison. Likewise, politics governed the trial for “for- 
gery” of the editor of the dissident journal Syrtax.™ 

In many other judicial actions political motivation is 
evident. How else could one characterize the trials 
recently reported in the Soviet press in which parents 
been imprisoned and/or deprived of their 
“parental rights” (7.e., forcibly separated from their 
children) because of an “unhealthy’’—that is, religious 
—home environment ?!° The courts have also been led 


have 


by political considerations to classify certain crimes as 
especially ‘“‘socially dangerous” and hence liable to 
extreme penalties, when all considerations of legality 
and equity point toward a much more moderate punish- 
ment or even acquittal. One such case involved a 
villager who had shot and killed a thief raiding his 
small private orchard. For the simple reason that the 
regime was at that time intensifying its campaign 
against the “property instinct’ and private plots, the 
villager was subjected to a “show trial’ (personally 
witnessed by this author) in which his crime was classi- 
fied as an especially ‘‘socially dangerous’ premeditated 
murder.1° A case that was identical except that it 
involved public property led to an acquittal.’ 

These few examples are enough to demonstrate the 
continued “politicization” of Soviet justice and the in- 
validity of Khrushchev’s claims at the 21st Congress. 
There is no reason to believe that such cases are isolated 
or atypical. Soviet law and judicial policy may be less 
of a mockery than they were under Stalin, but it remains 
true—as the preamble to the new law on “‘state crimes” 
makes clear—that they are still based ‘“‘on the need for 
the greatest possible defense of . . . {the] state.” In- 
deed, Soviet jurists are still disputing the very legitimacy 
of recognizing defense of the rights of citizens as one 
of the functions of law.1* 


“Cf. David Burg, “The ‘Cold War’ on the Literary Front,” 
Part I, Problems of Communism, Vol. XI, No. 4 (July-August, 
1962). 

* Cf. Pravda, July 25, 1962; Sovetskaia Litva, December 25, 
1959; Turkmenskaia iskra, September 20, 1960. 

* Cf, this author's “Murder Trial in Moscow,” The Atlantic, 
May 1962. 

“Cf. Izvestia, July 25, 1961. This case originally resulted 
in a five-year sentence, but IJzvestia intervened, calling the 
sentence completely unjust. In view of this intervention there 
is little doubt that the prisoner was acquitted. 

* Tzvestia, December 26, 1958; Voprosy stroitelstva kom- 
munizma v SSSR, Moscow, 1959, p. 296 ff. 
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lus Populi—Soviet Style 


If Soviet law as enforced by the police and admin- 
istered by the courts falls far short of constitutional- 
democratic standards of legality, this is even more true 
of Soviet law as enforced and administered by the 
so-called “public organizations’ —the ‘comrades’ 
courts,” “voluntary brigades,” and “public meetings,” 
recently endowed by the regime with quasi-police and 
quasi-judicial functions. The broadening of the function 
of the “public organizations’ has been heralded by 
the Soviets and some Westerners as a sign of increasing 
“democratization.’’ However, this view is untenable if 
one takes democracy to mean more than mass participa- 
tion. The “public organizations” are in no sense 
autonomous bodies but are merely “transmission, belts” 
functioning under the firm control of the central 
authorities. The Soviet regime has always sought to 
manipulate group pressure for its own ends and to use 
the kollektiv to reinforce and supplement formal govern- 
mental coercion. The “public organizations,” viewed in 
this perspective, simply represent a further stage in 
the institutionalization of group pressures. 

It is the strengthening of the “public organizations” 
that forms the basis of Soviet claims of achieving a 
transition from “punitive” to “prophylactic” coercion. 
The distinction, as we shall see, is often meaningless— 
e.g., the ‘‘anti-parasite” laws are depicted as “prophylac- 
tic’ in character. But even where there is a distinction, 
what is involved in “‘prophylaxis” is not a relaxation 
of pressure but a fundamental assault on all aspects of 
privacy, including those which are not formally pre- 
scribed by law. In sum, the “public organizations’ do 
not represent ‘“‘democratization” in any meaningful 
sense, but rather a simultaneous effort on the regime’s 
part to increase its ideological legitimacy, to remove 
from its own shoulders the immediate onus for coercive 
measures, to force more and more citizens to become its 
active accomplices, and to extend its range of effective 
control. 

Since their establishment, the jurisdiction of all the 
“public organizations” has become progressively wider 
and more political. Here we shall deal primarily with 
the ‘public meetings,” but the same tendency has 
marked the operations of the other public organizations. 
For example, the original Central Committee decree on 
the “volunteer brigades” specified only that they were 
to deal with drunkards, hooligans, and those guilty of 
other misdemeanors. In practice, the brigades have been 
given authority to expose offenders to “public shaming”’; 
to hand them over to collectives or to ‘comrades’ 
courts’ for reprimand, ‘“‘reeducation,” or “public trial’’; 
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or to deliver them into the custody of the regular o 
the secret police. Since the founding of the brigades 
increased emphasis has been placed on their role as in 
struments supplementing instead of merely reinforcing 
the regular law enforcement agencies, and in this role 
their actions have reflected growing involvement 1 
political control. Cases are known of brigades (espe 


“POPULAR” JUSTICE IN ACTION 


Honest people hate loafers and try to struggle 
against them by the force of the law and, especially, 
by the force of public opinion. . . 

In organizing the struggle against loafers, the 
Odessa City party committee and raion patty com- 
mittees strive to see that public influence on these 
people is organically combined with the precise work 
of agencies of the militia, prosecutor's office, and 
courts. What have we undertaken in practice for 
this? A total of 610 comrades’ courts have been 
established in the city; they are actively struggling 
against violators of Soviet morals. General meetings 
of workers at enterprises and residences are an effec- 
tive form of unmasking loafers and influencing them. 
Hundreds of people come to the meetings to talk 
about those who shame their native city. . . 

The notorious conduct of A. Korotkova was dis- 
cussed at one such meeting in the Leninski raion. 
She had worked anywhere for five years, drank, 
regularly violated public order, and abandoned her 
children. Korotkova was brought to criminal res- 
ponsibility by petition of the meeting, and the peo- 
ple’s court sentenced her to five years’ deprivation 
of freedom. The inveterate loafers Yaniuk, 
Semenishina, and Oinas were exiled from the city by 
decisions of workers’ meetings. They had poisoned 
the life of the people for years; they loafed, drank, 
arranged deals, and depraved other families. The 
public commissions of raion executive committees 
have been well received in the city. They consist of 
representatives of party and public organizations, 
old Communists, and senior workers. The commis- 
sions hold circuit sessions in clubs and house 
administrations, especially on the outskirts of the 
city. People declining socially useful labor and 
leading ostentatious lives appear before the commis- 
sions. By decisions of the commissions, 62 persons 
have been exiled from the city. In addition, 134 
loafers have been exiled from Odessa by decisions 
of local court agencies. The main concern of the 
commissions is preventive, public, educational in- 
fluence. 


Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), June 10, 1962. 
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cially Komsomol brigades) detaining ordinary Soviet 
citizens who have appeared in the company of foreign- 
ets, of their indiscriminately arresting people whose 
taste in clothes or hair style deviates from accepted 
norms, breaking up gatherings in private apartments in 
which “modernistic’ (jazz and classical) music was 
being played, dispersing crowds gathered to listen to 
“underground” poets, and confiscating formally sanc- 
tioned but disapproved “‘alien” literature (e.g., the 
magazine Amerika, pamphlets distributed at Western 
exhibits, efc.). 


THE “COMRADES’ COURTS,” which have been set 
up in residences, factories and farms and are em- 
powered to impose “‘public shaming,” fines, and other 
measures short of imprisonment, have been turned into 
agencies of political control in much the same way as 
the “brigades.” At the 21st Party Congress, Khrushchev 
demanded that the ‘comrades’ courts’ henceforth take 
up “not only questions of an industrial-productive 
character but also questions of a moral and daily-living 


character, instances of incorrect behavior by members of 


the collective which permit deviations from the norms 
of public order.’”?® That this constituted an authoriza- 
tion to invade the realm of politics was made clear 
by an editorial in Sovetskaia Rossiia which stated that 
“the basic task of the comrades’ courts is the struggle 


: for the purity of Communist morality and against 


manifestations of alien bourgeois ideology.’’*° 

Among the “public organizations,’ the ‘‘public 
meeting” is of particular interest because it has become 
one of the basic instruments for implementing the 
so-called ‘‘anti-parasite” laws. The latter provide that 


on petition of a “‘public meeting’’ (or of the police, or 


of both) the executive committees of local soviets can 


impose administrative exile with compulsory labor for 


a period of from two to five years on “parasites, idlers, 
and loafers.” Just what constitutes “parasitism” has 


-never been clearly defined. However, the assumption 


made by some observers that the “public meetings’’ 
deal only with petty speculators, loose women, perpetual 
drunkards, and juvenile delinquents is unfounded. 
There is evidence, for example, that “political” offenders 
are sometimes referred to public meetings by the secret 


police, in cases where the latter does not feel pressed 


to preserve secrecy by petitioning the local executive 
committees directly (or where it actively seeks publicity 
for purposes of general intimidation). Izvestia has 
feported one such case in which the secret police in- 


® XXI Sezd KPSS, I, p. 104. 
” Sovetskaia Rosstia, February 11, 1960. 


voked the help of a “public meeting” to deal with a 
worker who had been caught disseminating “‘all sorts 
of rumors and scandal’ acquired from listening to 
“hostile broadcasts.’”’? In this instance, the ‘‘public 
meeting” put the worker on parole for “reeducation,” 
but other cases have resulted in sentences of exile. 
Since the renewal of the regime’s campaign against 
religion, for example, Soviet press reports have revealed 
that “public meetings’ have exiled a number of 
sectarians and at least one rabbi.” 

In other press reports, the label of “‘parasite’’ has 
been variously attached to young “modernist” poets, to 
Soviet citizens. who receive packages from relatives 
abroad, to people whose only apparent “‘crime’”’ is having 
talked too freely to foreigners inside the Soviet Union, 
and to students who have refused job assignments in 
outlying areas.2? While no actual “‘trials’” have been 
reported in these instances, specific individuals have 
been named in every case, and there can be little doubt 
that at least some of them have been prosecuted under 
the ‘‘anti-parasite’”’ laws. Moreover, the term “parasite” 
has been applied to the whole group or category 
“represented” by the individuals under attack, suggest- 
ing that other, unadvertised trials may have occurred 
or are in the offing. Worth noting in this connection 
is Khrushchev’s statement last April at the 14th 
Komsomol Congress that, where the struggle against 
“parasitism” was concerned, “the Central Committee 
and government are thinking of intensifying control so 
as to eliminate shortcomings faster.’’** 


Coercion: Direct and Indirect 


Thus far we have discussed political coercion with 
reference to the operations of its major instruments: of 
the secret police, the courts, and the ‘‘public organiza- 
tions.” In conclusion, it is necessary to take note of 
phenomena which, while less directly associated with 
specific agencies of coercion, are nonetheless immensely 
relevant to the subject of this article. 

Perhaps the broadest application of coercion since 
Stalin’s death has occurred in conjunction with the 
settlement of the Virgin Lands. There is no doubt that 
many of the well over one million “volunteers’’ who 


*t Izvestia, September 6, 1959. 


2 Cf., Sovetskaia Rossiia, March 16, 1961; Kazakhstanskaia 
pravda, July 2, 1961 and October 7, 1961; Sovetskaia Moldavia, 
April 28, 1960. 

*> Cf. Trud, September 17, 1960; Sovetskaia Litva, October 
12, 1961; Sovetskaia Moldavia, April 15, 1960; Izvestia, July 
9, 1961 and December 27, 1961. 

* Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XIV, 16, p. 14. 
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WHAT IS A CRIME? 


TO OUR READERS: Those who can define the precise nature of the crime for which Adolf 
Yosifovitch Yutson (see below) was apprehended and sentenced to four years of exile and forced 
labor, and who can point to any other civilized country boasting similar legal concepts will receive 
a bound copy of Problems of Leninism, by J. V. Stalin. Please address your letters to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, U. S. Information Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Adolf Yosifovitch Yutson is 31 years old, tall and 
broad-shouldered. Looking at him one automatically 
thinks: “Such a person yields large quantities of 
production.” 

The judge announces the essence of the case. 
Yutson has been unemployed for several years. He 
haunts the thresholds of restaurants, drinks heavily, 
and steals money and valuable articles from his 
parents. 


The tender-hearted father “tossed” his offspring” 


Seal 


have journeyed to Siberia and Kazakhstan did so 
unwillingly. The very vocabulary which the Soviets use 
is indicative. People rarely ‘‘go” to the Virgin Lands; 


sufficiently large sums of money. Since this was not 
enough for his drinking sprees, Adolf turned to his 
mother with requests for “‘subsidies.” 

“Why do you not want to work?,” asks the judge. 

“And why should I work? My parents have much 
money, and it is enough for me.” 

With this phrase, he very precisely shaped his 
attitude toward life. 

The People’s Court sentenced Yutson to exile 
from Moscow for a period of four years with com- 
pulsory labor. 


—A. Lavrentiey, in Moskovskaia pravda 


(Moscow), August 4, 1962. 


those with medical releases were treated as “malinger 
ers” and ‘“‘deserters,’’27 


Another realm in which coercion has been broadl 


they are always “allocated,” ‘‘dispatched,” or ‘‘sent’’— 


applied is that of the peasants’ private homes, plots 
of course, on a “‘voluntary’” basis.2° At a minimum, 


and herds. In conjunction with the movement to mergé¢ 
collective farms (and/or transform them into state 
farms), many peasants have been forced to evacuate 
their homes and move into new, consolidated village 


“volunteers” are enlisted at open public meetings in an 
atmosphere of artificially generated enthusiasm. 
Regularly, appeals for ‘volunteers’ are accompanied by 


warnings that those who hold back will be looked upon 
as “‘idlers’’ and “‘shirkers’’ of doubtful commitment and 
loyalty to the Communist cause.2° Where students have 
been solicited to aid in summer harvesting, failure to 
“volunteer” has regularly been followed by expulsion 
from the Komsomol and university. The prevailing 
climate is suggested by one of the author’s own ex- 
periences when he expressed his sympathy to a young 
Soviet friend who had broken his leg. The friend te- 
plied, “Oh, it’s not really so bad, at least I can get a 
medical release from this year’s Virgin Land detail.” 
In this connection, it is worth noting that (according to 
Komsomolskaia pravda) at Leningrad University even 


* Cf. Pravda, April 13, 1956, for Khrushchev’s appeal to 
youth, in which he speaks of the Komsomol’s “assigning” 
youth to the Virgin Lands and factories’ “allocating’’ workers. 
Khrushchev recognizes in this appeal that real volunteers will 
not be numerous and calls on the Komsomol “to surmount this 
difficulty,” warning that “a great deal of educational work and 
public influence will be necessary.” 

* Cf. Sovetskaia Moldavia, December 14, 1956, for references 
to “shirkers” and suggestions that fleeing such assignments 
reflects a “poor political upbringing.” Also, Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, VII, 2 pd ey 
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centers. That this resettlement has always, or even often 
been voluntary is doubtful; indeed, if rumor in Moscov 
is to be believed, it has regularly been accomplished b 
brute force, complete with the razing of old homesteads 
Also, in a good many cases, the regime’s campaign td 
transfer all privately-owned cows to the collective farm 
has involved the use of force and violence. Thus 
Pravda reported in 1958 that kolkhboz chairmen in 4 
number of raions in the Ukraine were “compelling 
kolkhozniks to transfer privately-owned cattle to the 
common herds under guise of purchase.”?8 That thi 
practice has continued despite Pravda’s criticism has 
been borne out by Khrushchev himself, who at 

February 1961 meeting with Ukrainian agricultura 
officials criticized “people who compel the collective 
farmers to sell their cows.’2° It is difficult to imagine 
that the “‘people’ whom Khrushchev had in mind 
engaged in this practice entirely on their own initiative] 
more likely, in responding to central directives, they 


* Komsomolskaia pravda, April 28, 1960. 
* Pravda, February 13, 1958. 
* Ibid., February 1, 1961. 


overreacted, and then were used as scapegoats in tradi- 
tional Soviet style (shades of “Dizzy With Success’’!). 
The transfer of cows goes on—as does the regime’s 
program of transferring all private plots to the collec- 
tives. The latter is an extremely sensitive issue, and the 
authorities have been proceeding with great caution. 
However, it is proceeding, most likely to the accom- 
paniment of coercion—an assumption which is grounded 
in everything we know about Soviet peasant attitudes.%° 


— 


FINALLY, BRIEF MENTION should be made of 
what might be called /atent coercion—that is, coercion 
in the form of ¢hreats. Even a random sampling of the 
relevant sources is enough to demonstrate the continued 
prevalence of this particular form of political coercion. 
To some extent this may signify nothing more than a 
sort of rhetorical residue of Stalinism. However, the 
rulers of the Soviet Union do not ordinarily choose 
their words lightly, and there can be little doubt that 
they look upon threats as important weapons. 


The most conspicuous threats in recent years have 
been directed, of course, against the “anti-party group,” 
which has been denounced as an “anti-people group” 
(recalling Stalin’s phrase “enemy of the people’’), a 
“real conspiracy against the party,” and a clique in- 
tending to ‘‘decapitate the party leadership.” Less 
conspicuous but no less ominous threats have been 
directed at party and executive cadres, as a warning, no 
doubt, not to take the campaign against the “‘anti-party 
group” as a further step in “‘de-Stalinization”’ and hence, 
in some respects, a pledge to abstain from Stalin-like 
practices.?! Similarly, economic officials have been 
warned that certain kinds of failures and “deviations” in 
industry and agriculture may be treated as ‘political 
crimes.” This is the clear import, for example, of 
'Khrushchev’s warnings to agricultural officials who 


It may be indicative that cases have been reported of the 
-exiling as “‘parasites’’ of peasants who are devoting too much 
attention to their private plots. (Cf. Selskaia zhizn, August 
“11, 1961.) A related campaign, which we cannot discuss here, 
has occurred in the cities, where tremendous pressure has been 
»placed on the owners of private homes and dachas in an effort 
‘to force them to turn their holdings over to the state and thus 
deprive themselves of all possibility of withdrawing from col- 
lective life and state supervision and of acquiring a sense of, or 
conomic basis for, independence. 

* Tendencies of this sort have also probably been counter- 
cted by the widespread bloodless purge which has been under 
Way among middle-level cadres in recent years. So far the 
urge has led only to demotion or removal from office, but the 
Oincidence of the purge with the threats of violence directed 
t the former leaders is more ominous than either would be 
alone. 


engaged in practices in which “only enemies of the 
socialist state’ could engage.’? The same applies to his 
statement at the 21st Congress that it was necessary to 
replace those officials who “because of age or for other 
reasons can no longer carry out with the necessary 
energy and active spirit the work entrusted to them.” 
True, Khrushchev went on to state that “in the majority 
of cases they are good comrades, loyal to the party,” 
but, while a relatively sanguine outsider might consider 
this last sentence conciliatory, almost a guarantee against 
political coercion,** to an apparatchik or manager the 
crucial question may be how to avoid being numbered 
among the mnority which is not considered loyal to 
the party. 

Another group which has been the object of constant 
threats is the cultural intelligentsia. At his famous 
meetings with writers and artists in 1957, Khrushchev 
interlarded his pleas for a voluntary restoration of 
discipline with a heavy admixture of threats, including, 
it is alleged on good authority, a promise that in the 
event of continued dissidence “our hand will not 
tremble.” In 1960, at another meeting with members of 
the intelligentsia, Khrushchev went out of his way to 
cite the case of three young institute staff members who 
had been expelled from the party for “anti-party activi- 
ties; after disclosing that he had rejected an appeal on 
their behalf by a prominent Academician, he went on 
to warn those concerned that if they “did not under- 
stand the stern warning given them, more serious 
measures would be used against them.’’ Characteristi- 
cally, the metaphor he chose to depict the party’s relation 
to the writers was that of a forester who periodically 
has to thin the forest in order to maintain its general 
health.** More recently an even more ominous note 
has been sounded by Shelepin, who lashed out against 
certain ‘‘unstable elements’ among the cultural intelli- 
gentsia, accusing them of engaging in ‘‘sabotage on the 
ideological front.’’*° 

Many more examples of threats could be cited if space 
permitted. But only two more general points about 
the role of threats in Soviet society need be noted. 
First, thanks to the lingering memory of Stalinism, the 
present regime can count on its threats being taken in 


° Cf. Pravda, January 22, 1961, and February 1, 1961. 

Cf. Edward Crankshaw, Khrushchev's Russia, Gloucester, 
Mass., Smith, 1960. 

** Kommunist, No. 7, 1961. It is noteworthy that at this 
meeting Khrushchev expressed his pleasure at the absence of 
the “thunder and lightning’’ which had marked the preceding 
meetings. To a considerable extent this is an index of the 
effectiveness of his earlier threats, since his demands re- 
mained unchanged. 

* XXII Sezd, Il, p. 401. 
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and attitude which are the target of threats indicates, 
this indeed is very often the case. 

The main purpose of the preceding pages has been 
to delineate some of the major dimensions of political 
coercion in the Soviet Union today. As noted at the 
outset, the evidence is too scanty and ambiguous to per- 
mit firm conclusions or far-reaching generalizations. 
However, it is certainly adequate to show that the role 
of coercion is much greater in the Soviet Union than in 
democratic countries, and to demonstrate the inap- 
propriateness of references to the USSR as a society in 
which “people are no longer scared of the police,’** or 
as one characterized’ by a “new reign of law.”%® Not 
does the evidence lend much support to the notion that 
references of this sort are merely “slightly premature.””*° 
It is worth noting that the evidence points to a rise in 
the level of coercion since the 21st Party Congress. The 
fact that this was the first congress to meet after the 
succession struggle had been resolved (by the rout of the 
“‘anti-party group’) suggests that the decrease in coercion 
which followed Stalin’s death was partly due to tactical 
considerations on the part of those participating in the 
struggle for power, and that it was merely of temporary 
significance. At the same time, the rise in the level of 
coercion seems less likely to be short-lived, because it is 
intimately related to Khrushchev’s effort to revitalize 
Bolshevik ideology and his programmatic commitment to 
the realization of what is called full-fledged communism. 


earnest even when they are only irregularly imple- 
mented. Actually, threats are more regularly imple- 
mented than is commonly realized. To take the case of 
the cultural intelligentsia, for every Yevtushenko who 
enjoys apparent immunity, there are many others whose 
“deviations” are punished.?* We have already cited the 
cases of Yesenin-Volpin and Naritza, but one should 
particularly note in this connection the extensive purges 
carried out among the cultural intelligentsia of the 
minorities.27 However, to repeat, even where 
implementation is only irregular, memory serves to 
make threats much more effective in shaping behavior 
than would otherwise be the case. 


national 


Halimark of Totalitarianism 


The second thing to be noted is that quite apart from 
their immediate content and direction and quite apart 
from their role in forestalling or inducing specific 
actions by specific individuals and groups, threats serve 
to create an atmosphere of intimidation, if not of terror, 
which inhibits the growth of unauthorized ties of 
solidarity and of a spirit of “normalcy,” trust, and 
confidence. Here, too, memory plays a key role, lead- 
ing many people to exaggerate the intensity of threats 
and to assume that they are intended to apply broadly 
rather than narrowly even when this is not the case. 
However, as the vagueness of the categories of action 


We have already noted the relationship between 
ideology and the role of the “public organizations” and 
have cited Khrushchev’s promise that this role will be} 
yet further enhanced. The ultimate goal is that “every 
Soviet citizen should not merely obey the law himself, 
observe labor discipline, guard and strengthen state ane 
public property, and observe the norms of the socialist™ 
community, but also demand that other citizens do the} 
same and struggle against all anti-social acts.’’** Whatf 
the Soviets envision, therefore, is a society in whi 
every citizen will become a policeman, thus “fulfilling 
and over-fulfilling’ Lenin’s old aspiration that “every 
Communist should be a Chekist,” a society which will in 
effect take on the character of a penal system. The ¢ 
will be a complete merger of law, morality, and eve 
decorum, so that breaches of the latter two will be 


* One notes with particular horror the resuscitation of the 
term “cosmopolitanism.” (Cf. Pravda, January 9, 1960, the 
decree of the Central Committee on current failings in ideo- 
logical work.) That the term is still used with special refer- 
ence to the Jews is suggested by its appearance in a vicious 
attack on Yevgenii Yevtushenko’s protest against anti-Semitism, 
“Babi Yar.” (Literatura i Zhizn, September 24, 1961. Yev- 
tushenko himself, of course, is not Jewish.) Now, as earlier, 
however, it has a broader connotation, embracing all members 
of the intelligentsia who lean too much towards Western 
culture. More particularly, it is used with regard to all mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia of the national. minorities who do 
not emphasize sufficiently the degree to which their native 
cultures are indebted to Russian culture (Cf. Sovetskaia Ros- 
siia, April 2, 1960, for the use of ‘“‘cosmopolitanism” in ref- 
ference to ‘modernist’? composers; Sovetskaia Litva, March 2, 
1960; Sovetskaia Latvia, January 19, 1960.) 

“In Lithuania in 1959-60 there was a wholesale purge of 
universities, aimed at rooting out “‘nationalist distortions’ in 
the curriculum and teaching; in 1962, there was a broader treated as crimes.” . 
and more intensive purge of “nationalist elements.” (Cf. i 
Sovetskaia Litva, March 2, 1960; XXII Sezd, Il, pp. 50-52.) * Werth, op. cit. (see f.n. 13), p. 45 


A similar purge of universities, writers, etc., as well as party 
cadres who “did not display the necessary political aware- 
ness” in combatting them, took place in Latvia. (Sovetskaia 
Latvia, February 2, 1960.) In Moldavia, the purge was only 


slightly less extensive, as it was in Central Asia. (Cf. Sovet- 
skaia Moldavia, March 27, 1960.) 
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® Harrison E. Salisbury, A New Russia?, New York, Harp 
1962, p. 127. | 


40 iH Hy 
Ibid., p. 128. Cf. also, Crankshaw, op. cit., p. 127. | 
; 


"Cf. Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XI, 10, p. 1. 
“Cf. N. G. Aleksardrov, Pravo i zakonnost (Moscow 
1961). This leading text puts the matter as follows: “In t 


Likewise—and perhaps of more. immediate and 
pressing significance—the newly intensified campaign 
against sectarians which was mentioned in the preceding 
pages is clearly related to the ideological postulate that 
all “survivals of the past’’ must be eradicated before 
full-fledged communism can be achieved: it may thus 
well presage an all-out assault on religion and the 
churches. The sectarians have been identified, in effect, 
as “‘objective enemies’’ of the regime, and although this 
status has not yet been extended to other believers, 
already all “Christian and Moslem ministers” as well as 
all believers devout enough to observe fasts have been 
characterized as malicious “parasites.’’48 

Finally, the increased application of coercion in the 
agricultural sector is related to the ideological premise 
that communism means an end to all private property. 
The Soviets allege that only persuasion will be used to 
affect the demise of private property, but their current 
Practice gives one pause, and where the future is con- 
cerned, it is not irrelevant to note that rapid collectiviza- 
tion is still cited in Soviet writings as a prime example 
of ‘‘persuasion.” 44 


THOUGH IT HAS risen in recent years, the level of 
coercion in Soviet society has certainly not reached 
Stalinist heights. That it could not do so is far from 
}clear. Many have argued that social and economic de- 
velopments make a “‘return to Stalinism’ impossible, 
but there is good reason to remain skeptical. The argu- 
ents are too complex to be treated here and have in 
any case received considerable attention elsewhere; but 
surely the example of Nazi Germany suffices to suggest 


»rocess of development of laws into Communist social norms, 
he difference between law and morality becomes less and less 
marked. In this connection . . . the reaction of society to 
yreaches of moral norms is not limited to unorganized and 
nformal condemnation of immoral acts but involves, beyond 
is, fully defined, predetermined consequences merging in 
external form with methods of legal influence on lawbreakers.” 
* Cf. Trud, September 17, 1960. 

“ Sovetskaia obshchestvennost na strazhe sotsialisticheskoi 
‘akonnosti (Soviet Society on Guard of Socialist Legality), 
‘Moscow, 1960), p. 50. 


that neither a high degree of “industrial maturity” nor 
an eminently educated population are guarantees against 
a terroristic political system—dquite apart from the fact 
that in Russia, as Khrushchev’s successful implementation 
of major programs opposed by key professional and 
managerial groups indicates, the powers of resistance 
of the Soviet “new class” are very slight indeed. Cer- 
tainly there are no institutional barriers against a “return 
to Stalinism.”” The Procurator-General of the USSR has 
argued that the Soviet constitution and legal system pro- 
vide “reliable guarantees’ against a reversion to Stalin- 
ism,** but one has only to recall the sundry “guarantees” 
in the so-called “Stalinist Constitution (still in force to 
this day) to realize how specious this argument is. Police 
Chief Shelepin was perhaps more realistic when he 
assured the 21st Congress that “this shameful business 

. will never be repeated” because “the party and the 
Central Committee will neyer allow it.’’4® The desire 
of the leadership is now and will be for some time to 
come the key factor determining the level of coercion 
in Soviet society. 


We have seen that, having consolidated its position, 
the leadership has increased the level of coercion and 
shown signs of desiring to increase it still further. 
However, that it desires or will desire to increase it to 
Stalinist heights seems unlikely. The reason is not that 
the present regime is less committed than Stalin to total 
control, but rather that it is less paranoiac; that it is 
possessed of more subtle means of control deriving from 
successful industrialization; and that, thanks in part to 
the massive indoctrination (intellectual coercion) of the 
past 45 years, as well as to the relaxation of outright 
terror, it can count upon a wider acceptance of its poli- 
cies, even when these policies contribute to the further 
consolidation of totalitarian rule. The Soviet Union is 
still very far from a “‘consensual” or “‘popular’’ totali- 
tarianism in which external coercion would be super- 
fluous due to the internalization of totalitarian mores. 
However, it is equally far—indeed farther—from con- 
stitutional democracy. 


* Cf. New York Times, May 28, 1962. 


MA Se7a, 11, Batol. 
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The Indian CP 


Between Moscow and Peking 


By Harry Gelman 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The policy conflict between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties has 
generated a tendency among the other member parties of the world Communist movement to 
gravitate into either the Moscow or the Peking camp, with the CPSU thus far successful in 
retaining the allegiance of the overwhelming majority of parties. But the division has also pen- 
etrated inside a number of individual Communist parties, especially in Asia. Nowhere has the 
resultant tug-of-war between opposing party factions been more acute than in the Indian CP. 
Written before the recent eruption of Sino-Indian hostilities, Mr. Gelman's article provides the 
background necessary for understanding the peculiar position in which the Sino-Soviet conflict 
has placed one of the world’s largest Communist parties. 


MOSCOW’S RENEWED campaign since the 22nd 
CPSU Congress to pressure member parties of the 
world Communist movement into committing them- 
selves to the support of the CPSU in its dispute with 
the Chinese and Albanian party leaderships has fostered 
evident dissension, recrimination, and factional 
struggle in the ranks of many Communist parties, but 
nowhere more than in the Communist Party of India 
(CPI). As a combined result of geography, the im- 
portance of India, and the party’s own history, the CPI 
was destined to become sort of a borderline ground in 
the Communist internecine conflict, an arena where the 
opposing influences of the Soviet and Chinese parties 
now clash more openly and on more equal terms than 
in any other Communist party of comparable im- 
portance. 

The Indian party occupies a borderline position in 
another sense as well. The response of the world’s 
Avs otal Sal ete Se ate BE ae ae, Ee ee 
Mr. Gelman is an American student of Indian affairs. 
His article 1s a condensed version of a paper originally 
presented at the last meeting of the Association for 
Asian Studies (Boston, April 1962) and is soon to be 


published as part of the compendium Communism in 
Asia (New York, Praeger). 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Communist parties to the CPSU’s call for suppo 
against its “fraternal” adversaries has shown a striking 
geographic pattern: on the one hand, public backing 
for Moscow—in the form of denunciations of Tiranag 
and, in some cases, of Peking as well—from nearly alll 
the CP’s of Europe, the Western Hemisphere, Nort | 
Africa, and the Middle East; on the other, refusal to 
render such support—ranging from polite criticisms off 
Khrushchev’s attack on Hoxha to explicit endorsement 
of Chinese policy positions—on the part of nearly al 
the parties of Asia and the Far East.1 In between th 
broadly pro-CPSU Middle East and the broadly pro 
CPC Far East lies India, where the Communist Party. 

long under Soviet tutelage—now has a large andj 
vociferous anti-CPSU and pro-Chinese minority which 
controls several of the provincial party organizations§ 
is well represented in the party center, and can nq 
longer be purged without the danger of splitting thd 
party in two. 


‘Until the CPI did so in August 1962, the only Com 
munist parties in the Far Eastern area which had followed the 
CPSU in ctiticizing Albania were those of Outer Mongoliagf 
Ceylon, and Australia. 


an, 


This situation in the CPI has come about as a result 
of forces which have been at work within the party 
or over a decade, some of them independent of the 
3ino-Soviet conflict. They include the growth of un- 
yrecedented factionalism and indiscipline, with a corol- 
aty weakening of the authority of the party center at 
he hands of defiant provincial party committees; the 
mergence of incompatible views among the rival fac- 
ions on the line to be taken towards Nehru’s ‘“‘national 
ourgeois’ government; the declining authority of the 
“PSU and growing prestige of the CPC in the eyes 
f many Indian Communists; and finally, the steady 
olarization of the party into leftist and rightest factions 
livided along pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet lines. 


[he Intrusion of Chinese Influence 


The beginnings of such a division became discernible 
luring the controversy which developed within the 
-PI between 1947 and 1951 over the methods of 
truggle the party should adopt for the conquest of 
ower, the immediate objectives it should pursue, and 
he classes to be admitted into alliance with it. In the 
ourse of the controversy, one of the provincial party 
ommittees advocated the methods of the Chinese Com- 
qunists as a more suitable model for the CPI than the 
oviet, while the orthodox party leadership under B. T. 
.anadive, in attempting to suppress the oppositionists, 
penly attacked Mao Tse-tung as a heretic and deviator 
tom Marxist and Stalinist teachings. Ranadive even- 
aally fell from power and was replaced in command 
f the party by the pro-Chinese group, who publicly 
pologized to Mao in the name of the CPI. 

Two lasting consequences flowed from these events. 
irst, although the avowedly Maoist CPI leaders were 
aemselves later replaced in control by a middle-of-the- 
oad group led by Ajoy Ghosh, and though the Chinese 
path” was ruled not entirely applicable to India, a 
egree of Chinese influence was nevertheless firmly im- 
lanted and legitimized within the party, with the result 
rat Peking became a source of inspiration and guidance 
xt the CPI second only to Moscow. Secondly, the 
sctionalism, indiscipline, and blatant regional disregard 
* central party authority which developed during the 
ggle against Ranadive became permanent features 
* CPI life, to a degree not seen in virtually any other 
Ommunist party. So weakened was the control of the 
mtral leadership that it could no longer arbitrarily 
Apose a single, rigid policy line upon the often defiant 
‘ovincial party organizations. The national leaders 
mded to depend more and more on the latter as a 


power base, and at times the party Politburo itself 
virtually ceased to meet.? 

The fragmentation of authority in the party was a 
major factor behind the CPI’s halting, halfhearted re- 
sponse to the shift in Moscow’s policy toward Nehru 
between 1951 and 1955. By degrees the party leader- 
ship had to adjust its line to the gradually softening 
Soviet attitude, conceding initially that there were some 
positive aspects to Nehru’s generally black foreign 
policy, next that his foreign policy was generally good 
but his domestic policy bad, and finally that even his 
domestic policy had some favorable features. Each of 
these successive modifications was accomplished only 
over the strenuous opposition of a large section of the 
party, whose contention was that to accept them would 
be to sacrifice the CPI’s own chances of gaining political 
power to the interests of Soviet foreign policy. The 
strength of the opposition was reflected in the 1951 
CPI program and was again manifested at the Third 
Party Congress at Madurai in December 1953. 

While Secretary-General Ghosh led the fight for 
rightward adjustment of the party line to accommodate 
Soviet policy, the leftist opposition—now spearheaded 
by Ranadive—became increasingly centered in three 
provincial party organizations: those of West Bengal 
and the Punjab, traditionally centers of terrorist activity, 
and of Andhra. This opposition manifested itself with 
growing force as the shift of Soviet policy, cautiously 
begun three years before Stalin’s death, accelerated 
greatly in the 1954-55 “Bandung” period, during which 
Nehru exchanged visits with Soviet and Chinese leaders 
and the USSR began economic assistance to India. 


The 20th Congress and Kerala 


Against this background of mounting antagonism to 
Soviet policy within the CPI, the 20th CPSU Congress 
of February 1956 and the events that flowed from it 
subjected the party to a new series of shocks. The first 
and most profound was the impact of de-Stalinization, 
which not only intensified the disorganization, indis- 


? Published CPI documents provide evidence that the leaders 
of rival groups within the central party leadership looked — 
primarily to the privincial party committees for support of their 
conflicting policy positions. See “Report to the [Fourth] 
Party Congress’ (p. 58) and “Organizational Methods and 
Practices of the Party Centre’ (p. 97), both published in 
Democratic Research Service brochure, Communist Double 
Talk at Palghat, Bombay, 1956. 

° The Soviet shift of policy began after an exchange of let- 
ters in July 1950 between Stalin and Nehru regarding settle- 
ment of the Korean War. See Allen S. Whiting, China Crosses 
the Yalu, New York, Macmillan, 1960, pp. 60-62. 
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cipline, and spirit of cynicism rampant within the party, 
but also accelerated the decline of CPSU authority and 
prestige while bolstering those sections of the CPI which 
tended to sympathize with Peking’s viewpoint.* Another 
blow was the 20th Congress’ line on the possibility of 
peaceful transition to socialism, and especially the in- 
terpretation placed on it with specific reference to India 
in an authoritative Soviet article which implied that 
Nehru, and not the CPI, would lead the nation into 
socialism.® This essentially “‘revisionist’’ interpretation 
was publicly challenged by Secretary-General Ghosh 
himself, and the CPSU subsequently retreated to a 
more orthodox view, though still insisting on qualified 
CPI support of Nehru and primary reliance upon par- 
liamentary tactics. Soviet armed suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt in the fall of 1956 added to the unrest 
in Indian Communist ranks, weakening the influence 
of the CPSU among the moderate CPI elements which 
were its natural supporters.’ 

Then, in April 1957, the CPI forces favoring par- 
liamentary tactics and restrained support of Nehru 
received a major windfall with the Communists’ elec- 
toral victory and consequent formation of the govern- 
ment in Kerala state, marking the first time in history 
that a Communist party had achieved even localized 
governing power solely through the ballot. This first 
apparent vindication of the 20th Congress dictum on 


“In his report to the Fourth CPI Congress at Palghat, which 
followed the 20th Congress, Ghosh alluded to the consternation 
caused in the Indian party by the exposure of Stalin’s crimes, 
stating that “some of our comrades say that the whole moral 
basis on which they stood is shaken and there is nothing on 
which to stand.”” He appealed to the party not to give way to 
“cynicism” and argued that the CPSU still remained ‘“‘the 
leading party’ of the international Communist movement. 
(See Ghosh report in Communist Double Talk, op. Cit., 
pp. 117-25.) The CPI Central Committee later adopted a 
resolution warning against aiding the ‘enemies of com- 
munism’’ by a negatively “one-sided appraisal” of Stalin’s role. 
(New Age, July 15, 1956.) 

*Modeste Rubinstein, “A Non-Capitalist Path for Under- 
developed Countries,” New Times (Moscow), Nos. 28 and 32, 
1956; reprinted in the CPI monthly New Age, Vol. V, No. 
10, October 1956, pp. 19-28. This article stressed the endorse- 
ment by Nehru and the Congress party of “‘socialism” for 
India and hailed the growth of state capitalism in the Indian 
economy as a “‘progressive’’ step toward eventual socialism. 
(The CPI publishes separate monthly and weekly organs, both 
entitled New Age.) 

* Writing in the same issue of New Age (pp. 6-18) which 
reprinted the Rubinstein article. 

"In an open letter replying to a Socialist challenge to the 
CPI on the Hungarian issue (New Age, November 18, 1956), 
Ghosh apologetically defended the Soviet action but admitted 


that the CPI had been wrong in “idealizing the USSR” in the 
past. 
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the feasibility of the parliamentary path to power helpec 
to keep the predominant weight of CPI opinion on the 
side of the moderates for the next three years, and its 
effect was reflected in a shift from the line of the Apri 
1956 Palghat (Fourth) Party Congress, which hac 
cautiously acknowledged the possibility of a peacef 
transition to socialism by parliamentary means backec 
up by mass movements, to that of the Amritsar (Fifth 
Congress of April 1958, which exuded confidence thai 
the peaceful Communist takeover in Kerala could be 
repeated in other Indian states, and eventually even a 
the center. This further move to the right in CP. 
policy was again made over the bitter opposition o 
Ranadive and the party militants, whose hostility te 
parliamentary tactics was aggravated by the fact that the 
presence of a Communist government in Kerala ham 
pered them from agitating any issue that might endange 
that regime. 


Widening of the Breach 


In 1959, the marked growth of Sino-Soviet frictior 
—over Communist policy towards the “imperiali 
camp,” the attitude to be taken towards the nationa 
bourgeoisie in emerging nations, and the most appro 
priate means of achieving ruling power—began for the 
first time to have serious repercussions within the CPI 
The gap between Moscow and Peking suddenly widened 
partly as a result of events beyond the control of eithe 
party (e.g., the Tibetan revolt, Nehru’s decision to ous 
the Communist government in Kerala, and Washing§ 
ton’s invitation’ of Khrushchev to visit the Uniteg 
States), but partly also because of a conscious turn t 
the right by the CPSU and a contrary turn to the leff 
by the CPC. In the fall of 1959, Khrushchev not onl | 
aroused Peking’s bitter resentment by taking a publiclff 
neutral position regarding the Sino-Indian border co 
flict, but also followed up his American visit with 
adoption of a generally softer line toward the Wes 
than ever before—or since. Peking, on the other hance 
grew increasingly shrill and uncompromising in 1 
warnings against “imperialist” treachery and the dar 
gers of conciliation. Against this background of sharp 
ening Sino-Soviet divergence, the rightist and leftis 
factions of the CPI began identifying themselves to 4 
increasing degree with the respective policy lines of 
Moscow and Peking. . 

Khrushchev’s refusal to take Communist China’s sid 
in the border dispute with India emphasized difference 
that had already become manifest in connection wit 
the Tibetan revolt some months before. After reporting 
the outbreak of the rebellion, Moscow exciséd all hostil 


references to India from its press coverage, placing the 
blame for the uprising on Tibetan reactionaries, Western 
imperialism, and Chiang Kai-shek. Peking, on the other 
hand, mounted a concerted propaganda campaign accus- 
iit g the Indian government of being implicated in the 
tevolt and in the “abduction” of the Dalai Lama across 
the Indian border. Public denunciations of Nehru at 
mass meetings throughout Communist China culminated 
in a Jen-min jih-pao editorial (May 6, 1959) reiterating 
charges of Indian interference in Tibet and alleging 

at Nehru, in spite of his differences with the “im- 
perialists,” nevertheless was strongly influenced in some 
his policies by the Indian ‘‘big bourgeoisie’ tied in 
with imperialism. 


Soon thereafter, in midsummer of 1959, came the 
Indian government’s removal of the Communist regime 
in Kerala. While the CPI at the time reacted to this 
long-expected event with comparative restraint, the 
Kerala ouster probably confirmed the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership in its estimate that Nehru’s policies 
were becoming increasingly inimical to Communist in- 
‘erests, and this estimate in turn was an important 
Motivation behind Peking’s belligerence towards India 
nm the border conflict that followed in the fall. 
Communist China’s aggressive posture in the frontier 
lispute was calamitous for the CPI. Following Nehru’s 
‘tatement in the Lok Sabha on August 29 announcing 
chinese Communist infringement of Indian territory, 
he CPI Secretariat issued an evasive declaration which 
stoused widespread public attack by its failure to come 
vut in clear-cut support of the government. Chinese 
Sommunist diplomatic notes to New Delhi on September 
1 and 8 added fuel to the fire by accusing India of 
“aggression” and by laying down enlarged Chinese 
erritorial demands. The effect of these developments 
vas not only to precipitate intensified factional dis- 
ension within the CPI, but also to threaten the party 
vith grave political isolation. 


Moscow in the Sino-Indian Conflict 


The Soviet Union chose this moment to intervene. 
imultaneously with the delivery of the second Chinese 
ote to New Delhi, Pravda on September 8 reported 
iat Ghosh was in Moscow. This was followed the 
ext day by an official statement, disseminated by the 
Oviet news agency TASS, which deplored the clashes 
n the Sino-Indian border and urged a negotiated set- 
fement, but conspicuously refrained from taking any 
and on the merits of either disputant’s claims.’ This 


'* Published in Pravda, September 10, 1959. 


tacit expression of Soviet neutrality was apparently de- 
cided upon after consultations with Ghosh and ob- 
viously was intended to dissociate the Soviet Union 
from the action of its Chinese ally in the eyes of the 
Indian government and public, and at the same time 
to relieve the domestic pressure on the CPI. The Soviet 
move naturally angered Peking, where it was apparently 
viewed as a betrayal of the duty to support a fraternal 
member of the Communist bloc against a bourgeois 
government, and reinforced Chinese Communist deter- 
mination to oppose Khrushchev’s general line of 
“unprincipled” conciliation of the West. 

A few weeks later, both Khrushchev and Ghosh were 
simultaneously in Peking for the October 1 celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. The Soviet leader used this occasion to voice 
a pointed public warning against attempting to ‘‘test 
the stability of the capitalist system by force,” and he 
presumably also lent his support to efforts which, ac- 
cording to later-published Indian press reports,® were 
made by Ghosh to persuade the Chinese Communist 
leaders to moderate their harsh Indian policy. These 
efforts apparently met with no success. Chinese intran- 
sigence was reflected in a Peking article, published even 
before the conclusion of Ghosh’s talks, which asserted 
that “the leaders of India” had shown themselves to 
be ‘“‘double-faced neutralists’ who “maintain such intri- 
cate relations with the imperialists that they are led to 
manifest expansionist ambitions.’’?° 

Nevertheless, after returning home, Ghosh claimed 
at an October 18 press conference—given extensive 
publicity in the party press'Y—that Mao had given him 
firm assurances of Peking’s peaceful intentions towards 
India. Almost immediately his statement was belied 
by a new frontier clash in the Ladakh area, in which 
Chinese Communist troops killed some Indian border 
guards and took others prisoner, Peking officially pro- 
testing to New Delhi that the clash had resulted from 
Indian provocation. Placed in a ridiculous position, 
Ghosh reacted sharply. A declaration issued by the 
CPI Secretariat on October 24 called the Ladakh clash 
a “tragic event’ and affirmed that there was “no justt- 
fication whatever” for the firing upon Indian border 
personnel. Also, at meetings of the party's Central 
Executive Committee and National Council at Meerut 
during November, Ghosh evidently supported demands 
by the rightist faction led by S. A. Dange for conces- 
sions to Indian public sentiment. After intense resist- 
ance by the party militants, these deliberations finally 


° Link (New Delhi weekly), September 11, 1960. 
© Shih-chieh Chih-shih (Peking), October 5, 1959. 
™ New Age, October 25, 1959. 
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produced a compromise resolution which, though still 
ambivalent, brought the CPI stand on the border con- 
flict somewhat closer to the nationalist position. 

Meanwhile, the CPSU was shifting from neutrality 
to at least implicit criticism of the Chinese course. The 
CPI publication New Age on November 15 carried an 
interview given by Khrushchev to its Moscow corre- 
spondent, who quoted the Soviet leader as saying that 
the border conflict was ‘a sad and stupid story” be- 
cause the area in dispute was virtually uninhabited and 
without strategic value. Khrushchev pointedly cited the 
USSR’s past cession of frontier territory to Iran as a 
lesson in the amicable settlement of such differences, 
remarking: “We gave up more than we gained; what 
were a few kilometers for a country like the Soviet 
Union?” Though perhaps intended to placate the 
Indian government, these remarks also had an imme- 
diate impact on the CPI rank-and-file and helped to 
widen the division between the right-wing and leftist 
factions of the party. 


The CPI Under Pressure 


As the divergencies between Moscow and Peking 
became more openly and repeatedly manifest during 


1960, the conflict took on the character of an organi- 
zational struggle in which the CPSU and CPC began 
vying with each other for the allegiance of the other 
party leaderships. It was at the Rumanian Party Con- 
gress in Bucharest in June 1960 that the CPI was first 


called upon to take a positton in this struggle. As_ 
happened, the Indian party was represented at th 
meeting by two leftist members of the CPI Secretaria 
Basavapunniah and Bhupesh Gupta. They not onl 
heard Khrushchev assail Chinese policies—withou 
naming the CPC—in his public address to the congres 
but also were reported to have been present at a behinc 
the-scenes gathering of party representatives at whic 
the Soviet leader specifically attacked the Chinese “‘fa 
their attitude towards India and other Asian cou 
tries."'* Although most of the foreign delegates w 
spoke at this and other private meetings at Buchare 
supported Khrushchev, Bhupesh Gupta reportedly dé 
livered an evasive speech which failed to commit t 
CPI to the Soviet position.1* 

In the wake of the developments at Bucharest, t 
right-wing faction of the CPI renewed its offensi 
against the party leftists in an effort to identify the 
clearly with the Chinese resistance to CPSU authorit 
When the issue was finally pressed to a decision at | 
Central Executive Committee meeting in early Septen 
ber, a majority of the members, who had hitherto bee 
vacillating, swung to the side of the right-wing leade 
identified with the CPSU, and the Committee passe 
and published a resolution which, without mentioni 
China, espoused the positions of the Soviet party © 
peaceful coexistence, policy towards the Indian nations 


“Link, July 31, 1960; also see Blitz (New Delhi), Ju 
30, 1960. 
® Link, July 31, 1960. 


Applying Marxism-Leninism to Concrete Conditions: 
Two Views from the CPI 


It is the primary responsibility of a Socialist Government 
like that of China to see that a vast country like India 
remains friendly to the socialist states and that the unity 
of the peace camp is not impaired. The correctness or 
otherwise of historical claims should be subordinated to 
the paramount need of strengthening the unity of the 
peace camp and to the interests of the democratic move- 
ment. It is to be deeply regretted that this is not how 
the Chinese leaders approached the question. They made 
a basically wrong assessment of the Indian situation; this 
was done without any effort to ascertain the views of the 
CPI. . . . Throughout the development of the crisis in 
India-China relations, the USSR played a correct role, 


treating it as a conflict between two countries of the 
peace camp. 


—CPI Central Executive Committee 
resolution of Sept. 7, 1960. 
Link, September 18, 1960. 
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In the opinion of the West Bengal Council, the Centr: 
Executive Committee itself, by criticizing a brother part 
without hearing its views . . . has adopted a metho 
which is much more reprehensible than what it sought t 
deprecate. . . . Utmost care and caution was all the mom 
necessary before coming to any conclusions because thi 
divergencies of opinion were primarily between two greq 
Communist parties of the world, both of whom have ric 
revolutionary experiences, have successfully applieg 
Marxism-Leninism to concrete conditions and have | 
great revolutions and both of whom exert influence off 
the course of the world revolutionary movement. It cz | 
not be anything else but utter irresponsibility to rush til 
conclusions without caring to know the viewpoint of onfl 
of the great parties. 


—West Bengal Communist Party Stam 
Council resolution of Oct. 21, 196 
Hindustan Times, November 14, 196@ 


‘government, and the possibility of non-violent transi- 
tion to socialism. 

_ In addition, the right-wing faction reportedly suc- 
ceeded in forcing through—over the strenuous objec- 
tions of Ranadive and the representatives of the West 
Bengal and Punjab party organizations—a secret CEC 
resolution explicitly condemning the policies of the 
Chinese Communist Party and upholding Soviet insist- 
Fence upon a general Communist policy of preserving 
and cultivating Indian national good will towards the 
“socialist camp.’’ On Sino-Indian issues, the resolution 
disapproved the Indian government’s action in giving 
sanctuary to the Dalai Lama, but was much more em- 
‘phatic in denouncing Peking’s charges that the Indian 
‘town of Kalimpong had been the command center of 
the Tibetan revolt, that the Dalai Lama had been 
“abducted” to India under duress, and that the cause 
‘of trouble lay in “Indian expansionism.” Peking was 
accused of basing its policy towards India on a new 
and mistaken assessment of the Indian situation (in 
particular, of the role of the ‘‘national bourgeoisie’’) 
“without any effort to ascertain the views of the CPI,” 
whereas the resolution credited Moscow with having 
taken a correct stand in treating the Sino-Indian dispute 
as an unjustified conflict ‘‘between two countries of 
the peace camp.’’!4 


THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE Committee’s adoption 
of the secret resolution evoked angry protests from the 
»rovincial party organizations backing the leftist group 
of CPI leaders, many of whom had continued to flaunt 
sublicly their sympathy for the militant views of the 
chinese Communists. On October 21, 1960, the West 
Bengal party organization reportedly passed a resolu- 
jon accusing the CEC of having taken “wrong and 
varmful” action almost solely on the basis of Soviet 
cusations and without properly acquainting itself with 
ithe views of the CPC.’’1> The committee was alleged 
) have overemphasized the evidence of “one or two 
‘ed Flag articles and one or two speeches’ by Chinese 
raders while conveniently refusing to take into account 
ne numerous Soviet official articles, speeches, and 
PSU documents which had provoked the Chinese te- 
ion. The West Bengal party resolution further 
Marged that the CEC had acted despite knowing that 


™ Tbid., September 11 and 18, 1960. 

“The purported text of the resolution was published in the 
industan Times, November 14, 1960. Another passage 
plied that the secret CEC “inner-party resolution” had been 
iked to the press by the right-wing members of the com- 
ittee, suggesting that the West Bengal party’s counter- 
s0lution may have been similarly leaked in retaliation. 


the Chinese delegates at Bucharest had ‘“‘refuted”’ 
Khrushchev’s criticism there as being ‘untrue and 
slanderous.” 


The “views of the CPC’ alluded to in the West 
Bengal resolution apparently had been communicated 
directly to one of the provincial party leaders, Hare 
Krishna Konar, when he attended the (North) Viet- 
namese party congress in September as a member of 
the CPI delegation. According to Indian press sources, 
Konar subsequently reported to the West Bengal party 
on his talks with the Chinese representatives at the 
congress, reciting a list of CPC grievances against Mos- 
cow dating back to the 20th CPSU Congress. In par- 
ticular, he stressed Peking’s charges that Khrushchev’s 
peaceful coexistence line was ‘‘sowing illusions” about 
“Western imperialism,” that the bourgeois govern- 
ments of newly-independent Asian countries were bound 
eventually to line up with the imperialists, and that 
the Nehru government was already demonstrating this 
by its “expansionist” tendencies while showing its 
“true reactionary colors” in domestic policy. 


The outcome of the crucial Moscow conference of 81 
Communist parties in November 1960, rather than 
chastening the CPI leftists, appears to have intensified 
their opposition to the CPSU policy line. The strong 
fight waged by the Chinese in defense of their views 
at the Moscow gathering,” the near-standoff between 
the Chinese and Soviet positions reflected in the final, 
published declaration of the conference, and the appar- 
ent failure of the CPSU to secure any guarantee against 
a repetition of Chinese public attacks on Soviet policy 
had the effect of encouraging the militant wing of the 
CPI to step up its efforts to win support in preparation 
for an attempt to capture control of the party at the 
Sixth CPI Congress in April 1961. 


On the eve of the congress, the publication in Pravda 
(April 5, 1961) of an article by Ghosh made it clear 
that CPSU support was firmly behind the CPI mod- 
erates. The contents of the article also suggested that 
Ghosh and the Soviet party leadership had agreed be- 
forehand on a balanced CPI policy line to be presented 
to the congress, providing for Communist support of 
certain aspects of Nehru’s foreign and domestic policies 
coupled with a critical attitude towards others, and 
emphasizing the harmful effect of the Sino-Indian dis- 


* Link, October 16, 1960. 

™ Much new light was shed on the Sino-Soviet confrontation 
at the November 1960 Moscow conference by the publication 
in Italy and Poland early in 1962 of a speech made at the 
conference by Luigi Longo, one of the Italian delegates. (See 
Paese, January 25, 1962; also Polityka [Warsaw], February 
17, 19025 
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pute on the Communist cause in India. Ghosh’s article 
also suggested agreement on a CPI strategy of working 
for a “very broad” national-democratic front designed 
to achieve limited short-term political objectives. 

Addressing the Sixth Congress itself on April 8, the 
chief CPSU delegate, M. A. Suslov, urged the adoption 
of policies along these same lines. The Chinese party, 
on the other hand, failed to send any delegation, de- 
priving the CPI militants of outside support, and the 
congress confirmed the party leadership in the hands 
of the moderates considered loyal to the CPSU. The 
militants nevertheless commanded sufficient strength to 
secure modifications in the political resolution adopted 
by the congress so as to make it much harsher toward 
the Nehru government than the leadership had origi- 
nally proposed. Ghosh also recognized in his address 
to the congress that the CPI would have to fight the 
next election on the basis of its own program, neces- 
sarily making the government the clear target of its 
electoral attack; but he emphasized that this would not 
mean abandonment of the long-term effort to draw the 
“progressive” section of the Indian Congress party 
leadership, as well as its popular following, into the 
broad political alliance which the CPI planned to build 
and dominate. In short, while the militants showed 
themselves strong enough to exact some concessions to 
their views, the moderate Ghosh leadership emerged 
from the Sixth Congress with sufficient strength in the 
party's policy-making bodies to attempt to apply the line 
advocated by the CPSU. 


Impact of the 22nd Congress 


Stx months later, however, developments at the 22nd 
CPSU Congress in October 1961 threatened the Indian 
party with a new and grave internal crisis. Even the 
moderate pro-Soviet faction controlling the CPI leader- 
ship was shaken by the vehemence of Khrushchev’s 
Open assault on the Albanian party, the implicit but 
obvious purpose of which was to force a showdown 
on the broader issue of Peking’s challenge to CPSU 
authority over the international Communist movement. 
Ghosh, who headed the CPI delegation to the 22nd 
Congress, could easily foresee that Khrushchev’s initia- 
tive would provoke a hostile reaction among the leftist 
elements of the CPI, and that Chou En-lai’s counter- 
charge that Khrushchev’s action represented an un- 
Marxist way of trying to resolve inter-party differences 
might possibly receive sympathy even in sections of the 
Indian party ordinarily inclined toward Moscow. 
Ghosh’s primary concern was to preserve his own lead- 
ership position and, if at all possible, to avoid a col- 
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lapse of the public facade of CPI unity on the eve o 
a national election. In his speech to the congress, he 
therefore refrained from joining in the attack on the 
Albanian leadership, preferring to sit on the fence a 
did the representatives of several other non-bloc Com 
munist parties which had hitherto explicitly supporte 
the CPSU against the CPC. 

Even more ominous for CPI internal harmony wa 
the renewed—and this time open—attack on Stali 
unleashed at the 22nd Congress. The attack elaborate 
upon, and put on public record, the details of Stalin’ 
crimes, which had been partially revealed by Khru 
chev in his “‘secret’’ speech at the 20th Congress. I 
view of the staggering and lasting effect of the firs 
denigration of Stalin upon CPI morale and discipline 
it was evident that the new revelations would likewis 
produce serious repercussions in the party, and Gho 
later reported (in New Age, December 10, 1961) tha 
the CPI delegation to the 22nd Congress had proteste 
the action of the Soviet party leadership in reopent 
the de-Stalinization campaign. 

The developments in Moscow did indeed produce 
evidences of turmoil in the CPI even before Ghos 
and his fellow delegates returned to India. The orga 
of the CPI leftists in Uttar Pradesh showed its defianc 
of the CPSU by publishing an article eulogizing 
Albanians. The Kerala party organ Janayangam (O 
tober 31, 1961) called it tragic that the battle again 
Stalinism had degenerated into an attack on Stali 
body; and one Kerala Communist leader, according 
a PTI news agency report (November 12), declare 
himself in favor of asking that Stalin’s remains be set 
to the Kerala party. A left-wing Communist leader | 
Andhra reportedly protested the republication of t 
22nd Congress “‘slanders’”’ against Stalin in the centr 
CPI weekly New Age. And the secretariat of the We 
Bengal provincial party organization was later report¢ 
to have adopted a resolution censuring the CPSU bo 
for the renewed anti-Stalin campaign and for the 2 
tack on the Albanian party leadership, which w. 
termed a “‘direct violation” of the 1960 Moscow decl 
ration of 81 Communist parties.*® il 

Ghosh’s December 10 article in New Age, refer dl 
to above, sought to calm the rising storm of dissensiqf 
in the party ranks. In it Ghosh declared that a thoroug] 
evaluation of the Soviet attack on the Albanian pargi 
and of ‘the comment made by Chou En-lai on 
propriety of making such open criticism” should 
deferred to a later CPI meeting. At the same tim 
however, he went beyond his non-committal stand 


* Reported in .the Yugoslav daily Borba (Belgrade), Jaf 
ary 10, 1962. ' 


Moscow in expressing at least mild condemnation of 

Albanian attacks on Soviet foreign policy and the de- 
cisions of the 20th CPSU Congress as “not in the con- 
formity” with the 1960 Moscow declaration. While 
attempting to combat disillusionment with the Soviet 
party, Ghosh acknowledged that a “big majority’ of 
CPI members had been “deeply hurt” by the 22nd 
Congress decision to move Stalin’s body; he insisted 
that Stalin was a distinguished Marxist-Leninist, and 
expressed ‘“‘deep regret’ that the struggle against the 
Stalin cult had been carried so far. Moreover, Ghosh 
sided with the view of the Italian party in declaring 
that the questions of why the excesses of the Stalin 
era had occurred and how they could be prevented from 
recurring in the future had not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. He added a pointed reminder that Khrush- 
chey, in destroying Stalin’s reputation, had also under- 
mined the authority of the CPSU: 


The 20th Congress . . . not merely ended the deification 
of Stalin, but also demolished the belief in the infallibility 
of any party or any leader. This was necessary, for such a 
belief is contrary to the very spirit of Marxism-Leninism. 
(Emphasis added.) 


MEANWHILE, THE OCCURRENCE of new clashes 
on the Sino-Indian border during the summer and fall 
of 1961 had reinflamed India’s relations with Com- 
munist China, further complicating the factional strug- 
gle within the CPI. On November 20, Nehru again 
brought the Sino-Indian conflict before the Lok Sabha, 
setting in motion new and violent denunciations of 
Communist China by the Indian press. The following 
day, Ghosh, acting on his own initiative as CPI Secre- 
tary-General, issued a public statement strongly criticiz- 
ing the Chinese border infringements as bound to 
embitter relations between the two countries and 
“demanding” that the Peking government take meas- 
ures to ensure that they would not recur.!® 


These developments in India brought a sharp reaction 
from Peking. Publication of the official Chinese notes 
sent to New Delhi regarding the border dispute was 
followed up by a strongly-worded editorial in the cen- 
‘ral CPC organ Jen-min jih-pao, which denounced the 
‘anti-Chinese campaign launched by Nehru in India’ 
ind summed up Peking’s charges indicting the Indian 
eader as an enemy of progressive mankind. In addition, 
he editorial gave vent to the CPC leadership’s ani- 
nosity toward Ghosh, accusing him of having “trailed 


® Ghosh’s statement was later carried on the first page of 
New Age (November 26, 1961) under the headline, ‘China 
ust Put an End to Such Acts.” 


Two Views of Indian Foreign Policy 


Under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Nehru India has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to solving the problems of disarm- 
ament and general peace, a contribution 
which has won India the respect of all peace- 
loving peoples. India has resisted the at- 
tempts of the imperialists to exert pressure on 
her with the object of obtaining changes in 
her foreign policy. India stands in the camp 
of peace and anti-colonialism, speaking 
against war and for disarmament. 


—Ajoy Ghosh in Pravda (Moscow), April 5, 19617. 


Nehru is not at all interested in solving the 
Sino-Indian boundary question; on the con- 
trary, he prefers to leave the question open 
indefinitely. .. . The Indian ruling circles in 
their view have nothing to lose but on the 
contrary something to gain in leaving the 
Sino-Indian boundary question permanently 
open. In this way they can at any time fan 
up anti-Chinese feelings, and conduct anti- 
Chinese propaganda to meet the needs of the 
internal and external policies of the Indian 
Government. . . . The current anti-Chinese 
campaign was unleashed in India after 
Nehru’s visit to the United States. This, too, 
is by no means fortuitous. . . . In fact, the 
foreign policy pursued by the Indian ruling 
clique in recent years has received increasingly 
open approval and praise from Washington. 
... This anti-Chinese campaign has an inter- 
national background that goes beyond India 
—it is part of the international anti-Chinese 
campaign designed mainly to meet the needs 
of U. S. imperialism. . . . As for the anti- 
Chinese campaign, it will eventually boom- 
erang on those who stage it, whether it be 
U. S. imperialism, or Nehru, or anybody else. 
{Emphasis added.} 


—Fditorial, People's Daily (Peking), December 7, 1961. 


behind Nehru and hurriedly issued a statement in con- 
demnation of China . . . without bothering to find out 
the truth or to look into the rights and wrongs of the 
case.’ 78 

This unprecedented attack upon Ghosh in the official 
organ of the CPC was also an indirect slap at his 
Soviet backers and a move to encourage the leftist op- 


*° December 7, 1961. 
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position in the CPI. The resolution subsequently 
adopted by the West Bengal provincial party secre- 
tariat (see above) reportedly echoed the Chinese critt- 
cism of Ghosh in asserting that his November 21 
statement on the border conflict represented “the atti- 
tude of a section of the party only.” On the other 
hand, the central CPI organs controlled by the party 
leadership began to acknowledge more and more openly 
the existence of differences between the Indian and 


Chinese parties. 


The CPI on the Tightrope 


Thus, by the end.of 1961, the internal division of 
the CPI into moderate and leftist factions reflecting 
the divergent attitudes and policy positions of Moscow 
and Peking had become clearly defined. The moderates, 
controlling the leadership, were openly criticizing the 
CPC and being criticized by it, and were generally sup- 
porting Moscow against Tirana and Peking, though 
regretting Khrushchev’s method of attacking the Al- 
banian leadership, as well as his reopening of the 
anti-Stalin campaign. On the other hind, the left-wing 
faction was publishing statements supporting the 
Chinese line on Nehru, censuring Ghosh for his anti- 
Chinese posture, and voicing outright opposition to the 
CPSU on the Albanian (hence Chinese) and Stalin 
issues, 

Coming at this juncture, the death of Secretary-Gen- 
eral Ghosh on January 13, 1962, confronted Moscow 
with the thorny problem of ensuring the installation 
of a new CPI leadership which would still faithfully 
support the CPSU but at the same time be capable of 
holding the Indian party together in the face of the 
challenge of the strong and rebellious pro-Chinese 
minority. The difficulty of the task was underlined by 
the results of the Indian national elections in February, 
for while the elections showed no substantial change 
in overall Communist strength, the CPI fared much 
better in the provinces where the left-wing faction was 
strongest (West Bengal, the Punjab, Andhra and 
Kerala) than in the right-wing strongholds (such as 
Maharashtra, where Dange lost his parliamentary seat). 

Not until late April was the leadership issue at last 
resolved, and then only by an unstable compromise 
that was characteristic of the CPI, settling nothing and 
merely postponing a showdown between the opposing 
factions. Chosen to replace Ghosh as CPI Secretary- 
General was E. M. S. Namboodiripad, former Chief 
Minister of the Communist government in Kerala. 
Though formerly identified as a moderate, Namboodiri- 
pad had made some friendly gestures toward the party 
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leftists during 1961 in view of their growing strength. 
At the same time, the ill-defined post of party chairman 
was created and given to the right-wing leader, Dange, 
while the leftist faction, in return for agreeing to this, 
received greatly augmented representation in the Central 
Secretariat charged with the day-to-day running of the 
party. In short, an uneasy equilibrium was set up be- 
tween the factions at the party center, corresponding 
to the general situation in the party as a whole. 


This arrangement seems sure to be precarious, partly 
because of the vagueness of Dange’s. position and the 
uncertainty of Namboodiripad’s intentions, and partly 
because the CPI, as of this writing (October), has 
yet to take a clear and unqualified position in the Sino- 
Albanian-Soviet conflict. Although the party’s National 
Council in August finally issued a resolution comment- 
ing on the results of the 22nd CPSU Congress,** this 
declaration—like Ghosh’s December 1961 statement— 
was hardly the unequivocal endorsement of the Soviet 
position that Moscow would have liked. While paying 
generous tribute to the new CPSU Progtam and voicing 
a brief and mild criticism of Albanian attacks on the 
Soviet party as “regrettable and unjustified,” the reso- 
lution fell far short of echoing the massive Soviet de- 
nunciations of the Albanian leadership and did not 
even mention the Chinese party. Furthermore, it took 
a rather neutral tone—resembling that of the North 
Vietnamese patty—in chiding both sides for allowing 
the dispute to continue and in appealing to the dis- 
putants to settle their differences through “friendly and 
fraternal discussions.” Finally, although the resolution 
upheld the renewed Soviet anti-Stalin campaign as 
generally “beneficial,” it explicitly declined to endorse 
“every statement made by the CPSU leaders” on this 
issue, acknowledged “reservations” regarding some 
Soviet actions, and reiterated Ghosh’s earlier appeal 
for a more satisfactory explanation of why Stalin had 
been able to perpetuate his “excesses.” 


While the reserved attitude expressed in the resolution 
on the de-Stalinization issue cuts across intra-party fac- 
tional lines and is therefore likely to persist, the same 
is not true of the hesitant, indecisive public position 
still being taken by the CPI vis-a-vis the crucial Sino 
Soviet conflict. The continuing slide of the Soviet and 
Chinese parties toward open schism—demonstrated.in 
recent. months by the renewal of violent attacks by 
Peking and Tirana on Khrushchev and his. policies— 
may be expected to place increasing pressure upon the 
Indian and other important Communist parties to com- 
mit themselves unreservedly. Should the leftist forces 


* Published in New Age, August 26, 1962. { 
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in the CPI eventually succeed in compelling the party 
leadership to shift to a posture of open sympathy for 
Peking (like that of the Indonesian party), this would 
mean a serious defeat for the CPSU and a marked 
strengthening of the already visible tendency among 
the Far Eastern Communist parties since the 22nd Con- 
gress to move away from Moscow and closer to Peking. 
On the other hand, in the more likely event that the 
pro-Soviet forces in the Indian party—probably still in 
the majority—should compel the leadership to take a 
more forthright stand in support of Moscow against 
Peking, the CPSU will have successfully beaten off the 
Chinese threat to an exposed and vital Soviet salient 
in the worldwide Communist struggle—though prob- 
ably at the cost of heightening disaffection among the 
pro-Chinese elements of the CPI and hastening an 
eventual factional schism. 


WHETHER OR NOT such a schism occurs, the for- 
tunes of the CPI within India must in the long run 
be closely tied to the factional struggle and the choice 
the party will ultimately be forced to make between 
Moscow and Peking. For a policy of nonalignment 
with either the CPSU or CPC on policy issues disputed 
by the two bloc leaders does not appear likely to re- 
main possible indefinitely for the Indian party. In 
particular, the CPI cannot forever continue to straddle 
the issue of Communist policy toward the Nehru gov- 
ernment, which has been one of the focal points of 
disagreement between the Soviet and Chinese parties, 
and must eventually lean either to one side or the 


other. Similarly, the questions of whether or not to 
continue relying primarily on parliamentary methods of 
attaining power, whether or not to go on seeking an 
alliance with the ‘‘national bourgeoisie’ (and on what 
terms), and what line to take towards the left wing 
of the Congress party cannot be indefinitely glossed 
over by means of compromise resolutions. 


The cautious policies which Moscow has enjoined 
upon the CPI over the last decade, although designed 
to serve Soviet foreign policy interests, have not been 
without profit to the Indian party: they have helped 
it to gain a mass following and to become the second 
largest party in.the Indian parliament. They have not, 
however, brought the day of revolutionary triumph 
(thought in the heady days of 1948 to be just around 
the corner) within sight. The harsher line urged upon 
the CPI by Peking—similarly inspired by selfish na- 
tional interests—has seemingly appealed to those in 
the Indian party who feel, with some justice, that the 
party’s revolutionary élan and vigor are slowly being 
sapped by obedience to Soviet dictates. The party right 
wing, on the other hand, apparently feels that to at- 
tack Nehru openly and renounce the parliamentary line 
in favor of revolutionary militancy would cast away all 
the gains the party has made. It now seems likely that 
a clear-cut choice between continued adherence to 
enervating “‘revisionism” (as the leftists see it) and a 
return to reckless “‘sectarianism’’ (as the rightists see it) 
can be made by the CPI only after resolving the inner 
conflict in the party over its alignment in the wider 
Sino-Soviet struggle. 
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The PKI and the Peasants 


By Donald Hindley 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Ever since Mao Tse-tung demonstrated that communism could rise to power 
on the backs of the peasantry, Communist leaders in other predominantly agrarian, non-indus- 


tyialized countries have dreamed of emulating the Chinese example. 


None has pursued this 


strategy more assiduously, or with greater initial success, than D.N. Aidit, leader since 1951 of 
the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), which as a result now boasts the largest peasant follow- 
ing of any non-governing Communist party in the world. In the following analysis, Mr. Hindley 
shows how the PKI managed to build up that following and points out the reasons why the party 
leadership, in spite of its achievement, now finds its mass peasant support to be of dubious value 
in advancing its aspirations to the conquest of political power. 


IN JANUARY 1951 a group of young Communists, led 
by D. N. Aidit, captured control of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party (PKI), a control that it still maintains.? 
Owing to deficient leadership in the preceding years—of 
which the abortive Moscow-inspired Communist rebel- 
lion unleashed at Madiun in September 1948 was an 
illustration—the party was small, with only about 5,000 
members, and loosely organized. The Communists had 
been eliminated from the governing elite of the young 
Indonesian republic and had few adherents either in the 
higher levels of the bureaucracy or in the armed forces. 
The government’s power was sufficient, if applied, to 


“For a detailed study of the Aidit leadership's rise to power 
and the subsequent history of the PKI, see the author’s The 
Communist Party of Indonesia, 1951-1961; A Decade of the 
Aidit Leadership (Ph.D. thesis, Australian National University, 
1961). An introduction to “Aiditism’” is to be found in Justus 
Maria van der Kroef, “Indonesian Communism under Aidit,” 
Problems of Communism, November-December 1958, pp. 15-23. 
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enforce severe curtailment of PKI activities.2 The Indo- 
nesian working class was small, and the peasants were 
as yet largely untouched by Communist organization. 
And Java, where the party’s chief support was concen- 
trated, did not lend itself to protracted guerrilla war- 
fare—with the exception of areas already occupied by 
the fanatical Moslem and anti-Communist Darul Islam 
rebels. 


Confronted by this unpropitious situation, the Aidit — 
leadership early in 1952 formulated a broad, national 
united front strategy wherein it saw the best hope of im- 
proving the party’s political fortunes. This strategy, 
which envisaged ultimate Communist victory only in— 
the distant future, set three main, interrelated tasks for — 
the PKI: (1) to build a disciplined mass party; (2) to 
attract, mobilize, organize and lead the three ‘“‘most 
revolutionary classes’ —the workers, peasants, and petty 
bourgeoisie; and (3) to gain the tolerance and coopera- _ 
tion of as many as possible of those political elements 
that were not openly anti-Communist. : 

The party leadership placed emphasis on acquiring — 
mass support because it felt that the PKI, having failed ; 


aN sane i ; 

* This was shown in August 1951, when a government “raz-_ 
zia’’ against the PKI brought Communist activity to a virtual 
standstill. j 


signally to win over the nationalist elite, must build its 
strength among those elements of society as yet outside 
the political forum. Aidit and his colleagues believed 
that by adopting a suitably moderate and friendly de- 
meanor, the party could expand its popular following 
and thereby win the cooperation of, and a degree of in- 
fluence over, important non-Communist elements within 
the fragmented Indonesian political elite engrossed in 
the incessant struggle for governing power. They calcu- 
lated that this, in turn, would allow the PKI freely to 
extend its organizational activities among the masses, to 
isolate and weaken the anti-Communist forces, and 
eventually to achieve Communist participation in a “na- 
tional unity government”’ as a steppingstone towards the 
goal of an Indonesian ‘‘people’s democratic republic’ 
under Communist control. Once a mass, disciplined 
party following had been developed, the leadership 
estimated, it could be used to intimidate or literally force 
the governing groups into relinquishing power in favor 
of the PKI. 

As. some 70 percent of the Indonesian population 
consists of peasants, the success of the PKI’s national 
united front policy hinged on the party’s ability to win 
the support of a major section of the peasantry. By mid- 
1953 the party had consolidated its organization in the 
urban areas, and the Aidit leadership was ready to begin 
rural work. By early 1962, less than nine years later, 
the leadership claimed over one million peasants en- 
rolled directly in the party and eight millions more in 
Communist-controlled mass organizations. In terms of 
pure numbers, this unquestionably represents an impres- 
sive achievement. But as the present survey will show, 
there are. various factors which severely limit the 
political effectiveness of the party’s peasant following in 
the context of the changed political situation in Indo- 
nesia today. 


The Peasants in PKI Strategy 


In Java, where the PKI has gained most of its rural 
support, the peasantry is largely passive*—an indication 
that in the main the Javanese peasants have not yet come 
to believe that existing inequalities are man-made and 


* For an examination of the condition of the Javanese peas- 
antry, see Donald R. Fagg, Authority and Social Structure: A 
Study in Javanese Bureaucracy (Ph. D. thesis, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1958); Clifford Geertz, The Development of the 
Javanese Economy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956); Geertz, The 
Religion of Java (Glencoe, Illinois, 1960); Geertz, The Social 
Context of Economic Change (Cambridge, Mass., 1956); Rob- 
ert R. Jay, Santri and Abangan: Religious Schism in Rural 
Central Java (Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1957); Se- 
losoemardjan, Social Changes in Jogjakarta (Ph.D. thesis, 


unjust rather than predestined, and that organized action 
by the peasants themselves can remove them. Landhold- 
ings are fragmented, and laborers constitute over 50 
percent of the village population; but unemployment, 
as distinguished from underemployment, is scarce, as 
tradition still largely ensures that all villagers either 
receive land to sharecrop or obtain work as laborers on 
the land of wealthier neighbors. Large landholdings 
are few, and variations in income are generally not great. 
What might be termed “‘shared poverty’ prevails, and 
population growth tends to produce a general decline in 
living standards, rather than an utterly impoverished 
class. In general, the peasants retain considerable re- 
spect for their wealthier neighbors as well as for village 
officials and local functionaries of the government rural 
administration. Politically, then, the peasants are essen- 
tially non-revolutionary. 


Nevertheless, Aidit declared in July 1953 that “the 
agrarian revolution is the essence of the people’s demo- 
cratic revolution in Indonesia,’ and his thesis was en- 
dorsed by the Fifth National Congress of the PKI in 
March 1954. At the congress Aidit stressed that “the 
first task of the Communists is to draw the peasants 
into the national united front.” He explained: 


Without the participation of the peasants, the national 
united front cannot possibly be strong and powerful. 
Without the participation of the peasants, the united front 
can at most bring together 20 to 30 percent of the people. 

. . Therefore the strong and powerful national united 
front is the national front based on the alliance of workers 
and peasants.* 


It became an article of faith for the PKI that, despite 
their “backwardness,” the peasants could become “the 
firmest ally of the workers’ because they suffered from 
vestiges of feudal exploitation, from exploitation by 
landlords and moneylenders, from the occupancy of 20 
percent of agricultural land by plantations, and from 
the general poverty of Indonesia allegedly resulting from 
imperialist economic domination. 


The PKI, however, has not viewed all peasants as 
being uniformly reliable as potential allies. From an 
analysis of the economic: situation in the villages, the 
Aidit leadership, consciously echoing both Lenin and 


Cornell University, 1959); G. William Skinner (ed.), Local, 
Ethnic, and National Loyalties in Village Indonesia (New 
Haven, Conn., 1959); Hurustiati Subandrio, Javanese Peasant 
Life: Villages in East Java (Postgraduate thesis, London Uni- 
versity, 1951); and B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia (New 
York, 1948). Also of considerable use are Boyd R. Compton’s 
Village Notebooks, issued by the institute of Current World 
Affairs, New York, in 1956. 

*D. N. Aidit, Djalan ke Demokrasi Rakjat bagi Indonesia 
(Djakarta, 1955), p. 53. 
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Is the PKI a Peasants’ Party? 


Perhaps some comrades ask: Does the PKI wish 
to become a peasants’ patty? That is certainly not 
the intention. The PKI is the party of the work- 
ing class, the party of the proletariat, from its 
foundation until now and into the future. But as 
I have said elsewhere, the Indonesian proletariat 
and its political party must be the creator and the 
leader of the revolution and also the leader of the 
peasants. 

The proletariat is certainly the class that leads 
the Indonesian revolution. But the basis of the 

Indonesian revolution, or the basic force of this 
revolution, is the peasantry. To consolidate the 
leadership of the proletariat in the Indonesian revo- 
lutionary movement means first of all to consolidate 
the work of the PKI among the peasants. In order 
to do this, the PKI must be the true leader of the 
peasants, the leader of the tens of millions of 


villagers. 


—D.N. Aidit, addressing the 2nd National Peasants’ 
Conference of the PKI, July 16, 1961. 


Mao Tse-tung, concluded that agricultural laborers and 
the poor peasants “are the village semi-proletariat, . . . 
the most reliable of the allies of the proletariat.”> As 
for the middle peasants, embracing those who enjoy a 
degree of economic independence, the party held that 
some are forced to rent additional land from landlords, 
that many would benefit from land reform, and that 
all suffer from imperialist exploitation; therefore, the 
middle peasants, too, are ‘‘a reliable ally of the ptole- 
tariat’’ and “not only can become part of the anti- 
imperialist revolution and the agrarian revolution, but 
also can accept socialism.” Finally, regarding the rich 
peasants who actually participate in agricultural work, 
the Aidit leadership concluded that a correct approach to 
them by the party could persuade them to take a neutral 
position in the struggle against the landlords and to 
join in the struggle against imperialism. 

Since the 1954 congress, the party leadership has 
frequently reiterated that “the most immediate task” 
of the Indonesian Communists is “to eliminate the sur- 
vivals of feudalism, to develop the anti-feudal agrarian 
revolution, to confiscate the land of the landlords.” For 
accomplishing these goals, the PKI has proclaimed its 
strategy to be: “Make the peasant laborers and poor 
peasants the base, unite with the middle peasants, neu- 


*D. N. Aidit, Masajarakat Indonesia dan Revolusi Indonesia 
(Djakarta, 1957), p. 62. 
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tralize the rich peasants, and strike against the land- 
lords.” However, owing to a complex of reasons, the 
Indonesian Communists have remained relatively re- 
strained in their actual policy towards the landlords. 
“Sectarian,’ ‘“‘adventurist,” and “provocative’’ activities 
are regularly denounced by the party leaders. 

Fundamentally, this moderation reflects the estimation 
of the Aidit leadership that Indonesia is not yet ripe for 
a Communist-led revolution. With few exceptions, the 
peasantry and even the urban workers continue to be 
repelled by ‘“‘radical’’ actions, and the leadership is also 
aware that such actions by the Communists would in- 
evitably alienate the non-Communist political forces, 
who are overwhelmingly superior in terms of power and 
whose tolerance is essential to the continuation of above- 
ground PKI activity. Consequently, in order to build 
up mass support and win.the cooperation of non-Com- 
munist elements, the PKI leaders have painstakingly 
worked to create an image of the party as militantly 
patriotic, friendly and self-effacing vis-a-vis the non- 
Communist forces, opposed to the use of violence in 
the pursuit of its objectives, sympathetic towards re- 
ligion, and representative of the whole people rather 
than dedicated to narrow sectional interests. 


In line with this general strategy, the PKI has moved 
cautiously in its rural activities so as not to go beyond 
the limits of the peasants’ restricted political conscious- 
ness or to alienate the non-Communist forces. Hence, it 
has thus far avoided indiscriminate attacks against even 
the landlords. In fact, Aidit stated in July 1956: 


We also agree to cooperate with the anti-imperialist land- 
lords, but at the same time we fight to reduce rents for 
rice lands, and to ensure that the landlords do not exploit 
the peasants too much.® {Author’s italics.]} 


The party has also been careful to maintain its differ- 
entiation between the rich peasants, “who must be 
neutralized, and not attacked,” and the landlords. 


Organizing the Rural Masses 


At the same time that it strove to fashion a favorable 
image of the party, the Aidit leadership pursued the 
task of attracting and organizing a mass following by 
championing the material interests of the various sections 
of “the people.” The PKI remained the focal organiza- 
tion, assimilating members and extending its organiza- — 
tional network as quickly as possible. But because of the 
backward political. awareness of the Indonesian urban 
and rural masses, the party leadership chose to form 


* Harian Rakjat, July 10, 1956. 


_ nominally independent mass organizations with simple 
_ programs of action, so as to attract large numbers of 
sympathizers who would otherwise have remained be- 
yond the party’s influence. These organizations enabled 
the PKI to tap hitherto inaccessible sources of members 
and cadres for its own ranks, and they have become the 
_ chief reservoir of potential recruits for the party. 

__ Mass organizations in Indonesia have not sprung up 
_ spontaneously from the masses, but have been the crea- 
tion of educated, politically-conscious urban cadres. 
Since 1951, and particularly since the end of 1953, the 
_ PKI has had outstanding success in developing a wide 
network of thes eorganizations, as well as in building 
a mass party. Its success has been due partly to the 
apathy of non-Communist Indonesian politicians towards 
working among the poorer sections of society and partly 
to the ample funds and organizational skill at the PKI’s 
disposal. In the rural areas of Indonesia, Communist-led 
mass organizations have played an active role in cham- 
pioning the interests of the peasants in general, of youth, 
women, village officials, and cultural workers. 


According to official party figures, the PKI swelled its 
peasant membership from less than 80,000 in March 
1954 to more than one million by April 1961. As of 
September 1959 the party had branches in 84.2 percent 
of Java’s 21,047 villages, and the number has since 
increased. Among the mass organizations, the Indo- 
-nesian Peasants’ Association (Barisan Tani Indonesia, 
or BTI) claims to have increased its membership from 
360,000 members in September 1953 to 4.5 millions in 
April 1962, and as of April 1959 it claimed sub- 
branches in 11,259 Javanese villages. The youth organi- 
zation, Pemuda Rakjat, likewise grew from only 70,319 
members in June 1953 to 1,250,000 in September 1961, 
about 80 percent of its membership coming from the 
peasantry. The Indonesian Women’s Movement (Gera- 
kan Wanita Indonesia, or Gerwani) multiplied its mem- 
bership from 40,000 in June 1953 to 1,120,594 in 
December 1961, while the Indonesian Village Officials’ 
Association (Persatuan Pamong Desa Indonesia, or 
PPDI) claims another 350,000 members. 

Despite these quantitative advances, the PKI has 
experienced great difficulty in developing competent and 
‘teliable rural cadres. In general, the poorer peasants 
} lack the skill and desire to become cadres, while the 
middle and rich peasants who more commonly take 
cadre positions often tend to disregard the interests of 
their poorer neighbors. Sometimes cadres who have 
ecome village officials or managers of cooperatives 
have exploited their positions to their own advantage. 

oreover, peasant cadres, being villagers themselves, 
are generally loath or unable to see and exploit actual or 


potential intra-village conflicts; and urban cadres usually 
have neither competence in the regional languages nor 
desire to work in the villages. 


As the PKI is a non-governing party, it cannot take 
its cadres too severely to task, but must attempt to im- 
prove them slowly. A network of cadre schools has been 
built up by the party and its mass organizations;’ higher 
cadres have been encouraged to spend time in the vil- 
lages; and special conferences of peasant cadres have 
been held. Nevertheless, the quality of the rural cadres 
still remains unsatisfactory. Since early 1959, the party 
has also undertaken organized research into village life 
with a view to heightening its skill in choosing methods 
and targets of action that are attuned to the needs and 
wishes of the peasants in different areas and different 
villages. 

The rapid growth of Communist support in Java is 
evidenced by more than the claimed increases in the 
membership of the party and especially of the mass 
organizations, for which the figures appear exaggerated. 
The results of the general elections of September 1955 
and of the local elections held throughout Java during 
1957 indicated considerable and rapidly increasing elec- 
toral support for the PKI. In 1955, the party received 
5,477,707 votes in Java, or 20.6 percent of the total 
vote, a high figure for Indonesia’s multi-party system. 
In the 1957 elections, it increased its vote in all 100 
electoral districts in Java, receiving 7,514,197 votes, or 
27.4 percent of the total. This represented an increase 
of 37.2 percent in less than two years. It should be 
noted further that the PKI received only a slightly lower 
percentage of votes in the rural areas than in the cities. 


The Party’s Tactical Approaches 


There is no question, then, that the PKI and its mass 
organizations have achieved a sharp and rapid expansion 
of their peasant support. Mention has already been 
made of some of the conditions which permitted this 
expansion: namely, the apathy of the other political 
parties towards engaging in organizational work among 
the poorer sections of society, especially the peasantry; 
the attractive public image of the PKI built up by the 
Aidit leadership; the financial resources and organiza- 
tional skill of the Communists. But, of course, the main 
reason for the party’s success is to be found in the 
practical actions which the Communists have under- 


* PKI leaders claimed that during the party's first three-year 
plan, from August 1956 to August 1959, more than 270,000 
cadres and activists graduated from party schools or had com- 
pleted a party course. 
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taken to prove themselves solicitous of the material 


interests and welfare of the peasantry. 

The PKI first entered the countryside in the plantation 
and forestry areas. During the Japanese occupation and 
the Indonesian national revolution, many thousands of 
squatters had occupied plantation and forest lands, but 
following the recognition of Indonesian independence 
by the Netherlands in December 1949, the national 
government began an eviction drive against them. The 
result was a series of bitter clashes in which the Com- 
munists fought alongside the peasant squatters and often 
succeeded in preventing their eviction of in obtaining 
compensation for those evicted. Although legal safe- 
guards of the squatters’ interests were enacted in 1954 
for estate lands, and in 1956 for forestry lands, dis- 
putes did not cease. In fact, the government’s seizure 
of all Dutch-owned estates in December 1957 led to 
increased pressure on the squatters. Thus, the PKI and 
its mass organizations, by mobilizing and championing 
the squatters, have been able to win militant peasant 
support in the squatter areas. 

The regions cultivating sugar cane have also provided 
the Communists with a point of ready entry into the 
rural areas. Since 1950, the government has fixed what 
it considers reasonable rents to be paid for lands leased 
by peasants to the sugar mills for cane growing. The 
system has, however, been strongly opposed by the 
peasants because the renting of cane lands to the mills 
is near-compulsory and the prescribed rents are regarded 
as too low. The Communists have therefore pressed a 
demand that the leasing of cane lands be completely 
voluntary, and that rents be fixed by agreement between 
the mills and the peasants or their representatives. 

The PKI and its mass organizations have found still 
another problem to exploit to their advantage in the 
areas pillaged or threatened by rebels and bandits. In 
Java, there is such an area extending from Tegal in 
Central Java through the mountainous region of West 
Java to the Sunda Straits. Attacks on villages by bands 
of Darul Islam rebels occur almost daily.® Since Novem- 
ber 1951, therefore, the PKI has agitated for govern- 
ment confiscation of land belonging to “pro-bandit” 


landlords and its free distribution among poor and land-. 


*The latest major incident occurred in Kediri, East Java, in 
November 1961, when at least six squatters were killed and 
eighteen wounded during an attempt to resist eviction. 

* The size of the problem is indicated by a government state- 
ment that, as of January 1960, the Department of Social Affairs 


had registered 343,650 refugees. from terrorist activities in 


Central and West Java. Kartosuwirjo, leader of the Darul Is- 
lam, finally surrendered to government security forces on June 


4, 1962, but it remains to be seen whether this will end rebel 
activities. 
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less peasants. The party has also been loud and per- 
sistent, though unsuccessful, in demanding that the 
government provide the peasants with weapons tog 
defend themselves, and it has actively promoted the 
formation of village guard units. The Communists 
further display their solicitude for the victims of armedj 
bands by organizing periodic collections of food and 
clothing which are redistributed to peasants who have 
been robbed or burned out by the Darul Islam. 


! 


IN THE GREAT MAJORITY of Javanese rural vil4 
lages, however, such especially favorable conditions for 
exploitation have not been present, and the PKI hasy 
been faced with relative social calm and a dearth off 
overt intra-village conflicts. For this reason as well asl 
because of the wider needs of its national united front 
strategy, the Aidit leadership has generally pursuedy 
tactics of cautious moderation in the rural areas. 

In July 1953 Aidit rejected the earlier slogans of the 
Communist-led peasant associations demanding the 
“nationalization of all land,” which had only served to 


political consciousness, he further emphasized that pa 
work among them must begin at the simplest level: 


Only by practical work among the peasants, only by leadq 
ing them in struggles for their everyday demands—de- 
mands that seem small, insignificant, unimportant—only ir 
this way can the party’s cadres and members have close 
relations with the peasants and receive their trust. Only b 

actions that seem small, insignificant, unimportant, can the | 
peasants’ organization grow stronger, wider and more solid§ 
Only through the organizing and education of the peasants’ | 
can the peasants’ struggle be raised to a higher level. Only 
through this work can the peasants be educated and 
mobilized so that the time will become ripe to carry 0 
the slogans of “land for the peasants” and “peasant private 
ownership of land.”” 


Thus, the Aidit leadership recognized that at least fos 
several years the PKI would have to limit itself te 
“small but successful’ actions aimed at strengthening 
the peasants’ confidence both in themselves and in the 
Communists. The party warned: 


Passionate and “leftist” measures not based on the true cong 
sciousness of the peasants must not be taken. Measures off 
that kind confuse peasants and retard their consciousness, 


*D.N. Aidit, “Haridepan Gerakan Tani Indonesia,” Bintang 
Merah, July 1953, pp. 339-40. 

“PKI, Tuntunan untuk Bekerdja dikalangan Kaum T. 
(Djakarta, 1955), p. 47. 
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Two principles to which the Communist leadership has 
constantly adhered in organizing any peasant action are 
that “the peasants must be convinced of its justice, cor- 
rectness and benefits,” and that ‘‘the party must always 
strive to draw in and mobilize 90 percent of the village 
inhabitants.” 


Tactics of ‘Small but Successful’ Action 


The Aidit leadership has carefully listed the “small 
but successful” actions best calculated to attract and 
mobilize the peasants.1* These range from agitating for 
reduction of interest rates on peasant loans to organizing 
mutual assistance for peasant households in distress and 
for the repair of village roads, bridges, and irrigation 
canals. The party attempts at the same time to use each 
small action as a means of raising the peasants’ class 
consciousness and militancy. For example, whenever 
mutual assistance is organized to help a family afflicted 
by illness or death, the cadres explain that the peas- 
ants’ ill health and short lives are due to their exploita- 
tion by the landlords.1* 

Both Pemuda Rakjat, the youth organization, and 


_ Gerwani, the women’s association, have mobilized their 
-members in support of PKI and BTI actions on behalf 
_ of the peasants, but their own mass memberships have 


been built up by concentrating primarily on appeals to 
the specific everyday interests and needs of the youth 


and women’s segments of village society. Pemuda Rak- 


~~ 


jat has fought alongside the PKI and BTI in campaigns 
to improve peasant conditions because many of its own 
members are young peasants already working in the 


fields. Like the PKI and the other Communist-led mass 


organizations, it has been particularly active in the field 
of mutual aid. These activities are mainly of two kinds: 
the organization of teams to build or repair roads, 
bridges, houses, irrigation ditches, and gutters; and the 
organization of assistance to members in time of need 
or illness. Among people who are generally poor and 
as yet unprovided with adequate social services, aid of 
the latter type is a highly effective method of winning 
and retaining support for the PKI and its mass organi- 
zations as it provides at least a minimum of security 
which the peasants would be reluctant to forfeit. 
Another method of winning support which the Com- 
munist organizations have utilized to good advantage is 
the provision of recreational activities during leisure 


" E.g., see ibid., p. 44, and Aidit, “Haridepan,” op. cit., p. 
339. 

® Asmu, “Beladjar dari Sidang Pleno DPP-BTI ke-III untuk 
Mengatasi Kelemahan Partai dilapangan Perdjuangan Tani,” 
Bintang Merah, February-March 1955, pp. 59-60. 


hours, something to relieve the darkness and boredom 
of the villages after sunset. Pemuda Rakjat organizes 
volleyball, badminton, and football games, and has 
established physical training groups. It also sponsors a 
wide range of cultural activities in the villages, includ- 
ing traditional regional forms of entertainment as well 
as singing, musical and dramatic groups. In addition, it 
provides general educational courses and instruction for 
cadres. 

Gerwani’s activities are similarly broad in scope but 
focus primarily on social welfare matters of particular 
interest to women. According to its chairman, anti- 
illiteracy courses are still the main activity in Central 
and East Java. Gerwani also organizes arisan groups in 
which all members of the group contribute a certain 
amount each week and each member in turn receives 
the whole sum; it provides mutual assistance to mem- 
bers in times of need, such as death, birth, illness and 
pregnancy; it offers instruction in cooking and handi- 
crafts, organizes small-scale credit groups, and lends 
assistance in the solution of marital disputes.1* Little 
direct political education is given to members, but Ger- 
wani likewise endeavors to instill the general idea that 
bad conditions are the work of class enemies and may 
be changed through organization, and that the PKI is 
the only party which truly defends their interests. 


New Slogans and Methods 


According to Aidit, Communist activities in the vil- 
lages became “‘fully flexible’ as a result of the first 
national peasants’ conference convened by the PKI in 
mid-April 1959. By this he meant that the conference 
marked the party’s elaboration of organizational methods 
and targets for action that could effectively attract peas- 
ants in different areas as well as different strata of 
peasants within each village. 

While continuing to pursue campaigns for increased 
farm laborers’ wages and the reduction of interest rates 
on peasant loans, the party since the 1959 conference 
has made the so-called ‘6:4’ slogan the “axis” of its 
peasant program. Under this slogan the PKI has cam- 
paigned for a division of crops between sharecroppers 
and landowners in the ratio of 60 to 40 percent, re- 
spectively. On November 20, 1959, the party succeeded 
in forcing parliamentary enactment of a bill providing 


4 Indonesian women in general lack marital security because 
of the ease with which a husband may repudiate his marriage. 
According to statistics of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, the 
number of marriage repudiations within the Moslem community 
during 1954-58 was from 50 to 52 percent of total new mar- 
riages plus reconciliations between separated spouses. 
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for a minimum 5:5 division of crops, and under persist- 
ent Communist pressure the heads of most level-two 
autonomous regions, who were entrusted with imple- 
menting the act, have since issued the necessary regula- 
tions. At the village level, however, the Communists 
have met with continued reluctance on the part of the 
poorer peasants to take action against defiant landlords. 
The official organ of the BTI, Suara Tani, stated in Janu- 


ary 1960: 


The 6:4 action and other actions against the landlords’ 
exploitation are entirely new for the peasants and even for 
most BTI cadres. The existence of examples of successful 
action will facilitate our work to convince the peasants of 
the justice of the 6:4 demand and of the power of the 
peasants’ unity.” [Author’s italics.} 


Since 1957, but especially since 1959, the PKI and 
BTI have also been introducing a new form of peasant 
organization in the villages. Three types of klompoks, 
or groups, have been formed alongside the existing vil- 
lage sub-branches of the patty and BTI organizations 
with their large and heterogeneous memberships.1® 
The groups are kept small, and membership in them is 
open to peasants irrespective of political affiliation, re- 
ligious belief, or whether or not they are members of 
the BTI. Those of the first type are laborers’ groups, 
embracing landless farm workers as well as poor and 
middle peasants who must work for others to supple- 
ment their income. These are organized on the basis of 
type of work, such as hoeing, planting, and harvesting. 
Groups of the second type are composed of tenant 
farmers, and those of the third type embrace peasants 
who work their own land. The groups in this last 
category function, in effect, as mutual aid teams in the 
sphere of agricultural production. The groups as a 
whole are designed to serve as a means of broadening 
the party's influence, of finding potential member and 
cadre talent, and of pressing more effectively the de- 
mands of the different social groups within the village. 

Another important decision taken by the 1959 peas- 
ants’ conference of the PKI was to discard the party’s 
previous antipathy to cooperatives. The conference de- 
cided that the formation of cooperatives would provide 
the Communists with an additional instrument for 
assisting the peasants and strengthening the party’s 
political influence and control over them. However, 
because the peasants still needed to be convinced of the 
benefit of cooperatives, it was decided that the move- 
ment must advance “step by step.”” The first step would 

™ Suara Tani, January 1960, p.-3. 

* For information on the klompoks, see Suara Tani, May- 


June 1961, p. 7; and PKI, Konfernas Tani ke-Il PKI (Dja- 
karta, 1962), pp. 11-17. 
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involve the formation of mutual aid teams in agricultural 
production, small savings-and-loan groups, and groups 
for the joint purchase of improved rice seed. Then, 
after the peasants had become convinced that full-scale 
cooperatives would be to their advantage, these would 
be formed on the basis of “voluntary, democratic, open, 
mutually beneficial, self-established, and non-political” 
principles. The party has since been training cadres in 
the management of cooperatives, but the movement pro- 
gresses slowly. Writing in July 1961, a BTI cadre re- 
ported that “it is certainly not easy to speed up the 
cooperative movement among the peasants.” 

An interesting feature of Communist work in the 
villages since the 1959 conference has been the assistance 
given to peasants in increasing farm production. Com- 
munist cadres have been active in popularizing eight 
principles for increasing rice yields: 7.e., plough deeply, 
plant closely, improve seedlings, give more fertilizer, 
improve tools, weed the crops, combat diseases, and 
improve irrigation. The BTI has also been instrumental — 
in developing improved strains of rice and in organizing 
the distribution of the new seeds. 


Land Reform and the PKI 


In 1959 and early 1960, Communist cadres confidently 
assured the author that the “bourgeois” government of 
Indonesia would never institute land reform. They 
were soon proved wrong. Between September and De- 
cember of 1960, the government instituted a land re- 
form act imposing a maximum limit on the size of 
landholdings in each regional administrative unit.*” 
Throughout most of Java the maximum holding per 
family (plantations excluded) is fixed at 5 hectares 
(12.4 acres) of irrigated land or 6 hectares (14.8 
acres) of unirrigated fields. The law required land- 
holdings in excess of the maximum to be redistributed 
to peasants owning little or no land, with the bene- 
ficiaries to pay for their new land over a period of 
fifteen years.1§ 

The PKI and BTI publicly welcomed the land te- 
form law and promised assistance in its implementation, 
but they also maintained that the 1959 crop division 
law and the land reform act ‘‘will not entirely eradicate 


“Department of Information, Land Reform in Indonesia and 
Basic Regulations Governing This (Djakarta, 1961), 31 p.; and 
“Kuputusan Menteri Agraria tentang Penegasan Luas Maksi-— 
mum Tanah-Pertanian,” Pembanguanan Desa, March-April 
1961, pp. 38-44. 

™ Given the present rate of monetary inflation, the real price — 
paid by purchasers of redistributed land over the 15-year period — 


could be very low. f 


imperialist and landlord power, but will only restrict it.” 
In a sense they were right. The law requiring a 5:5 
division of crops between landlords and tenant farmers 
is only a first step toward reducing farm rents. And 
land reform, in Java at least, cannot eradicate the land 
problem, which is basically one of land shortage rather 
than of landlords. 

Even if the provisions of the land reform act are 
effectively enforced without evasion by the landlords, 
far less than 500,000 hectares will become available for 
redistribution in Java. This is a relatively negligible 
amount to divide among Java’s approximately 40 mil- 
lion peasants, the great majority of whom are landless 
or poor peasants. In other words, despite the reform, 
the great majority of Javanese peasants will remain 
landless. or poor and will still have to work as laborers 
or tenant farmers on the land of their better-off neigh- 
bors. Thus, the problems of farm laborers’ wages and 
land rents will also remain, and in the absence of cheap 
government credit facilities the poorer peasants will 
continue to fall prey to moneylenders. Therefore the 
“everyday needs and demands” of most peasants will 
not be altered radically by the land reform program. 
Meanwhile, in order to retain the support of those who 
may rise to middle peasant status by acquiring redistrib- 
uted land, the Communists are already organizing 
mutual aid teams, production boosting campaigns, and 
cooperatives. 


Shifting Party Fortunes 


Thus, by laborious, patient work designed to prove 
themselves. the staunchest defenders and promoters of 
the peasants’ everyday interests, the Indonesian Com- 
munists under Aidit’s. leadership have won broad and 
increasing support among the rural population. During 
the period of parliamentary democracy which lasted un- 
til early 1957, this mass peasant support appeared to be 
bringing the party nearer to its major goal, the acquisition 
of governmental power. Thanks partly to its display of 
organizational skill and expanding mass support, the 
PKI was able to win the cooperation of the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party (PNI), which turned to the Commu- 
nists for aid in its struggle against the Moslem Masjumi 
party. PNI-PKI cooperation to bar the Masjumi from 
a dominant place in the government continued from 
1952 until April 1957, when “Citizen Sukarno” sus- 
pended parliamentary principles in appointing the non- 
party Djuanda cabinet. 

At no time during this cooperation did the PNI show 
readiness to admit the PKI to participation in the gov- 
ernment, but the Communist leaders were satisfied for 


the time being with their gains under the alliance. On 
the one hand, the alliance assured the PKI of freedom 
to expand its.organization and gave it a certain degree 
of nationalist respectability; on the other, it served to 
exclude the more strongly anti-Communist Masjumi 
from a controlling governmental position while at the 
same time helping to intensify the division and antago- 
nism between the PNI and Masjumi, the two largest 
parties. Moreover, in a multi-party parliamentary de- 
mocracy where the non-Communist parties were divided 
among themselves, the Communist leaders had reason 
to hope that the continued expansion of the PKI’s pop- 
ular support, and hence of its parliamentary representa- 
tion, would enhance the party’s ability, through judicious 
alliances, to exert a strong influence on national policy 
and eventually gain entry into the government. 

During 1956-57, however, the political situation in 
Indonesia altered radically. By the middle of 1958, 
President Sukarno and the army had emerged as the 
dominant political forces, with parliament and the 
parties relegated to an ever-diminishing role. For want 
of a better alternative, the PKI sought to ally itself with 
Sukarno; and the latter, needing a counterbalance to the 
army and mindful of the PKI’s organizational strength 
and mass popular following, accepted the party’s prof- 
fered hand as a matter of expediency. However, while 
Sukarno has prevented the army from proscribing the 
PKI, he has at the same time collaborated with the mili- 
tary in implementing a policy designed to render the 
Communists incapable of challenging the ruling groups. 


The Dilemma of the PKI 


The PKI thus finds itself caught in the web of Su- 
karno’s semi-authoritarian “guided democracy.” Gen- 
eral elections are postponed indefinitely; parliament 1s 
reduced to an ineffective, appointed body; strict censor- 
ship exists; all political activities are closely watched 
by the police, the army and President Sukarno, and the 
parties are threatened with proscription if they step out 
of line; strikes are forbidden and any militant action by 
either workers or peasants is summarily and forcibly 
dealt with. In short, the ruling forces, especially the 
army, are firmly entrenched and are not prepared to 
permit any political party, particularly the PKI, to win 
power by parliamentary or any other means. Only Su- 
karno’s historically ephemeral presence stays the army 
from outright repression of the PKI. 

The new situation poses some vital and difficult ques- 
tions for the party leadership: Of what political value 
is the PKI’s mass following, now and in the foreseeable 
future? Can this mass support be utilized to further 
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the party’s advance to power through the display of 
apparent strength? Or, if the ruling forces should re- 
fuse to be intimidated, can the party’s mass following 
be mobilized for a new bid to seize power by revolu- 
tionary action? The answers to these questions lie be- 
yond the scope of the present article, but in large part 
they are suggested by an evaluation of the real power 
derived by the PKI from its mass peasant support. 

The Indonesian peasants generally—and especially, 
perhaps, those of Java—are basically passive and con- 
servative in their political outlook, not militant or revo- 
lutionary. Precisely by pursuing moderate, non-revolu- 
tionary tactics since it gained control of the PKI, the 
Aidit leadership has indeed succeeded in winning the 
support of a substantial proportion of the peasantry. 
But by the same token it has failed so far to: develop 
any significant degree of revolutionary militancy among 
them. The peasants welcome Communist assistance in 
the solution of their small but urgent problems, and in 
return they are willing to join the party, or, its subordi- 
nate mass organizations, and to give the PKI their votes 
—but little else. However, if the PKI is to gain power 
under the altered political conditions now confronting 
it in Indonesia, it mwst have support that is militant and 
revolutionary—that will bravely oppose both “class ene- 
mies’ and “the authorities.” This the peasants, with the 
possible exception of a handful of squatters, are not 
now ready to give, nor are they likely to become so 
disposed in the foreseeable future, 

Thus, the PKI leadership today finds itself in a dif- 
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ficult dilemma largely of its own making. The massive 
peasant support which the party so painstakingly and 
successfully built up by putting on a face of modera- 
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tion, and which was of real political value during the 


pre-1957 period of untrammeled parliamentary govern- 
ment, has now become—because of its essentially pas- 
sive and non-militant character—largely ineffectual in 
bolstering the PKI’s position vis-a-vis the forces pres- 
ently dominating the Indonesian political scene. These 
forces have swept aside “‘free-fight liberalism”; they 
possess the means to defend their political primacy by 
force; and they are carefully circumscribing the Com- 
munists’ freedom of action. 

To break out of this dilemma, the party leadership 
could conceivably shift its strategy and attempt a rapid 
cultivation of militancy among its supporters, but it 
would then risk precipitating mass desertions from the 
party fold, as well as severe government repression that 
would disrupt the patiently built Communist organiza- 
tion and reduce it once again to an underground shell. 
It therefore seems more likely that the PKI leaders will 
endeavor to hang on to their organizational network and 
mass following and to preserve a modus vivendi with 
the ruling groups, hoping that the rapid expansion of 
the population and deterioration of the economy will 
eventually produce a situation in which power will 
somehow fall into the party’s hands. Such a vague and 
uncertain prospect can hardly be a very encouraging one 
for a party whose strategy once seemed to have placed 
it on the highroad to success. 
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Communism and Nationalism 


By Richard Lonenthal 


A critique of an essay by John H. Kautsky in the recent study edited by him, Political Change in Under- 
developed Countries: Nationalism and Communism, New York & London, John Wiley & Sons, 1962. 


AS THE EAST-WEST competition for influence in 
the underdeveloped regions of the world has grown 
more intense, our interest in the political systems, prob- 
lems and movements of these regions has increased 
rapidly. Thanks to a wealth of useful monographs, we 
are today far better informed about Asian nationalist 
movements, Latin-American revolutions or African one- 
party regimes than only a few years ago. Yet the effort 
to draw fruitful theoretical generalizations from this 
mass of information is still in its early stages: even a 
pioneering work like The Politics of the Developing 
Areas by Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman 
(Princeton University Press, 1960), though it has 
greatly added to the store of conceptual tools for com- 
parative analysis, does not generally relate these concepts 
to the problem of development itself; it does not set 
out to create a theoretical framework for studying the 
role of politics in the process of development. 


It is the great merit of Professor John Kautsky’s 
“Essay in the Politics of Development” that it boldly 
attempts just that, and does so with the consistency, 
clarity and penetration required in theoretical work. 
Kautsky takes the facts assembled by contemporary re- 
search and asks what they can teach us about the in- 
fluence of industrialization on the nature of the political 
process in developing societies, about the social basis 
and political function of anti-colonial nationalism and 
communism, and about the prospects of totalitarianism 
and democracy in those countries striving for moderni- 
zation. In addition to his own essay, Professor Kautsky 
has included in the volume a dozen related papers by 


Mr. Lowenthal, a frequent contributor to this journal, 
is Professor of International Relations at the Free Uni- 
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other authors, including one of mine. If in view of 
this fact it may be thought somewhat unconventional 
for me to discuss Kautsky’s essay here, I can only plead 
two excuses—my conviction of the importance of the 
questions he has raised, and the strength of my disagree- 
ment with some of his answers. 


THE CENTRAL, STRIKING thesis that emerges 
from Professor Kautsky’s essay is what he calls “the 
convergence of communism and nationalism.” It may 
be summed up in three points. First, the victorious 
Communist and anti-colonial nationalist movements have 
sprung up in response to similar situations of under- 
development; led by similar groups of alienated intellec- 
tuals, they have been pursuing similar aims of rapid 
industrial modernization under conditions of the greatest 
possible independence from the old industrial powers. 
Second, the initial differences in ideology between 
the Communist and the anti-colonial nationalist move- 
ments have not been a major factor in determining the 
outcome of the enterprise, either with regard to progress 
in industrialization or to the emergence and durability 
of totalitarian political forms. Third, the ideological 
differences themselves tend to disappear because the 
Soviet Communist leaders, having become exponents of 
a national managerial bureaucracy, no longer have any 
serious interest in the class struggle and ‘‘world revo- 
lution” as distinct from the expansion of their own 
power; they have therefore caused the Communists in 
the developing countries to change their strategy and 
ideology to an extent where the latter become virtually 
indistinguishable from “genuine” nationalist parties. 
Moreover, the Soviet leadership has been increasingly 
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turning toward direct cooperation with the established 
nationalists, often without regard to the fate of the 
local Communists. 

The first of these three points broadly circumscribes 
the area of agreement between Professor Kautsky and 
a number of other students of the problem, including, 
e.g., Hugh Seton-Watson, George Arnold, Morris Wat- 
nick, Bernard Morris, Edward Shils, as well as this 
writer. That the Communists, despite their claim that 
they represent the industrial proletariat, have come to 
power only in industrially underdeveloped countries; 
that their ‘objective’ role there has been to promote 
rapid national industrialization in an anti-Western 
framework rather than to approach the classless society; 
that this achievement constitutes the most powerful 
appeal of the Communist model to the more or less 
Westernized, but anti-Western, intelligentsia which 
typically leads the nationalist movements in the under- 
developed countries (and which in many ways resembles 
the prerevolutionary Russian intelligentsia)—all this is 
common ground between us. as 

What is more, Mr. Kautsky has contributed valuable 
new insights in this part of his analysis. This applies 
particularly to his discussion of the difference between 
“classical” nationalism in Europe, which arose on the 
basis of common cultural (linguistic or religious) tra- 
ditions, and the new nationalism of the underdeveloped 
countries, which frequently seeks to create a common 
political loyalty for groups divided by major linguistic 
and religious differences on the basis of the common 
struggle against colonial dependence and for moderniza- 
tion within the framework of existing state frontiers. 
As he rightly points out, this analysis of the nature of 
the new nationalist movements further underlines the 
parallel between them and Communist revolutionary 
movements—not only those which were partly inspired 
by nationalist sentiment, as in Yugoslavia, China, and 
Viet Nam, but even where this was not so, as in Russia. 


WHAT I HAVE teferred to as the second main 
point of Kautsky’s thesis—the comparative irrelevance 
of the initially dominant ideology to the outcome of any 
particular Communist or nationalist revolution—is not 
explicitly stated by him in this form, but is implicit in 
his whole approach, which he himself describes as ‘‘an 
interest-group theory of politics.” Throughout _ his 
essay, he asks consistently how the process of industriali- 
zation, by changing the constellation of interests, 
changes both the form and content of political strug- 
gles—never how the impact of political ideas and 
institutions may speed up or slow down the Process of 
industrialization. He is, of course, aware that this 
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‘interest-group approach” might be regarded as a 
somewhat watered-down (not to say Kautskyan) form 
of Marxism, but he argues that it is just in societies in 
process of industrialization, as distinct from stagnant 
agrarian societies on one side and fully industrialized 
societies on the other, that the clash of changing interest 
groups is the very stuff of politics. 

The argument sounds plausible, but it seems to obscure 
the basic distinction between the “‘old’’ industrial so- 
cieties of the West and the “‘underdeveloped” world. 
In the West, a number of factors—from the existence 


of a strong and independent urban middle class to a 


religious climate conducive to the subordination of other 
values to the rational discipline of production— 
generated a spontaneous social-economic dynamism. In 
the “underdeveloped” countries, whose traditional so- 
cieties have brought forth no such dynamism, the pres- 
sure for modernization has arisen as a conscious reaction 
to the disruption of the traditional order by the West- 
ern colonial impact; hence, the transformation of their 
undynamic societies and antiquated pre-industrial insti- 
tutions and attitudes has to be accomplished, in the 
main, by political means—that is to say, by government- 
sponsored action and by the ‘educational’ influence of 
political movements. It follows that while a semi- 
Marxist “interest-group” approach may be largely ade- 
quate for interpreting the politics of industrialization 
in the West, an analysis of the corresponding process 
in the late-comer countries will miss essential factors 
if it does not pay attention to the independent role of 
political ideas and institutions. Herein, indeed, lie the 
deepest sources of similarity between the developmental 
problems and the role of the intelligentsia in Russia 
and in the ex-colonial countries. 

But if that is so, the effectiveness of the process of 
politically directed modernization is likely to vary ac- 
cording to whether the ruling group of intellectuals is 
inspired by a Communist ideology, or is developing its 
own mixture of nationalist and “‘socialist’’ ideas but 
seeks to apply the Communist model of party organiza- 
tion, or whether it is equally eclectic in the institutional 
and ideological fields. Given that communism and 
nationalism are responses to the same problem, each 
is likely to have its distinctive advantages and disad- 
vantages as a solution. The achievements of Stalinism - 
as a method of rapid industrialization by subjecting 
primitive rural masses to low consumption standards 
and _ industrial discipline are obvious; so are its costs, 
not merely in terms of brutality and mass suffering, 
but of the prolonged and apparently incurable stagna- 
tion imposed on agriculture by forced collectivization. 
On the other hand, as Professor Kautsky has pertinently 


observed, some of the early nationalist attempts at 
modernization have failed either totally, as in Kuomin- 
tang China, or partially, as in Kemalist Turkey, and 
have been followed by a ‘‘second-wave”’ revolution after 
some time. It is a question of great importance which 
specific weaknesses of ideology or institutions have 
contributed to such total or partial failures, and whether 
similar weaknesses are present in some of the con- 
temporary regimes of the nationaltst intelligentsia. A 
theory of the politics of development leaves a gap if 
it does not ask this kind of question. 


LET ME NOW come to the third and main point 
of Kautsky’s thesis—his view that, under the pressure 
of Soviet foreign-policy needs, the strategy and even 
the ideology of the Communist parties in underdevel- 
oped countries have been transformed so thoroughly 
as to become virtually indistinguishable from their 
“genuine” nationalist rivals. Mr. Kautsky traces this 
change from the adoption of the “neo-Maoist’’ strategy 
in 1949/50, under which the Communist parties in 
newly emerging countries were bidden to forge a bloc 
of four classes (including, along with the proletariat, 
the peasants, and the urban petty bourgeois, also the 
“national bourgeoisie”) for the tasks of the anti-im- 
perialist and anti-feudal revolution. Since this coalition 
of classes was not to be represented by a coalition of 
parties, but embodied in the Communist party alone, 
Kautsky regards the change as not merely strategic but 
ideological—as an abandonment of the fiction of the 
working-class character of the Communist parties. 


The next step, in Professor Kautsky’s view, was the 
switch of the new nationalist-minded multi-class Com- 
munist parties from systematic and sometimes violent 
opposition to the established nationalist regimes to a 
policy of active support first for their “positive neu- 
tralist’”” foreign policy, and then for their Soviet-sup- 
ported domestic development program—a switch made 
in response to the needs of post-Stalin Soviet diplomacy. 
Finally, Kautsky asserts, the strategy of “national democ- 
racy, as laid down in the Moscow Declaration of the 
81 Communist parties of December 1960 and incor- 
porated in the new CPSU program, has sanctioned the 
abandonment of the class struggle and the goal of a 
“socialist revolution” in favor of a program acceptable 
to any radically modernistic, anti-Western nationalist. 
He concludes that the question whether people like 
Sékou Touré or Castro are “genuine” nationalists or 
“really” Communists is meaningless: “‘such nationalists 
have come to be like Communists because Communists 
have come to be like them” (p. 87). 


The most obvious objection to this rather startling 
view is that it is contrary to the actual development of 
Communist policy in the last three years. In fact, 
except for some remarks on Cuba, none of the ex- 
amples given by Professor Kautsky refers to events that 
have taken place after 1958. He is right, of course, in 
saying that the immediate goal of Soviet policy for the 
underdeveloped countries, both before and after that 
date, has not been “socialism” in the sense of total 
Communist rule, but the severance of their economic 
ties with the West, the destruction of their traditional 
upper class by radical land reform, and the initiation 
of planned industrialization with Soviet aid and advice 
—in short, the complex of measures now defined as 
the program of “national democracy.” Between 1954 
and 1958, both Moscow and Peking tried to promote 
this program through generous diplomatic and economic 
support for the established nationalist governments 
while restraining at the same time the activity of the 
local Communist parties. Moreover, the neo-Maoist strat- 
egy of those parties had previously been based on the 
idea that only Communists could lead the national liber- 
ation movement to victory; hence, the mere fact that the 
Soviets now belatedly recognized that many former colo- 
nies had achieved independence under nationalist leader- 
ship left the local Communist movements in a strategic 
void. ; 

But the more Soviet policy proceeded from the mini- 
mum aim of neutralizing the new nations to the bolder 
effort of committing them to an anti-Western attitude, 
the more it became apparent that the non-Communist 
nationalists, however ready to accept Soviet credits and 
diplomatic support in particular conflicts with the West, 
were quite unwilling to renounce Western aid in prin- 
ciple and make themselves unilaterally dependent on 
the Soviet bloc. Thus by 1959, the Soviets became con- 
vinced that their goal could only be achieved by com- 
bining their diplomatic efforts from without with 
Communist pressure from within: they did not stop 
offering credits to uncommitted nationalist regimes, as 
the Chinese apparently urged, and did not make such 
credits dependent on Communist influence in the re- 
cipient countries, but they began to work out a new 
strategy for strengthening that influence. 

In a series of international Communist discussions 
held under Soviet leadership from 1959 onwards,? it 
was stressed that the national liberation revolution was 
+The first of these, dealing with the role of the “national 
bourgeoisie,” was held in May 1959 in Leipzig, East Germany. 
Extracts were published later that year in the World Marxist 
Review (edited in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and published 
there as “Problems of Peace and Socialism’ in a number of 
other languages), No. 8/9, 1959. 
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not completed with the attainment of political inde- 
pendence alone; to fulfill its tasks to the end, hes 
class alliance including the “national bourgeoisie was 
still needed, but only the Communists could direct that 
alliance along the right path despite the inevitable 
waverings of the bourgeoisie. 

By the fall of 1959, a Moscow-directed journal, the 
African Communist, was launched in London with the 
specific purpose of educating Africans in the ideological 
difference between nationalism and communism, and 
stimulating the formation of Communist parties in 
tropical Africa.2 At the same time, Communist-con- 
trolled trade unions in the colonial and ex-colonial 
countries were similarly activated: in June 1960, the 
Peking session of the General Council of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) called on all 
working-class organizations “to assume the leading role 
in forming and consolidating a united national front, 
based on the alliance of workers and peasants and 
rallying all other anti-colonial forces.”* Any supposition 
that this formula might have been forced on the Soviets 
against their will was soon dispelled by Khrushchev 
himself, who in his January 1961 report on the Moscow 
conference of 81 Communist parties, again restated the 
Communist concept of ‘‘national democracy”: 


. the correct application of Marxist-Leninist theory in 
the liberated countries consists precisely in finding the 
forms which . . . will make it possible to unite all the 
healthy forces of the nation and to assure the leading 
role of the working class within the national front in the 
struggle to eradicate imperialism and the remnants of 
feudalism and to clear the way for a movement that will 
ultimately lead to socialism. * 


In effect, then, rather than marking the final assimi- 
lation of the Communists in underdeveloped countries 
to other movements of the nationalist intelligentsia, as 
Professor Kautsky assumes, the new strategy of ‘“‘national 
democracy” heralds a renewed Communist bid for lead- 
ership of the national fronts in rivalry’ to the estab- 
lished nationalist movements. The discussion of the 
new concept that ensued after the 81 Parties’ Confer- 


*The African Communist is officially published on behalf 
of the (illegal) CP of South Africa. However, the maga- 
zine explicitly calls for the formation throughout tropical 
Africa of study circles which might become the germ of im- 
portant Communist parties. It prints contributions from Soviet, 
British and French Communists specializing on African ques- 
tions, and articles from it are reprinted as authoritative state- 
ments in the Communist press of other countries. 

* World Trade Union Movement (English edition published 


in London by the Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions), No. 7, 1960. 


*World Marxist Review, No. 1, 1961. 
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ence in Soviet periodicals’ and, above all, the text of 
the new party program also show clearly. that this 
strategy has been consciously conceived as a form of 
transition to the second, “‘socialist’ stage of the revo- 
lution. The “national democratic’ regime is assigned 
the task of starting its country on a “non-capitalist road 
of development,” which then turns out to be the road 
to ‘socialism’; at the same time, the orthodox definition 
of “‘socialism’’ as comprising full-scale nationalization 
of industry and collectivization of agriculture under 
the rule of the Communist party is maintained. By 
winning the leadership of the ‘‘national democratic 
front’’ with a radical program for completing the revo- 
lution against imperialism and feudalism, the Commu- 
nists expect to acquire a basis for an eventual complete 
seizure of power in the name of the “‘socialist revolu- 
tion’—/.e., for finally overthrowing the nationalists.® 

One may legitimately ask how so experienced a 
student of Communist policy as Professor Kautsky 
could have come to conclusions so manifestly in conflict 
with recent developments. Part of the explanation, sug- 
gested by the argument of his essay, may be found in his 
earlier great contribution in this field, 7.e., his stress on 
the importance of the neo-Maoist strategy in freeing 
Communist parties of the underdeveloped countries 
from the shackles imposed by their fictitious claim to be 
class parties of the industrial workers.7 Now, however, 
he seems to have jumped to the conclusion that this 
“proletarian fiction’’ was the only specific difference 
between the Communist parties and the other move- 
ments of the anti-colonial nationalist intelligentsia, and 
that its abandonment would be sufficient to make the 
two movements indistinguishable in principle. 


A SECOND SOURCE of error, in this writer's 
opinion, is Professor Kautsky’s acceptance of the wide- 
spread fallacy about the ‘‘managerial’’ evolution of the 
Soviet regime. He seems to believe that the Soviets 
have forced the Communist parties in underdeveloped 
countries to abandon all ideological goals distinguishing — 
them from the ordinary anti-colonial nationalists, be- 
cause he is convinced that the Soviet Communist Party 


*See in particular Boris Ponomarev in Kommunist, No. 8, 
1961; A. Arzumanian in Pravda, December 17, 1961; and 
M. G. Kirichenko in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 11, 
1961. 

“For a fuller exposition, see my paper “National Democ- 
racy and the Strategy of the Post-Colonial Revolution,” pre- 
sented to the Fourth International Conference on World 
Politics, Athens, September 1962. 3 

‘John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist Party of — 
India, New York, Wiley, 1956. 
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itself has abandoned any serious interest in world revo- 
lution. This belief stems from his conviction that the 
CPSU, having long ceased to consist of the professional 
revolutionaries from the old intelligentsia, and having 
become instead a party of bureaucratic managers, must 
have adopted the essentially conservative and nationally 
limited outlook of that “new class.”’ 

Both assumptions lead us back to the same difficulty 
—the limitations of the “interest-group approach” as 
applied to Communist parties. Because Professor 
Kautsky views the Communist parties of the under- 
developed countries simply as movements of the intelli- 
gentsia that came into being with a misunderstanding 
of their own social basis, he believes that the removal 
of that misunderstanding will suffice to wipe out their 
specific character. In sum, he underestimates not only 
the importance of the Communists’ ideological com- 
mitment to a worldwide mission and a goal far trans- 
cending national modernization, but also the effects of 
their particular form of centralist organization. Since 
he holds the same basic view of the Soviet Communist 
Party, he assumes that the change in the character and 
function of the Russian intelligentsia—hence in the 
interests of the group “‘represented’’ by the party— 
must be reflected in the party’s ideology and policy. 

The root of our disagreement, then, lies in different 
views of the nature and extent of the organizational and 
ideological transformation Lenin wrought in creating the 
Bolshevik party. Kautsky holds that Lenin, in order to 
adapt his faction of the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party to the conditions of underdeveloped Russia, 
turned it from a working class party into an organiza- 
tion of “professional revolutionaries, 7.e. of intellec- 
tuals” (p. 65). In this writer's opinion, however, 
Lenin created an instrumental party of a truly new 
type, which cannot usefully be described as an “‘interest 
group’ in the sense of representing the interests of any 
particular section of society apart from its own insti- 
tutional and ideological interest in power. His original 
reason for doing so was his conviction that the over- 
throw of Tsarism and the creation of a revolutionary 
provisional government could not be accomplished by 
any one of Russia’s social classes unless there was a 
political organization, anchored in all the classes but 
independent from each, which could channel all their 
specific discontents into a general movement and pro- 
vide the necessary organizational backbone of the 
struggle for power. 

To accomplish this aim, Lenin had to organize part 
of the existing circles of revolutionary workers and 
intellectuals into a centralized party built from the top 
downward and geared to transmitting the will of the 


leadership to the people rather than vice versa. He had 
also to transform the optimistic determinism of the 
Marxian promise of salvation into a conditionally op- 
timistic messianism in which the achievement of the 
classless society was made dependent, not upon an “in- 
evitable’’ victory of the proletariat, but upon the vic- 
tory of a particular party imbued with the “‘correct” 
class-consciousness and pursuing, thanks to the wisdom 
of its leader, the right political strategy. The result 
was a party—eventually multiplied in many countries— 
which “represented” neither the proletariat (though it 
did at times enjoy working-class support) nor the intel- 
lectuals (the majority of whom were never pro- 
Bolshevik before the revolution). It was a party which 
could, thanks to its centralist and non-democratic or- 
ganizational structure, draw on the support of different 
social groups (7.e., change its ‘‘social basis’) according 
to the dictates of the struggle for power. 

Experience has shown that parties of that type, if 
out of power, are capable of an amazing persistence in 
their ideological sense of mission, in their aspiration 
to total power, and in the corresponding awareness of 
basic conflict with all other parties—despite varia- 
tions in their immediate appeal and tactical attitudes 
to broad “national fronts.” 
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History has also shown that the ruling Soviet party has 
been able to preserve tts worldwide revolutionary aim, 
and again the corresponding sense of unbridgeable con- 
flict with non-Communist powers, long after its 
“objective” role of national modernization has been 
fulfilled and its membership transformed to comprise 
the managerial “new class.” The reason for this 1s 
simple: just as the Communist parties in former colonial 
countries are not “interest groups’ of the intellectuals, 
so the CPSU has not become an “interest group’’ of 
the bureaucratic managers. Its primary interest is to 
preserve its power as an institution, which coincides 
with the group interest of only the party apparatus 
personnel—v.e., those technicians of power and ideology 
who, in contrast to the technicians of production or 
defense, could not rely on holding equivalent positions 
under a different regime. As the victory of First Secre- 
tary Khrushchev over his rivals following Stalin’s death 
has shown, the party machine is still capable of suc- 
cessfully resisting pressures from various sections of 
Soviet society, including the pressure of the managerial 
bureaucracy inside the party. But it could not preserve 
its monopoly of power without maintaining the basic 
political and ideological goals which alone legitimate 
its rule. That is not to say that such monopoly must 
last forever—only that it is more likely to be broken 
in the kind of open contest with new social forces that 
occurs during a succession crisis than to disappear grad- 
ually by a process of continuous “mellowing.” 


WHAT HAS JUST been said about the persistent, 
specific characteristics of Communist parties and 
regimes could have been summed up in one word—~.e., 
“totalitarian.” I have so far avoided that term because 
Professor Kautsky, in discussing the Prospects of totali- 
tarianism and democracy in countries undergoing 
industrialization, has given it a special definition of his 
own: he defines totalitarianism as ‘‘a set of methods” 
(comprising terror, total regimentation of the people 
by compulsory organizations, and total control of opin- 
ion by a monopoly of information) “used . . . by a 
§roup or several groups in control of a government in 
order to retain that control” (p. 91). According to 
the nature of the groups involved, he then distinguishes 
between “totalitarianism of the aristocracy” and “‘totali- 
tarianism of the intellectuals.” The first type includes 
all “fascist” regimes which, in Kautsky’s view, have the 
task of preserving the power of the traditional aristoc- 
racy when it is threatened by some of the new groups 
created by industrialization, These regimes, he believes 
are characterized by an alliance between the aristocracy, 
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the big capitalists (who are opposed to the rise of 
organized labor), and the “‘fascist movement’ proper 
(whose core is formed by the uprooted pre-industrial 
middle classes); and all such alliances seek to pre- 
vent further modernization that would undermine aristo- 
cratic rule. 

The second type of totalitarianism—still according 
to Kautsky—arises when a regime of modernizing in- 
tellectuals, whether Communist or simply nationalist in 
its ideology, finds its rule endangered by the growth of 
other vocal and well-organized interest groups. Such a 
regime may then turn to totalitarian methods, not in 
order to stop the process of modernization, but to stay 
in power while continuing to enforce national unity and 
impose the sacrifices which in its view are required by 
modernization. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a “right’’ defi- 
nition of a theoretical concept—only a more or less 
useful one. But a definition may be positively mislead- 
ing if it implies regularities which are not to be found 
in the empirical world; and I am afraid that this is the 
case with Professor Kautsky’s assumption that any 
group in control of a government may turn to the use 
of totalitarian methods at will. While some forms of 
police terror are in fact available to any government 
that is strong and ruthless enough to rule without legal 
limitations, the specifically modern devices of total 
regimentation and opinion control can be effectively 
applied only with the help of a sufficiently strong, cen- 
tralistically organized and ideologically unified political 
movement or party. Also, experience seems to show 
that unless such a movement existed before its leaders 
seized power and, indeed, had been the instrument of 
their victory, it cannot be created subsequently at the 
rulers’ command. The repeated failure of President 
Nasser’s attempts to create an ideological movement 
that would organize the Egyptian masses in support of 
his government is surely not accidental. This same 
difficulty may have caused Dr. Castro to fall back on 
the Communists and merge what remained of his own 
many-shaded movement with their disciplined organi- 
zation. I know of no ruling group that has effectively 
used modern “totalitarian: methods” in Professor 
Kautsky’s sense unless it was based on a pre-existing, 
revolutionary, totalitarian movement. 


IF THIS CONDITION limits the potential of 
totalitarian regimes in developing countries ruled by 
the revolutionary intelligentsia, it does so a fortiori in 
states in which the traditional aristocracy has retained 
power. In fact, with all due respect to Professor 


Kautsky, I even beg to doubt whether such a system 
as his “totalitarianism of the aristocracy’ ever existed. 
For while a number of the European right-wing dicta- 


torships of recent decades may be described in his terms 


as based on alliances between the traditional aristocracy, 


conservative capitalist groups and “fascist movements’’ 


composed wholly or partly of the uprooted old middle 
class, they approached totalitarian effectiveness in their 
methods of rule precisely to the extent to which the 
fascist movements succeeded in eliminating the aristo- 
crats from power. 

Of the examples mentioned by Professor Kautsky, 
who seems less at home in this field than in his main 
subject, the aristocratic Horthy regime in Hungary en- 
couraged no fascist movement and during most of its 
existence maintained a genuine multi-party system. The 
Pilsudski regime in Poland, which tried to balance be- 
tween the landowners and more modern interests, 
attempted to suppress the opposition but failed com- 
pletely and never succeeded in mobilizing an organized 
movement either. The Franco regime in Spain corre- 


_ sponds most closely to Kautsky’s formula of an alliance 


between the “traditional aristocracy” (the army and 
the Church) and a ‘“‘fascist movement’’ (the Falange) 
playing a secondary role. Yet at the same time Franco's 
Spain proves the point Professor Kautsky has missed: 
that a regime founded on an alliance of independent 
forces cannot create an effective organizational and 
ideological unity, and therefore cannot be fully totali- 
tarian. Mussolini consciously tried to establish a 
totalitarian regime based on a totalitarian fascist move- 
ment; but by compromising with the monarchy and the 
aristocratic forces grouped around it, he allowed an 
island of independent power to survive from which his 
tule could be unhinged in its final crisis. Of all the 
fascist movements, only Hitler's Nazis had both the 
strength and the totalitarian consistency to destroy the 
independent power (as distinct from the economic 
position) of their aristocratic and capitalist allies who 
helped them into the saddle, and only they created 
a truly totalitarian regime. But the claim of these 
modern totalitarian nihilists to represent the traditional 
values of the aristocracy was just as fictitious as the 


_ claim of the Communists to represent the interests and 
~ democratic values of industrial labor. 


One could sum up this argument by saying that 
totalitarianism is never conservative, but always revolu- 


tionary, and that it arises not as a device invented by 


a ruling group in peril, but as a movement brought 
forth by a society in crisis. Further, the leading role of 
rootless intellectuals, stressed by Kautsky with respect 
to the Communist and nationalist movements of the 


underdeveloped countries, applies also to the Nazi 
movement of highly industrialized Germany and to the 
early cadres of Italian Fascism: in every case, we see a 
similar leadership of underemployed intellectuals and 
frustrated officers of the younger generation, of “‘super- 
fluous people” who regard themselves as an elite but 
feel alienated from the erstwhile social and political 
order. It is from these elements that some leaders have 
forged the new instruments for first mobilizing mass 
despair and then exercising total power—the totali- 
tarian parties. If the ideological content of the promised 
utopia was utterly different in the Nazi and the Com- 
munist cases, so was, after all, the nature of the crises 
that gave them their chance: the paralysis of economic 
life and political institutions in an advanced industrial 
country in the German instance, and the conflict be- 
tween a stagnant traditional order disrupted by foreign 
influence and the desire for independent modernization 
in the case of Russia. 


BUT TO LEAVE the matter at this point would 
still imply an unjustified concession to economic de- 
terminism. For while it is true that profound social 
crises in modern conditions tend to produce totalitarian 
ideologies among the intellectuals and thus offer oppor- 
tunities for the creation of totalitarian movements, it is 
not true that such ideologies are predestined to become 
the dominant intellectual currents and that such move- 
ments must necessarily defeat their competitors. The 
same paralyzing economic crisis which produced the 
victory of Nazism in Germany produced the New Deal 
in the United States. The same agonizing problems of 
development which brought communism to power in a 
few countries have made the bulk of the intelligentsia 
in many other countries turn to movements of a different 
type—movements which pursue similar nationalist and 
“socialist’”’ goals without the dogmatic exclusiveness and 
the utopian worldwide ambitions of a secular mes- 
sianism. 

And even where such movements imitate Communist 
organizational forms, they do not have the same tend- 
ency to preserve them beyond their practical usefulness 
for the task of modernization, nor do they inspire the 
same sense of unbridgeable conflict with the old indus- 
trial countries of the West. In short, they do not invest 
their concrete tasks with the same pseudo-religious 
significance and hence, as the example of Kemalist 
Turkey has shown, offer less resistance than the Com- 
minists to the pressures for democratization that arise 
with the development of a modern society. So far from 
expecting a convergence of nationalism and communism 
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in the underdeveloped countries, it is this author's 
belief that the ideological difference between them will 
become more important as the new societies approach 
the goal of industrial modernization. 

Once again, we are back at the methodological ques- 
tion of what value should be assigned to the independ- 
ent role of ideas and institutions—as distinct from the 
interests of economically defined groups—in the process 
of development. Introducing his “interest group ap- 
proach,” Professor Kautsky asserts that rather than 
assuming that social groups perceive their interests 
rationally and act accordingly, he has simply relied on 
historically observed regularities of behavior: groups 
with certain interests, he argues, act in a predictable 
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Reviewed by Karl E. Meyer 


A READING OF Castro’s Revolution,.a collection of 
magazine articles somewhat hastily thrown together, 
confirms the impression that Theodore Draper is with- 
out question the outstanding interpreter of Cuba’s 
volatile brand of communism. His research, for one 
thing, is prodigious. There is hardly a relevant docu- 
ment in Spanish, English, French, German, or Italian 
that Draper has not tracked down and shrewdly ap- 
praised. When Jean-Paul Sartre writes a new preface 
for a Brazilian edition of his book on Cuba, Draper 
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way whatever their hidden motivations may be (p. 7). 

Yet in fact, his method tends to exclude from discus- _ 
sion the whole range of contemporary political phe-— 
nomena which cannot be understood without reference 
to the despair of senselessness and the passion of belief. 

If he were right, German Nazism would have turned . 
out to be the calculated rule of the conservative classes 

that many people expected, instead of a mad machine 

pursuing aims of racial domination and racial extermi- 

nation; and Soviet communism would have begun to 

democratize its regime at the time when Stalin started 

his blood purges. The point of the study of totalitarian- 

ism, I submit, is to explain why these eminently ra- 

tional predictions went wrong. 


gets a hold of a copy and pounces on a dissembling 
statement with the deadly proficiency of an entomolo- 
gist snaring a rare bug. 


For another thing, Draper comes to his task with 
exceptional credentials. He is a deservedly praised his- © 
torian of American communism and is thoroughly at 
home in the labyrinth of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
This background is peculiarly appropriate in some ways 
because the old-line Communists in Cuba have more 
than a passing resemblance to their comrades in the 
United States. Blas Roca and Lazaro Pefia are like 
William Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis in the sense that 
it is inconceivable that either set of leaders could, on 
their own, overturn.a society and lead a popular revolu- 
tion: they all evoke the scent of Stalinism. | 


' 
In turns cynically opportunist and blindly sectarian, . 
the Cuban Communists managed, until Fidel Castro’s i 
rise, to make themselves odious to most of their 
countrymen. During Fulgencio Batista’s palmy days as 
Cuba’s strong man, the Communists became allies of 
the regime, won some cabinet positions, and consolidated 
their hold over the labor movement. And when Castro 
first went into the hills in 1956, they committed a 
blunder that is now famous in dismissing the young 


rebel as a ‘‘Putschist’’ and deriding his movement as 


bourgeois and romantic. It was not until the eve of 


| 
| 


Castro’s victory that Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, perhaps 
the ablest of the Old Communists, went to the Sierra 
Maestra to make a formal pact with Fidel. 


ALL THIS IS painstakingly spelled out by Draper in 
telling the doleful story of Castro’s perversion of the 
revolution. The core of Draper's thesis is that Castro 
promised one kind of revolution—liberal, democratic 
and non-Communist—and delivered another, wiping 
out in the process the middle class that had given him 
his strongest initial support and whose sons filled the 
leadership of his movement. Draper is devastating in 
exploding the myth that Castro, at the time of his 
victory, was leading a “‘peasants’ and workers’ ”’ revolt. 

The turning point came in October 1959 when 


_ Major Huber Matos, a hero of the revolution, was ar- 


rested on charges of treason and sentenced to twenty 
years in jail for the crime of opposing Communist 
penetration of the rebel army. After this, the 
democratic promises of the revolution were systematically 


_ scuttled, but Castro's own political orientation was still 


not clear. Apologists for e/ Lider Maximo took the 
position that the hostility of the United States was 
chiefly to blame for the ugly features of Castroism, 
that elections were unnecessary since the new regime 
enjoyed overwhelming support, and that Castro was not 
a Communist but a radical nationalist giddy with 
excess. Draper offers a telling commentary on the 


moral premises of this position: 


At bottom, all these “neo” and “direct” democracies 
rest on a simple proposition: that the Leader and _ his 
people are one and indivisible. Hence they need no 
representative institutions, no elections, no loyal or dis- 
loyal oppositions, no free or partially critical press, none 
of the rights and safeguards traditionally associated with 
democracy. 

The horror of this thinking is that it wipes out the 
lessons to be learned from the most desperate and tragic 
experiences of our time. If there is anything that should 
have burned itself into our consciousness, it is the 
excruciating evil of the popular despot, the beloved 
dictator, the mass leader. 


This was originally written in late 1960, and events 
have been less cruel to Draper than to those who con- 
fidently asserted that Castro and the Communists were 
natural enemies. Draper traces the origins of the third 
phase of the revolution—the communization of Cuba— 
with care and objectivity, noting every semantic nuance 
that led to December 2, 1961, when Castro openly an- 
nounced his conversion to Marxism-Leninism. 


What explains Castro's volte-face? Draper makes 
no pretense of knowing Castro’s secret life and offers 
no lurid pseudo-revelations. But to those who have 
known the Cuban rebel before his ascent to power, 
Draper seems to be on the right track when he writes, 
‘Fidel Castro—as much demagogue as idealist, as much 
adventurer as revolutionary, as much anarchist as Com- 
munist or anything else—was suddenly and unexpectedly 
catapulted into power without a real party, a real army 
or a real program.” 


ANYONE WHO FAIRLY reviews Castro’s career will 
find that there is more consistency in his temperament 
than in his ideas. He is driven more by impulse, vanity, 
resentment and rebelliousness than by any coherent 
collection of abstract goals. On January 1, 1959, the 
levers of power were thrust into his hands as the regime 
he was fighting literally collapsed. His program was 
vague, but his ambition was not. Castro wanted to 
stride the world as a fellow colossus with Khruchchev, 
Nehru and the rest—and the surest path to celebrity was 
to take on the mighty United States, displaying the same 
audacity that enabled him to erode the authority of the 
well-armed Batista dictatorship. And the ultimate 
audacity was to become an ally of the Soviet Union. 

Draper goes on to say, ‘‘Still, as long as the Com- 
munists need him at least as much as he needs them, 
further surprises cannot be ruled out. Fidel’s ego may 
give the Communists as much trouble as it has given 
many others.’ Submissiveness of any sort is out of 
character for Castro, and it is quite conceivable that 
within the Communist world he may venture in direc- 
tions that will alarm his Soviet sponsors. 

This, of course, remains a matter for speculation. 
It is possible, however, to speak with more certainty 
about the past, and here Draper performs a service by 
calmly analyzing the notion that Castro was “‘pushed” 
into Soviet arms by United States blunders. He presents 
a convincing brief to the contrary, although in the re- 
viewer's opinion he pays insufficient attention to the 
role played by sectors of the American press, business 
interests involved in Cuba, and exile pressures. ‘The 
real flaw in American policy,” he rightly observes, ‘‘was 
sterility. If it did not push Castro into the arms of the 
Communists, it did very little to make it hard for him 
to go where he wanted to go.” 

Draper's analysis throughout is adult and subtle; he 
does not seek to compress his data in a preconceived 
mold. He pays Cubans the compliment of taking them 
seriously and not turning them into the pallid automata 
of an external conspiracy. His study of the island, in- 
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deed, has left him with the conviction that the seeds 
of liberation lie within the Cuban people themselves: 


As long as there are men in Cuba who believe in civil 
liberties, representative government, land reform instead 
of Soviet-style state farms, freedom of expression, as- 
sociation with the democratic West and free trade unions, 
there will be an underground . . . If no one else pro- 
vides the necessary conditions for its growth, Castro and 
the Communists will do so. 


IN CONTRAST TO Castro’s Revolution, Daniel 
James’ well-intentioned book is shallow and frequently 
shrill. It is not, however, without virtues. James, who 
has written previously about Communist penetration in 
Guatemala, is competent and knowledgeable. His basic 
approach is interesting: he has interviewed virtually 
every major defector from Castro’s Cuba, beginning 
with Luis Diaz Lanz (and excluding all former sup- 
porters of the Batista regime). He has amassed a good 
deal of useful detail and preserved some anecdotes that 
might otherwise have slipped through the sieve. 

But this is a Book With a Thesis—namely, that the 
Castro movement was from the outset a Communist 
plot. The author is systematically unfair: Castro is 
never given the benefit of any doubt, whereas virtually 
all of his enemies are taken at their word. The tone is 
polemical. When Fidel is quoted as saying, ‘Prison is 
for us our academy for struggle and nothing will deter 
us when the hour arrives,” James adds, gratuitously, 
“. . . a typical Communist cry.” Typical; also, of a 
heavy editorial hand. 

Without indicating disagreement, James writes: 
“Cubans I interviewed agreed that in Mexico {in 1956} 
Castro received his final indoctrination in communism 
and that the July 26th Movement, which had 
ostensibly been created as an instrument of Cuban 
nationalism, was largely in Communist hands.” All 
evidence of conflict between the Communists and 
Castro is dismissed as a clever ruse. 

The trouble is that by using this technique James 
can prove anything he wants. He can accept data 
which fit, and explain away anything that does not as a 
trick. More than that, no one reading James’ book 
could really understand how so perfidious and so wholly 
unattractive a figure could ever command so much 
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fanatic support. James has put Castro into a shrinking 
machine and produced a party hack who looks sus- 
piciously like the mediocre Jacobo Arbenz. 

But Cuba is not Guatemala, and Fidel Castro is no 
Arbenz. ‘“Those who have long dismissed {Castro} as 
‘nothing but a Communist’,’’ Draper remarks, ‘‘and 
those who have deceived themselves or others that he 
could ‘never be a Communist,’ have both oversimplified§ 
him beyond recognition. He did not come to power or§ 
to communism by the route of any other national Com- 
munist leader, and both the Cuban and Russian Com-§ 
munists have no exact precedent for dealing with him.§ 
Until he goes through the usual quotas of internalff 
crises, factional struggles, changes of line, and tests§ 
of loyalty to a higher Communist power, his place in the 
Communist movement cannot be fixed once and for all.” 


If we are to understand the phenomenon of Cuban 
communism at all, surely the difference in analysis is§ 
crucial. It is precisely because Castro is so ambiguous | 
a figure that he defies conventional analysis and retains 
an appeal that Arbenz or Blas Roca could never have. 
In contrast to the organizational or conspiratorial Com- J 
munist, Castro is what might be termed a charismatic § 
Communist. When Fidel gets on television to expound § 
the verities of Marx and Lenin, it is not Communist § 
dogma that persuades, but rather the gifted tongue of § 
Fidel. The economic confusion, the erratic speeches, the 
emotional mass demonstrations—all these spring from 
the charismatic nature of Castro’s tropical variant of 
communism, 

A reader of James’ book would get the impression § 
that the entire Cuban revolution was basically a fraud 
and that Castro is so widely detested that US marines 
would be enthusiastically welcomed as liberators. A 
reader of Draper’s book would not be so sure. A classic 
counterrevolution could work against Arbenz in 
Guatemala, but the events of April 1961 would seem to 
suggest that it cannot work against Castro’s Cuba. Any 
effective response to charismatic communism requires 
mote analysis of the thinking of people inside Cuba than 
of those in exile outside. It requires the sophistication 
to realize that Cuban communism may produce its 
Imre Nagy as well as its Fidel Castro. It requires, in 
short, the kind of suppleness and insight exemplified 
by Theodore Draper's book. 


NOTES and VIEWS © 


Sino-Soviet Trade: A Barometer 


WHILE THE occasional outbursts of public disagree- 
ment between Moscow and Peking have earned front- 
page headlines in the world’s press, the more intimate 


features of Chinese-Soviet partnership remain to this 
_ day in the shadows. An examination of the economic 


relations between the two powers may thus offer some 


_ welcome insights into the uneasy alliance. While much 


remains to be explained even on this plane, available 
information suggests that at first the Soviets were quite 
generous with financial credits and other forms of aid. 
Subsequently, however, economic considerations may not 
only have intensified the discord between the two Com- 
munist capitals, but may, in fact, have been among the 
causes generating it. It is the purpose of the present 
note to trace the course of this development. 

The exact dimensions of Soviet economic aid (aid 
refers here only to economic credits) to China are diffi- 


cult to ascertain since formal long-term credits appear 


to have been liberally, if perhaps grudgingly, supple- 
mented with short-term loans which in large part are 


unaccounted for in official statistics. The full impact 


of Soviet economic aid to China is best evaluated by 
studying the formal aid agreements in relation to the 
Sino-Soviet balance of trade. From 1949, when the 
Communists seized power, until 1961, only two formal 
economic credit agreements were signed between the 
two countries.‘ The first, at an interest rate of one per- 
cent, was announced in February 1960, and committed 
the Russians to deliver $300 million worth of goods 
between 1950 and 1954, Repayment in Chinese ex- 
ports was to begin in 1954 and to continue for ten 
years until 1963. This agreement was supplemented in 
October 1954 by a Soviet loan of $130 million, bring- 
ing the total formal commitments to $430 million. 
However, when viewed in the context of trade, the 


*For details of the agreements, see Vueshniaia torgovlia 
(Moscow), October 1959, p. 6; September 1961, p. 5. 


scope of Soviet aid appears considerably larger. In the 
early 1950's, the Soviet Union had a persistent export 
surplus with China (see page 48). Between 1950 and 
1955, the Soviets had in fact shipped to China close to 
$1 billion more than they had received in return, and 
if the 1949 shipments were included, the figure would 
be well over $1 billion, since the major portion of the 
$350 million worth of goods exchanged in that year ? 
undoubtedly consisted of Soviet exports. 

The present significance of this trade gap cannot be 
evaluated precisely. When one country exports more 
than it imports from another country, it does not always 
mean that the net exporter is making up the difference 
with some form of foreign aid or credit. The two 
countries may, for example, be members of a three- 
country multilateral trade arrangement and the full pic- 
ture of their trade relations may be obscured by the lack 
of trade data from the third country. In the present 
case, however, the type of exports involved, the internal 
conditions of the Soviet Union and China, the bilateral 
nature of their economic relationships, and the timing 
of the aid agreements all suggest that trade and aid are 
closely connected in Sino-Soviet economic dealings and 
that the Chinese trade deficit was largely financed 
through short-term credits. 

Aside from short-term loans, other factors may ex- 
plain the apparent gap in the trade balance. First of 
all, the Soviet export surplus may have been inflated by 
inclusion into the regular trade statistics of military aid 
extended in the form of outright grants. Secondly, 
some of the transfers of Soviet assets may have been 
compensated by ownership rights, 1.e., corporate stock, 
rather than by Chinese promises to pay. In the manner 
of imperialist investors, the Soviets after the overthrow 


7M. Sladkovskii, ‘‘Razvitie torgovli Sovetskovo Soiuza s 


Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respublikol,” Vneshniaia torgovlia, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 3. 
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SINO-SOVIET TRADE 


(in millions of dollars) 


Excess of 
Imports 


Excess of 
Exports 


Soviet 
Imports 


Soviet 
Exports 


$ 388 $ 191 $ 197 


478 3 147 


554 


1956 
1957 
1958 
DD 
1960 
1961 


Total 


Sources: 1950-1958: M. Sladkovskii, “Razvitie torgovli 
Sovetskovo Soiuza s_ Kitaiskoi Narodnoi 
Respublikoi,” Wweshniaia torgovlia, October 
19 OPP as Ono: 

1959-1960: Ministerstvo Wneshnei Torgovli, 
“Vneshniaia torgovlia Soiuza SSR za 1960 
god,” Statisticheskii obzor, Moscow, Viesh- 
torgizdat, 1961, p. 9. 

1961: Far Eastern Economic Review, June 28, 
1962, p. 642. 


of Chiang Kai-shek participated in joint stock com- 
panies formed on the Chinese mainland. Their contri- 
bution to such enterprises usually consisted of captured 
Japanese assets and reparations, but it is possible that in 
some instances imports from the USSR were represented 
as well. 

However, even if one assumed that military aid and 
capital stock transfers were included in the Soviet export 
surplus, the officially announced loans fall far short of 
explaining the accumulated Chinese trade deficit. In 
light of this, two points seem especially important. 
First, the original 1950 loan called for credit extensions 
of $60 million a year until 1954. Our table shows, 
however, that the annual trade deficit was always double 


this amount and, in three of the five years, was more 
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than triple this sum. In fact, the full amount of the 
loan was used up in 1951, or perhaps even in 1950, if 
1949 trade deficits are included. Second, while a token 
repayment may have been made in 1954 (according to 
the agreement, repayments in the form of a net flow of 
Chinese exports were to begin at that time), Chinese 
imports continued to exceed exports, and the new loan 
of $130 million was then announced by the Russians. 
Net repayment was not made and the balance of trade 
did not shift until 1956. 


WHAT, THEN, was the magnitude of Soviet aid? The§ 
question could be answered in two ways. It could bef 
argued that Moscow's assistance consisted of the $4309 
million worth of officially announced credits. Alterna- 
tively, it could be asserted that the Chinese trade deficit, 
which at its peak totaled almost $1 billion, is a closer § 
approximation of Soviet help. Since the Chinese did § 
have these imported goods on hand, and since trade 
deals, except for those covered by loan agreements, were § 
supposed to be made on a bilateral and yearly guid pro 
quo basis only, the latter view seems more accurate. § 
This also appears to be the position of the Peking gov- 
ernment, which in 1957 reported receipt of 5,294 mil- ff 
lion yuan (approximately $1.3 billion) in Soviet loans.3 
Recently, Soviet observers too have taken this attitude: § 
instead of quoting the lower (ruble) figure announced § 
by their government, they now cite the higher Chinese 
yuan estimate.t Thus it seems fair to say that by 1956, 
the Russians had rendered the Chinese something like 
$1 billion of economic credit, consisting in large part § 
of unanticipated short-term loans. | 


While the extension of $1 billion worth of economic § 
loans over a seven-year period does not appear overly } 
charitable, it was something of a strain for the Soviet 
economy in the early 1950's. The actual burden, in fact, § 
was probably greater than the credit figure indicates, f 
since during the same period the Russians also exported 
almost $3 billion worth of other goods to China. Al- 
though these latter deliveries were paid for with Chinese 
exports, it is highly questionable whether they were § 
comparable to the Soviet exports in quality and strategic | 
importance. American Lend Lease shipments to the ff 
Soviet Union during World War II represented a some- f 
what similar case: the dollar amount may have been | 
small in terms of the Soviet gross national product, but f 


“U.S. Department of State, Current Backgrounds, No. 464, | 
p. 14. 
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the items involved were scarce commodities and equip- 
ment which were essential to the Soviet war effort. In 
the present instance, over 50 percent of the Chinese 
steel output in 1957 was produced in Russian-built fur- 
naces and almost half of the coal extracted came from 
Soviet-equipped mines. Furthermore, throughout this 
period the Russians trained thousands of Chinese tech- 
nicians in Soviet factories and schools and provided mil- 
lions of dollars worth of blueprints and patents.® 

On the whole then, an appraisal of Soviet economic 
support for China in the first half of the 1950's indi- 
cates that the Russians were quite generous. Beginning 
in mid-1955 and in 1956, however, the situation 
_ changed sharply. Not only did Soviet exports drop be- 
low Chinese imports, but the USSR also chose this mo- 
ment to begin an impressive program of help to other 
_ developing but non-Communist countries. Shortly there- 
after, the Chinese launched foreign aid programs of 
their own, and the brotherly cooperation between the 
two Communist powers turned into competition for 
political favor in the underdeveloped world. 

As the table on p. 48 indicates, the Chinese began 
to make net repayments on their loans in 1956, This 
was accomplished by a substantial expansion of exports 
to the USSR while Soviet exports to China began taper- 
ing off. Although Soviet exports increased again’ in 
1959 (1.e., during the last stages of the ‘great leap 
forward’’), China’s exports to the USSR continued to 
exceed imports from that country. 

Explaining this change in the balance of trade, some 
_ observers have argued that in their great faith in the 
results of the “great leap forward,” the Chinese them: 
selves may have decided that they no longer needed 
Soviet aid. But even if this charitable view were cor- 
rect—which is open to much doubt—it’must have been 
distressing for the Chinese, who at the time were in the 
process of repaying their debt, to see their Communist 
ally engaged in redirecting economic resources to the 
Afghans, Indians, Indonesians, and Egyptians among 
others. By 1958, each of these countries had received 
promises from the USSR of more than $100 million in 
aid. As of 1961, India alone had received commit- 
ments of more than $800 million, which is more than 
had been originally promised the Chinese, and almost 
as much as what was actually delivered. Most of this 
aid—from the Bhilai steelworks to the Aswan Dam— 
could have been used in China, and, what is more, the 
Chinese through their repayments in effect contributed 
to the Soviets’ ability to undertake their economic offen- 
sive in the neutralist countries. 

That the Chinese reacted to this diversion of Soviet 


® Ibid., p. 20. 


aid with some rancor became apparent in the course of 
the recent public recriminations between Moscow and 
Tirana. When just about a year ago the Albanian press 
bitterly attacked the Soviets for “aiding non-socialist 
underdeveloped countries before the socialist states have 
become showcases of prosperity,” ° few people doubted 
that the Albanians were expressing the sentiments of 
their mentors in Peking. The Russians in turn re- 
sponded by calling their former Albanian allies—and 
obliquely the Chinese leaders—‘‘egotistic’” and unmind- 
ful of the “principles” of “‘proletarian international- 
sgn 

Paradoxically, the change in Soviet foreign aid policy 
may also account for the defiant launching in 1956 
(when Peking started net repayment of its debts) of 
an active aid program by the Chinese themselves. On 
terms almost always more favorable than those of the 
Soviets, the Chinese promised several hundred million 
dollars of aid to neutralist as well as Communist coun- 
tries. Many of the recipients, such as North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Outer Mongolia, Nepal, Ceylon, Yem- 
en, Indonesia, Ghana, Guinea, and Cuba, ultimately 
ended up with loans from both the Soviet Union and 
China... What is more, in some instances there were 
clear signs of competition between the Chinese and the 
Soviets as to which of the two countries would emerge 
as the most disinterested and generous friend in need.® 


IT WAS NOT until April 1961, when the tension be- 
tween Moscow and Peking had just about reached its 
climax, that the first formal credit agreement since 1954 
was signed by the two powers.!° Responding somewhat 
less than magnanimously to the serious economic crisis 
in China, the Soviets tendered an interest-free loan of 
500,000 tons of raw sugar (worth $40 million), to be 
repaid in 1964-67. (Needless to say, the Chinese at the 
time were in need of other more important foods than 
Cuban sugar, of which they already had their share.) 
At the same time, Moscow extended a five-year loan of 
$320 million, which, however, only covered the bulk of 
Peking’s cumulative short-term indebtedness. Despite a 
consistent excess of exports over imports in their trade 
with the USSR since 1956, the Chinese had failed to 


° Pravda (Bratislava), October 28, 1961. 

"F. Konstantinov, “Raskolnicheskaia antimarksistskaia dei- 
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Economic Review, January 9, 1961, p. 81. 
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liquidate their obligations to the Russians. Since they 
apparently had no other choice, the Soviets agreed to 
fund this indebtedness by the new loan which is to be 
repaid in five installments: $9 million in 1962, $55 
million in 1963 and $128 million in both 1964 and 
1965. 

There is some uncertainty as to how the loan figure 
of $320 million was arrived at. The excess of Chinese 
imports over exports in trade with the USSR between 
1950 and the end of 1960 amounted to nearly $350 
million. If accumulated interest charges, the 1949 trade 
deficit, and Soviet military aid are included, Peking’s 
total obligation as of 1961 must have been much higher 
than $320 million, as indeed official Chinese statements 
have indicated.!! 

It is possible that the 1961 loan agreement was made 
on the assumption that the Chinese would repay the 
rest of their arrears in the course of that year. Whether 
or not this in fact happened, a substantial repayment 
was made, since in 1961—perhaps the worst year in the 
economic experience of Communist China—Peking es- 
tablished a $184 million export surplus in its trade with 
the USSR. At the same time, Soviet exports to China 
fell to their lowest point since 1950. 

This drop in Soviet aid and their own economic diffi- 
culties forced the Chinese to turn to the West for sup- 


“See Current Backgrounds, supra (fn. No. 1). 
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plies of equipment and grain. To date, purchases of 
foodstuffs alone from Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and France have obligated Peking to payments of almost 
$600 million in scarce Western currencies.1? In spite 
of these difficulties, however, the Chinese have man- 
aged to continue extending foreign aid of their own: 
in 1961 they granted a new five-year loan of $125 mil- 
lion to Albania and a $20 million credit to Ghana. 

In retrospect, then, the period 1955-56 represents an 
important turning point in the history of Sino-Soviet 
economic relations, marking the beginning of a rapid 
contraction in Soviet aid as well as the initiation of an 
independent Chinese foreign assistance program, It 
need not be stressed how germane these events are to 
any inquiry into the broader conflict between the two 
Communist powers. 


” Far Eastern Economic Review, May 17, 1962, p. 311; New 
York Times, July 31 and August ‘8, 1962. 


Marshall 1. Goldman 


(Mr. Goldman, author of numerous articles on the Soviet 
economy and a previous contributor to this journal, is a 
member of the Department of Economics at Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts. ) 
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Literary Ferment in the Ukraine 


WHAT IS THE intellectual and artistic life of the 
Ukraine today? Is it merely a replica, colorful though 
it may be, but still a replica of art in Russia, just as 
Pavlo Virsky’s Ukrainian Dancers are of Moiseev’s 
Ballet? Superficially it may appear so, but to a student 
of that neglected area of the Soviet world, appearances 
prove misleading. 


The difficulty of arousing interest in the Ukraine is 
considerable and stems largely from ignorance. How 
“many foreign correspondents in the USSR speak 
Ukrainian or know anything about Ukrainian history ? 
Recently an article in The New York Times referred 
to the greatest Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko, as a 
Russian. Sandwiched between Russia and the satellites, 
the “sovereign’’ republic—Ukraine—with a seat in the 
United Nations, is generally and with some justification 
treated in the West as a province of Russia. It takes 
a Djilas to raise the question: ““Who knows anything 
nowadays about Ukrainian writers and political figures ? 
What has happened to that nation, which is the same 
size as France and was once the most advanced nation 
in Russia ?’’? 

_ The answer is that a great deal has happened to that 
‘nation since 1917. Physically it has survived Stalin’s 
attempts to crush it (according to Khrushchev, the 
Ukrainians avoided the fate of the Balkars ‘‘because 
there were too many of them’). It has also survived 
the ravages of war, although its population at last 
count (1959) numbered only 37 million, which is about 
the same for the area as in 1926. 


One grievous aspect of the nation’s losses was the 
purge of Ukrainian writers, scholars and intellectuals 
in the 1930's. While literature in the Soviet Union has 
once again shown signs of life, very little of interest 
has been published in the Ukraine. It is not easy to 
teplenish the reservoirs after a drain that took away 


*§. Shabad, “American Boys Report on a Moscow School,” 
New York Times Magazine, November 26, 1961. 
?°M.«. Djilas, The New Class, New York, F. A. Praeger, 
1957, p. 102. 


no fewer than 100 writers.? There are no Ukrainian 
counterparts to Pasternak, Ehrenburg or Dudintsev, and 
until very recently perhaps the only reflection of the 
‘thaw’? was the partial rehabilitation of writers who 
disappeared in the 1930's. In the last year, however, 
events have shown unmistakably that new life is astir. 
In fact, a very lively debate has been going on in the 
pages of the Soviet Ukrainian literary magazines 
Dnipro, Vitchyzna, Prapor and the semi-weekly Litera- 
turna Ukraina, significantly renamed from Literaturna 
hazeta in February 1962. 


THE DISCUSSION BEGAN in January of this year 
after the Third Plenum of the Ukrainian branch of the 
Writers’ Union, a session which was in large part de- 
voted to “young poets” and their works. The main 
speaker and president of the branch, Oles Honchar, set 
the tone for the meeting by admitting the grave damage 
which the “personality cult of Stalin’ had inflicted 
upon literature. ‘In those times,” he said, “our culture 
suffered deep wounds because of the physical annihila- 
tion of a whole range of creative talents who have now 
been fully and justly rehabilitated.’* (That last state- 
ment, incidentally, stretched the truth, since some 
writers have yet to be restored to grace.) Turning to 
the young poets, he explained that their works appeared 
as a reaction to the “inane and ‘botanical’ lyrics” of 
the past.° These young ‘poets, who apparently are 
known as the “‘sixtiers’”’ (shistdesiatnyky), include Ivan 
Drach, Mykola Vinhranovsky, Vitaliy Korotych, Mykola 
Synhaivsky and Yevhen Hutsalo. A woman, Lina 
Kostenko, is often associated with the group. She is the 
oldest, born in 1930; all the others were born in 1936, 
except Hutsalo who 1s a year their junior. 


*See this writer's Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine: 
1917-34, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 
234-36. 

* Literaturna hazeta (Kiev), January 12, 1962. 
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Honchar offered some criticism of their works, but 
in general he supported them without much reservation. 
He praised their considerable “sophistication and also 
their ‘fastidiousness,’ attentiveness to language and their 
unconcealed aversion to clichés and stereotypes. ’”° 
Encouraged by these kind words, several young poets, 
although not yet members of the Writers’ Union 
(Drach, Vinhranovsky, Synhaivsky and Hutsalo were 
admitted two months after the plenum), frankly ex- 
pressed their views in the discussion that followed. 
From newspaper reports, scant as these are, it is clear 
that the chief spokesman of the “sixtiers’” was Ivan 
Drach and that he found several supporters among the 
literary critics, expecially Dziuba, Zahrebelny and 
Svitlychny. In his speech Drach made three main points: 
that new poets will ‘create the art of communism, of 
which Soviet Ukrainian art will form a part’; that 
young intellectuals are enthusiastic about foreign (West- 
ern European) art—especially Picasso, Van Gogh, 
Gaugin, Monet and Cézanne; and that several “‘for- 
gotten” Ukrainian writers and artists of the past ought 
to be remembered and treated “with dignity.” 

Perhaps the most significant remarks during the 
plenum came from Honchar when he referred to the 
dean of Soviet Ukrainian poets, Pavlo Tychyna. In his 
address Honchar said what must have been in ‘the 
minds of all, that “the young poetry derives in fact 
somehow from the early Tychyna, when he, the first, 
perhaps, of our poets, peeped into the cosmos and heard 
its strange music; the young poets are also attracted by 
the monumentalism of Dovzhenko. . . .’8 Dovzhenko, 
who has been called “the first poet of the movies’? 
and whose films Zvenyhora and The Earth were cleared 
of the Ukrainian “nationalist” stigma after Stalin’s 
death, died in 1956. But Tychyna is still alive. 
Strangely, there was no evidence that he was at the 
meeting. Neither was there a sign of three other 
“elder” poets—Mykola Bazhan, Maksym Rylsky and 
Volodymyr Sosyura—whose early works, for a long 
time “forgotten” and proscribed, have had an obvious 
influence on the young poets. If these poets were 
physically present at the plenum, they did not speak. 
It would, of course, have been gratifying for them to 
hear the praises so generously offered to the young gen- 
eration. On the other hand, their presence would have 
made transparently clear what the plenum so carefully 
avoided and exorcised with constant references to the 

* Ibid. 
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new Party Program—the indestructibility of national § 
cultural continuity and literary tradition. However§ 
emphatic were the pronouncements that the new poetry 
reflected a higher awareness of Communist goals, the 
new demands of readers, a greater loyalty to the party 
and a deeper love for the Fatherland (inevitably § 
spelled with a capital and meant to refer to the entire 
USSR, not only to the Ukraine), the fact remains that § 
the poems under discussion could only be understood § 
in their Ukrainian cultural and linguistic context. The j 
creation of a “multinational” Soviet literature “socialist 
in content and national in form,” so ardently fostered § 
for the last thirty years, has remained what it always § 


was—a myth. 

The ‘senior’ among the “young poets’ is Lina 
Kostenko, a graduate of the Kiev Pedagogical Institute 
and the Gorky Literary Institute in Moscow. She has | 
published three collections of poems and, undaunted § 
by initial sharp criticisms, has continued to write direct § 
personal lyrics, several of which show mature crafts- 
manship and the successful rediscovery of the inner 
world of feelings. 

The most original of the group is Ivan Drach. Wef 
are told that ‘“Yevtushenko himself has praised him.’’*° 
The popular Soviet poet Yevtushenko is of Ukrainian 
origin, and his contact with the Ukraine is attested by 
a nostalgic passage in the poem Station Winter 
(omitted in the English translation) as well as by his§ 
publications in the Kiev Literaturna hazeta. However, 
Yevtushenko writes in Russian and belongs to the tra-| 
dition of Mayakovsky. Drach is Ukrainian not only 
because he writes in Ukrainian, but because his teachers 
are the early Tychyna and Bazhan. The poem which§ 
remains in the center of the current debate is Drach’s} 
“Nizh u sontsi’” (A Knife in the Sun, 1961), a long 
(475 lines) “fairy-tale tragedy” in two parts.1! Modern- 
istically constructed, it is an ambitious attempt at a philo- 
sophic meditation on the recent history of the Ukraine 
and the future of mankind. The prologue to Part I 
sets this serious tone: 


Whatever am I for? Which road is mine? 
And has my fear sprouted 

From the grey sorrow of Capricorn 

To the clayey mud of my native village? 


What shall I bear‘into the gray-blue distance? 
Caress of wheat inside my youthful hands, 

Or the black cancer of hydrogen orgies 
Which eats the hearts of the five continents? 


“§. A. Kryzhanivsky, “Buiannia molodykh syl’” (A Flower-§ 
ing of Young Talents), Radianske literaturoznavstvo (Kiev),§ 
No. it, 1962, pales 

“Published in Literaturna hazeta, July 18, 1961. 


Before embarking on an orbital flight of history, the 


_ poet is persuaded by the 18th-century Ukrainian philos- 


opher Skovoroda to look at his own country and to 
“enter into the human heart.” This he does by visit- 
ing, in the company of the Devil, the last three decades 
of Ukrainian history. The Devil’s boast that after the 


revelation of the past the poet will “tear up the red 
_ flag” proves vain in the end, but the glimpses of truth 
_are horrible enough to shake the beliefs and to protract 
_ the agony of the poet. Most moving is a visit paid to 
_the old peasant Mad Woman, who lost her three sons, 


, 


horses over Paris.” 


two in the war, and the third in 1937. A chairman of 
a collective farm is buried amid gloom, poverty and 
“black, moire-like fields.” The unexpressed sufferings 
of the peasants are conveyed in the technically brilliant 
wedding song of a violin whose name is Solomia, and 
the first part ends in a macabre dream—‘Ukrainian 
Part II, much weaker and more 
pretentious than Part I, deals with the poet’s prepara- 
tion to fly into outer space to remove the “‘knife’’ which 
the American scientists sent from Cape Canaveral to 
the sun. The Devil is gone and so is the magic of 
Drach’s words. 


THE DESIRE TO know life in its totality fills Drach’s 
other poems, especially his ““Spraha” (Thirst), in which 
the voices of a truly remarkable trio—Walt Whitman, 


Aphrodite, and a young Communist killed during the 


revolution—are unanimous in asking for the ultimate in 


life: “a thirst for truth, beauty and tenderness, a thirst 
for faithfulness, love and sorrow.’’!? 


Drach, whose 
first collection was refused publication, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of poems, “Sonyashnyk” (The Sun- 


flower). 

Mykola Vinhranovsky, a pupil of Dovzhenko, also 
found it difficult, according to the editor of Dnipro, to 
have his first poems printed because of their ‘‘strong 
figurative power.’1* Yet it was this quality that won 
‘them wide acclaim once they were published. There 
are certain baroque effects in Vinhranovsky’s verse, and, 
like Drach, he views the wide world from a distinctly 
Ukrainian angle. Kiev, Dnieper and the Ukrainian 
landscape figure prominently in his poems, and _ his 
symbolic image of St. Vladimir “immortalizing all the 
Slavs with his cross’’ drew the ire of Soviet critics.14 

Vitaliy Korotych, a physician, is the purest intellec- 
tual of the entire group. It is a relief to read someone 
hose thoughts center on the frailty and mystery of 


* Published in Dnipro (Kiev), No. 5, 1962. 
* Literaturna hazeta, November 17, 1961. 
“ Kryzhanivsky, op. cit., p. 9. 


life and inquire into the relationship of things without 
necessarily coming up with an answer. In a poem, 
“Pure Art,” Korotych writes: 


There is no need to submerge 
Your thoughts in a sea of words, 
The heroes are not everywhere 
Beautiful and broad-shouldered. 
I am for pure art, 

And art is pure 

When it is made 

With pure hands and thoughts.” 


Korotych is the author of one collection, many short 
poems and a long poetic work entitled ‘“‘Father’s Re- 
turn,’?° full of shallow rationalizing about the purges 
of 1937. 

Mykola Synhaivsky and Yevhen Hutsalo are less 
bold in their imagination but not less gifted than 
Vinhranovsky. Synhaivsky’s vers libre is particularly 
effective. Hutsalo, whose poetry is reminiscent of the 
early Rylsky, has also written short stories. 

All the writers in this group are Communists; they 
belong either to the party or to the Komsomol. Ideo- 
logically they profess unwavering loyalty to the cause; 
intellectually, they are dissenters, like Yevtushenko, 
perhaps without knowing it. Poetically and esthetically, 
they demonstrate a return to the mainsprings of modern 
Ukrainian poetry. This is rather surprising although 
most natural. A literature can be truly influenced and 
nourished only by itself and by what it willingly ab- 
sorbs from outside. Whatever is imposed upon it will, 
after a time, fall away, and old trends will be picked 
up again. This is particularly true of a culturally under- 
developed country, where the energy necessary to assert 
a national identity has been stifled. Ukrainian poets 
may quote Tvardovsky (as Drach does) and invoke 
Mayakovsky (although now they also turn to Walt 
Whitman), but they make their verses out of the 
language perfected by its earlier masters, and continue 
the intellectual search of their compatriots. 

The recently discussed “split personality” of Soviet 
literature cannot, therefore, be reduced to a struggle 
between the “anti-authoritarian idealists” representing 
“the westernizing part of Russia’s tradition” and those 
siding with “the eastern, autocratic part.”17 The prob- 
lem becomes much more complex if we consider, as 
we must, the non-Russian literatures. In these the re- 
turn to earlier traditions inevitably leads to what, often 


*“Chyste mystetstvo’” (Pure Art), Literaturna hazeta, May 
5, 1961. 

* Published in Dnipro, No. 2, 1962. 

* Peter Viereck, ‘The Split Personality of Soviet Literature,” 
The Reporter (New York), March 15, 1962. 
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unjustly, has been branded as “‘bourgeois nationalism,” 
but has been in fact a desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence not merely in the political sense. The 
“cultural brinksmanship” of which Manya Harari writes 
so perceptively’® is even more risky in the Ukraine than 
it is in Russia, because of such ever-present ghosts on 
the balcony as Khvylovy, the “national Communist” 
who, before committing suicide in 1933, called on 
Ukrainian writers to “turn away from Moscow,”’® and 
the neo-classicist Zerov, who advocated the study of 
Western European sources. 

The poetry of the “sixtiers’” does not even suggest 
that such a return is contemplated, or indeed necessary. 
The protest of the young poets is, politically, very mild. 
They issue no slogans and their patriotism is tempered 
by Communist internationalism. Yet their protest after 
decades of un-poetry is both effective and lasting be- 
cause it avoids the touchy national issue and instead 
produces solid poetic achievement, revealing rich native 
resources of language and thought. It is in this that 
they and their readers find a new independence and 
pride in their country. 

The response to the Third Plenum and the boost 
given to the young poets by some journals led to a 
lively and sometimes acrimonious debate in ensuing 
months, a little reminiscent of the “literary discussion’’ 
of 1925-28. The “‘sixtiers’ were stoutly defended by 
such critics as Kryzhanivsky, Svitlychny and Ostryk, 
who praised their boldness, freshness of imagery and 
a new kind of “ism’—Cosmism.?° Wrote Svitlychny: 
“The very ability to see the whole earth, from a side 
and at a distance, allows one to think more deeply 
about world affairs, to think more concretely and tre- 
sponsibly. And not only about world affairs, but about 
oneself, about man and his potentialities.’2 (One 
might observe here that Soviet space exploration has 
helped make it possible to write about things universal 
without fear of total condemnation.) The attackers in 
the debate (Sheremet and Morhaienko®?) accused the 


*“ Manya Harari, “Letter from Moscow,’ 
don), No. 106, July, 1962. 

® Mykola Khvylovy, Stories from the Ukraine, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1960, pp. 7-9. 

*S. A. Kryzhanivsky, op. cit.; I. Svitlychny, “U poetychnim 
kosmosi’” (In the Poetic Cosmos), Dnipro, No. 4, 1962; M. 
Ostryk, “V imia choho vony—hromy i blyskavytsi’” (In the 
Name of What—All This Thunder and Lightning ?), 
Prapor (Kiev), No. 111, 1962. 

* Svitlychny, op. cit., p. 147. 

*M. Sheremet, “Neproste i shtuchne buty harnym ne 
mozhe"" (The Uncommon and Artificial Cannot be Beautiful), 
Literaturna hazeta, November 14, 1961; P. Morhaienko, 


"Slovo v polemitsi” (A Remark in Polemics), Dnipro, No 
5, 1962. 
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young poets of Byronism, arrogance, empty innova-— 
tionism, but never of political errors. On March 23, 
at the time of the admission of the four young poets 
into the Writers’ Union, a special commission to guide 
their work was set up, headed by Pavlo Tychyna.?? It 
looked as if the prospects of the “innovators” were 
really bright, and while polemics raged in the press, — 
Drach, Vinhranovsky, Korotych and Synhaivsky were 
publishing many new poems. Then, on June 29, the 
ax fell. 


A MEETING OF THE Writers’ Union roundly con- 
demned the group and their friendly critics. One of 
the latter, Ivan Dziuba, was reprimanded very severely 
for ‘‘shameless self-advertisement, distortions of the ac- 
tual conditions of modern Ukrainian literature and false 
political contentions.” Journals were rapped for print- 
ing works by the young poets which were “artistically 
and ideologically immature,” and for publishing articles 
directing “the creative work of writers onto byways 
devoid of ideas.” Great harm had been caused by 
“groupishness’’ and the attempt to “counterpose young 
littérateurs to their older colleagues.” To remedy this 
unhealthy state of affairs it was decided to appoint a 
new editor of Vitchyzna and to “take concrete steps 
to improve the work of Literaturna Ukraina and the 
literary journals.” 

The matter did not rest there. In August, at the 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Ukraine, the case against the young 
poets was reiterated by party secretary Skaba in no 
uncertain terms. “Among the creative intelligentsia,” 
he declared, “there are occasionally people who, under 
the guise of the struggle against administration, are 
trying to compromise the very idea of party leadership 
in literature and art... . They demand a ‘freedom’ of 
creation which would be completely free from Com- 
munist ideology.” 2° Another speaker at the plenum, 
the writer Yuri Zbanatsky, deplored the fact that young 
writers are not taking advice from older writers, and 
the first secretary of the party, Podhorny, agreed that 
the party must pay more attention to literature. The 
resolutions of the plenum contained a clear warning t 
those young writers who have tendencies to ‘‘revisionis | 
and nihilistic deviations.” 


* Literaturna Ukraina (Kiev), March 23, 1962. 
 * Tbid., June 29, 1962. 

* Report on the Central Committee Plenum in Radians 
Ukraina (Kiev), August 11, 1962. 

“ Vinhranovsky’s poems in Literaturna Ukraina, August 2 
1962, and Drach’s ‘‘Telizhenske lito” (A Summer in Te 
zhentsi), ibid., September 14, 1962. 


As so many times before, the oracle has spoken and 
the writing is on the wall. This time, however, the 
practical consequences of such censure are uncertain. 
The best evidence that the young poets have not been 
cowed into submission is their poems, published after 
the plenum. Not only have poets like Drach and 
Vinhranovsky not been silenced or “‘re-educated”’; in 
their latest poems there is a note of defiance.2° They 
will write as they please, they seem to say, and so far 
they are being published. The debate in the press still 
continues with the pros and cons of “‘young poetry” dis- 
cussed as before, although with a little more caution. 
In a recent important article, “Fathers and Sons,” 
Maksym Rylsky chastised the younger generation but 
refused to condemn it outright.?7 

It is too early to judge how far the authorities will 
go with their interference. The young poets, con- 


*“Maksym Rylsky, ‘‘Batky i dity’ (Fathers and Children), 
Literaturna Ukraina, September 10, 1962. 


fronted with both a setback and a challenge, are not 
likely to lay down their arms. In any event, the fer- 
ment in Ukrainian literature can no longer be regarded 
as a side-effect of the Russian “thaw.” It has the mak- 
ings of a cultural revolution. In 1955, when Milosz 
wrote that “the poets and critics who dreamt of a 
separate Ukrainian literaure [his italics} have left the 
world,” he was right.?® Today this is no longer so. 


*C. Milosz, The Captive Mind, New York, Vintage Press, 
19553 par2ote 
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(Professor Luckyj is on the staff of the Department of 
Slavic Studies at the University of Toronto. This is his 
first contribution to Problems of Communism.) 
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MARXISM, HUMANISM, AND RELIGION 


To THE Epitors: I would be grateful for the opportunity 
to comment on George Lichtheim’s review of my Philos- 
ophy and Myth in Karl Marx (‘Marx and His Critics,” 
Problems of Communism, July-Aug. 1962). 

The review conveys an impression that the book is 
some kind of conservative tract or polemic against the 
“German humanist tradition” (Lichtheim’s phrase) and 
Marxism as its culmination. In fact, more than nine-tenths 
of it is exposition and textual analysis designed to show 
how Marxism arose in the mind of Marx and how it then 
evolved from an original philosophical version to the 
mature system of the later Marxist writings. The aim and 
effort was not to refute but to elucidate in a new way the 


genesis and meaning of Marx’s thought. Critical assess- 
ment of Marx is almost wholly confined to a short con- 
cluding chapter. 

Furthermore, my critical position itself has been mis- 


-represented in Mr. Lichtheim’s review. He attributes to 


me the view that it was presumptuous of the “German 
humanist tradition” to dispense with a ‘‘supernatural 
standard,” that its “repudiation of religion” is at the 
origin of our contemporary world upheaval, and that we 
would do well to “retrace our steps” to the pre-Kantian 
religious world outlook (all quoted phrases are 
Lichtheim’s). On these grounds my book is said to have 
“the great merit of relating the conservative position to its 
religious assumptions.” 

Actually, I did not criticize German philosophy for 
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dispensing with a supernatural standard but for setting up 
man as a divinity. And this criticism was explicitly 
d upon the proposition that man is inescapably 
human, i.¢., limited, imperfect, non-absolute. Such a view 
of man is common to Judeo-Christian theology and certain 
modern secular schools of thought and is equally 
arguable from both types of position. My book takes its 
stand on this common ground rather than upon a religious 


predicate 


commitment. 
The suggestion that I indict the “German humanist 


tradition” for its “repudiation of religion” is therefore very 
wide of the mark, Far from treating this philosophical 
tradition as anti-religious or post-religious, I interpreted 
the movement of thought from Kant to Hegel and beyond 
as essentially religious in the sense that a religion of 
human self-worship arose, becoming in Marx a “religion of 
revolution.” My analysis thus defies, and is bound to be 
mangled by any attempt to apply to it, the abstract 
dichotomy that Mr. Lichtheim’s 
thinking seems to presuppose. 

In conclusion, I would like to comment on three specific 


“religion-humanism”’ 


points in the review: 

1) Mr. Lichtheim says that the concepts of “Christian- 
ity’ and “capitalism” make a “rather incongruous joint 
appearance” in my concluding chapter, and that he finds 
this “disconcerting.” 

The juxtaposition (however incongruous) was Marx’s 
rather than mine and was introduced in earlier chapters of 
There it was shown that Marx formed his 
original concept of “capitalism” as a phenomenon of 


my book. 


human self-alienation on the conscious analogy of Feuer- 
bach’s concept of “Christianity” as a phenomenon of 
human self-alienation, and that Marx was still thinking 
in terms of this analogy when he wrote Capital. So the 
“joint appearance” in the concluding chapter, where I 
argue against Feuerbach and Marx that neither Christianity 
nor capitalism is per se a neurotic phenomenon of self- 
alienation, is only a reappearance. 

2) Alluding to my critical argument just stated, Mr. 
Lichtheim goes on: “Capitalism may have a great deal to 
be said for it, but it is not the business of philosophers to 
spring to its defense. They should leave that to their col- 
leagues of the economic faculty.” The implication is that 
I (as a philosopher) had no business arguing that 
capitalism is mot a neurotic phenomenon of self-alienation. 

I doubt that my colleagues among the economists have 
much interest in this particular issue concerning capital- 
ism. But I am willing to grant my own professional 
inadequacy with respect to it if Mr. Lichtheim will grant 
that Marx, a philosopher with but a few weeks’ or months’ 
study of economics behind him at the time he fashioned 
this central idea of Marxism, had no business arguing that 
capitalism /s a phenomenon of human self-alienation. 

3) As if to correct a misconception propagated in the 
book, Mr. Lichtheim states that “Marx had no intention of 
staying at the level of philosophical speculation.” He adds 
that I have obscured Marx’s “practical and revolutionary” 
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intent by saying that the Marxist system, like medieval 
Christianity, undertakes to provide an “integrated, all- 
inclusive view of reality.” 

In fact, I have stressed, as heavily as any scholar I 
know, the revolutionary activism of Marx, the fact that he 
“takes issue with the ‘contemplative’ posture of the 
philosopher and issues the call for action to change the 
world” (p. 25). The argument of the book is that this 
goes along with the striving for an all-inclusive view of 
reality in the total religious pattern of Marxism, 7.e., that 
the so-called “unity of theory and practice’ belongs to 
Marxism as a religions phenomenon. 


ROBERT C, TUCKER 
Professor of Politics, 
Princeton University. 


Mr. LICHTHEIM REPLIES: I am sorry if Professor Tucker 
thinks I misrepresented his argument. I read his book 
carefully and discussed it with others, whose conclusions 
were similar to mine. It would therefore appear that any — 
failure to grasp his purpose was not simply my own fault. 
I believe, however, there has been no misunderstanding at 
all. Rather it is a matter of looking at the same subject 
through differently colored glasses. 

Insofar as he deals with Marx as a social theorist, Pro- 
fessor Tucker reflects an attitude which is more widespread 
in the United States than in Western Europe. I doubt if 
he realizes how curious some of his remarks sound to non- 
Americans. This is not a party matter: in a review of 
Tucker’s book, the Economist—not exactly a socialist 
publication—thought it odd that he should have gone to 
the extreme of denying the reality of class conflict in 
19th-century Europe. The fact is that “capitalism” has 
emotional connotations for Americans which it does not 
possess for other people. Incidentally, it is not the case 
that Marx, in the 1844 manuscripts, ignored economics 
altogether. His standpoint at the time was that of all the — 
early socialists, although the phraseology in which he 
expressed it was derived from Hegel and Feuerbach. 

This brings me to Professor Tucker’s main complaint. 
I had supposed that the conservative implications of his 
viewpoint would be as evident to him as they have been © 
to various reviewers of his book, and it puzzles me that 
he should disclaim them. I have always regarded con- 
servatism as a respectable intellectual position (though 
one which for various reasons I am unable to share), and 
I live in the hope that its exponents will make a thorough 
effort to come to grips with philosophic radicalism, of 
which Marxism is of course one variant. Professor 
Tucker's work is an interesting effort in this direction, not 
least because he has taken the bull by the horns and 
implicated the entire tradition of German Idealism, fro 
Kant (and by implication Lessing) onward. I thought 
this praiseworthy, and I fail to understand why he should 
think me guilty of misrepresentation. 


I am, however, quite willing to admit that I also regard 
the effort as misconceived. It rests upon a petitio principii. 
Professor Tucker says in his letter, “I did not criticize 
German philosophy for dispensing with a supernatural 
standard, but for setting up man as a divinity.’ This, of 
course, is how the matter looks to supernaturalists, but no 
German philosopher—with the exception of Nietzsche, 
who predictably went mad—would have accepted Pro- 
fessor Tucker’s implication. They thought they were being 
commonsensible in rejecting theology and asserting that the 
actual content of supernatural religion is in fact natural. 
Their standpoint was shared by Goethe, whom Professor 
Tucker by implication treats as a “neurotic” (p. 32 ff.): 
presumably in contradistinction to the _ level-headed 
Kierkegaard, whose utterances he quotes with approval. 
I do not see how all this can be regarded as anything but 
an extreme, though scholarly and indeed academic, tre- 
statement of a viewpoint which is quite incompatible with 


any form of humanism. And why not? The more dis- 
agreement, the better. 

I did not in my review comment on Professor Tucker’s 
rather curious discussion of Kantian and Hegelian logic 
in terms of psychological compulsions; nor did I point out 
that what he describes as ““Kant’s perversion of the idea of 
freedom” (p. 37) has its counterpart in the writings of 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
whose perfectionist view of world history was the source 
of all subsequent liberal and socialist theorizing on the 
subject. I contented myself with remarking that his cast 
of mind is unsympathetic to the German humanist tradi- 
tion, and I should be exceedingly surprised if any reader of 
his work came to a different conclusion. It was not my 
intention to argue the case for another manner of viewing 
the world, but merely to point out that the conservative 
standpoint is indeed rooted in religious presuppositions. 
And why on earth should it not be? 
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NOTE: Due to technical reasons, the third and concluding part of Mr. Burg’s essay ‘“The 
‘Cold War’ on the Literary Front’? could not appear in this issue, and will be published 


in the January-February 1963 issue. 
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‘Where to Obtain Problems of Communism 


Nore: In the United States, Problems of Communism is available on sale at the Superintendent of Documents, US 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price per copy: $.35; subscription price: 


$1.50 a year; addi- 


tional $.50 for foreign mailing if orders are placed in the United States. Outside the United States, single copies 
or subscriptions may be obtained free of charge through requests addressed to the nearest office of the United States 
Information Service. Following are the locations of USIS offices: 


EUROPE 


AustRIA—Vienna, Linz, Salzburg 

BELGIuUM—Brussels 

DENMARK—Copenhagen 

FINLAND—Helsinki 

FRANCE—Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Strasbourg, Tours 

GERMANY—Bonn, Berlin, Bremen, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart 

GREAT BrRITAIN—London 

IcELAND—Reykyjavik 

IraLty—Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, Palermo, 
Trieste, Turin 

NETHERLANDS—The Hague 

Norway—Oslo 

PoRTUGAL—Lisbon 

SpaAIN—Madrid, Barcelona, Seville 


(See note below on the Spanish-language edition pub- 


lished in Latin America ) 
SWwEDEN—Stockholm 
SWITZERLAND—Bern, Geneva 
YUGOSLAVIA—Belgrad, Zagreb 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


AFGHANISTAN—Kabul 
CEYLON—Colombo 

Cy pRUS—Nicosia 
GreEcE—Athens, Thessaloniki 


INpIA—New Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 


Bangalore, Trivandrum, Hyderabad 
IRAN—Tehran, Isfahan, Khorromshahr, Meshed, Tabriz 
IRAQ—Baghdad 
IsRAEL—Tel Aviv 
JorDAN—Amman 
LEBANON—Beirut 
NeEpAL—Katmandu 
PAKISTAN—Karachi, Lahore, Dacca 
SaupI ARABIA—Jidda 
SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC—Damascus 
TurkKry—Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir, Adana 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—Cairo, Alexandria 
YEMEN—Taiz 


FAR EAST 


AUSTRALIA—Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne 
BuRMA—Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein 
CamMBODIA—Phnom Penh 

HonG KONG 

INDONESIA—Djakarta, Medan, Surabaya, Jogjakarta 


JaPAN—Tokyo, Kobe, Fukuoka, Yokohama, Nagoya, Sap- 
Kyoto, 


poro, Osako, 
Kanayawa 
Korea—Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, Kwangju 
_ Laos—Vientiane, Pakse, Luang Prabang, Savannakhet 


Niigata, Sendai, Hiroshima, 


Mie Kuala Lumpur, Penang 

New ZEALAND—Wellington 

PHILIPPINES—Manila, Cebu 

SINGAPORE 

TAIWAN—Taipei, Kaohsiung, Taichung 

THAILAND—Bangkok, Chiengmai, Korat, Songkhla, Udorn, 
Ubol ' 

Viet NAM—Saigon, Hue, Can Tho, Dalat 


AFRICA 


ALGERIA—AI giers 

BURUNDI—Usumbura 

CAMEROUN—Y aounde 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC—Bangui 

CHaAp—Fort Lamy 

DAHOMEY—Cotonou 

ErHropiA—Addis Ababa, Asmara 

FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NyYASALAND—Salisbury, 
Blantyre, Lusaka 

GaABON—Libreville 

GHANA—Accra 

GuINEA—Conakry 

Ivory Coast—Abidjan 

KENYA—Nairobi 

LIBERIA—Monrovia 

LisyA—Benghazi, Tripoli 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC—Tananarive 

MALi—Bamako 

Morocco—Rabat, Casablanca, Fez, Marrakech, Tangier 

NiIGER—Niamey 

NiIGERIA—Lagos, Enugu, Ibadan, Kaduna, Kano 

REPUBLIC OF CONGO—Brazzaville 

REPUBLIC OF THE CoNGO—Leopoldville, Stanleyville 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA— Pretoria, Johannesburg, 
Capetown 

SENEGAL—Dakar 

SIERRA LEONE—Freetown 

SOMALI REPUBLIC—Mogadiscio 

SUDAN—Khartoum 

TANGANYIKA—Dar-es-Salaam 

Toco—Lome 

TUNISIA—Tunis 

UcaANbA—Kampala 

Upper VoLTA—Ouagadougou 

ZANZIBAR—Zanzibar 


LATIN AMERICA 


A list of USIS posts where the Spanish-language edition 
(Problemas del Comunismo) may be obtained is published 
in its current issue. The English edition is also available 
at these posts and in Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, Belo Hori- 
zonte, Brasilia, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, Recife, Salvador, 
Sao Paulo.) 
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